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long terms as anxious seekers for daily 
bread among tho jostling crowds of 
great cities, and other thousands who 
are exhaasting brain and nerve over 
Blackatonei Kent, Ghitty, lex scripta 
and lex non tcriptOy dreaming of future 
fame and honor, or the ease of a gen- 
teel professional life, would do well to 
heed. This generation is prolific in the 
invention of intellectual as well as ma- 
terial velocipedes, but few can ride them 
snccessfullj. 

Politieally, Mr. Sawybr was formerly 
a democrat ot free soil proclivities, and 
since 1856 has been identified with the 
republican party. Like Andrew John- 
son (whom he resembles in no otjfer 
respect), he commenced his public 
career as an alderman, in which ca- 
pacity he served several years. He was 
elected member of the legislatures of 
1857 and 1861, and Mayor of the city 
of Oshkosh in 1863 and 1864. In these 
positions he brought to the public ser- 
vice the same clear-headed sagacity 
which had marked the conduct of his 
private business. While in the legisla- 
ture, he became known throughout the 
State as a man fitted, by his naturally 
quick perceptions, indomitable energy, 
untiring industry and personal bearing, 
to wield a large influence in a public 
representative sphere. 

So strong was the confidence in his 
ability and integrity among those who 
knew him best, that in 1864 he was, by 
the general consent of the people and 
the unanimous vote of the (Common 
Council of the city of Oshkosh, desig- 
nated and clothed with full power and 
unlimited discretion to compromise and 
setUe a city indebtedness of $160,000, 
upon bonds issued some years before 
for railroad purposes, of which he suc- 
ceeded in compromising nearly the 
whole amount at an average of less 
than fifty per cent, of the principal, 
upon terms favorable to the city. 

In 1862 he was strongly urged to be- 
come a candidate for Congress ; but be- 


lieving that his private business required 
his presence at home, he refused to 
allow his name to be presented in the 
convention of his party. In 1864 he 
was nominated. The district, at the 
first election under the last apportion- 
ment two years before, had elected the 
democratic candidate by over a thou- 
sand majority; but Mr. Sawtbr was 
elected by about three thousand majority 
over an opponent of conceded ability, 
integrity and personal popularity. In 
1866, and again in 1868, he was renomi- 
nated without opposition, and elected by 
largely increased majorities. 

The fifth district of Wisconsin, which 
Mr. Sawyer represents, is an extensive 
and populous district, having a large 
water front on Lake Michigan and 
Qreen Bay, and important commercial 
interests. During most of his Congres- 
sional career he has been a member of 
the Committee on Commerce in the 
House of Representatives, and has been 
very successful in procuring govern- 
ment aid for improving the harbors in 
the district. If the humblest of his 
constituents has a meritorious claim 
against the government, which has be- 
come tangled up in the red-tape of some 
branch of the circumlocution office at 
Washington, or hung up for want of 
some impossible certificate or affidavit — 
not a very unfreqnent case since the 
close of the war — he has but to satisfy 
Mr. Sawtbr that the claim is just, to 
secure his energetic and generally suc- 
cessftil assistance; but not till he is 
satisfied of its justice. No member of 
Congre^s has a more extensive acquaint- 
ance in, or more ready access to, the 
various bureaus in the departments of 
government ; and it has been remarked 
of him, that when other members 
promise to attend to the wants of their 
constituents, he goes and does it. No 
member has more friends in the House, 
or a more extensive and familiar 
acquaintance among Senators. Such a 
representative, though his name ap- 
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pears bat seldom in the debates «or in 
the despatches t9 the press, is neces- 
sarily an influential man in the body of 
which he is a member, and popular at 
home. 

But, though eyer watchful of the in- 
terests of his immediate constituentSi 
he never forgets that he has official 
duties of a higher nature. He applies 
to the public business the same strong 
practical good sense and energy which 
have led to success in his private affairs, 
and which characterized his official 
conduct in humbler public stations, and 
thus influences the general legislation 
of the nation much more than many 
whose names appear oftener in the 
proceedings. 

As a citizen, Mr. Sawtbb is noted 
for his large-hearted liberality. While 
he was Mayor of Osh)(osh, in the midst 
of the war, his expenditures of time 
and money were large in efforts to fill 
the quotas of the city upon the various 
calls for men to replenish the army, for 
which he neither asked nor received 
compensation ; and his contributions to 
volunteer bounty funds were on a lib- 
eral scale. When a church is to be 
built, or any benevolent object to be 
promoted, he is always liberal in his 
contributions. The instances are fre- 
quent in which men with no capital 
but integrity and a Villingness to work 
have been aided by Mr. Sawyer — 
especially in lumbering enterprises; 
and his generous manner of dealing 
with all who deal honestly with him is 
so well known that his confidence is 
rarely betrayed. 

In person, he is of medium stature, 
broad-shouldered and inclined to cor- 
pulency — a stout-built man, to use a 
homely phrase — with a clear com- 
plexion, and keen, searching, intelligent 
blue eyes. His appearance indicates 
the resolute energy and practical good 
sense which are his leading character- 
istics. 

His life has been too active to allow 


much time to be devoted to books, and 
the scantiness of his early school edu- 
cation is still apparent ; but in getting 
that education which is acquired by 
contact with men and affairs, which is 
indispensable to a successful career, 
he has been an apt scholar. The lack 
of book-learning is his misfortune ; that 
he has so well and successfully used the 
faculties with which nature endowed 
him, is his title to honor and respect. 

Mr. Sawtbb has publicly expressed 
his determination to retire from public 
life at the dose of his present term in 
Congress ; and when he does so, though, 
like all other men in public life, he has 
not entirely escaped the censures of 
opposing political partizanship, he will 
retire with the respect of men of all 
parties in a greater degree than falls to 
the lot of most of them. 

His domestic life is not within the 
scope of this article ; but the sketch of 
his life is incomplete without the re* 
mark that his hospitable house — pre- 
sided over by a lady admirably qualified 
to fill the place of help-meet to such a 
man, combining the comlbrts and lux- 
uries of life without undue ostentation, 
and enlivened by the presence of affec- 
tionate and well-trained children — is a 
pleasant specimen of a happy home. 

Such is a brief sketch of a career 
which has a lesson in it. History is 
said to be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. Biography is the same, or it is 
useless ; and in the lives of such men as 
the subject of this sketch, the youth of 
this generation may find examples 
worthy of their attention. 

The aspirations of Young America 
are running in two channels. The am- 
bition to become suddenly wealthy leads 
many into devious and doubtful paths ; 
the dream of emulating the deeds and 
fame of the sages, orators and states- 
men of the past, who are the stock 
models and examples of school books 
and schoolmasters, fills the minds of 
not a few. The discovery of great de- 
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poeits of the precious metals and petro- 
leum, and the rapid fortunes acquired 
Ij many during the war, have greatly 
stimulated the former ; the latter never 
lacked stimulating; since every hoy who 
"was horn in the land might hecome 
President of the United States. But 
less and less are the opportunities offer- 
ing for the honest acquisition of wealth, 
excepting hy the old-fashioned methods 
of industry, energy and economy. More 
and more are the vast increase of 
knowledge, the growing diversity of 
material interests, and the diffusion of 
intelligence among all Rorts and condi- 
tions of men, compelling a division and 
snbdivision of lahor, industrial, scien- 
tific, social and political, and decreas- 
ing the opportunities — never numerous 
— for achieving the genuine honorahle 
fame which fills the mouths of contem- 
poraries and the pages of the future 
historian. The substitute of cheap no- 
toriety, like that of '' the ambitious youth 
who fired the Ephesian dome," to be 
achieved by some startling crime or 
eccentricity, will be sought only by a 
mind upon which all lessons are thrown 
away, and which, like dollar jewelry, 
displays a combination of vanity with 
poverty of resources. 

It is not the result, however honor- 
able, of any man's life, which can un- 
fold the lesson which the youth of every 
generation need to learn. Admiration 


of scientific or political results will not 
teach a knowledge of science or states- 
manship, any more than a love of gold 
will create wealth. It is a knowledge 
and emulation of the manner in which 
the ability was acquired and used to 
produce the results, that is needed^ 
Studied with a view to acquiring 
that knowledge, the life of nearly 
every man who has acquired an honor- 
able distinction among his fellow men, 
like that of Mr. Sawyer, will teach the 
same lesson: that the surest road to 
such position lies in performing the duty 
that is nearest, in overcoming the ob- 
stacle that is next in the way, and, in- 
stead of looking intently to some far-off 
desirable goal, seeing that each step is 
planted firmly a step in advance, so 
that there shall be no stumbling by the 
way. The oflen inculcated motto, '' aim 
high," should be qualified with another, 
'* never aim at long range." He who 
strives to perfect himself in his voca- 
tion, by sure and honest means to add 
to his estate, to fill with usefulness the 
sphere in which he now moves, may 
reasonably hope ior honorable success ; 
for he will illustrate, as Mr. Sawyeb 
and many others have, the truth of the 
oflen repeated and too little heeded 
couplet — 

** Honor and tbaa* ftoM no coadition riM; 
Act well your part; there all (he honor llee.** 
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IS MAN TO BE THE LAST OF INTELLIGENT INHABITANTS 

UPON OUR PLANET? 


BT WILLIAM BBACKBTT. 


II. 

IT 18 a striking fact, well worthy of 
notice, that Aristotle, among the 
ancients, seems to haye been the first 
to clearly comprehend those important 
truths touching the progress and con- 
nection of organic life upon the globe, 
which have been verified by the labors 
and discoveries of modern geologists. 
Accordingly, in his treatise upon the 
Parts or Organs of Animals, he tells us 
that throughout all animate beings there 
is a scale of gradation in which they as- 
cend from lower to higher forms. '^ Na- 
ture,'' says this great philosopher, " ad- 
vances in an uninterrupted progression 
from the inanimate or elementary to 
plants and animals \ and, lastly, to that 
which, though not wholly an animal, is 
yet so nearly allied to one that, on the 
whole, there is little difference between 
them." 

Here we have a statement, in philo- 
sophical language, of that great princi- 
ple which, through the accurate investi- 
gations of science in modern days, has 
been found to harmonize so closely with 
the well-known operations of nature as 
to lay claim to the title of a law of the 
utmost value and importance, namely : 
The law of the Unity of Nature. This 
is a law founded upon an observed 
order of facts, ^' which, to be entitled to 
the rank of a law," (I use the language 
of one of the most profound thinkers 
of modern times) '^ must be an order so 
constant and uniform as to indicate ne- 
cessity; and necessity can only arise 
out of the action of some compelling 
force. Law, therefore, comes to indi- 
cate not merely an observed order of 
facts, but that law as involving the 
action of some force or forces of which 


nothing more may be known than those 
visible effects. Every observed order of 
physical phenomena suggests inevitably 
to the mind the operations of some 
physical cause. We say of an observed 
order of facts that it must be due to 
some law." * Now the question arises, 
are we in possession, at the present 
time, of such a collection of facts, such 
an induction of particulars, in relation 
to the origin and progress of terrestrial 
lifCi as will authorize us to claim for 
them the sanction and control of such 
a law as this ? Owing to the operation 
of some hidden and mysterious force or 
forces of nature, does life on the earth 
actually advance in a regular succession, 
wherein the lower order of beings are 
followed by higher and still higher 
orders ? Of this there can not be the 
least doubt. No fact in the whole range 
of science is better established \ and, to 
show the harmony of views which ob- 
tains upon this point among scientific 
writers, I will quote from a few of those 
within my reach : 

'* Setting apart the infusoria, a few 
fuci, mollusca and polyparia are 
the first evidence of organic exist- 
ence. These are followed by a large 
increase of the same orders, and the 
addition of crinoidea, Crustacea and 
fishes. In the succeeding period, rep- 
tiles and insects appear, with sauroid 
fishes and an immense development of 
vegetable forms. Large reptiles next 
prevail to an extraordinary degree, and 
doubtful indications of birds and a few 
very small mammalia attest the exist- 
ence of the higher orders of animals. 

* Beign of Lftw. By the Dnke of Argyll. 
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The vegetable kingdom is greatly modi- 
fied, and plants and trees of the co- 
niferous tribes preponderate. The next 
remarkable change is in the sudden in- 
crease of mammiferous animals, and 
the reduction of the reptile tribes ; the 
large extinct pachydermata, as the mam- 
moth mastodon, etc., associated with 
existing genera and species, first ap- 
pear. From this period to the creation 
of man there are no striking general 
modifications in the yarious orders of 
animal and vegetable existence.'^ * 

** Geology, taken as a whole, proves 
that the lower plants and animals pre- 
ceded the higher ; that the coniferee, for 
instance, preceded our true forest trees, 
such as the oak and elm ; that, in like 
manner, the fish preceded the reptile ; 
that the reptile preceded the bird ; that 
the bird preceded the mammiferous quad- 
rupeds and the quadrumana ; and that 
these last preceded man."t 
' ''In the animal kingdom, the grapho- 
lites and trilobites of the silurian seas 
are succeeded by the curious bone-clad 
fishes of the old red sandstone ; these 
by the sauroid fishes of the coal-meas- 
ures ; the sauroid fishes by the gigantic 
sanrians and reptiles of the oolite ; the 
reptiles of the oolite by the huge mam- 
malia of the tertiary epoch ; and these 
in time give place to the present spe- 
cies, with man as the crowning form of 
created existence.*' t 

'* Phenomena in uniform connection 
and uniform relation have prevailed 
through all the past history of creation. 
Geology testifies to the successive in- 
troduction of higher and higher forms 
of Ufe."i 

These facts must be sufficient, I think, 
to convince any candid inquirer of the 
existence of a regular gradation in na- 
ture from the lower to the higher forms 

* Haateiri Wondwt of Oeologj. Page 684. 

t rootprinti ci tbm CrMtor. By Hugh Miller. 
Pii«e228. 

t Text Book of tieology. By Bttrld Page. Page 
138. 

} BcigD of Iaw. By the Dnke of Argyll. 


of life, and that this is so constant and 
uniform as to entitle it pre-eminently to 
be considered the great Law of Life. In 
fully grasping this important truth, the 
mind is beset with certain difficulties 
which it will be well to clear away be- 
fore proceeding further. If we could 
behold the origin or extinction of spe- 
cies in the same way that we behold 
the origin and destruction of individ- 
uals, we would not hesitate to acquiesce 
in the conclusions of science upon the 
subject. The frequency of the occur- 
rence under our own eyes would leave 
us no room to doubt. But when we 
come to look at the origin of species, 
we have no authority for saying that 
during the whole period of man's exist- 
ence on the earth, or at least during 
what is called the historic period, a 
single new species of animals has made 
its appearance — though it is probable 
that one or two, during this period, have 
become extinct. It is on account of this 
element of time, stretching out through 
cycles almost endless, n cross which we 
have to look in order to discover any 
new "biological" creations, tbat our 
faith is made to waver in the existence of 
a regular sequence of being, and conse- 
quently in the law by which that 
sequence is directed and controlled. 
Now, it may be said of the science of 
geology, that among its other remarka- 
ble revelations, it is peculiarly its prov- 
ince to enlighten us concerning the 
true character and duration of time, or 
rather the proper view we are to take of 
i:. If astronomy may appropriately be 
called the science of infinite distance 
or dimension, so geology may be called, 
with equal justice, the science of infinite 
time or duration. It carries the mind 
back so far in the records of the past, 
that it is staggered and confounded at 
the magnitude of the numbers with 
which it tries to compute the ages and 
epochs that have flown by since the 
earth began to be peopled with inhabi- 
tants. While it tells us of the repeated 
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mutatioDS of the earth's sarface, in 
which oceans have changed places with 
continents and continents with oceans, 
and whole mountain chains hftve arisen 
and disappeared again ; while it demon- 
strates the fact that distinct tribes of 
animals and plants have sprang into 
existence, and again vanished to give 
place to others, and that all these 
mightj changes have been efiected by 
agencies similar to those that are now 
ceaselessly active in producing another 
period of revolution, it also informs us 
that, as we trace back the chain of 
existence through the series of fossil- 
iferous strata, almost infinite in dura- 
tion, we come to a period when all ves- 
tiges of organic life are lost in that 
curious '' metamorphism '' which the 
lower rocks have undergone — though 
we can not say that here even life first 
dawned on the earth. All we know is, 
this class of rocks fails to give us any 
further traces of it It is by measuring 
and comparing such vast periods with 
the limited span of existence compre- 
hended within the circle of our own ex- 
perience, by confronting, as it were, this 
endless procession of past events with 
what transpires around us, or even with 
the brief unit of time which human 
history presents to our view, that we 
gradually come to correct the false im- 
pressions that are made upon the mind 
by dwelling upon the transient and 
shifting scenes within our own individ- 
ual experience and observation. 

We do not reflect enough upon the 
fact that, after all, our idea of time is 
but conventional and provisional. In 
common parlance we say time ad- 
vances. But this is in appearance only. 
It retrogrades as much as it advances ; 
or, rather, it does neither the one nor 
the other. It is like a circle that has 
neither beginning nor end ; and as, in 
traveling this circle, we. go backwards 
just as far as we go forwards, so we 
only revolve through the circuit of time, 
being carried in one direction as much 


as in another ; hence, the same amount 
of time is before us as behind us, and 
vice versa^ though we take into the ac- 
count only that portion we have trav- 
eled over, and are apt to consider the 
past as some thing absolutely gone for 
ever. But this past has just the same 
reality now that it ever had ; the same 
that the present has at this moment, or 
that the future ever will have. Neither 
is past, present, or future, except in 
our conventional use and notion of 
the terms. 

Not to dwell further on this point, I 
will add that geology also teaches that 
the creation of a new race carries with 
it the certainty of its ultimate extinc- 
tion, just as inevitably as we can argue 
firom the birth of an individual its fu- 
ture decay and dissolution. " Even our 
own species, as now constituted, with 
instincts that conform to the original 
injunction, ^ increase and multiply,' 
shall one day cease to exist ; a fact not 
less in accordance with belief insepar- 
able from the faith of the Christian, 
than with the widely-founded experience 
of the geologist." * The creation and 
extinction of species correspond with 
the birth and death of individuals. 
Nor ought the frequency of the one 
event as compared with the other to 
weaken the probability of that other's 
occurrence, any more than the fact of 
the earth's revolving on its own axis in 
a single day ought to diminish our faith 
in its revolution round the sun in three 
hundred and sixty-five. The one with 
its regular return of seasons is as morally 
certain as the other with its grateful 
vicissitudes of day and night. 

Now, bearing in mind these important 
considerations; reflecting that in the 
mind of the Creator '^a thousand 
years are as one day," and that by 
our conventional use and idea of the 
word " time," our views of the works of 
His hand have become warped and nar- 

•Footprints of tbo Creator. Hugh Miller. 
Page 804. 
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rowed ; and aeeing, fuTther, that the ori- 
gin and extinction of entire races, no 
matter how protracted the periods that 
intervene between them, proceed with 
the same regularity and uniformity of 
sequence which we witness in the daily 
phenomena of life and death; the 
doubts that distract the mind touching 
the biological laws of creation are grad- 
ually dissolred, and we are prepared to 
ask the following questions : What are 
the peculiar- features of that progress 
which organic life goes through, as, 
starting up after immense intervals of 
time, it appears again and again in new 
forms ? In what particular does the ani- 
mal kingdom of one geologic period dif- 
fer from that of another ? 

We have no ground for assuming, in 
the first place, that the difference is 
owing to any superiority in physical 
structure or organization. So far from 
this, many of the earliest types, as seen 
in the imperishable records of the rocks, 
will challenge comparison, in beauty 
and complexity of arrangement, with 
the most elaborately finished forms of 
the present day. Many of our finest 
marine shells and corals have their 
analogues in .that ancient silnrian sea 
wherein we discover the first dawn of 
marine life. Nothing can be more re- 
markable than the trilobites of this sea, 
with their curious mechanism of vision 
—those two compound eyes, each 
forming the frustum of a cone — which, 
though not uncommon with other crus- 
taceans, b one of those provisions of 
nature that evinces the highest order of 
capacity in the Creator, coupled with 
the most perfect adaptation to the uses 
of the creature. I might, in this way, 
go through the wh51e range of the ex- 
tinct animal kingdoms, for the purpose 
of comparing them with the present 
terrestrial inhabitants, and we should 
fell to find any signs of structural im- 
perfection or experimental processes of 
creation, even in the earliest of them. 

We musty therefore, direct our atten- 


tion elsewhere than to the laws pertain- 
ing to physical being, foV a true explan- 
ation and interpretadon of the phe- 
nomena before us. These we shall 
only discover in the law which governs 
our immaterial nature. The progress 
which has been made through the im- 
measurable successive epochs that are 
marked by the genesis and growth of 
new species, is a progress in the powers 
of instinct and intelligence. Life, when 
it appears in any new shape, goes onward 
and upward through the soul rather than 
through the body. Without stopping 
to inquire whether the evidence is as 
yet sufficient to authorize us to affirm 
that the order of the invertebrate ani- 
mals existed anterior to that of the 
vertebrate, we are certain that, of the 
latter, the fish, the first of the order, 
preceded the reptile, the reptile preceded 
the bird, the bird preceded the mam- 
mal, and the mammal preceded man ; 
and that the advent of these various 
families of the vertebrates upon the 
earth marks, with varying regularity, 
the progress of mental development 
from the lowest point in the scale 
to higher and higher degrees. And 
there are not wanting physiologists at 
the present day who have undertaken 
to show, by mathematical calculation 
and figures, what this advance is in the 
intellectual scale. Thus, they tell us 
that on comparing the brain with the 
spinal cord, they find a definite propor- 
tion between them, which constantly in- 
creases as we ascend from the lower to 
the higher order of animals ; so that 
while this average proportion in the fish, 
the lowest of the vertebrates, is not 
more than as two to one, in man, the 
highest, it is more than twenty to one. 
It is not improbable that this law of 
mental progress among species may 
have some connection, as it certainly has 
some analogy, with the law that governs 
the great consecutive physical changes 
that take place on the earth's surface 
after intervals of immense duration. 
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Those grand and marvellous evolutions 
of nature through which, as we have 
seen, whole continents and mountain 
chains have taken the place of oceans 
and valleys, may they not in their mag- 
nificent march usher in the period when 
a new race is to take its place upon the 
earth, which has been prepared and 
adjusted by new conditions for its habi- 
tation and multiplication? And if 
these great physical revolutions, after 
being fully wrought out, are thus con- 
temporaneous with the advent of new 
species, may we not expect the one 
that is now in progress to be fraught 
with and to culminate in similar conse- 
quences? Are the inscrutable forces 
of that wonderful Law of Life which I 
have been considering, dormant and no 
longer active? Have they, by some 
miraculous interference, been checked 
in their course, and deprived of their 
power? Surely, to beings endowed 
with reason, " with such vast discourse 
reaching before and afler," there can 
be but one answer to such a question. 
But if it had been propounded to our im- 
mediate predecessors, the quadrumana, 
and they had been capable of enter- 
taining it, we might expect some such 
reply as this : ^' What folly to imagine 
any other race ever to come upon the 
earth 1 Where are our superiors to be 
found ? And have we not fulfilled all 
the ends of animate existence? For 
OS the sun was made to shine by day, 
and the stars by night The trees grow 
op to furnish us our food, and the 
rivers run to slake our thirst When 
we cease to exist behold the end of all 
things earthly I" And the very next 
inhabitant of the earth, primordial 
man, with intellect only a little above 
the quadrumana, clothed in a form 
scarcely more human, subsisting like 
them on the spontaneous fruits of the 
soil, and exhausting all his resources 
both of mind and body in contriving 
how to destroy the other inhabitants, 
would have returned a similar answer. 


But to us, to whom it has been given 
to discover the law whereby the Author 
of all things has seen fit to introduce 
the different orders of his creatures 
upon the earth, at first implanting only 
the feeblest germ of understanding, fol- 
lowing this up in the higher orders with 
gifU and endowments of a higher na- 
ture, and at every step in the series 
augmenting more and more the measure 
of wisdom and intelligence, until finally 
man has been brought upon the stage 
of action, highly distinguished by the 
addition of the moral to the rational 
principle — for us, I say, after discover- 
ing this grand clue to the mysteries of 
our being, to discard it just as we are 
entering upon the labyrinth where it 
may be of some use to us in our pro- 
gress, is little better than willfully shut- 
ting our eyes to the light, and ven- 
turing a guess where there is some 
chance for demonstration. By the light 
of this law we may see foreshadowed or 
prefigured before us, as clearly as we 
can see any thing in the farnlistant fu- 
ture, a line of intelligences in respect to 
whom we may observe that in point of 
" mentalism,'' or the faculty by which 
we judge of the true relations of things, 
the proportion that holds between our- 
selves and our immediate predecessors, 
the quadrumana, may be taken as the 
minimum of that which will exist be- 
tween them and ourselves, and that in 
point of ^'moralism," or the faculties 
by which we discover and distinguish 
moral truth, we may conclude that the 
post-human inhabitants will have an 
almost infinite advantage over us, seeing 
that we are really the first that possess 
these faculties in the slightest degree, 
and that to us they are given in such 
limited measure as scarcely to enable 
us to discriminate, in cases of doubt or 
difficulty, the good from the bad, the 
true from the false; for, with all our 
boasted progress in ethical knowledge, 
it will not be disputed by the candid ob- 
server that the moral theory, as well as 
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practice, of different nations are an- 
tagonistic to each other, and that there 
is not a moral code or even a precept 
in any part of the world that is not con- 
tradicted by the habits and conduct 
not only of individnals but of entire 
commanities. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the most rigid optimist will not 
deny that there is much room for im- 
provement in the character and conduct 
of mankind ; and that beings might be 
called into existence possessed of moral 
instincts and attributes as much above 
ours as ours are above the brutes. 

Upon the peculiar qualities and dis- 
tinctions of the post-human species, it 
were vain and idle to venture any specu- 
lations. As well might the first verte- 
brates, whilst sporting in their native 


element, undertake to predict the nature 
and habits of the feathered tribes ; nor, 
doubtless, could their surprise be any 
greater, if they were able to comprehend 
that these tribes could live in and cleave 
the air with the same ease that they 
could cleave the waters, than ours would 
be, if we had pictured out before us the 
characteristics and attributes of the next 
great family upon the earth. All we 
know on this subject is what is fore- 
shadowed in the great law of creation, 
which I have endeavored to trace out, that 
this family will be far in advance of us 
in reason and intelligence, as well as in 
all those moral attributes by which we 
lay claim to some connection with the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. 


LOST AND FOUND IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. E. HOOD. 


HE who seeks fresh fields of adven- 
ture and romance should explore 
the Rocky Mountains, now brought near 
to the easterq half of the continent by 
the consummation of the grandest rail- 
road enterprise of the age ; should 
make the acquaintance of some of the 
old trappers, whose occupation is now 
nearly gone, and feast eye and soul 
upon scenery unique and beautiful be- 
yond any thing to be found in the Alps. 
A few glimpses of this scenery have 
been caught and fixed upon canvass 
by Beard and Bierstadt, but its multi- 
form aspects, majestic and resplendent, 
offer to our artists new scope, and will 
challenge their genius and skill for ages 
to come. It needs but acquaintance 
with these grand focal peaks and parks 
of the continent to justify the predic- 
tion that here, in the near future, art, 
romance and poetry are to find choicest 
themes and sublimest inspiration. 


There are also tales of adventure here 
yet to be told, that shall rival the wild- 
est creations of the imagination ; tales 
of blood, of captivity, rescue, and re- 
venge — and some of events that are 
even now occurring — that are scarcely 
paralleled in our colonial annals. One 
of these stories, the subjects of which 
yet live, I will relate. 

In the spring of 1850, a party of In- 
dians, of the fierce Apache tribe, made a 
foray into northwestern Texas. Their 
object was plunder. They were not 
''on the war path," and killed only 
those who made a show of resistance. 
In the day time they avoided the settle* 
ments or approached them with peaceful 
professions; but at night they would 
make sudden raids, and ride off with all 
the valtable horses and mules before the 
people were ^sufficiently aroused to at- 
tack them ; and pursuit was so hazard- 
ous and useless that it was not often 
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attempted. The isolated fanns or 
ranches they visited in open day in 
such numbers that resistance was im* 
possible, and they took whatever they 
pleased. There was a new settlement 
of Germans, named Hermann, on the 
San Saba River, some fifty miles east 
of Fort Lancaster, whose people, fore- 
warned of the approach of the Indians, 
forsook their homes and fled, with the 
exception of a single family, consisting 
of man and wife, son and daughter. 
The father undertook to protect his 
home, and he and hifl wife were merci- 
lessly sacrificed and their dwelling 
burned. The children were spared, only 
to be carried away as captives. The 
daughter was then about twelve years 
old. She is now the wife of a Mexican 
ranchero, not far from Taos, in New 
Mexico. The son, who was fifteen years 
old when captured, now resides with his 
sister, and is herdsman to his Mexican 
brother. Their strange and eventful 
story I relate substantially as they told 
it to me. As they object to the publi- 
cation of their names, through fear of 
annoyance from curious visitors, I wiTl 
call them, for convenience, Earl and 
Marguerite. 

The Indians proceeded northwest as 
rapidly as their horses could be driven, 
and after many days arrived in a wild 
mountain region, the approach to which 
was through a valley dotted with gro- 
tesque masses of stone, which the excited 
imaginations of the German children 
readily transformed into huge monsters, 
giants and castles, such as they 'had 
read of in their favorite books. One 
presented the head of an immense 
sphinx, with a fearful scowl of con- 
tempt and scorn upon his rough fea- 
tures. Another was an ugly dwarf, 
squatting on the summit of a tall pyra- 
mid, and threatening to tumble himself 
down upon their heads. Qua castellated 
cliff near him was what* seemed the 
head of an eagle, with a snake coiled 
about it. There were also temples, 


Chinese pagodas, tall and delicate spires 
standing alone or in clusters, uncouth 
idols, animals of various kinds ; and, 
indeed, almost any image could be 
formed from these singular rocks by an 
.imaginative eye. The place was doubt- 
less what is now known as '' The Garden 
of the Gods," or another corresponding 
to it in its weird and fantastic scenery, 
which travelers look upon with awe or 
mirth, as the mood of the beholder 
gives to the gigantic shapes frightful or 
comical semblances. These rocks are 
granite, capped with limestone, worn 
into various and extraordinary shapes 
by the action of the elements through 
periods of time too long to be repre- 
sented or comprehended. The Indians 
also visited a cluster of boiling mineral 
springs, which they seemed to regard as 
sacred, for into them they cast offerings 
of arrows and various trinkets, and 
sprinkled their own heads and those of 
their ponies with the water. 

After leaving the springs the party 
proceeded westward, and for several days 
made a circuitous course among the 
mountains, evidently avoiding the trails 
most traveled. One tall peak, crowned 
with snow, was almost constantly in 
sight, and seemed to the captive chil- 
dren to be very beautiful. At sunrise 
and sunset it was brilliantly luminous, 
displaying in succession a variety of 
colors and shades, from faint pink 
through rose, violet and purple, to 
orange, then to sea green, fading at last 
into cold white again ; and in all its 
changes of hue seeming to transmit 
rather than reflect the glow of the sky, 
and to be a gigantic precious stone in 
a setting of pearl and emerald. I 
judge that this must have been Pike's 
Peak, one of the most symmetrical of 
the Rocky Mountain pinnacles, and ex- 
celled in hight and impressiveness only 
by Mounts Gray and Long ; while Ro- 
salie, so named from the wife of Bier- 
stadt, is thought to rival them all in 
beauty. 
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The Indians were now evidently be- 
coming anxious. Scouts were fre- 
quently sent outy and came back with 
troubled looks, and made their reports 
with animated gestures. The company 
and the herd of stolen horses were kept 
compactly together; narrow and nearly 
inaccessible canons were selected for 
resting placed at night, and every move- 
ment indicated fear of approaching 
enemies. And there was good cause 
for these apprehensions. One night 
after all, except those on guard at a 
little distance from the camp, had rolled 
themselves in their blankets under a 
rough shelter of pine branches, the 
usual fire being omitted by way of pre- 
caution, they were suddenly startled by 
the fierce war-whoop from hundreds of 
savages close upon them. The Apaches 
sprang instantly to their feet, and a 
iearful conflict ensued. In the confu- 
sion the young captives, with no thought 
but to escape the immediate peril and 
horror, crept stealthily away and climbed 
up the declivity on one side of the cafion, 
until a vertical precipice confronting 
them prevented further progress. They 
were still near enough to the scene of 
conflict to hear the clash of weapons 
and the groans of the dying, but could 
see nothing distinctly. The struggle 
was soon over; the attacking party were 
evidently victorious, and they lingered 
only to strip and scalp the dead 
and dying and gather up the plunder of 
ihe camp. They were soon heard go- 
ing hastily out of the narrow valley, 
leading the captured horses. 

The children still clung closely to 
each other, scarcely daring to breathe 
until the echoes of the receding band 
were lost in the distance. They then 
felt that they were once more free, and 
whispered their congratulations; but 
they dared not stir till the day broke 
upon the mountains, and they felt them- 
selves alone with nature and with God. 
It was well they had remained quiet, for 
they could now see that they were on 


the shelf of a precipice, to which they 
would not have ventured if they had 
seen whither they were climbing, and 
to descend with safety to the valley was 
no easy task. Moving cautiously, and 
letting themselves down by the roots of 
stinted shrubbery and the crevices of 
the rocks, they at length came to the 
camp, now horrible with blood and mu- 
tilated bodies. Though stiff with cold 
and weary with watching and excite- 
ment, they dared not remain, but gath- 
ering up some of the fragments of meat 
left by the Indians they hastened away, 
taking the opposite course to that of 
the retreating savages. They endeav- 
ored to keep to a southward direction, 
80 far as the nature of the country 
would permit, but were compelled to 
wind around the mountains, and seemed 
to make but little progress. How long 
they thus wandered they can not tell, 
but they think it was at least a mouth. 
Their supply of meat was soon ex- 
hausted, and for several days they had 
for food only the mountain raspberries, 
which were delicious but afforded little 
sustenance. At length the discovery of 
portions of an antelope which had been 
partially eaten by some wild beast saved 
them from starvation. As is the com- 
mon fact in this light and dry air, the 
flesh of the antelope was drying instead 
of decaying, and had the flavor of par- 
tially cooked meat. The wanderers 
had suffered from lack of clothing as 
well as food, for the nights are pun- 
gently cold in that elevated region at 
all seasons ; but their strength held out 
remarkably, and they ielt their courage 
and vivacity to be increasing from day 
to day. They almost reproached them- 
selves that they could be happy under 
such adverse and hopeless circum- 
stances, and in spite of the burden of 
their great bereavement. They both 
assure me that some of the happiest 
hours they recollect were passed in that 
lonely journey among the mountains. 
The exhilaration of the air, the scenery. 
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and the free and simple life, made them 
oblivious alike of past safiering and fu- 
ture peril. Those who visit the same 
region under better circumstances speak 
with like enthusiasm of the great en- 
joyment they realize in the feeling of 
renewed and quickened life ; and not of 
animal life merely, but that of mind 
hnd heart. The sense of freedom and 
elasticity passes over from flesh to 
spirit. In this full and stimulative 
ether the irritated lungs find a healing 
balm, the weak and painful nerves 
strength and solace, and the whole man 
that recuperation which seems like a 
new influx of life from its primeval 
sources. Here, indeed, is the fountain 
of perpetual youth, of which the ancient 
poets sang, but which they never found. 
The enjoyment of Karl and Mar- 
guerite was destined, alas, to a speedy 
and painful termination. Awaking late 
one morning, Karl found that his sister 
was not at his side. Perhaps, he 
thought, the bright day had tempted 
her to wander in search of berries for 
their breakfast ; and he called her name 
repeatedly, but no answer came back 
beside the echoes. He dared not go far 
from his resting place, lest he might be 
unable to find his way back ; but he ex- 
plored a considerable circuit around, 
still calling Jier name, till the sun was 
high above the mountains and his 
anxiety had deepened into alarm and 
nearly hopeless grief. For two days he 
wandered around the spot where they 
had last slept, taking continually wider 
and wider circuits, but could gain no 
clue to the direction she had taken. 
Had she been seized in her sleep by 
some wild beast and dragged away and 
devoured ? Had a savage of the wilder- 
ness, more to be dreaded than the wild 
beast, stolen her away ? Neither sup- 
position seemed credible, for her shawl 
lay where she had slept, and there were 
no indications of a struggle. No, she 
had either wandered away for berries 
and been lost, or reason had forsaken 


her. In either case she would perish in 
the mountains. Still Karl lingered 
around the spot, hoping against hope, 
and reluctant to admit that the last 
relative and friend had been taken frt)m 
him, until he felt that he too must soon 
perish if he remained there; and he 
gathered up the few tokens Marguerite 
had left, and moved listlessly on. 

Of what occurred for a considerable 
time after this, Karl has but an imper- 
fect recollection. I make out, however, 
that he passed through the great San 
Luis park, and saw its beautiful lake 
and its unrivaled coronal of mountains, 
but with little strength or heart to enjoy 
a scene which is yet destined to break 
upon thousands of admiring eyes as a 
new revelation of grandeur and beauty. 
Passing to the south of the lake, Karl 
evidently followed down the valley of 
the Upper Rio Grande, and then turned 
westward to the sources of the San 
Juan, through a country as yet almost 
unknown. I should hesitate to repeat 
his account of what he found there, did 
not the reports of Lieutenant Ives and 
other explorers render it altogether cred- 
ible. Emerging one day from a deep 
cafton, he entered a wide and charming 
valley, musical with swift rivulets from 
the mountains, upon one side of which 
rose a singular edifice of stone, so large 
and high that he doubted the evidence 
of his own senses, and thought he must 
be dreaming. The building seemed to 
him to cover more than an acre of 
ground, and it rose by successive ter- 
races, each smaller than the preceding, 
to the hight of six stories, surmounted 
by what looked like an altar. Karl at 
first feared to approach the building, 
but after waiting awhile and seeing no 
indication that it was inhabited, he ven- 
tured near. The first story was a solid 
wall, with no opening or means of ac- 
cess to the second ; but Karl found a 
prostrate pine tree near by, which he 
leaned against the wall, and so climbed 
to the top of the first terrace with some 
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difficulty. Entering the nearest door, 
he found a large room eonnected with 
seyeral smaller ones, all empty and evi- 
dently long deserted, but showing no 
sig^ns of decay. A series of these suites 
of rooms extended around the building, 
all opening upon the terrace, but not 
connected with each other. The stories 
above corresponded to this, except that 
the rooms were smaller. The fifth story 
was not divided, but was one large hall 
or corridor, and here Karl was some- 
what agitated by the discovery of tokens 
of recent human occupation. Several 
bows and arrows hung against the wall, 
and upon buffalo skins spread over the 
floor were strips of dried meat. Most 
gratifying of all to Earl was the discov- 
ery of a small pouch of salt, a season- 
ing he had not tasted since he lefl home ) 
and he made a luxurious repast, and 
then hastened down to slake his thirst 
in a clear brook close by. So weary 
and foot-sore was he from his long wan- 
dering, so eager for shelter and rest, 
and withal so little regardful of his own 
life, since he had lost all hope of ever 
again seeing Marguerite, that he deter- 
mined to establish himself in the de- 
serted palace, await the return of its 
late occupants, and risk such treatment 
as they might offer him. It proved to 
be a wise decision, for he remained 
many days unmolested, and with plenty 
of meat and fresh berries for food he 
soon felt his vigor renewed, and with 
it the love of life returning. He had 
explored every part of his strange habi- 
tation, and had found some specimens 
of rude sculpture and fragments of 
small idols, but nothing of real value. 
Becoming weary at last of his spacious 
bat lonely hotel, he made a wallet of 
skin and packed it with dried meat, and 
slinging it over his shoulder, started 
one bright morning to follow down the 
brooky hoping it might lead him out of 
the mountains and to the abodes of civ- 
ih'zcKl men* Nothing could have been 
more delightful than his path through a 


series of deep cafions and green and 
fragrant little valleys, until on the 
third day he emerged into a larger val- 
ley, where the brook joined itself to a 
river, and before him stood a cluster of 
houses like the one he had recently oc- 
cupied. A large one, surmounted by 
the altar-shaped cupola, stood in the 
center, surrounded by a series of smaller 
edifices of the same shape, altogether 
presenting a quite imposing appear- 
ance. The buildings had so fresh and 
new a look that he felt sure they must 
be inhabited, and he determined to test 
the hospitality of the people. He made 
the circuit of the buildings, shouting to 
attract attention, but aroused no living 
creature, and was satisfied that he was 
still alone, having this time not merely 
a temple but a city at his sole dis- 
posal. 

Having slept soundly upon the stone 
floor of one of the houses, Karl rose 
with the sun the next morning and pro- 
ceeded to explore his city. The houses 
corresponded in every respect with that 
he had first occupied, but there were 
more relics of the ancient inhabitants. 
There were inscriptions upon tablets 
set into the wall, heads rudely carved in 
stone, seats of coarse marble, and frag- 
ments of pottery exhibiting considerable 
art in their ornamentation. In the side 
of the altar that crowned the central 
temple there was a marble slab that 
evidently concealed a receptacle of 
some sort. Karl's curiosity was awak- 
ened, and bringing some heavy boulders 
from below, he succeeded in breaking 
and removing the slab. His labor was 
rewarded by the exposure of a heap of 
small uncouth images and various 
dishes and instruments, all of gold. 
One of the images, which he still re- 
tains, is pronounced to be finer and 
more beautiful gold than is now ob- 
tained anywhere in these mountains. 
Possibly, when ex-Qovernor Gilpin, of 
Colorado, one of the earliest and most 
enthusiastic explorers of this section, 
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shall find the deposits of precious metal 
in mass which he fully believes to exist 
somewhere in this focal elevation of the 
continent, the gold there will be as pure 
and brilliant as that of which the Aztecs 
made their gods and their utensils of 
worship. For there can be no doubt 
that Karl found his treasures in an 
Aztec temple. There are specimens of 
these edifices remaining in Arizona and 
New Mexico, which are called pnebloS| 
from the name of a tribe of Indians 
occupying them, who claim to be the 
descendants of the Aztecs. These 
Pueblos are remarkably intelligent and 
inoffensive, and they say that their an- 
cestors long ago deserted the houses 
and villages among the mountains to 
escape ttie hostile tribes. They now 
occupy only such as are near the white 
settlements and military posts, and those 
built upon almost inaccessible bluffs 
and precipices. Lieutenant Ives visited 
several ot these villages in his attempt to 
explore the Colorado Eiver in 1868, and 
found the Moquis Pueblos quite civil- 
ized, and different in forms and ieatures 
from the other tribes. More than three 
hundred years ago, Spanish explorers 
from Mexico penetrated this region, 
and gave the same account of the 
Pnebios and their singular dwellings; 
and at various intervals since, Jesuit 
missionaries have brought back con- 
firmations of the Spanish accounts. 
The traditions of the Pueblos tell of an 
immense population of their ancestors 
inhabiting the basin of the Colorado 
and its tributaries, in a time long past, 
when the country was well watered and 
like a garden, and gold was common in 
every house. From this region the 
Moutezumas are supposed to have re- 
ceived those abundant treasures that 
tempted the cupidity of the Spaniards 
to conquest, and the extermination of a 
helpless race. 

Karl took as many of the golden 
images and curious implements as he 
could conveniently carry upon his per- 


son and in his wallet of provisions, and 
started again upon his solitary journey. 
Every day the river grew wider and 
deeper, and it soon occurred to Earl 
that he might take advantage of its 
current and economize his own strength. 
Ue accordingly devoted a day to the 
construction of a ratt from such dry 
limbs of trees as he could collect and 
bind together with strips of hide from 
his wallet. The structure was not very 
firm, but he trusted himself to its frail 
support, and for two or three days the 
voyage was most delightfuL The coun- 
try through which he passed was strik- 
ing in its scenery. At some points high 
cliffs rose close to one side of the 
stream, while on the other charming 
valleys, fragrant with flowers and gay 
with brilliant and musical birds, spread 
out to the foot of some neighboring 
mountain. Several times he had dis- 
tant glimpses of clusters of pueblos 
like those he had visited. Occasionally 
the river would contract suddenly be- 
tween precipitous banks and sweep him 
onward with iiearful impetuosity. At 
length, just after sunset one afternoon, 
he felt his speed rapidly accelerating, 
and before he could make an attempt 
to touch the shore he was plunging and 
whirling down rapids into a deep chasm. 
He clung firmly to the raft and was 
soon in comparatively calm water ; but 
the current was still very swift. The 
cafion grew narrow again, and its black 
walls towered a tremendous hight over 
his head. There was no recourse but 
to drift on with the current, into the 
darkness and and to probable death. 
Through the long night he clung with 
the energy of despair to the raft, not 
daring to sleep, and so passed several 
rapids and through rushing gorges; 
and the morning brought no relief. 
The river indeed grew wider, but the 
cafion deeper, and its rocky buttresses 
barred all outlet of escape. To com- 
plete his wretchedness, a cascade from 
a tall cliff drenched him with icy water 
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and wasbed his wallet into the deep 
stream. He cared nothing for the loss 
of the golden idols, but would gladly 
have given the two that jet remained 
in his pockets for a morsel of dried 
bnffalo. 

Of the remainder of his voyage, Karl 
can give but a vague account. He 
recollects that the sunken river, on 
which he had been drilling, made a 
junction with a much larger stream, 
which flowed through a still deeper and 
more tremendous cafion for many miles. 
He alflo tells of banks of golden sand 
in the shallows of the latter stream, 
some of which he scooped up with his 
hand and put in his pocket, and still 
exhibits. It consists of about one-fourth 
of granules of white and rose quartz, 
roanded by the action of the water, and 
three-fourths of similar granules of 
bright yellow gold, with some flakes and 
dust of the same. Allowance must 
be made for a youthful imagination, 
quickened by excitement and fasting, 
bat Karl is confident that the bed of 
the large river was composed of this 
rich sand for long distances, and he 
avows his purpose at some time to seek 
these deposits, though deterred hitherto 
by the entreaties of Marguerite, who is 
unwilling that he should risk his life 
in the doubtful search for a region 
where he suffered so much. 

I have no doubt that Karl went down 
the San Juan into the grand cafion of 
the Colorado Biver. There have been 
several abortive attempts to ascend the 
river through this cafion, and one man 
has since passed down through it, if we 
may believe his account, which is re- 
ported and accredited by Dr. 0. C. 
Parry, the geologist of a survey for a 
Pacific railroad on the thirty-fifth paral- 
lel. James White, now living at Call- 
ville, the head of navigation on the 
Colorado, is the man who professes to 
have made the voyage down the river 
to that point. White states that he em- 
barked upon a raft on Grand Biver, an 


upper tributary of the Colorado, with 
one companion, Henry Strole, in order 
to escape a party of Indians who had 
killed one of bis comrades and stolen 
their supplies. Strole was washed off 
the rail in a rapid and drowned. White 
adhered to his raft, and reached Callville 
in fourteen days, nearly starved and his 
reason almost gone. He estimates the 
average hight of the walls of the cafion 
at three thousand feet, and its length 
at five or six hundred miles, with no 
available opening in its solid walls, as 
he thinks. But he must have been 
most of the time, in ^e latter part of 
the voyage, asleep or too insensible 
to notice accurately, and it is likely 
there will be found breaks in the cafion, 
and possibly valleys at intervals along 
the river. This stupendous natural 
canal through solid rock has no known 
parallel, and it should be fully explored 
by government engineers for additions 
to the topographical and scientific 
knowledge of our own country, as well 
as for the advantage of the pioneers of 
industry and civilization, who are press- 
ing up to it on all sides. 

To return to our young adventurer, 
Karl was picked up by some friendly 
Indians a few miles above Callville, and 
alter a few days was able to walk to 
that settlement. There he fortunately 
met with several of his own countrymen, 
and his wants were provided for. A 
yearns labor and self-denial furnished 
him with means to return to Texas, and 
he joined a train going in that direc- 
tion. . He was welcomed by the old 
neighbors of his parents at Hermann as 
one alive from the dead. But he could 
not be persuaded to stay there so long 
as any uncertainty remained about the 
fate of his sister. Against the expos- 
tulations of friends, he sold the land 
left by his father for much less than its 
value, and started to trace over again, if 
possible, the route taken by the Indians 
who had carried Marguerite and him- 
self away as captives. But he soon 
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lost the trail; and thoaght it best to 
make directly for Santa Fe, inquiring of 
every person, to whom he could make 
himself in any degree intelligible, as to 
a German girl stolen by Indians. He 
sought eagerly every Indian camp, but 
could ascertain nothing. Finding sev- 
eral Germans at Santa Fe, and his sup- 
ply of money being scant, he was in- 
duced to remain and take employment. 
He had been there nearly six years, at 
•every opportunity diligently pushing his 
inquiries for his lost sister, when one 
day he met a Mexican ranchero who 
could talk German quite intelligibly. 
To him he repeated his story and put 
the usual question. The face of the 
Mexican suddenly kindled up, and he 
asked eagerly, 

*^ And what was your* sister's name?'' 

''Marguerite," replied Karl, almost 
choking with the emotion of newly 
.awakened hope. 

"And you are Karl?*' said the Mexi- 
can quickly. 

"lam." 

" Then you are my brother. Mar- 
guerite is my wife. Come with me." 

Both were too deeply moved for 
words. They made hurried prepara- 
'tioDs for their journey, and were soon 
in the Mexican's mule cart, briskly 
moviug northward. An hour elapsed 
before they were composed enough to 
talk, and then only in bri^f exclama- 
tions of surprise and delight, and an- 
ticipations of still profouuder emotions 
of the same kind in Marguerite, so dear 
to both. "Marguerite shall tell, you 
all," was the only answer Karl could 
obtain to his inquiries about his sister's 
history afler she left him in the moun- 
tains. At nightfall of the second day — 
for it was a hard ride of two days from 
Sante Fe to Taos — they approached 
the ranche of Marguerite's husband. 
Both were greatly excited, and not a 
little anxious about the first effect of 
their appearance upon Marguerite. But 
they drove straight to the door and 


sprang together to the ground. Mar- 
guerite at the same moment opened the 
door, manifestly surprised alike at the 
speedy return of her husband and the 
appearance of a stranger ; but, with a 
woman's quick instinct, she read the 
whole thing in their faces on the in- 
stant, and was weeping on the neck of 
Karl before a word had been spoken. 
Only those who know ihe pure love of 
brother and sister can comprehend the 
happiness of such a meeting, and for 
others it would be vain to describe it. 
A young Karl was soon in the arms of 
his uncle and namesake, and a happier 
group was never seen in the most bril- 
liant urban saloon than gathered around 
the log fire of the Mexican ranchero 
that night. 

After the evening repast had been 
eaten, and the house was put in order 
by the diligent Marguerite, they had all 
become sufficiently composed for co- 
herent conversation, and Marguerite 
told her story. Karl had been right in 
supposing that when she lefl him among 
the mountains she had stolen quietly 
from their bed of pine boughs that she 
might not awaken him, and had gone 
in search of berries. Wandering ou 
from one clump of bushes to another, 
she filled her apron with berries, and 
started to return to the camp. But she 
mistook the direction, and after walking 
on for some time she became alarmed 
and felt that she had gone wrong, but 
was utterly at a loss how to retrace her 
steps. She called loudly upon Karl, 
but could hear no reply. Then, at- 
tempting to determine the true direction 
by the s^in, she started on again, and 
after running, walking, and shouting till 
.she was nearly exhausted, she entered a 
deep valley and threw herself despair- 
ingly upon the ground. After a brief 
rest she rose and walked forward again ; 
but feebly and slowly, for she had nearly 
lost all hope. At length she emerged 
upon a well-marked trail, and was list- 
lessly dragging herself along, wheu 
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three men on horseback suddenly came 
upon her. She had no time to conceal 
herself, or little thought of her own 
safety, now that she had given up the 
hope of finding Karl again. The men 
were Mexican hunters, rough and 
shaggy, but their greeting was kindly. 
They questioned her as to her being 
alone in the mountains, but she could 
not understand them ; nor could they 
comprehend the gestures by which she 
strove to tell them of her lost brother. 
It was not difficult, however, for her to 
see that they were friends, aiid when 
the youngest and fairest of the three 
motioned her to a seat behind him on 
his saddle, she hesitated but a moment, 
for she saw no alternative but a solitary 
death. The Mexican gently lifted her 
upon the horse, and she clung to him 
for support. They slept in a rude hut 
that night, and the next day they came 
to a lonely ranche among the eastern 
foot-hills of the mountains, where her 
protector procured a pony for her, 
taught her how to manage the animal, 
and rode most of the time at her side, 
paying her many delicate attentions 
that indicated a more refined gallantry 
than one would look for beneath so un- 
couth an exterior. He took her to his 
father's ranche, near Taos, where his 
mother soothed her with those gentle, 
womanly ministrations that need no 
words to interpret their meaning, and 
she soon felt herself at home among 
these benevolent strangers. But Mar- 
guerite was full of grief and anxiety 
for Karl, and her kind hostess, having 
ascertained that she was a German, 
sent a long distance for a woman of 
that language to act as interpreter. 
Through her, Marguerite was able to 
tell of her brother ; but she was readily 
convinced that a search for him would 
be fruitless, and at length learned to 
find comfort in the hope that a good 
Providence would some day bring him 
back to her. 

How, through the intervention of the 


German woman, who was induced to 
remain for a year in the family, Mar- 
guerite taught the young ranchero Ger- 
man, while she learned Spanish from 
him ; how compassion on one side, and 
gratitude on the other gradually ripened 
into a more tender sentiment; how at 
length Marguerite was persuaded to be* 
come the wife of the gallant Mexican ; 
how her prayer that her first bom might 
be a son and resemble Karl had been 
granted ; how all this, and much more 
Marguerite related, with a depth of love 
for both brother and husband that can 
not be reproduced in cold, dead words, 
we leave to the reader's imagination to 
fill out and color. The blessedness of 
that hour was like that of the reunions 
in heaven. 

Karl and Marguerite are now the 
happiest among a people whose most 
notable characteristic is the keen enjoy- 
ment of life, for the recollection of past 
trial and suffering gives a zest to their 
enjoyment which those can not know 
whose happiness has been unbroken 
and habitual. And the same cause has 
imparted to them a broader sympathy, 
so that, through all the country around, 
they are known and beloved for their 
compassion and ready helpfulness. To 
fulfill the great rule of the Master, 
to ^* Rejoice with those that rejoice and 
weep with those that weep," is to them 
the first and controlling impulse. And 
such divine charity they find to be its 
own exceeding great reward, thus veri- 
fying the profound philosophy of him 
who wrote : " The heart grows so large 
and so rich and so variously endowed, 
when it has a great sense of bliss, that 
it can give smiles to some, and tears to 
others, with equal sincerity, and enjoy 
its own peace throughout all." 

My story has no moral that it does 
not carry along with it. But, as the 
dominie would say, it suggests ^* a few 
remarks by way of improvement." 

First, let no man infected with the 
passion for gold expend time or money 
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in searching for it '^ in mass " among 
the Rocky Mountains — if there, it prob- 
ably lies too deep to be found before the 
next grand upheaval of the earth's 
crust — nor in the golden sands of the 
cafion of the Colorado, for all he brings 
thence will cost more than its value. 
There is abundance of gold and silver 
in these mountains, and muscle and 
brain, fire and steam, will bring it forth, 
to enrich the country for generations to 
come. And for scientific research, for 
adventure, for recreation and health, 
this vast half-known region offers won- 
derful resources and attractions. 

Secondly, and lastly: ''The noble 
red man,'' if he ever was, is no more. 
Alas that, through both mistaken kind- 
ness and intentional abuse, the surviv- 
ing Indian has become stupid, false and 
cruel. At this moment, more white 
women and children, captured on the 


frontier, are enduring personal outrage 
and degradation in Indian camps than 
those who live in safe and quiet homes 
can readily believe. It is time these 
barbarities were for ever terminated. 
We must no longer permit the pioneers 
of our civilization to be sacrificed in a 
contest, the result of which was long 
since pre-determined. Rightfully or 
wrongfully as to the past, the white 
race now holds the continent. The 
march of empire across the Rocky 
Mountains is not to be retarded by an 
effete barbarism. And it is not crueity 
to the Indians, but justice and mercy, 
to compel them to stand out of the way 
of the advancing white race. They 
must submit to the dominant law and 
order, or perish before it. ''' The noble 
red man " can never appear again un- 
less as a citizen of the Republic 


TAXATION. 


BY JAMES WESTERN. 


IT is but a few years ago that every 
American congratulated himself that 
his country was exempted from the vast 
burthen of taxation which pressed so 
heavily on the productive energies of 
nearly every European State ; and Sid- 
ney Smith, in one of the early numbers 
of the Edinburgh EevieWy in contrast- 
ing, iu this respect, the condition of the 
United States with that of Great Bri- 
tain, used the following language : 

'* We can inform Jonathan what are 
thfc inevitable consequences of being 
too fond of glory : Taxes upon every arti- 
cle ^\ hich enters into the mouth, or covers 
the back, or is placed under the foot; 
taxes upon every thing which is pleasant 
to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste j taxes 
upon warmth, light and locomotion; 
taxes on every thing on earth, and the 


waters under the earth ; on every thing 
that comes from abroad, or is grown at 
home ; taxes on the raw material ; taxes 
on every fresh value that is added to it 
by the industry of man; taxes on the 
sauce which pampers man's appetite, 
and the drug that restores him to health ; 
on the ermine that decorates the judge, 
and the rope which hangs the criminal ; 
on the poor man^s salt and the rich 
man's spice ; on the brass nails of the 
co£Bn and the ribbons of the bride ; at 
bed or board, couchant or levant, we 
must pay. The school-boy whips his 
taxed top ; the beardless youth manages 
his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on 
a taxed road ; and the dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine, which has 
paid seven per cent., into a spoon that 
has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself 
back on his chintz bed^ which has paid 
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twenty-two per cent, and expires in tbe 
arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of one hundred pounds for the 
privilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately 
taxed from two to ten per cent. Be- 
sides the probate, large fees are de- 
manded for burying him in the chan- 
cel; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble, and he is 
then gathered to his fathers — to be 
taxed no more." 

We now find ourselves involved in a 
debt nearly as large as that of Great 
Britain, but requiring a larger amount 
to be raised by taxation to meet its ac- 
cruing interest. We may, however, lay 
this flattering unction to our souls, that 
whilst the debts of most European 
States have been incurred in wars 
originating in the personal ambition of 
monarchs, or to preserve the balance of 
power, or to propagate a particular 
faith, or some such nonsense, our debt 
was incurred in preserving the unity 
of the Republic ; and no true patriot 
can regret the vast expenditure of 
treasure and of blood, rather than to 
have seen this country, the future home 
of untold millions of the human race, 
split up into jarring and repulsive fac- 
tions. 

Without repining, then, we feel that 
we have the strength and energy to 
stand np under this burthen, and that 
each year, with the increase of our 
population and the development of our 
resources, it will become less oppressive. 
While England looks upon her debt as 
an encumbrance never to be removed, 
as a mortgage upon all of her magnifi- 
cent estate to remain so long as the 
interest is provided for, or an inheri- 
tance charged with a perpetual annu- 
ity ; we regard our debt as a source of 
annoyance, as an incubus resting on 
our energies, and cherish the hope that 
the present or the coming generation 
will eztiognish it. 


This debt is upon us, and to meet its 
constantly accumulating interest we 
have a system of internal revenue 
which, as the commissioner declares, 
'' probably finds no parallel in any re- 
cent history; and, with the exception 
of land and the direct products of agri- 
culture — other than cotton and sugar — 
taxation has been made, so far as do- 
mestic production was concerned, all 
but universal." Under these circum- 
stances the inquiry into the principles 
of taxation becomes a question of ab- 
sorbing interest — a question which 
should in no manner be involved in the 
ordinary clap-trap of party discussion. 

The two sources of revenue are : 

1. Taxation of incomes, sales, etc.. 
(internal). 

2. Taxation on imports (external). 

And here it may be affirmed that tax- 
ation, under no form, can be made a 
national blessing ; it is an evil arising 
from a stern necessity, and all legislation 
should seek to distribute it in such a 
manner that its effects shall bear as 
lightly as possible on the whole com- 
munity. 

''It is a cardinal principle," says 
McGulloch,* ''that taxation should be 
equal and universal, bearing upon all, 
high and low. It should be paid from 
the revenue of the country^and not the 
capital,", for the moment that a nation 
commences taxing capital it begins to 
destroy the sources of revenue. It is 
the surest sign of impoverishment, the 
directest road to bankruptcy. The 
same principle is applicable to land. 
The soil itself is not properly the sub- 

* There are two worlu which ought to be read 
by erery tax^payer in America — the masterly arti- 
cle on Taxation, by M'Calloch, in the new Ency- 
dopcedia BriUumioa; and the clear oxpoettlon of 
the workings of oar present lyitem of taxation 
contained in the Report of the Special Coniniis- 
mlasioner of the Reveune — David A. Wells — for 
the year 1868. No candid person can rise fh)m 
a perusal of these works without becoming con- 
Tinced that our present system is radically wrong, 
and that It is a serious detriment to many branches 
of industry. 
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ject of taxation, but tbe profits issuiDg 
therefrom. 

Where a people believe that a tax is 
just, they cheerfully submit to the ex- 
action, and its requirements are met bj 
increased exertions and the exercise of 
economy ; but where a tax is believed 
to be unjust, it leads to open revolt, or 
if that be impracticable, to fixed des- 
pair, and thus the very spirit of industry 
becomes extinguished. 

Of all taxes, that on income is ap- 
parently the most just and proper. It 
does not interfere with the freedom of 
capital; it does not relatively disturb 
the cost of production ; it does not ope- 
rate in favor of particular branches of 
industry. 

In 1798, Pitt, to defray the enormous 
expenses of the war in which England 
was then engaged, laid an income tax. 
Such a tax was repugnant to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen. They protested 
against officers peering into their private 
affairs and blazoning them to the world. 
To prevent such publicity, the commis- 
sioners charged with the collection of 
this tax were sworn to preserve an in- 
violable secrecy. In 1802 the tax was 
repealed, but so efficacious did it prove 
as a war measure that it has been re- 
peatedly revived and repealed ; and in 
1842 it was again revived, and the exi- 
gencies of the State have been such 
as to require its continuance to the 
present time. The disadvantages of 
such a tax, as urged by M'CuUoch, are, 
that a great majority of individuals un- 
derrate their profits ; that to ascertain 
the income of an individual it must be 
left to his own sense of integrity and 
honesty ; that an inquiry into his 
affairs is odious and repulsive to all 
those ideas of privacy which every one 
is supposed to possess ; and that where 
it is left to the declarations of a party 
verified by oath, while there are many 
persons who would conscientiously make 
true returns, there are very many who 
would evade their just obligations. 


There can scarcely be conceived a 
greater incentive to fraud and perjury 
than is held out by this law ; and yet 
one would infer that our people were 
the most honest, the most upright and 
conscientious body of men that ever 
lived, since, to our knowledge, there has 
never been a prosecution for false re- 
turns. The worst feature in the admin- 
istration of this law — a feature not 
sanctioned by its letter but authorized 
by the commissioner — is the publicity 
given to the pecuniary standing of each 
individual in the community — the op- 
portunity it affords to his acquaintances 
to gossip and speculate upon the condi' 
tion of his private affairs. Such pub- 
licity can subserve no useful purpose* 
and we are surprised that the American 
people, who ordinarily are so fretful 
under even venial restraints, should 
quietly submit to such a wanton and bare- 
faced outrage. We protest against 
the commissioner longer contributing 
to the tea-table gossip of venerable 
crones, or to the matrimonial schemes 
of ambitious mothers. 

Taxes on tea, coffee, sugar and other 
necessaries may, at first sight, seem op- 
pressive, since they bear equally on the 
poor and the rich ; but, in reply to this, 
M'Culloch justly remarks, that "the 
price of labor, like any other commod- 
ity, is regulated by the cost of produc- 
tion. Wages, therefore, are determined 
by the cost of the necessaries and con- \ 
veniences requisite to support the la- 
borer and enable him to rear a fam- 
ily. Wages and labor generally pro- 
ceed pari pcusu. The condition of the 
laborer has not been reduced in con- 
sequence of the imposition of taxes 
on those articles which are essen- 
tial to his comfort He is led to culti- 
vate habits of greater economy and 
prudence, which can not but redound to 
his improvement." 

The tax collected on tea, coffee and 
sugar reaches nearly fifty millions of 
dollars a year, and is mainly derived 
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through five or six ports. These arti- 
cles being of almost universal con- 
sum ption^ having a pretty uniform value, 
the duties levied on them being very 
generally distributed over the year and 
fallin/r on the consumer in small 
amounts, altogether afford such a con- 
venient and effective method of raising 
revenue, that government, in its present 
exigency, will not agitate their repeal. 
Besides, if government were to relin- 
quish the fifty millions now derived 
from this source, it would necessitate 
the raising a like amount from some 
other source — say from the profits of 
mines or manufactures, and, therefore, 
the proprietors of these industries would 
have jnst fifty millions less to employ as 
a wages fxind. Such a transfer of tax- 
ation from labor to capital would not 
materially help the laborer. 

Carriages, carriage horses, servants, 
billiard tables, jewelry and plate are the 
objects of a good round taxation, be- 
cause it falls principally upon the opu- 
lent, and if found burdensome these 
articles can be dispensed with. We 
are not certain, as in Great Britain, that 
a tax on windows above a certain num- 
ber, and on houses over and above a 
certain rental, might be advantageously 
laid. 

Of all articles, however, spirits, wine, 
beer and tobacco are legitimately the 
subjects of heavy taxation. They are 
emphatically luxuries. They contribute 
in no degree to the support of human 
life; their use, in excess, leads to a 
long train of woes, and the consumer, 
if he finds the tax burdensome, can ab- 
stain from their use. Government, in 
adjusting duties on this class of pro- 
ducts, most legislate for revenue and 
not for moral reform, — for all history 
proves that government, by legislation, 
can not suppress intemperance. Per- 
nicious as is the habit of using intoxi- 
cating liquors, exhaustive as it is of the 
earnings of the laborer, the ethical ques- 
tion most be referred to the reformer — 


the question of revenue to the legisla- 
tor. These articles will bear taxation 
up to a point where illicit distillation or 
smuggling will not incur the risk of 
detection ] but pass that point, and 
human ingenuity will devise means to 
render over-taxation impotent. The 
levying of our first whiskey tax was the 
result of a combination of piety, perfidy 
and plunder. The distiller had due no- 
tice that the tax was to come, and there- 
fore ran his still night and day. The 
politician, who never before bought 
liquor except by the gallon, saw that 
if he could buy highwines without duty 
and sell them afterwards with a duty 
added, such duty would be the meas- 
ure of his profits; and the preacher 
vainly imagined that an excessive duty 
would suppress tippling. The tax succes- 
sively rose from fifty cents up to two dol- 
lars a gallon, and each successive impost 
was urged by the combined influence of 
the distiller, the speculator and the 
moral reformer. If the government 
had made these several imposts applica- 
ble to the stock on hand, in which there 
would have been no injustice, a most 
stupendous fraud would have been ob- 
viated ; but, as it was, the legislation of 
the country was made use of to transfer 
millions of dollars into the pockets of 
the distillers and speculators, while 
government was deprived of all rev- 
enue, at a time when its credit was flut- 
tering in the wind and gold bore a pre- 
mium of two hundred per cent. Nor 
was the vision of the moral reformer 
fulfilled. It was found that men would 
continue to drink, and that the appetite 
could not be extinguished by legislation. 
But this was not all. Retaining the tax 
of two dollars — a tax vastly dispropor- 
tioned to the cost of production — it 
was found too, as might be inferred, that 
illieit distilling, smuggling, and whole- 
sale bribery and corruption of revenue 
officials ensued. Such a thorough de- 
moralization of men in the public ser- 
vice was never witnessed. Government 
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held out the strongest incentives to fraud. 
All commercial history shows that ex- 
cessive duties can not be collected. 
" They tempt," says Adam Smith, " per- 
sons t-o violate the laws of their coun- 
try who are frequently incapable of vio- 
lating those of natural justice, and who 
would have been, in every respect, ex- 
cellent citizens, had not the laws of 
their country made that a crime which 
nature never meant to be so." 

Still more emphatic upon this point 
is M*Culloch. " To create, by high du- 
ties, an overwhelming temptation to 
indulge in crime, and then to punish 
men for indulging in it, is a proceeding 
completely subversive of every principle 
of justice." It enlists the sympathies 
of the people in behalf of the trans- 
gressor. They can not be brought to 
regard the violators of such laws as 
malefactors. Such punishments do not 
carry the sanction of public opinion. 
When the market price of whiskey was 
less than the duties, no honest distiller 
could afford to prosecute his business, 
and he was forced in self-defense to re- 
sort to every device to evade the duty. 

Was it to be expected, too, that, with 
an ocean coast three thousand miles in 
extent, and intersected by numerous in- 
lets, and with a lake frontier equally ex- 
tended and lined with almost impenetra- 
ble forests, that smuggling could be sup- 
pressed? When the special commis- 
sioner proposed a reduction of imposts 
to a point which should render smug- 
gling and illicit distilling unprofitable, 
the proposition encountered the fiercest 
opposition from the very class who were 
required to pay the exorbitant tax, 
and who, it was naturally supposed, 
would favor a reduction to the lowest 
amount. But the measure carried, and 
the result is what might have been fore- 
seen. Government now receives a 
greater revenue under the low tax than 
under the high tax ; smuggling and il- 
licit distilling are suppressed, because 
they do not pay ; and the revenue offi- 


cers are not debauched, because it is 
not for the interest of the legitimate 
distiller to buy them up. The commer- 
cial history of every European State 
should have served as an example for 
the guidance of our own legislators; 
and the future historian, in treating of 
these matters, must infer that they were 
either wilfully corrupt or wilfully short- 
sighted. Adopting either view, the re- 
sult was the sickening, revolting sight 
of a set of harpies preying on the 
vitals of the nation. 

Indirect taxes derived from imports 
have, among all commercial people, 
been regarded as less oppressive and 
less unpopular than direct taxes. They 
attach to so many articles that the 
purchaser does not pay all at once; 
and, besides, he lulls himself into the 
belief that he is paying simply the 
market value. He can, too, to some 
extent, avoid them by the exercise of 
frugality. He is not annoyed by the 
domiciliary visits of the tax-gatherer, 
and is not tempted to commit suborna- 
tion of perjury. Direct taxes are a 
different affair. Here is a demand of 
a specific sum, peremptory as the high- 
wayman *s, " Your money or your life." 
Free and enlightened Americans don't 
like to shell out in this way — to part 
with a specific sum without being as- 
sured of an equivalent. They squirm 
u]ider such a demand, while they cheer- 
fully submit to pay an unknown incre- 
ment on nearly every article which they 
consume. The one is Ayer's sugar- 
coated pill, easily swallowed ; the other, 
a nauseous compound at which the 
stomach revolts ; but both are equally 
efficacious in purging the patient. The 
one is Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup ; 
the other a bolus of unadulterated ipe- 
cacuanha. Indirect taxes, then, levied 
on imports are the most feasible mode 
of raising revenue ; but when they an? 
80 adjusted as to bolster up a particular 
industry and depress another, they be- 
come mischievous. Protection and rev- 
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enoe are as antagonistic as fire and 
water. Protection implies exclusion of 
foreign goods which compete with the 
home articles, and therefore a diminu- 
tion of reyenne. Free trade implies 
the admission of foreign goods, charged 
with duties which shall go to the trea- 
surr. Protection claims that these du- 
ties shall be applied as a bounty to the 
home manufacturer. 

And here it may be well to advert to 
the bug-a-boo cry raised by the prohibi- 
tionists, that there is a party in this 
country who are in favor of abolishing 
S'l custom houses and custom house 
officers, and allowing unrestricted com- 
mercial freedom. This they would fain 
persuade the people is Jree-trade, 
Nothing can be more erroneous. The 
firee-trader says to the government, 
''Collect whatever you require in the 
way of revenue, but not one cent for 
protection." " Free trade means trade 
Jreedj not from the necessary duties 
which are raised only for the purposes 
of revenue, but trade freed from all 
charges or duties which arise either 
from an ignorant jealousy of other 
countries, or frt>m an equally foolish im- 
pression that it is our duty to foster un- 
natural productions in our own country, 
rather than receive them from other 
countries, whence, being produced under 
more favorable circumstances, they can 
be obtained in larger quantities, of bet- 
ter qtality, and at a lower price." 

The Morrill tariff, almost every one 
admits, was the work of empirics. For 
three sessions the committee of Ways 
and Means have attempted to frame a 
revenue system having in view some 
fixed principles, but the advocates of 
each special interest insisted upon ad- 
ditional protection carried to the verge 
of prohibition, and the result would 
have been to deprive the government 
of nearly all revenue from this source. 
Tliuswas presented a spectacle — using 
a simile of Sidney Smith's — not unlike 
that of twenty fettered men in a jail. 


every one employed in loosening his own 
fetters with one hand, and riveting those * 
of his neighbor with the other ; or of 
the Exeter monkeys when fed, where 
each individual was observed to reach 
over and attempt to filch the contents 
of his neighbor's porringer. 

So keen is the rage for the protec- 
tion of special interests, that it has 
been demanded, as we are informed 
by the commissioner, on Bibles and 
ice! Bibles and ice! I Imagine the 
head of a Bible society appearing be- 
fore the committee of Ways and Means 
and using the following argument: 
''We have founded an institution for 
the purpose of printing and distributing 
Bibles, not only among the benighted 
people of the West, but among the 
pagan nations of the world, and parti- 
cularly the Hindoos and the inhabitants 
of the Fegee Islands. We have at- 
tempted their conversion by the employ- 
ment of the best means in our power. 
Owing to the high price of labor, paper 
and printing in this country, and the 
high rates of transportation, as com- 
pared with Great Britain, we have not 
only been driven out of the markets of 
Hindostan and the Fegee Isles, but in 
our own country we are liable to be 
flooded with British Bibles. We, there- 
fore, pray you to impose such a duty on 
British Bibles as shall enable us to en- 
joy the home market for propagating 
the Gospel." 

The ice man varies the argument 
somewhat: "Whereas, Providence has 
given to Nova Scotia a hyperborean 
climate, and as a result ice is formed 
more readily and in thicker sheets than 
in New England; and, whereas, our 
vessels have been driven from the 
ocean, so that the Blue-Noses are en- 
abled to undersell us in our own mar- 
kets, therefore we pray, etc.," which 
means that Congress shall protect them 
against the proridence of God. 

The owner of a nickel mine in Penn- 
sylvania — the only one wrought, we 
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believe, in the United States — re- 
proaches Congress that it does not lay 
almost a prohibitory duty on that arti- 
cle for his special benefit, and at the 
same time give him the monopoly of 
furnishing the material for the coinage 
of nickel cents. 

The '»xisting duty on pig iron is $9, 
gold — equivaler.t to $12, currency. 
The average cost of production is $2^ 
while the selling price is from $37 to 
$42. "Under these circumstances/* 
says the commissioner, ''the manufac- 
turers of pig iron have, to the detriment 
of the rolling-mill interest, and to the 
expense of every consumer of iron from 
a rail to a plough-share, and from a 
boiler plate to a tenpenny nail, realized 
continued profits which have hardly 
any parallel in legitimate industry." 
The result of this discrimination, in 
favor of particular industries, is thus 
summed up by him : '' A tariff based 
on small issues, rather than upon any 
great national principle ; a tariff which 
is unjust and unequal; which needlessly 
enhances prices; which takes far more 
indirectly from the people than is re- 
ceived into the treasury ; which renders 
an exchange of domestic for foreign 
commodities nearly impossible; which 
necessitates the continual exportation 
of obligations of national indebtedness 
and of the precious metals ; and which, 
while professing to protect American 
industry, really, in many cases, discrim- 
inates against it." 

The people of the United States, from 
the inauguration of the present system 


of national taxation in 1863, to the 
30th of June 1868, have contributed to 
the treasury over eleven hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. This vast sum has 
been collected without a riot, and hardly 
without a suit. It has been paid cheer- 
fully, and is a conclusive evidence of 
the loyalty of our people and their at- 
tachment to our political institutions. 
Taxes will continue to be paid, with 
equal cheerfulness, if the people are 
satisfied that the burthen presses equally 
upon every i/iterest ; but if they become 
convinced that particular classes are 
growing rich on the misfortunes of 
the nation, it will arouse a feeling 
which can not be allayed until the 
whole fabric of protection is tumbled 
over. 

"It is difficult," says Hallam, "to 
name a limit beyond wh'ch taxes will 
not be borne without impatience, when 
they appear to be called for by neces- 
sity, and faithfully applied ; nor is it 
impracticable for a skillful minister to 
deceive the people in both these re- 
spects. But the sting of taxation is 
wastefiUness, What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earn- 
ings of his labor, yielded ungrudgingly 
to the public defence, becoming the 
spoil of parasites and speculators ? It 
is this that mortifies the liberal hand of 
public spirit ; and those statesmen who 
deem the security of government to de- 
pend, not on laws and armies, but on 
the moral sympathies and prejudices of 
the people, will even guard against the 
suspicion of prodigality." 
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ALONG the sea lies summer's purple sheen ; 
The drowsy waves low lapse, with fond caress, 
On amber sands ; in fading light serene, 

All purposeless 
I wander where wide leagues of vernal green 
And blue seas loving kiss I 

Beneath my feet uncounted pebbles gride, 

Strewn with unstinted hand on all the shore ; 
Some mighty Titan, rising from the tide, 

Them hither bore 
Up from earth's hidden workshop caverns wide — 
Up from her granite floor! 

Sandstone and flints from many a rocky trave. 

Chips from the walls of dark Devonian keeps ; 
All glomerates from caves where ocean's wave 

Untroubled sleeps ; 
Schist, shales and limestone from the flags that pave 
The old Silurian deeps t 

Hornblende and mica from the tidal locks, 

Down to whose depths no plummet line may go ; 
Porphery and feldspar from earth's primal rocks, 

Here pale and glow ; 
Gneiss and basalt from unquarried blocks 
Of her foundations low. 

Quartz, trap and slate from many a dyke and turn, 

Deep in the cosmic mines; — unsoiled of fame, 
Agate and jasper from each billowy urn. 

With rocks that came 
Up from the vaults where ever seethe and burn 
Red seas of quenchless flame ! 

God's alphabet, could we interpret it 

Aright, are ye I ye are — entraced, as if 
In monograph, in bits of mountain grit 

And rocky cliflf — 
Creation's book I — in mystic cypher writ — 
In Nature's hieroglyph ! 
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Could we but read its vast similitudes, 

The wisdom of its ancient pages con, 
Life's morning hymn, through all its interludes 

Still sounding on, 
How might we hear — see, where but darkness broods. 
Light of a higher sun I 

To mighty secrets ye d6 hold the key I 

Gould ye but tell by what convulsions torn, 
All ye have seen of change while ages flee 

And worlds are born, 
Here chafed and washed by the incessant sea — 
To forms of beauty worn. 

Oh for the gift — the lore to understand ! 

Yet what am I ? — through elemental strife 
Upborne as ye — up from what hidden land 

With wonder rife ? 
A pebble, thrown upon life's stormy strand — 
Broke from the Prime of Life 1 

But ye are mute — howbeit — mute to me; 

Though all too long I vain your silence mourn — 
Hear but the homeless moaning of the sea 

On shores forlorn — 

Or vaguely dream of beauty yet to be, 

In some untraveled bourn: — 

Enough to know around me not in vain 

The troubled tides of being darkly press ; 
Grief, care, want, hope deferred, love's ache and strain. 

The passions' stress ; — 
So grows the soul immortal, wrought through pain 
Into all comeliness. 
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THE YOUTH OF SUAKESPEAKE. 


BT E. P. EVAKS. 


IT seems strange, at first sight, that 
the greatest men should usually have 
the shortest biographies. Homer is 
wholly a myth, a pale shadow in the dim 
distance ; a heroic, disembodied voice. 
Of all the ancient philosophers, Plato's 
name is most &miliar to us. It has be- 
come the nucleus of countless fables ) 
jet, all that we really know of Plato 
personally could be written on a sheet 
of foolscap. His eighty-one years of 
common life are swallowed up in the 
vastness of his intellectual life. Biog- 
raphy is only distilled and sublimated 
gossip, the concentration of what this 
or that garrulous contemporary has 
said. Great men, however, are apt to 
dwell apart from these peeping, loqua- 
cious contemporaries, ana thus cut off 
all possibility of successful eaves-drop- 
ping, even though a Bos well should 
creep and crawl to get near them. 
Nevertheless, they have a tenacious 
hold on universal curiosity merely as 
men. Societies and clubs are formed 
for no other purpose than to ransack 
old garrets and search moldy chests for 
some biographical incident, some faint 
trace of their personality; and when 
the chronicles fail we try to read back- 
wards their lives in their works. The 
tourist in foreign galleries of painting 
searches the faces of RaphaeVs Madon- 
nas in order to catch some glimpse of 
the Fornarina. We eagerly seize upon 
the remotest allusions which these men 
make to themselves, and thus endeavor 
to fix their image as the Lilliputians 
iastened Gulliver, pinning him to the 
earth by his own hair and beard. 

The well-authenticated facts of Shake- 
speare's outer life are few. They form 
a little island on the bosom of a bound- 


less sea, and each new adventurer must 
needs explore and know for himself how 
it is that a realm so small, measured in 
geometric feet, can be the source of 
such exhaustless wealth. 

In the parish church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, there is a long, narrow 
book, with leaves of finest vellum, con- 
taining, among other records, these 
four words, which have saved the vol- 
ume from oblivion : ^^ Gulielmus filius 
Johannis Shakspere." It is the baptis- 
mal register of William, son of John 
Shakespeare, and bears the date April 
26, 1564. On the north side of the 
beautiful chancel stands the poet's 
tomb, and underneath the epitaph on 
the tablet we read that he died April 
23, 1616. Tradition connects these two 
records, and tells that the anniversary 
of his birth was the day of his death. 
Thus we learn indirectly that the child 
William Shakespeare was born April 
23, 1564, 0. S., the year in which 
Michael Angelo died. 

Shakespeare sprang from a race of 
warriors, as his name indicates. Spen- 
ser alludes to this fact in speaking of 
the bard: 

*' Whose muse full of high thought's inveiitioD, 
Doth like hlnuielf heroically Boand." 

One of his ancestors fought on the 
field of Bosworth, where Richard III. 
lost his crown and his life, and where 
the Earl of Richmond carved with his 
sword his way to the throne as Henry 
yil. Truly, as the chroniclers inform 
us, the sturdy yeoman did shake his 
spear on that day to some good pur- 
pose, for we find that he was rewarded 
for 'Waliant and faithful services," 
"with lands and tenements" in the 
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shire of Warwick. William, the poet, 
was of the fourth generation in direct 
descent from this fortunate soldier of 
Bosworth, whose lineage quietly culti- 
vated their estates, and belonged to the 
class of thrifty gentlemen of whom the 
Earl of Warwick in Henry VI., says to 
the king: 

**Id Worwlckahlre I hare true-hearted friends, 
Mot mntinouB in peace, but bold in war.*' 

The mother of Shakespeare was Mary 
Arden, whose very name seems to 
breathe gentleness and poetry. The 
Arden family was of great respectabil- 
ity and high antiquity in Warwickshire. 
It could trace its pedigree back to the 
time of Kdward the Confessor. The 
Ardeus, as well as the Shakespeares, 
were devotedly attached to the House 
of Tudor. Robert Arden was groom of 
the chamber to Henry VII., and his 
ancle, Sir John, held the responsible 
office of^quire for the body of the same 
monarch. Ihese dignities were not 
then merely honorary and titular, as 
they are at the present day ; for we are 
told that it was the duty of the groom 
of the chamber to preserve and present 
tc the squire for the body " all the king's 
stuff, as well his shoon as his other 
gear,'' and that it was the office of said 
squire to draw them on, he alone being 
permitted to "set hand on the king." 
Thus we may easily imagine that whilst 
an Arden was ministering to the per- 
sonal comfort and elegance of His Maj- 
esty within the palace, a Shakespeare, 
as Captain of the guard, was watching 
over his personal safety without, each 
magni lying his office, and little suspect^ 
ing that from the union of their blood, 
a century later, there would arise one 
ior whose sake their names have not 
been utterly forgotten. Robert Arden, 
the king's Chamberlain, retired from 
court on the death of Henry VII. His 
son, also called Robert, seems not to 
have sought public station, but lived 
and died on his estates in Warwickshire, 


bequeathing the bulk of his property to 
his youngest and favorite daughter, Mary. 
Ailer the death of her father, Mary 
lived almost alone in the old homestead, 
the long hours enlivened only by the so- 
ciety of a young yeoman, who had 
acquired the habit of often wandering 
over the wild moors toward the peaceful 
hamlet of Wilmecote, a habit which 
strangely grew upon him, until the fair 
maiden consented to change her resi- 
dence to Henly street, in Stratford-upon- 
Avon. This event happened in 1558, 
the year in which another Mary died 
and Llizabeth ascended the English 
throne. 

The young yeoman alluded to was 
John Shakespeare, a substantial citizen 
of Stratford, where, during a course of 
twelve years, he had enjoyed all the 
municipal honors within the gift of his 
townsmen, from ale-taster and juryman 
of the court-leet to the dignities of 
alderman and high bailiff of the borough. 
His literary acquisitions were superior 
to those ot his fellow-officials, and al- 
though it has been a burning question 
among antiquarians whether he could 
write his name, (Dryasdust having gen- 
erally maintained the negative of this 
proposition,) I think there is little doubt 
that if he had been summoned before 
Jack Cade, in the famous sessions upon 
Blackheath, his ignorance of the chiro- 
graphic art would not have been suffi- 
ciently evident to save him from being 
hanged with ^*his pen and ink-horn 
about his neck." Knight, in his fine 
edition of Shakespeare, has published 
a fac-simile of a corporation deed signed 
by nineteen members of the council, 
and if the question were put to each of 
these aldermen and burgesses, "Dost 
thou use to write thy name or hast thou 
a mark to thyself like an honest, plain- 
dealing man ?" only seven could have 
answered with the clerk of* Chatham, 
"Sir, I thank God I have been so well 
brought up that I can write my name." 
John Shakespeare is one of these seven. 
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It was no discredit, however, to the 
wealth or gentility of a man in those 
days that he should be so deficient in 
education as not to be able to writ« his 
name. The mark afler the signature 
was a kind of seal or sign-manuel, a 
heraldic symbol of aristocratic birth. 
The century that followed the wars of 
the Roses was full of turmoil and civil 
strife and mob tyranny ; so that igno- 
rance was often the best safe-guard, and 
& man felt a sense of security in not 
being able to read or write. There were 
many low-born adventurers who, like 
Jack Cade the clothier, became ambi- 
tious ** to dress the commonwealth and 
turn it and set a new map upon it," 
and who made it much safer to ** go in 
clouted shoon," like Dick the butcher, 
than to ''ride on a foot-cloth," like 
Lord Say. But we feel little interest 
in John Shakespeare's literary attain- 
ments, his social rank, and the long or 
short catalogue of his goods and chat- 
tels, any further than they may have in- 
fluenced the character and determined 
the direction of the poeVs mind. When 
we are reading Shakespeare's plays, it 
seems as if he had served in all trades 
and professions, and taken color from 
every phase of public and private life. 
The lawyer wonders at the accuracy of 
his legal knowledge, as displayed in 
judicial phrases and forensic allusions. 
The physician, who has spent a life- 
time in ministering to *' minds dis- 
eased," does not exhibit a more perfect 
familiarity with all the perplexing phe- 
nomena of insanity. The gardener, 
who reads in ** Winter's Tale " the 
description of Perdita's flowers, and of 
the "art which does mend Nature" 
by marrying 

** A gtrutle scion to the wildest itock/* 

feels assured that King Polixenes be- 
longs to the horticultural craft. The 
masterly manoeuveriug of the ship in 
^ The Tempest," the nautical language 
of the mariners, and the graphic pic- 


ture in Henry the Fourth's soliloquy of 
the " ruffian billows " and the " slippery 
shrouds," win the heart of every Jack 
Tar, from the admiral to the ship-boy, 
and convince them, at least, that the 
author must have been *' bred to the 
sea." The words in which Henry VI. 
expresses his grief for Gloster, the vic- 
tim of Queen Margaret's wiles, 

** And iftM tlie butcher taken away the calf, 
Aud bindM the wretch, uii(f beatM it when it Btray«, 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughter Louse," etc, 

furnish the clearest internal evidence 
that he who so vividly delineates the 
process of calf-killing must have been 
a butcher boy. And when Hamlet tells 
Horatio how he defeated the deep plot 
against his life, and adds : 

** There's a diTinity that iiha]»eii our ends, 
Rongli-hew them how we will," 

does not this prove that the poetical 
butcher boy, of whom Gaffer Aubrey 
says that when he "killed a calf he 
would do it in high style and make a 
speech," was also a maker of skewers 
in his youth, and that he had learned 
the apprentice work of rough-hewing 
them, even if he had never acquired 
the finer knack of shaping their ends ? 

** Well Buid, old mole I canst w^^rk i' the earth so 
fastr* 

But our nimble Proteus is not to be 
caught in any of these traps. The 
plenitude of Shakespeare's genius re- 
veals itself in this, that he discloses to 
all classes of men the secrets of their 
several conditions without identifying 
himself with any one of them. He did 
not need to pass through each of the 
lower stages in order that he might sur- 
vey them all from the summit of his in- 
tellectual supremacy. He is like his 
own Prince Hal, whose wisdom Canter- 
bury was at his wit's end to explain : 

** Hear him but reason In diTinity, 
And all admiring, with an inwHi d wish, 
You would desire the king were made a prolate : 
Hear him debate of comuionwealth aflfairs. 
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Ton would lay— it hath been all in all hiiitndy : 

Lbt his diaconrso of war, and 70a thall hear 

A fearftil battle rendered yon in mailc : 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Uordlan knot of it be will nnloosA, 

Familiar as his garter; that when he speaks, 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 

And the mute wonder Inrketh in men's ears. 

To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences; 

So that the earth and practick part of life 

Must be the mistress to this tbeorick." 

The fact that John Shakespeare was a 
landed proprietor is sufficient to account 
for the traditions which make him a 
glover; a butcher and a wool stapler. 
In those times there was no nicely sys- 
tematized division of labor. Every 
farmer turned his cattle, wool and 
labor to the best account, and became 
a kind of shop-keeper — a state of things 
which we find still existing in many 
parts of Italy, where barons and counts 
become wine merchants and green gro- 
cers on their own estates, without there- 
by dimming in the least the lustre of 
their titles. 

Of William Shakespeare's boyhood 
we know little that can be relied on, ex- 
cept that at the age of seven years he 
entered the free grammar school of 
Thomas Hunt, a worthy curate and a 
model schoolmaster, whp had the happy 
iiaculty of governing his pupils wiih a 
simple olive branch more effectually 
than others could do with a whole 
forest of birch. A reminiscence of 
this period is doubtless the scene in the 
** Merry Wives of Windsor," where Sir 
Hugh questions William Page "in his 
accidence," with a running commentary 
by Mrs. Page. Here he acquired the 
" small Latin and less Greek " of which 
Ben Jouson speaks. It is said that he 
was prematurely withdrawn from the 
school owing to the sudden impoverish- 
ment of his father, and that he aller- 
wards became a schoolmaster in the 
country. If this be true, he must have 
conceived a hearty disgust for his oc- 
cupation, or he would never have por- 
trayed Holferner and Pinch as repre- 
sentative pedagogues. Perhaps this 


aversion arose from a consciousness 
that he could do better with his brains 
than to dilute them into intellectual 
pulp and dispense them with bib and 
pap-spoon for the nurture of infant 
minds. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare's childhood 
passed away under the kindly influences 
of home instruction, rather than as 

** The whining school-boy with his satchel 
And shining morning Ikce, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to achoi>L" 

Like Akenside, Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott, he suffered from a physi- 
cal defect, of which he complains in 
sonnets thirty-seven and eighty- nine. 
This infirmity, however slight it may 
have been, would naturally awaken 
a mother's tender solicitude. A 
natural deformity, or an accidental 
injury would check the physical energy 
of the child and cherish in him a love 
of books and solitude. All his dramas 
show that his boyhood fed upon ancient 
and medieval tales of romance, the 
chronicles that told of mail-clad knights 
and of the cunning archers and bold 
billmen who fought at Poitiers and 
Tewkesbury; the merry songs and 
poetic readings that came side by 
side with many a *' devoute and gostely 
treatise" from the press of the genial 
Caxton. Tradition reports that he 
learned Latin from Lilly's grammar j 
and a quotation which he makes, not 
as it is in Terence but as it is in Lilly; 
would seem to confirm the supposition. 
If so, we can easily believe that he was 
attracted not so much by the paradigms 
as by the frontispiece representing boys 
climbing into a tree after the golden 
fruits of knowledge, an allegorical pic- 
ture which, by reason of a too literal 
interpretation, has always contributed 
less to the acquisition of learning than 
to the spoilation of neighboring or- 
chards. Life, too, in Shakespeare's 
youth, was full of poetry; it was the 
period when the twUight of the Middle 
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Age was just beginDing to brighten 
with the dawning tints of modern civil' 
ization. Accustomed as we are to oar 
few and prosaic holidays, we can 
scarcely enter into the delights of em- 
ber eve and holy ale and harvest-home. 
May-day, merry Shrovetide, " Whitsuu- 
pastorals," and even sheep-shearings, so 
fully pictured in " Winter's Tale." The 
minuteness of detail which we find 
mingled with the most exquisite poetry 
in the descriptions of these festivals re- 
reals the strong hold which they took 
on the heart and imagination of the 
boy-poet. No hint was lost upon him. 
The ancient tales and romances which 
he read, the local traditions and super- 
stitions which he heard, the pageants 
and festivities which he saw, every thing 
that came under his quick and pene- 
trating observation, nourished in him 
the poetic faculty, like seeds that would 
have perished on a hard and barren 
soil, but which, in his fertile intellect, 
and under the warming rays of his 
genius, germinated and developed into 
the rarest flowers and the most lusciou6 
fruits. We have, in ''Midsummer 
Night's Dream," an illustration of this 
marvelous power of transforming the 
most prosaic into the finest poetry. 
One might naturally suppose that the 
cold, wet summer of 1594, destructive 
of the harvest and productive of the 
plague, would minister very little to 
poetical inspiration ; yet, by associating 
this unpropitious season with the quar- 
rels of Oberon and Titania, we have 
one of the grandest efforts of the imagi- 
nation, combined with such minute and 
accurate description that it gives a far 
more exact idea of the event than any 
meteorological record of the time. I 
refer to the well-known passage (Act 
II, sc. 2) in which Titania attributes 
all these phenomena to '* the forgeries 
of jealousy," which have disturbed the 
elements and made '' the seasons alter." 
Almost every page of Shakespeare 
would furnish additional instances of 


this faculty of seizing and unfolding 
the subtle relations of the world of sense 
to the world of imagination. 

If there is any reliance to be placed 
on internal evidence, we must conclude 
that much of Shakespeare's early edu- 
cation was in the fields. True, too 
positive inferences should not be drawn 
from testimony of this kind. Who, for 
example, would suspect, in reading the 
''Night Thoughts," that Young was a 
selfish courtier and fawning sycophant ? 
Who would not suppose, in reading the 
" Seasons," that Thomson was fond of 
bodily exercise and an early riser? 
Yet he was notoriously indolent, and 
duly slept till noon. His tine descrip- 
tion of '* the powerful king of day re- 
joicing in the East" is all hearsay. 
Turning upon his conch at mid-day, he 
exclaims : 
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FalMly laznriuual will not man awake?" 


But compare this conventional poetry 
of books and boudoirs with the lively 
emotions of one who, like Chaucer, has 
seen how 

** The beey larke, the mesMger of day, 
tialewelh in hire eoug the niorwe gray; 
And flry Pliebus rleeth up mi bright, 
'iLat all the orient langheth of thedgbt,'* 

and every one will feel that Thomson's 
line is but the dreamy soliloquy of a 
sluggard who has just energy enough 
left to reproach himself for never hav- 
ing seen the sun rise. Such verses may 
be written without any sympathy with 
nature — as a man who never looked up 
to the sky may compose, by candle-light, 
a mathematical treatise on the solar 
system. But how different are Shakes- 
peare's pictures I Take the description 
which Antony gives his friend Eros of 
" black vesper's pageants " : 

(* Sometime we see a cload that'e dmgonish ; 
A Taponr some time, like a bear, or liun ; 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon % that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyee with air." 
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Claade Lorraine neyer did finer paint- 
ing ; but it becomes something higher 
than that when Antony, in jealous rage 
toward Cleopatra, compares himself to 
the cloud which '' even with a thought 
the rack dislimns." Here is psychologi- 
cal portraiture — the moral use to which 
the concrete images are put. No other 
dramatist, nor even descriptive poet, 
shows such familiarity with the shifling 
aspects of the external world, with 
mead and grove, valley and sleeping 
woodland, low meadows and deep for- 
ests ; no one else has painted so truly 
and passionately the minutest and com- 
monest phenomena of animate and in- 
animate existence, and blended them so 
harmoniously with the pervading train 
of his thought The fury of the tempest 
is employed to intensify the agony of 
King Lear ; the raven croaks tlie fatal 
•entrance of Duncan under tlie battle- 
ments ; the guest of summer, the tem- 
ple-haunting martlet, typifies the cheer- 
ful and unsuspecting mind of the king 
.as he first breathes the delicate air of 
the castle ; the bat in cloistered flight, 
•and 

^*The ihard-borne beetle, with its droway bniiu," 

suggest '' a deed of dreadful note," the 
assassination of Banquo. Puck com- 
pares the fright of the ^^ rude mechan- 
icals" to the russet-pated choughs 
which 

** BiaiDg and cawing at the gnn'e report, 
Sercr tbemselTee and madly sweep the sky." 

Lady Macduff reproaches her lord for 
leaving his babes in the castle to the 
tender mercies of Macbeth, 

** Vor the poor wren, 
The moet dlminutlre of birda, will fight, 
. Her yonng ones in the neet, against the owl.*' 

And as the Earl of Suffolk takes Lady 
Margaret captive in order to protect 
her against tbe violence of the soldiery, 

**8o doth the ewan her downy cygnets save, 
Ket'ping them prisoners anderneath her wings." 


Brutus, speculating as to the change 
that the offer of a crown might produce 
in GiBsar's nature, Exclaims : 

** It is the bright day that brings furth the adder; 
And that crares wary walking.** 

A distinguished anatomist says that the 
line, 

*' And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,** 

is the most striking and correct des- 
cription ever given of that peculiar artic- 
ulation of the knee call ginglymus. 
Botanists also will be surprised to see 
how much Shakespeare's study of fruits 
and flowers had taught him of 

" The art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating Nature." 

Milton, in his beautiful monody on the 
death of Lycidas, puts among the ver- 
nal flowers many which belong to sum- 
mer; but Shakespeare never commits 
that error. He was too familiar with 
their faces not to know how to assign 
them to their several seasons. He had 
watched 

**The marigold, that goes to bed with the son. 
And with him rises weeping; • a a 

aaeaeeee daffodils. 
That comes before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
Bot sweeter than tha lids of Junu's eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses. 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength." 

How it aggravates the madness and 
despair of Lear that he curses and 
crowns his head 

** With rank fhmiter and Aarrow-weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn." 

But the gentle Ophelia sings, and 
weaves into her hair rosemary for re- 
membrance, pansies for thoughts, fen- 
nel, columbines and daisies ) thus turn- 
ing aflUction, passion, and even suicide, 
'' to favor and to prettiness." 

These few examples indicate suffi- 
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ciently in what sense Shakespeare 
studied nature. It is something higher 
and truer than the catalogue classifica- 
tions of which the savants are so proud. 
The chemist distils the quintessence, but 
crushes the flower ; he destroys the life, 
and after analyzing the refuse imagines 
that he knows all about it ; he talks of 
vegetable fibre, ammonia, and carbonic 
acid, and tells what substances can be 
found in the dead tissue, but what does 
he know of the subtle elements which 
natnre weaves into the living tissue? 
He calls his science organic, but he 
never gets beyond the ex-organic. The 
living creature dies the moment he puts 
his linger on it Earthen crucibles and 
furnaces and blow-pipes, no doubt, scien- 
tifically resolve all things into their 
ultimate parts and decompose the finest 
forms, but the grace of life disappears 
in the midst of this rude apparatus, and 
with the aid of all his organogens the 
physicist can not construct and vitalize 
the frame of a mushroom. The orni- 
thologist fills his shelves and cases with 
dead birds, and the ichthyologist adorns 
his museum, like the " needy shop " of 
the Mantuan apothecary, with 

" A tortoise hung. 
An alligtttor ataff 'd, and other sUdb 
Of iil-shap'd AehM," 

but does he know what the birds are 
talking of in their autumnal councils ? 
Can he, like Thoreau, make the fish 
£wim into his hand 7 *' The bird," says 


Emerson, 'Ms not in its ounces and 
inches, but in its relations to Nature ; 
and the skin or skeleton you show me 
is no more a heron or a hawk than a 
heap of ashes or a bottle of gases into 
which his body has been reduced is 
Dante or Washington." The poet- 
naturalist, who sees " the joiner squir- 
rel " making Mab's chariot out of ^' an 
empty hazel-nut," has finer views than 
the taxidermist who stuffs its skin with 
sawdust, or the zoologist who pickles 
the creature in alcohol or puts its bones 
together with wires. Shakespeare had 
no scientific terminology, but he saw 
more in the shells on the beach and the 
flowers in the meadow than is contained 
in the broadest nomenclature. His eye 
was open to all beauty and his ear to 
all harmony, and the inspirations which 
he received from nature were like the 
common wind which an Eolian harp 
transforms into music, or 

/ Uke tlM ewoet South 
That breathes upou a bank of Tiolets, stealing and 
gixing odour." 

This faculty is certainly better than to 
pore into microscopes over spores and 
stamens ; and the remarkable degree to 
which it was developed in Shakespeare 
was evidently due to the influences 
which surrounded his early years, and 
have lefl such an indelible impress in 
all his works. In this respect, at least, 
'Hhe child is father of the man." 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 


BY O. M. KELLOGG. 


IN the first place, men are born, not 
made, much less self-made. They 
have the hereditary taint«, or no-taints, of 
their ancestors, whose responsibility does 
not cease with the birth of a son, but 
continues, more or less grave, through 
childhood, adolescence, and perhaps a 
somewhat dilatory manhood. 

If man is made, it is certainly by the 
God of us all, and of the same indifi^er- 
ent material. Alexander and the king's 
jester were fashioned from the same 
clay. After this, it is all a helping pro- 
cess rendered by human hands. It is 
doubtful if man has a single instinct to 
stand as his friend from his birth. He 
certainly has npt Ijod any celestial 
wet nurses since the morning of life on 
this planet, or else history is all at 
fault. The human creature is not like 
a whelp littered upon the hills, but 
housed, cabined, cribbed, confined, 
through all his earlier years. He must 
be coddled upward by parents, more or 
less affectionate, who impart to their 
offspring painfully the family stock of 
knowledge or experience. He is de- 
pendent upon others from the cradle to 
the grave. Men whose lives are worth 
any thing are continuously learners — 
alternately taught and teaching others. 
Self taught menl Ridiculous pre- 
tense. Had our pseudo-philosophers 
who have talked for so many years and 
over so much territory upon this topic, 
been turned out to grass on some pretty 
island when but five years of age, (we 
will give them that advantage, although 
it is said more is learned in those 
first years of life than in all the afler 
period,) what a pitiful show of philosophy 
or rhetoric these self-sufficient expositors 
would make at the close of forty years ! 


They would, notwithstanding their nat- 
ural parts, at forty-five years of age, be 
now running at large in purihus. We 
hardly believe that they would have 
arrived at breech-clouts, or any other 
mentionable or unmentionable conven- 
ience of apparel. Puffed up with their 
own wind, these inspirationists belch it 
into the faces of rustics and scholars 
also. 

Every tub may stand on its own bot- 
tom, according to the proverb ; but man 
can hardly do so, notwithstanding the 
conceit so many j^ossess of so doing. 
The key-stone of civilization is the do- 
mestic, social and national inter-de- 
pendence of man upon man. We must 
perforce depend upon the experience of 
the past. We have the help of the mill- 
ion eyes that have looked out so search- 
ingly and thoughtfully into the world 
about them for these thousand years. 
Have all those busy optics been of no 
moment to us 7 To be sure, the present 
age has the vantage-ground of all the 
past. We must labor assiduously to 
master all that our ancestors have to 
bequeath to us in every art of life. It is 
certainly true in such practical mat- 
ters as shoemaking or blacksmithing, 
and all the other crafts, that an appren- 
ticeship should be served ; the common- 
est things must be taught : how much 
more must this be so in the lotlier 
guilds of scholarship, science and liter- 
ature 1 It is a curious subject of specu- 
lation, how much another Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah would be able to transmit to their 
children of the accumulated wisdom or 
practical knowledge of the present age, 
were the race swept suddenly from the 
face of the earth by another flood. W^e 
doubt that they would be much more 
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than wise enough to plant a vineyard, 
even if they should know better than to 
get drunk after so signal a success in 
agriculture. 

It has of late become somewhat fash- 
ionable, among a certain class of super- 
ficial thinkers, to decry scholastic insti- 
tutions. They find their support in the 
wide-spread belief in this country that 
scholarship does not pay. The names 
of scientific and literary men are seldom 
seen on the income returns from year to 
year. If there are, as it is said, two 
thousand scholars in New York City 
who can not earn their bread, it cer- 
tainly is a great shame. Many good 
things are just now below par in New 
York, including the promises-to-pay of 
the first and best nationality on earth. 
But truly, if any one seeks scholarship 
or literary distinction for the money 
therein, be is unfit to possess either. It 
carries with it its own exceeding great 
reward. 

What a contrast there is between P. 
T. Barnum, with his great museum of 
curiosities, and a patient, unwearied stu- 
dent and naturalist who spends a long 
life, impoverishing himself and family, 
in his zeal for a science in no degree 
lucrative — like the late Doctor Gould of 
Boston. Whose labors are worth the 
most to the world, those of Louis Agas- 
siz or the great American showman? 
We think we would rather take stock in 
the scholars after all. 

We are always suspicious of those 
Bounderbys in science and literature, 
as in wealth, who are perpetually insin- 
uating or boasting of their own respon- 
sibility for their qucui elevation above 
the ordinary level of humanity. They 
turn their backs on their own mothers, 
who have slaved for them, and given them 
&r more help than they are ready to ad- 
mit They cream over swiftly the pans 
so deftly set away in the dairies of 
thought by careful and tender hands. 
We shrewdly suspect that they mistake 
other substances, which mantle the sur- 


face of liquids, for the real cream which 
they are so ready to plunder — the 
green scum on a stagnant pool, or the 
mold which gathers over some forgot- 
ten bowl of pottage in the dripping, un- 
lighted cellar of ignorance and super- 
stition. It is sometimes complained 
that learned men are impraictical in 
their views, or are not nimble enough 
to keep up with the times — that they 
are hard t4> stir from their positions. 
We have often thought, however, that 
they are like the great snow-balls which 
boys accumulate in their school play- 
ground — very difficult to set in motion, 
but when fairly turned do wonders, and 
are welcomed by a great shout of joy 
and pride, and will, indeed, pick up 
more in a semi-revolution than the 
smaller and more active fry can in go- 
ing many times round the yard. 

We have been tempted to the forego- 
ing remarks by the fact that, for some 
dozen years or more, certain individuals 
of much popular reputation as philoso- 
phers have been saying to the people in 
nearly every sizeable town in the coun- 
try: Parents, if your boy has genius 
keep him at the plow or the anvil — in 
the shop or at the counter ; the world 
will finally find him out and buy him 
at his real worth. Do not send him 
out to nurse upon the withered bosoms 
of our scholastic institutions. Self- 
taught men, like Shakespeare, Burns, 
Franklin, and Horace Greeley, stood in 
no need of such help. Two of the 
above men confessed their need of that 
which is so often decried by our modern 
inspirationists, and Shakespeare would 
have done so had he left behind him 
any other personal memento than a 
will. 

In order that the question of the 
good results of a thorough training in 
our universities should be fairly tested, 
perhaps we might demand that certain 
marked individuals, like Franklin and 
Burns, be sent back to earth to try their 
lives over again under fairer auspices. 
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Certainlj we have a right to suggest 
that Franklin and Shakespeare might 
have been immeasurablj superior with 
in education as complete or perfect as 
their ages could afford. The question 
is, of course, thrown into the domain of 
common sense for decision. We would 
state the case in this manner: For 
every single farmer or mechanic who 
has enjoyed the very best advantages 
for education at our colleges, there are 
five thousand who have not Now, it is 
altogether possible that other circum- 
stances — physical health and the natural 
mental abilities—of many persons among 
the five thousand, may be vastly supe- 
rior to those of the single individual 
specified ; in which case it need not be 
surprising if some man helped a little 
outstrips him who has been helped 
much. According to the doctrine of 
chances, if the educated man has one 
hundred chances in his favor he still 
has four thousand nine hundred of the 
five thousand to surpass in his race for 
the most distinguished success in his 
calling. 

Were every "book-farmer" (sneer- 
ingly 80 styled) up to the present time 
a failure, we should still be compelled 
to stand up for scientific agriculture. 
AAer all, what are the real facts in 
favor of a college education, imperfect 
as our universities are admitted to be ? 
They are — that at least three- fourths 
of our distinguished literary and scien- 
tific men have had such advantages. 

We must be permitted to exclaim 
against that false and miserable state- 
ment that the world finds out, either 
early or late in their lives, the real 
value of our great men, and purchases 
them like any marketable commodity. 
Out upon such arrant nonsense and 
falsehood 1 The world has been ever 
crucifying her redeemers. She has 
more oflen a stupid soldier's javelin or 
bullet for either the ancient or modem 
Archimedes than a crown of gold. Did 
the world ever buy Newton, Bacon or 


Watt at his real value ? The inventor 
of the rolling mill, in this very century, 
saw, in his poverty and chagrin, his in- 
vention make England the mistress of 
tbe manufacturing and commercial 
world. Enlightened England has given 
more to establish the Duke of Grafton 
for being the illegitimate son of a 
worthless king, and to sustain the de- 
scendants of this poor scion of the 
Stewarts, than to all the sons of genius 
in science and literature combined. 
It cost England more than fourteen 
millions *to do honor to the Duke of 
Wellington, in his own lifetime \ but an 
enlightened mind would rather be the 
author of some great and goc|d book, to 
be a lasting benefit and glory to his 
race, the inventor of the spinning- 
jenny or the steam-engine, than the 
hero of Waterloo I Otway, Fielding, 
and hundreds of other distinguished 
men in literature, science and the arts, 
have ended their days in want. 

How poorly the worldly success of 
these men measures their importance to 
their generation and race ! The super- 
cilious and peremptory method of deal- 
ing with the claims of genius and learn- 
ing, as if they were so many bales of 
merchandise, is most certainly bar^ 
barous. How false the hackneyed par- 
allelism in the mouths of men, that 
genius surely meets its reward, as water 
inevitably finds its level. Even this 
great law of hydrostatics must be re- 
ceived by the physicist cum grano salts; 
for water — that subtle yet stable ele* 
ment — bathes the crests of all earth's 
mountains, and washes their feet as 
well. It is wafled to a higher flight 
than the swallow dares, and sinks to the 
deepest and darkest crevices of earth. 

Let us welcome all genius, grace and 
learning, as worth more than they can 
ever bring at the miserable huckster 
stalls of this world's life, and cease to 
measure the beautiful and grand ele- 
ments of human nature by the pitiful 
cheating yard-stick of soulless barter. 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


BT J. W. FOSTER. 


IN the whole hiatory of the physical 
sciences there is not a name so illus- 
trious as that of Humboldt. He 
brought to the investigation of natural 
phenomena a mind richly stored with 
all previous information, and at the same 
time one capable of striking out new 
spheres of thought. He was the me- 
dium selected by nature to make to man 
a direct revelation of many of her most 
wonderful laws. Other men, even 
among his contemporaries, have sur- 
passed him in particular branches of 
knowledge — Cnvier in comparative 
anatomy, Laplace and Arago in astron- 
omy. Rose in chemistry, and even Bon- 
pland, so long his companion, in struc- 
taral botany; but in the universality 
and accuracy of his knowledge of na- 
ture, and his capacity to investigate her 
laws, no one has attained to such pre- 
eminence — no one has enlarged to 
such an extent the boundaries of human 
investigation. 

The accidents of his birth and early 
surroundings were peculiarly favorable 
to the formation of the character 
which he afterwards developed. His 
father, Major Von Humboldt, was 
one of the chamberlains to Frederick 
the Great. His mother was the wid- 
owed Baroness Von Holwede. From 
this marriage were born two sons — 
William, at Potsdam June 22, 1767 ) 
and Frederic Henry Alexander, at Ber- 
lin, September 14, 1769. 

The eerly years of the brothers were 
passed at Castle Teigel, a venerable 
pile about eight miles from Berlin ; and 
here, side by side, repose their ashes. 

Passing over their preliminary studies, 
in 1786 the brothers entered the Uni- 
versity of Frankfort, and two years 


later were transferred to Gottengen. 
Here lived and taught Blumenbach, the 
comparative anatomist; Heyne the phil- 
ologist; and Eichhom the historian ; — all 
eminent in their respective branches. 
Though brought up together and sub- 
jected to the same influences, the 
brothers exhibited diflerent traits of 
character. William was attracted to 
ancient history, Grecian and Roman 
antiquities, and the philosophy of Kant, 
while Alexander was equally attracted 
to the study of the laws of the universe ; 
but in classical literature they found a 
common bond of union. Afler the 
lapse of two years they left the uni; 
versity, prepared to enter upon the du- 
ties of life, but through divergent paths — 
William to become an accomplished 
statesman and archaeologist; and Alex- 
ander to become eminent in almost 
every department of natural science. 

Alexander, as he himself confesses, 
from early youth had a burning desire 
to travel in distant and unknown lands, 
and this desire was encouraged by 
Gkori^e Forster, who had been the com- 
panion of Cook, and the natural his- 
torian of his voyage around the world. 
As a first essay he made a scientific 
journey up the Rhine, through Hol- 
land, and then proceeded to England. 
To qualify himself for future explo- 
rations, he studied botany at Ham- 
^^^Si 9®ology with Werner, director 
of the Mining Academy at Frey- 
burg ; went to Paris, where he formed 
the acquaintance of Michaux and Bon- 
pland, and of the most eminent natural- 
ists and mathematicians of that metrop- 
olis; learned Arabic; wiUi Guy-Lussac 
made researches into the composition of 
the atmosphere ; and acquired a practi* 
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cal knowledge of the use of all those in- 
straments which were required in his 
physical investigations. Thas instructed, 
he songht for a field in which to develop 
his acquirements. He wished to join 
the expedition of savants under Napo- 
leon in Egypt ; but Nelson, by the result 
of the battle of Aboukir, had cut off all 
communication. He projected a scien- 
tific journey through Algiers and Egypt, 
thence to join a caravan to Mecca, and go 
to East India across the Persian Sea ; 
but in this he was disappointed. He 
arranged to join Captain Baudin in the 
intended expedition to the southern 
hemisphere ; but the threatened resump- 
tion of hostilities induced the French 
government to delay its departure. So 
unsettled was the state of Europe that 
it seemed almost impossible for him to 
leave the continent. At Madrid, how- 
ever, fortune proved favorable. He 
was introduced to court, and explained 
his projects to the king. They received 
the royal sanction, and on the 5th of 
June, 1799, Humboldt, with Bonpland 
as a companion, found himself on board 
of a Spanish vessel (which had eluded 
the vigilance of the English cruisers) 
standing out to the open sea, en route 
for the West Indies ; and when at night 
the lights of Gorunna sank below 
the horizon, his heart beat joyfully — he 
felt that the hopes which he had nursed 
for nine long years were about to be ful- 
filled. Instead of finding the voyage 
irksome, he was keenly alive to every 
new phenomenon. A shower of falling 
stars awakens a train of thought which, 
in after years, leads to important con- 
clusions as to their origin and period- 
icity. The wake of the vessel at night 
becomes luminous from the electrical 
sparks emitted by myriads of medusie, 
and while he admires the beauty of the 
sight, he collects some of these organ- 
isms on a tin plate, and experiments by 
striking the plate with a different me- 
tallic substance, and witnessing the emis- 
sions of light He lands at Vera Cruz, 


on one of the Canaries, and ascends the 
peak of Teneriffe. He notes the zones 
of vegetation which clothe its slopes ; 
he examines the geological structure 
of the rocks which make up the core. 
Here are the germs of two important 
discoveries which fructify in after 
years: 1. The geography of plants as 
determined by the distribution of 
heat, having reference to the eleva- 
tion of the ground above the sea- 
level, and the distance from the equator; 
2. That volcanic action does not result 
from slight and restricted causes, but 
is of deep-seated origin, and that the 
vents of volcanoes communicate with 
the interior of the earth. 

ReSmbarking, he sails through the 
Sargasso Sea, thick with itd evergreen 
masses of weeds, borne by the Gulf 
Stream ; and his imagination, like that 
of the great navigator — Christopher 
Columbus — is vividly excited. Ere 
long the Southern Cross and the Magel- 
lanic clouds, which from early youth h^ 
had longed to see, rise above the hori- 
zon. He scans the vault of the 
southern heavens, and traces out the 
hitherto unseen constellations. In the 
calm sublimity of a tropical night, he 
paces the deck, watching the stars " not 
sparkling as in our northern skies, but 
shedding their soft planetary light over 
the gently-heaving ocean." He notes, 
with a cyanometer, the blueness of the 
sky; he tests the temperature of the 
ocean, and records its many-colored 
tints, from pale green to yellow and red ; 
and also the color of the rising and 
setting sun. 

At length he is landed at Cumana, on 
the northeast coast of Venezuela, where 
he beholds a fortress whose ramparts 
are intertwined cactuses, and whose 
moats are defended by crocodiles. He 
finds himself in the centre of a tropical 
zone, — he is introduced to a new world. 
'* The traveler," he remarks, " does not 
know what charms him or excites his 
attention most ; whether it is the calm 
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repose of the solitudei or the beauty of 
separate varying forms, or that force and 
freshness of vegetable life which dis* 
tiDgnish the climate of the tropics. It 
seems that the soil, covered with vege- 
tation, had not room enough for its de- 
velopment. Even the trunks of trees 
ire overgrown with a close green cov- 
ering." 

To him the animal kingdom is not 
less wonderful. At sunset the pelicans 
wing their way from the sea to their 
roosts. The mud flats are lined with 
scarlet flamingoes. Humming birds of 
brilliant plumage flit among the flowers. 
The long, solitary whistle of the tina* 
mon rings out from the depths of the 
forests, and the campanero*8 notes, 
heard from a distance, are like the toll- 
ing of a convent bell. Night is not 
the season of repose. The monkeys, 
from the tree-tops, attor their bowlings, 
and the cries of the frreat tiger and the 
jaguar resound through the forests. 
The caymen or crocodiles float upon the 
streams, and the dolphins spurt up jets 
of water. The vampires come out from 
their retreats and flit among the trees, 
or skim the surface of the water, pre- 
pared to light upon the sleeping trav- 
eler and suck his blood while &nning 
him with their wings. This organic 
activity continues until the sun has 
climbed so high in the heavens as to pour 
down his direct, burning rays. Then 
every thing is hushed in apparent still- 
ness. The birds and the beasts seek 
the deepest recesses of the forest, and 
the winged insects disappear ; but upon 
the rocks are to be seen, in countless 
nnmbers, the thick-skinned iguanas, 
gecko-lizards, and variously spotted sal- 
amanders, with uplifted heads and open 
mouths, apparently inhaling with ecstacy 
the burning air ; '' and yet," says Hum- 
boldt, '^ in this apparent entire stillness 
of nature, if one listens to the faintest 
Urnes which an attentive ear can seize, 
there is perceived an all-pervading 
rustling sound, a humming and flutter- 


ing of insects close to the ground and 
in the lower strata of the air. Every 
thing announces a world of organic 
activity and life. It is, as it were, one 
of the many voices of nature heard 
only by the sensitive and reverent ear 
of her true votary." 

At Cumana, Humboldt first had the 
opportunity of investigating earthquake 
action. He describes the reddish mist 
which covered the sky, continuing each 
day to increase until the vault of heaven 
was colored like fire, and the earth's 
surface seemed ready to burst. Finally 
the shocks came on, accompanied by 
subterranean^ iijiises and noises in the 
sky ; but Humboldt, amid the terrors of 
the people and the thunders above and 
below, records each incident in the prog- 
ress of the catastrophe. 

For two months he lingers in the 
beautiful valleys of Caraccas, where 
nature has lavishly furnished very many 
of those productions so highly prized 
by man. Here grows perennially the 
Tahitian sugar-cane; and here are 
groves of cacao, bananas and plantains. 
From this earthly paradise he passes to 
those treeless steppes (los Llanos) 
which stretch from the mountains gird- 
ing the sea to the banks of the Orinoco. 
He describes them as resembling a 
shoreless ocean, but with this difference : 
that while the one, with its light, curl- 
ing, gently-foaming waves, cheers the 
heart like a friend, the other lies dead 
and rigid, like the stony crust of a deso- 
lated planet. 

In a small boat, beneath a burning 
sun, and exposed to constant dangers, 
he penetrates to the interior of the 
continent, through the five great 
rivers — the Apure, Orinoco, Atabapo, 
Rio Negro, and Cassiquaire. His 
course lay through a region to which 
man seldom ventured, but which brought 
him in contact with some of the most 
stupendous scenes in nature — the great 
water-falls of Atures and Maypures ; the 
bifurcation of the mighty flood of the 
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Orinoco by a ^anite wedge nearly 
eight thousand feet high; and the mas- 
sive summit of Duida rising above 
the clouds* "which presents to the 
spectator one of the finest scenes of 
nature which the tropical world has to 
offer." He visits the cave of Ataruipe, 
which is the sepulchre of a deceased 
nation, and after viewing the innu- 
merable skeletons deposited in clay- 
wrought urnS; moralizes in this man- 
ner: 

" Thus perish the generations of men I 
Thus do the name and traces of nations 
fade and disappear! Yet, when each 
blossom of man^s intellect withers — 
when in the storms of time the memo- 
rials of his art moulder and decay — an 
ever new life springs forth from the 
bosom of the earth; maternal nature 
unfolds unceasingly her germs, her 
flowers and her fruits, regardless 
though man, with his passions and his 
crimeS| treads under foot her ripening 
harvests/' 

On the 19th of December, 1800, 
Humboldt arrived at Havana, where, 
after remaining a short time, he pro- 
ceeded to Carthagena. and ascended the 
Magdalena river, whose valley is caused 
by a bifurcation of the Andes. He 
landed at Honda, and thence proceeded 
to Santa F6 de Bogota. Here he vis- 
ited the great fall of Tequendama, ex- 
amined the mines in the region, and in- 
vestigated the remains of former earth- 
quakes. Then, crossing the Andes by 
the Quindiu Pass, 11,500 feet high, he 
arrived at Popayan, Thence he passed 
through the valley of Ganca, visiting 
the snow-clad volcanoes of Purace and 
Sotara, and reached Quito on the 6th 
of January, 1802. In this vicinity he 
ascended the volcanic cones of Pichin- 
cha, Antisana and Cotopaxi, and also 
climbed the mighty Chimborazo to the 
hight of 18,216 feet, but whose summit 
rises 21,420 feet. No mortal before had 
attained to such a hight; the blood 
flowed from his eyes, lips and gums, and 


his breathing became difficult by rea- 
son of the rarification of the air. 

After a residence of a year on the 
crests of the Andes, he proceeded to 
Loxa, on one of the upper courses of the 
Amazon — a region rich in vegetation, 
among which is the tree which furnishes 
the quinia, or fever-bark. He looked 
down upon the massive remains of the 
Incas* road from the pass of Paramo 
del Assuay, 15,526 feet above the sea — 
nearly the hight of Hont-Blanc — and 
thence descended to the hot valley of 
the upper Amazon, where, after making 
geodetical observations, he turned his 
course toward the Pacific. Between 
Guambos and Montan, nearly 12,800 
feet above the sea, he observed marine 
fossils (ammonites, pectens, oyster- 
shells, echini, isocardias, and exo- 
gyras) which Von Buch pronounced 
characteristic of the Cretaceous group. 
After eighteen months' wanderings amid 
such scenes, Humboldt felt a longing 
desire to view once more the open sea, 
and at length, from Alto de Guauga- 
marca, his desire was gratified. The 
heavens, which had long been shrouded 
in mist, suddenly became clear. The 
whole western declivity of the Cordil- 
leras, and the plains of Chala and Mo- 
linos, as far as the sea-shore near Trux- 
illo, lay beneath in astonishing apparent 
proximity ; and the ocean, along ihe line 
of the shore, formed a mirror from whose 
surface shone the reflected light of the 
sun. The joy it imparted was pecul- 
iarly impressive; it was like the 
greeting of an old friend after a long 
separation. At Callao he observed the 
passage of Mercury across the sun's 
disc, which enabled him to determine 

the longitude of Lima. 

Afler remaining in this region for some 

months, he sailed for Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, whence he proceeded to the capital. 
Here he determined, astronomically, the 
position of many points, visited the 
mines, studied the antiquities and sta- 
tistics of the stat^, and paid a visit to 
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the plaiDB of Jnrullo, covered over with 
innomerable craters. He then passed 
to the eastern side of the Cordilleras, 
and measured th« altitude of Popocate- 
petl and Tztachiuatal, two stupendous 
Tolcanic cones, and that of the pyramid 
of Cholula. At length he found his 
mj to Vera Cruz, whence he embarked 
for Havana. Here he tarried for two 
moDths, when he proceeded to Pbiladt^l- 
pbia. He visited Washington, where 
he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Jef- 
feraon, of whom he ever aAerwards re- 
tained a kindly recollection. After re- 
maining in this country about two 
months, he returned to France, having 
been absent more than five years. It 
maj be added that in all his wanderings 
he was accompanied by Bon pi and, who 
has left a reputation hardly less illus- 
trioiu than his own. 

Thns, with a mind stored with almost 
all existing information in natural his- 
torj, and with the accumulated results 
gathered in a world where all the forms 
of animal and vegetable life differed 
specifically from those of the Old World, 
he set about the task of compiling for 
pnblicatiou his vast materials, in a series 
of works stupendous in bulk, profound in 
learning, and extending to almost every 
branch of natural science. Such men 
as Covier, Gay-Lussac, Amgo, Vau- 
qnelin, Oltmanns and Laplace, did not 
hesitate to lend him all of the assist- 
ance in their power, and the highest 
skill of the engraver was employed to 
illustrate his results. 

In the prosecution of this journey, 
Homboldt was assisted by no govern- 
mental aid. To defray his expenses he 
sold, before starting, the estate of 
Ringewalde, which he had inherited 
from his father. Nor did the published 
results bring him in an income in any 
degree proportioned to the outlay. So 
costly were they as to be beyond the 
teach of most individual purchasers, 
snd the public libraries of Europe were 
his chief patrons. In 1844, when the 


work was incomplete, the cost of a copy 
of the folio edition was $2,700; and 
Humboldt himself is said to have de- 
clared that he was not able to own a 
set of his own works I 

The abridged titles of the several di- 
visions of his South American journey 
are as follows : '' Views of the Cordil- 
leras," 2 vols, folio; "Essay on New 
Spain," 2 vols.; "Political Essay on 
the Island of Cuba," 2 vols. ; " Obser- 
vations on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy," 2 vols. ; " Essay on the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Plants ;*' " On 
the Geographical Distribution of Plants 
in reference to the Temperature of the 
Air and Altitude above the Sea;" 
" Table of Equinoxial Plants ;" also the 
materials contributed to Knnth, which 
embrace 4,500 plants, described in seven 
folio volumes; "Astronomical Obser- 
vations ;" " On the bearing of the Rocks 
of the Two Hemispheres ;" " Physical 
Chart of the Equinoxial Regions;" 
" On Isothermal Lines ;" besides several 
minor essays contributed to scientific 
journals. These works are in French. 
In 1808, however, he published his little 
work, " Aspects of Nature," in his na- 
tive tongue ; and perhaps in the whole 
range of language there is not such a 
glowing and animate description of na- 
ture as is contained in these volumes. 
We have, as it were, a series of photo- 
graphs — of the ocean, of the luxuriant 
forests of the Orinoco, of the grassy 
steppes of Venezuela, and the moun- 
tain wildernesses of Peru and Mexico. 
That reader mu.st be little sensitive to 
the grandeur of external objects, who 
does not derive an unalloyed satisfac- 
tion from a perusal of these delinea- 
tions. 

In 1828, accompanied by two com- 
panions eminent for their attainments — 
Ehrengberg and Gustav Rose — he per- 
formed a scientific journey to Central 
Asia. This journey was dictated by 
the Emperor of Russia, and every facil- 
ity was afforded the travelers to traverse 
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his vast dominions by whatever routes 
they might select. Our limits prevent 
us from giving even an abstract of the 
results. He prepared himself for this 
expedition by a course of laborious 
study, which embraced even the learn- 
ing of the Persian language; and so 
thorough had been his investigations^ 
that he knew the structure and direc- 
tion of the Asiatic mountain chains be- 
fore he started. He was absent only 
eight months, but the materials col; 
lected were marvelous in extent. These 
are embodied in his "Fragments of the 
Geology and Climatology of Asia,*' in 
two volumes, which was but the prelude 
to another work entitled "Central 
Asia,'' in three volumes, which he pub- 
lished in 1843. 

Up to 1827, Paris had enjoyed the 
honor of the presence of the great phy- 
sicist, but the urgent solicitations of 
the king of Prussia, and the promptings 
of fraternal affection, induced him to 
change his residence to Berlin, where 
he remained until the close of his life. 
His countrymen, while conscious of 
his commanding position, had no criti- 
cal knowledge of his works, except as 
derived through his "Aspects of Na- 
ture," but they were now destined to 
receive the rich fruits of his researches 
through a course of lectures, sixty-one 
in number, delivered at the capital. 
Never before did a lecturer address so 
distinguished an audience, and never 
before did an audience receive such 
an intellectual treat. The king, the 
princes, the ministers of state, the pro- 
fessors in the universities, and scholars 
from a distance, composed his audience. 
They were enchained by the eloquence 
of his language and the grandeur of 
his views. As all that desired could 
not gain admission, and so urgent was 
that desire, that Humboldt repeated the 
first series in another hall. 

These lectures, though eztemporane- 
ouS| formed the nucleus of the " Cos- 
mos/' (5 vols.,) his last work, the 


crowuing labor of his life, which he 
bequeathed as a legacy to his country- 
men, with the hope " that it would not 
be wholly disregarded, even at a future 
age." 

The " Cosmos " is intended to be a 
general description of the universe; 
and we are struck with wonder when 
we see what countless sources of knowl- 
edge were concentrated in this man, and 
how, out of what to others would be 
chaotic materials, he educed order and 
harmony. Various as are the physical 
forces, they are linked together; they 
are all concurrent in action. The 
range of the work is immense — from 
the minutest organism revealed by the 
microscope, to the stellar masses which 
are unresolved by the telescope. While 
thus there is in nature infinite variety, 
there is a sublime unity ; while there is 
life and energy extending to every par- 
ticle of matter, that life and energy are 
regulated by immutable laws. 

Although the " Cosmos " was written 
in the evening of a long and actively- 
spent life, there is in this work the same 
clearness of perception, the same ex- 
alted sentiments, and the same all-com- 
prehensive vigor which characterize 
his earlier productions, and which have 
made him peculiarly what Bacon de- 
sired to be, " the priest and interpreter 
of nature." 

Such is a brief abstract of the scien- 
tific labors of Alexakdeb Von Hum- 
boldt. 

How widely different are the delinea- 
tions of what he sees from those of 
ordinary observers 1 Many a traveler 
describes the route followed with the min- 
uteness of a guide-book, his hair-breadth 
escapes, if he encounters any, and 
the passing emotions excited by some 
grand object of natural scenery, or some 
rare curiosity; but Humboldt, seldom 
indulging in personal incident, photo- 
graphs with magic power those ideas 
excited in the mind by whatever w 
grand or rare in nature, and at the same 
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time deduces some useful generaliza- 
tioD. While to him there is an individ- 
oality of objects, there is also a unity 
extending throughout the whole realm 
of nature. His views as to modern 
travels are thus expressed : " The nar- 
ntives of distant travels, too long occn- 
eopied by the mere recital of hazardous 
adTentnres, can only be made a source 
of instruction where the traveler is 
acqoainted with the condition of the 
science he would enlarge, and is guided 
bjT reason in his researches." At this 
day the traveler can not expect perma- 
nently to command public attention by 
a recital of personal adventure. Life is 
too short, the demands of business too 
urgent, to submit to the exaction. 

Most writers upon scientific subjects 
deem it necessary to employ a dry, 
meagre style, discarding all ornament, 
and dealing as far as may be in techni- 
calities. Humboldt no where affects 
this style. Possessed of a vivid yet 
chastened imagination, he invests the 
dryest subjects with a poetic interest. 
As, in the tropics, the sun not simply 
fibeds light, but colors with warm tints 
each individual object, so a character 
of freshness and animation attaches to 
every thing he writes. ^' I take pleas- 
are/^ says he, "in persuading myself 
that scientific subjects may be treated 
of in language at once dignified, grave 
and animated." Again he says : |^ Na- 
ture is a free domain, and the profound 
conceptions of enjoyments she awakens 
vithin us can only be vividly delineated 
by thought clothed in exalted forms of 
speech, worthy of bearing witness to the 
majesty and greatness of the creation." 
He complains of those writers upon 
scientific subjects who, by the baldness 
of their style and the accumulation of 
detail, repel ordinary readers — a pe- 
culiarity which led Goethe to exclaim 
with impatience : " The Germans have 
the art f:>{ making science inacessi- 
ble." 
To illustrate these remarks, take his 


account of the battle between electrical 
eels (gymnoti) and horses. An ordinary 
observer would state that, in the marshes 
near Calabazo, there are found cer- 
tain eels, often five feet in length, whose 
electric power is sufficiently great to 
stun and even kill horses and other ani- 
mals, but that after repeated discharges 
the electric force becomes spent, etc. 
Humboldt relates how the Indians drove 
the horses into the pool, when the un- 
wonted noise aroused the eels to make 
the attack. They are seen swimming 
upon the snrface like so many serpents, 
gliding under the horses' bellies and dis- 
charging their invisible bolts. Many 
of the horses are stunned by the bluws, — 
others, with their manes standing erect, 
foaming at the mouth, and with wild 
terror sparkling in their eyes, try to fly 
from the raging tempest, but are kept 
back by the Indians armed with long 
bamboos. Gradually the fury of the 
unequal strife begins to slacken. Like 
clouds that have discharged their elec- 
tricity, the wearied fish begin to dis- 
perse. Then comes this beautiful gen- 
eralization : '^ That which forms the in- 
visible but living weapon of this elec- 
tric eel ; that which, awakened by the 
contact of moist dissimilar particleS| 
circulates through all the organs of 
plants and animals ^ that which, flash- 
ing from the thunder cloud, illumines 
the wide skyey canopy; that which 
draws iron to iron and directs the silent 
recurring march of the guiding needle ; 
all, like the several hues of the divided 
ray of light, flow from one source, and 
all blend together in one perpetually, 
every where diffused force or power." 

Where scientific men give way to the 
imagination, there is danger of their 
style degenerating into rhapsody or 
bombast, but in this picture we recog- 
nize the hand of a master — a hand ca- 
pable alike of communicating the most 
delicate touches and the boldest out- 
lines. 

In view of his vast and varied ac- 
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quirements, to which the whole scien- 
tific world bowed in homage, how be- 
littling it appears when we find it re- 
corded, that one king of Prussia made 
him a privy councillor with the title 
of ** Excellency/' and another king of 
Prussia depmed him to attend the 
christening of the Prince of Wales — 
as though such a person, in the eyes of 
posterity, was to be honored by these 
ephemeral distinctions. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that a man so illustrious 
should, in the latter years of his life, 
have been required to devote seven 
mortal hours each day to the entertain- 
ment of the king — consuming in these 
post-prandial exercises that precious 
time which should have been given up 
to mankind. 

Humboldt, in early life, was eminently 
handsome, with a great dome-shaped 
brow, bright eyes, and symmetrical fea- 
tures, irradiated by an almost constantly 
playing smile, and beaming with anima- 
tion and intelligence. As we write, we 
have before us his photograph, taken at 
the age of eighty-six, with this endorse- 
ment in the fac-simile of his own hand- 
writing, which is one of the many other 
evidences of the kindly feelings enter- 
tained by him for our country : 

'* Alexander Ton Humboldt, 

in the year 1866, 

iher^vre 61 fears afUr 

iht rttum from America, 

with kind rem^mbrancei of tfie 

admirable scietUy/le progreu 

in the V. &» 

It is the full-length figure of an old 
man seated in an easy-chair, with his 
hands folded across his knees. He is 
in a thoughtful attitude, with his head 
slightly bent forward. His face is be- 
nevolent, and wears an expression of 
dignified repose. His forehead, high 
and jutting, is nearly covered by locks 
of hair bleached white by time. His 
dress is simple, without any decorations 
conferred by royalty. Altogether, it is 
such a figure as posterity will delight to 
recognize as that of Humboldt. 


Up to the end of his life he worked 
unweariedly in answering his numerous 
correspondents, and in writing his 
^'Cosmos." The humblest laborer in 
the cause of science, in whatever quar- 
ter of the world, who applied to him 
for advice or instruction, was sure to 
receive a kind reply; and the inhabi- 
tants of Berlin, as, with measured step 
and slow, he wandered unattended 
through the streets, would gaze on him 
with respectful deference, and one 
would remark, perhaps, to a neighbor, 
" there goes Humboldt.'' 

Notwithstanding his intimate personal 
relations with two of Prussia's kings, 
and the assignment to him of apart- 
ments in the royal palaces, he was 
essentially a republican in feeling, and 
in more than one place in his writings 
he deplores those artificial distinctions 
which have prevailed during the whole 
history of human society. His broad 
philanthropy is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract from the ** Cosmos:" 
" Whilst we maintain the unity of the 
human species, we at the same time 
repel the depressing assumption of 
superior and inferior races of men. 
There are nations more susceptible of 
cultivation, more highly civilized, more 
ennobled by cultivation than others — 
but none in themselves nobler than 
others. All are in like degree designed 
for freedom; a freedom which, in the 
ruder conditions of society, belongs 
only to the individual, but which, in 
social states enjoying political institu- 
tions, appertains as a right to the whole 
body of the community." 

He then quotes the words of his 
brother, with a depth of feeling which 
a brother only can appreciate : *' If we 
would indicate an idea which, through- 
out the whole course of history, has 
ever more and more widely extended 
its empire, or which more than any 
other testifies to the much contested 
and still more decidedly misunderstood 
perfectibility of the whole human race, 
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it is that of establishing our common 
humanity^ of striving to remove the 
barriers which prejudice and limited 
views of every kind have erected 
amoDgst men ; and to treat all mankind, 
without reference to religion, nation, or 
color, as one fraternity, one great com- 
muDity, fitted for the attainment of one 
object, the unrestrained development of 
the powers inherited from nature. This 
is the ultimate and highest aim of so- 
eiety, identical with the direction im- 
planted by nature in the mind of man 
toward the indefinite extension of his 
existence. He regards the earth in all 
its limits, and the heavens as far as the 
eve can scan their bright and starry 
depths, as iuwardly his own, given to 
him as the objects of contemplation, 
and as a field for the development of 
his energies." 

Id his conversations and correspond- 
ence with Americans, while he rejoiced 
that we had established a government 
which went far toward securing these 
results, he was emphatic in denouncing 
our recognition of slavery. 

His habits, during the last years of 
his life, were quite methodical. In 
winter he rose at six ; in the summer at 
five; and devoted two hours to study. 
He then took a cup of coffee, and re- 
turned to his library to look over his 
letters, which are said to have amounted 
to one hundred thousand annually — 
from all quarters of the world, in a 
number of languages, and relating to a 
variety of subjects. From twelve to 
two he received visitors, and then re- 
tarned to hia study. From four to 
eleven he sat at table with the king, or 


as the guest of learned societies, or 
with friends. He retired at eleven, and 
devoted two hours or more to literary 
labor, thus giving to himself but four 
hours sleep ; and it is said that his best 
works were produced over the midnight 
lamp. He was exceedingly affable in 
his manners, and ever n^ady to receive 
those who had made special investiga- 
tions in any branch of science; and, in 
reading his works, while there is 
throughout an affluence of original 
thought, no man was more scrupulous, 
as attested by numerous notes and 
references, in ascribing full credit to 
his predecessors and contemporaries for 
what they had done. 

His death occurred, after a brief ill- 
ness of two weeks, on the 6th of May, 
1859, thus making his age nearly ninety 
years. It was not the result of any 
acute disease, but of th*e gradual dying 
out of his physical powers. While this 
event was not unexpected, it produced 
a profound sensation throughout the 
scientific world. In our own country, 
as an evidence of the appreciation of 
his attainments, and to perpetuate his 
memory, his name is indissolubly linked 
with one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in our physical geography. His 
funeral was an imposing cortege — 
made up of ministers of state, generals 
in the army, members of the diplomatic 
corps, professors and students of the 
universities, and citizens; and the 
Prince Regent and the princes of the 
realm awaited at the church the arrival 
of the coffin, to receive and do honor 
to all that was mortal of Prussia's most 
illustrious citizen. 
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THE HAUNTED MINES. 


BT HORACE STANTOX. 


SOME of the grandest scenery in 
America is to be found amid the 
wild mountain ranges and along the 
bright rivers of Texas. From the 
snow-crowned bights of the Sierras to 
the tropical shores of the gulf is opened 
a wide vision of luxuriance and beauty. 
Her mammoth forest-trees invite the 
weary traveler to repose beneath their 
waving branches, while her broad prai- 
ries come down to be kissed by the foam- 
lit waves of the sea. The Colorado River 
finds its source in a bright pearly stream 
that gushes from the rocky face of the 
Guadaloupe Mountains, and then, rolling 
away through the wild, rich prairies, it 
receives constant accessions to its 
strength, until it comes down to the 
gulf in a mighty volume of rushing 
waters. 

But even this wild spot, apparently 
so free from the intrusion of man, was 
not secure from the adventurous foot of 
the New Englander; and, at the base 
of the mountain, Henry Bate man had 
built a comfortable cabin, while his 
wide and fertile ranche extended far 
away through the woodlands and prairie. 
A man of ordinary acquirements, he 
had been early taught the sturdy New 
England lessons of self-reliance and 
virtue. A strong love of adventure 
was hidden away in his practical brain ; 
and, with his brave-hearted wife and 
little group of children, he had sought 
a home in this wilderness of beauty 
and grandeur. 

Above their modest cabin the strong 
towers of nature leaned against the 
sky; and they witnessed coronations 
grander than at the courts of princes, 
when the sunlight placed upon the 
mountain's brow a radiant morning- 


crown of gold and crimson, or swept 
the higfats at eventide with the purple 
glory of his mighty benediction. Far- 
ther on, amid the wild ravines of this 
lofty range, were mines of silver and 
gold, which had been worked to advan- 
tage by the Spaniards a century before, 
until the mining operations were broken 
up by the Indians. 

Among the few families that lived 
within a range of fifty miles, was a wild 
legend that the ravines were haunted. 
It was said that a pale-faced youth from 
the north of England, being driven from 
home by the cruelty of his father, had 
wandered here and gone into the mines 
with the Spaniards; that he proved 
more fortunate than his comrades, and 
was finally robbed and murdered there 
for the possession of his shining spoils. 
His mother, the Lady Helen, had died 
broken-hearted on hearing the news. 
And since that time — so the legend 
ran — the figure of a woman in white 
robes had flitted up and down the 
mountain-side, amid the lofty pines and 
through the dark defiles, wringing her 
white hands and moaning in anguish, 
while her strange cries were borne on 
the midnight air. The conscience- 
stricken murderer said the voice de- 
clared that no more treasure should be 
taken from the mines ; that the hand of 
the spoiler should seal up the shining 
ores of the mountain; and that whoever 
sought for them in after years should 
fall by the hand of a northern avenger. 

The widely-scattered and supersti- 
tious inhabitants received the strange 
story without a doubt or a question, 
and in their humble cabins, beside the 
flickering rays of the weird firelight, 
they gravely repeated it to wondering 
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childhood; and then a solemn awe^ 
that nature never gave, would rest 
upon their simple hearts and crown 
the ancient mountains with an inde- 
finable fear. 

Bat about the year 1856; a company 
of Tezans formed themselves into a 
band, determined to work out the golden 
problems of the dark ravines, and bid 
defiance to the ghost of the past. The 
old mines were partially closed; and 
lather than seek for unknown veins, 
they began the task of opening them 
anew. But ior weeks they toiled pa- 
Uently on, without any reward for their 
labors. One night, as they rested 
around their camp-fires, they were 
awakened by the ominous roar of a 
moantain storm, and soon the rain 
came pouring down in a tropical flood, 
while the heavy thunder rolled from 
peak to peak, and the lightning flashed 
along the gray rocks, or smote the lofly 
trees near their encampment. Awed, 
and perhaps frightened,* by the unusual 
power of the tempest, the little group 
looked silently on as the vivid lightning 
revealed the damage that was being 
done to their works. But as the wind 
wrestled with the mountain pines, or 
swept through the dark ravines, they 
fancied that a woman's shriek was 
borne on the blast; that a wild scream 
of exultation mingled with the voice of 
the tempest, or a moaning cry sounded 
beneath the gale. But in a few hours 
the storm' rolled down from the bights 
and swept away to the prairies and 
woodlands below. The morning sun- 
light iound the miners undecided what 
course to pursue. The more supersti- 
tions were in favor of abandoning the 
enterprise; but under the strong influ- 
ence of one controling mind and the 
fair morning sunlight, the majority grew 
bolder, and it was decided to work 
bravely on, whatever obstacles lay in 
their pathway. Deeper they forced the 
sinking shaft, but long they toiled be- 
fore their eyes rested upon the shining 


sands that gave promise of a rich 
reward. 

^ Richard Armsdell was the leading 
spirit of the enterprise, and the only 
one among them who was entirely free 
from superstition. He had led his com- 
rades on^ by alternately reasoning with 
them and laughing at their ghostly 
fancies, until they felt more than half 
ashamed of them. The fearful storm 
they had witnessed, and the wailing un- 
dercurrent of its deepest notes, would 
have driven them back, but for the 
brave heart and clear head of Arms- 
dell, who held them by his superior 
courage and by the strong magnetic 
power which even an ordinary mind 
will always obtain over a weaker one. 

"Now boys," said he, "one of you 
must start in the morning, before 
daylight, and go to the Corners for 
supplies. Who will volunteer to do the 
work?" 

No one answered; and, looking 
around the group, his eye rested upon 
the man who could best be spared from 
the works, and he said, "Bill Nelson, 
you had better go." 

The man thus addressed started, as 
if half frightened by the request, and 
answered, " No, sir, I can't go." 

" Why can't you ?" pursued Armsdell. 

"Because, to tell the truth, I don't 
fancy the idea of starting off from 
these diggins in the night, and maybe 
meeting that woman in her grave- 
clothes." 

"Hal" sneered Richard, "afraid 
you'll meet a woman in her night-dress, 
ain't you? Well, let somebody else 
try it." 

But in vain he reasoned with their 
fears. Under one excuse or another, 
every one of them positively refused 
to go. 

"Now look here, boys, ain't you 
ashamed of yourselves? You ought, 
all of you, to know that dead folks ain't 
here spookin around I I tell you, they 
can't tell tales ; and even if there is a 
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ghost in theae mountains, telling what 
they say it has told, we have given it 
the lie already. Haven't we taken 
ores out of these mines in spite of its 
warnings? I'll go myself; and mind 
you don't get scared out while I'm 
gone I" 

^'Take care, Dick Armsdell," said 
another; "you were the first man that 
attempted to open these mines, and the 
' Northern Avenger' may be upon your 
track." 

"Yes, I fancy I see him," replied 
Armsdell ; " but I reckon these will take 
the vengeance out of him ! " and he 
pointed to a pair of heavy pistols in his 
•belt. 

The next morning, while yet the stars 
were flashing above the dark trees, the 
brave Texan started upon his journey. 
Mounted upon a mustang pony and 
leading another, he began the descent 
of the mountain. His lonely pathway 
led through the darkness of the ever- 
green forest that crowned the summit, 
and down the deep defiles — down to 
the fragrant woods that came up a mile 
from the base, to join the pines upon 
•the mountain-side. The morning light 
was flushing the eastern sky with its 
beauty, as Armsdell rode slowly down 
through the long green aisles, beneath 
the spreading oaks and walnuts, where 
grape-vines were climbing the lofty 
trees to hang among the waving foliage 
their clusters of fruit. He crossed the 
infant Colorado near its source, and far 
away across the wide prairies patiently 
followed the trail, while around him 
vast numbers of wild cattle were roam- 
ing at will, and away in the distance 
herds of horses galloped over the plain. 
After a few hours his pathway lay along 
the course of a running stream, and 
the banks were lined with deep beds of 
wild honeysuckle, where the flowers 
came down to kiss the limpid waves. 
The bushes were so laden with blos- 
soms that but little foliage could be 
seen, as they lay along the river for 


miles in solid masses of beauty and 
fragrance. The unfolding buds wore a 
crimson hue, but they grew paler with 
time, and passing through each blush- 
ing shade, the falling petals were creamy 
white. 

This pleasing variety of color, the 
rich profusion of flowers, and the 
fragrance-laden air, were worth a pil- 
grimage from a northern clime; but 
Armsdell was so accustomed to these 
scenes of beauty that he rode on, 
scarcely heeding the luxuriance around 
him. He soon entered a region of 
timber-land and passed through occa- 
sional thickets, where the undergrowth 
was close and almost impenetrable. 
Once, the high bushes were carefully 
parted behind him, and a dusky face 
peered cautiously through the opening, 
while a malicious grin overspread the 
hideous features. But it was quickly 
withdrawn, and the traveler passed on, 
unconscious of the shadows that haunted 
his pathway. 

He had expected to reach the little 
village at nightfall or soon after; but 
his pony had proved inefficient, and he 
was still nearly ten miles away when the 
sun went down behind the western 
mountains. Just before him lay a 
forest deeper than any he had yet met, 
and as he passed into its shades the 
birds were seeking their rest, and soon 
the hush of night settled gloomily down 
over the lofty trees. Occasionally the 
solitude was disturbed by the cries of 
the night birds or the howl of a wolf; 
and more than once his practiced ear 
detected a stealthy footstep amid the un- 
derbrush. He laid his hand upon bis 
pistols, to be assured of their safety, and 
urged his weary animals on. 

A moment more, and a dark form 
sprang from the roadside and caught 
the bridle of his pony, while another 
attempted to confine his arms with a 
lariat But, drawing a pistol from his 
belt, he fired two shots in rapid succes- 
sion, and one of his assailants fell mor- 
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tally wounded. Again he endeavored 
to quicken his pace, but a well-known 
war-whoop rang through the woods, and 
he found himself surrounded by hostile 
Indians. They were his old foes — a 
treacherous and cruel tribe, whose 
bloody record will go down to posterity 
in the histories of the frontier. His 
wife and only child had been massacred 
by them, years before; and then he had 
registered a solemn vow of vengeance 
against their name and nation. So 
well had he kept his fearful pledge 
that this one man had been a destroy- 
ing angel to their tribe, and more than 
fifty of their bravest warriors had fallen 
by his hand. Thus far he had eluded 
thoir grasp ; for long years of frontier 
life had made him as wary as his savage 
foes. But now he was so far from their 
hunting-grounds and usual haunts that 
he had not anticipated an encounter 
with them, else he would not have been 
alone. As it was, the contest could not 
last long, and soon the strong-hearted 
man was completely at the mercy of his 
captors, although five or six of their 
number had fallen before his death- 
dealing pistols. 

His ponies were taken from him, 
and, with pinioned arms, he was com- 
pelled to march for hours in the front, 
while they moved silently away to join 
the rest of the tribe. The strange pro- 
cession swept on beneath the starlight 
until the dusky leader gave the order to 
halt. A rude encampment was soon 
made, and, with the captive securely 
lashed to a tree, the Indians lay around 
their camp-fires, and soon sank into a 
profound slumber. 

At daybreak they ate their breakfast, 
and allowed the prisoner a liberal share ; 
for their chief had given orders long 
before that if this man was ever cap- 
tared he should be well treated. Poor 
Armsdell was destined for torture, and 
the malignant- chief well knew that if 
he was strong death would not come to 
bis relief as soon as if weakened by 


starvation. The weary march was re- 
sumed and pursued over hill and plain, 
and through deep forests, where the 
evergreen oak spread out its thickly- 
varnished leaves, or the mistletoe, with 
its shining foliage and snow-white ber- 
ries, clung in heavy clusters to the 
branches of a lofty tree. 

On the evening of the second day 
after his capture, and while yet the sun 
lingered in the heavens, they came up 
with the rest of the tribe, though it was 
much farther south than Armsdell had 
ever known them to wander before. 
When it was known who their captive 
was, the wild yells of triumph arose 
from a hundred savage throats; and 
soon the whole tribe were performing 
one of their hideous war-dances around 
the prisoner, whose feelings we will not 
attempt to describe. The dance was 
prolonged until the moon was high in 
the heavens, when the captive was 
again lashed to a tree, to await the tor- 
ture of the coming day; and under tne 
influence of a generous supply ot ** fire- 
water," the Indians sank into a heavy 
slumber. 

On the side of the Guadaloupe, and 
about half way between the mines and 
the Bateman ranche, was an Indian's 
hut, inhabited by its owner, who called 
himself Olanto. He was entirely alone, 
and many miles from the hunting 
grounds of his tribe. Whether he was 
a fugitive, or had been banished by his 
fellows, no one knew. He lived osten- 
sibly by hunting ; but he frequently in- 
truded upon Bateman's premises, al- 
ways appropriating the best of what- 
ever he could reach. The generous 
pioneer had borne with him long, but 
within a few weeks he had ordered him 
to leave the premises, and forbidden 
any future visits. All the malice and 
treachery of the Indian were aroused 
by this just sentence, and he was now 
waiting for an opportunity to do him 
wrong. He had already sent poisoned 
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arrows among his herd of cattle, on 
more than one occasion ; but his malice 
was far from being gratified. 

Ian to had a habit of creeping stealth- 
ily near whenever he saw two men en- 
gaged in conversation; and, on the 
morning of the fourth day after Arms- 
deirs departure, while sitting on a peak 
above the encampment of the miners, 
he saw them apparently discussing some 
topic of great interest, and hastening 
down, he carefully approached them 
upon his hiands and knees. While 
lying- concealed beneath the under- 
brush he heard one of them say : 

" Poor Dick was a brave fellow, but 
I reckon he has met the 'Northern 
Avenger* before this. He wouldn't 
stay away four days if all was right.*' 

"Yes, he's gone sure," replied Bill 
Nelson. " I'll tell you how I know," 
he added in a lower tone, " I saw that 
woman last night, and she wasn't cry- 
ing and wringing her hands as she used 
to be, but she was laughing and scream- 
ing, while the wind blew among the 
great pines in an awful gale. Ah I 
yes," he slowly added ; " I knew that it 
hadn't been floating over these dark 
mountains a hundred years for noth- 

ing!'^ 

" Well," said Ned Casey, the desper- 
ado of the group, " I don't know about 
the ghost ; I ain't seen it. Like as any 
way its here, though. But it ain't a 
ghost that's killed Dick Armsdell. 
They don't do such things ; and besides, 
he'd fight his way through a whole regi- 
ment of the moonlight imps. I tell you 
he's found a foe that has flesh and 
blood. Like as any way that mean 
Yankee, at the foot of the mountain, 
sent a ball through him as he passed 
his house. He could do it easy enough, 
and then hide his body." 

" Yes, yes," said Nelson eagerly, 
'Uhat's what's become of him — that 
Bateman is from the north. He*s the 
* Northern Avenger,' I reckon I" 

" Don't be a fool. Bill," was Casey's 


courteous reply. '' It don't make much 
difference what sort of an avenger he 
is. If he's shot Dick Armsdell, we'll 
put a stop to his shooting, that's all!" 

" Yes, that we will," responded two 
or three others; for Armsdell was a 
general &vorite, and the more reckless 
of his comrades were ready to avenge 
his death by any deed of cruelty or 
blood. 

As Olanto heard their earnest words, 
a smile of fiendish malice overspread 
his dusky face, and, crouching lower, 
he listened eagerly, but heard little 
more of importance, as they soon after 
resumed their work, when he crept cau- 
tiously away. 

Half an hour afterward, he came to 
the mines, and sitting down in silence 
he looked mournfully from one to an- 
other, and in reply to their remarks or 
questions he gave only the low guttural 
" Ugh I" 

" Come, old Greasy, tells us what ails 
you," said one jovial fellow as he came 
near him. 

"Ugh I me feel bad— so bad," was 
the reply. 

" Well, what's the matter ?" 

" Me tell bad news— white man gone 
— white man no come back.'* 

These words, uttered like the voice of 
an oracle, had a magical effect in gath- 
ering the group, and, after some urging, 
he told them, in his broken tongue, that 
on the morning that Armsdell left them 
Olanto had gone down the mounUin, 
and when near the base the horseman 
had passed him. While still in sight 
of the Indian he had reached Bateman's 
house. Having thus excited their curi- 
osity, he refused to reveal any thing 
more, until strongly urged. He then 
testified that Bateman was standing 
near the house, at the time, with his rifle 
in his hand, and, deliberately raising it, 
he shot Armsdell through the body, *nd 
the wounded man instantly fell from his 
horse. 

A storm of indignation was aroused 
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by tbis recital ; and ansrr j exclamations^ 
witb threats of vengeance, passed from 
lip to lip among the listeners. * At last, 
one more thoughtful than the rest 
asked: 

''What did he do with the body, 
Olanto 7" 

The Indian hesitated a moment, and 
then responded : 

'' Me no stay; me fraid white man see 
Olanto and shoot him too — me go back 
up the mountain." 

This reply seemed satisfactory to the 
excited men, and no farther questions 
were asked. 

This was to them a strange confirma- 
tion of their worst fears ; for if Olanto 
had not seen what he professed to, how 
could he have known any thing about 
it. Thej supposed he was not even 
aware of Armsdell's absence, and cer- 
tainly could not have known that he 
had failed to return. Although it was 
then late in the morning, their impa- 
tience could brook no delay, and they 
started immediately upon their errand 
of vengeance. 

They found Bateman in the house, 
surrounded by his little family; but, 
scarcely daunted by the scene of do- 
mestic happiness that met his view, 
Casey told him of their mission in a few 
words, and also that they had conclusive 
evidence of his guilt. 

The man was so astounded by this 
sudden and inexplicable charge that he 
made, at first, no reply to their accusa- 
tions. Indeed, they gave him little op- 
portunity for defence, as they filled the 
room with their loud imprecations. 
That be was guilty, no one entertained 
a doubt; and thej were animated by 
what they considered a laudable desire 
to avenge the death of their comrade. 
They closed their vindictive accusations 
by informing him that, before another 
day passed, he should sleep in a new- 
n»ade grave on the rugged brow of the 

Guadalonpe. His wife, with white lips 

and in tones of agony, plead with them 


as only a wife can plead when her hus- 
band^s life is at stake, while the fright- 
ened children clung to their father with 
despairing cries and piteous appeals. 
But Casey roughly replied : 

"It's no use — we can't well wait for 
judge and jury, even if we had them 
things handy; and as long as justice 
has got to be done, why, we may as well 
do it at once," and as Bateman was 
forcibly led out of the cabin, the cling- 
ing little ones were thrown rudely back 
within its humble walls. 

A tear glistened in the eyes of more 
than one of the rude mountaineers as 
the despairing cries of the stricken 
wife and helpless children mingled with 
the earnest protestations of innocence 
from their victim . But a few of the more 
reckless led boldly on, and even if their 
late repentance had assumed a definite 
form, they dare not venture a remon- 
strance. With jeer and taunt the 
doomed man was led up the lovely 
mountain side and through the rocky 
defiles to the camp of his persecutors. 

Long before they reached their desti- 
nation, the darkness of night had set- 
tled over the mountain crown, and the 
silvery moon came out to look upon the 
scene. Upon arriving at their camp, a 
small pine pole, which had been' peeled 
and trimmed for some purpose, was 
placed between the projecting branches 
of two trees, and a large rope thrown 
over it. Their rude preparations com- 
pleted, they encamped for the night; 
their victim, with hands and feet se- 
curely fastened, lying in full view of the 
rude gallows. 

Placed so near to the wide ocean of 
eternity, with his agonized wife and 
sorrowing children in the vale far below 
him, no sleep visited the weary eyes of 
the prisoner. The ceaseless tide of 
thought ebbed and flowed through his 
active brain, while the night winds 
moaned hoarsely among the tall trees, 
and the starlight gleamed through the 
pines down upon the gallows that still 
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stared him in the face. The dark hours 
rolled wearily by, and the morning light 
came sofUy over the summit; hot it 
brought no healing balm to the tortured > 
mind of Bateman. 

We left poor Armsdell a captive in 
the wilderness, surrounded by a tribe of 
hostile savages — a condition which filled 
even his brave heart with fear. He 
well knew the desperate character of 
his foes, and that no mercy, not even a 
speedy death, could be expected at their 
h ands. Still he did not entirely despair ; 
and as the last of his dusky guard sank 
into a drunken slumber, he began to 
examine the thongs that bound him. 
He soon found that, though they were 
tight and strong, he could raise his 
hands to his head, and he began the 
slow task of biting off the main thong 
that bound his right hand. It was so 
hard and tough that the resnlt would 
have seemed hopeless if life had not 
been the prize at stake. 

Success at last crowned his patient 
toil ; and, with his right hand at liberty; 
he succeeded in loosening the other 
fastenings, and stood among the heavy 
sleepers unbound. 

A moment's exultation swelled his 
heart, as he looked up to the glorious 
skies bending above him ; but he had 
little time to spend in a place that had 
so few attractions. He snatched a piece 
of dried meat from the stores of his 
captors, and was creeping softly away, 
when he saw a pony that he thought he 
might secure without disturbing the 
sleepers. Cautiously approaching the 
animal, he led him as quietly as possi- 
ble to a safe distance before he mounted ; 
then, shaping his course by the kindly 
stars that flashed above him, he started 
for freedom. 

AH that night and until near the 
close of the following day he hurried 
on as rapidly as possible ; but his pony 
was now so exhausted that it became 
evident he could travel but little longer 


before he would fall by the way. Well 
knowing that if he fell under him at 
night he* would have no means of con- 
cealing his trail, Armsdell thought best 
to abandon the animal before dark; 
and riding down into a shallow stream, 
he dismounted there, and standing in 
the water, he turned the horse toward 
the north, and the tired pony wandered 
slowly off. The fugitive waded down 
the stream some distance, and crossed 
over. Carefully concealing his trail, he 
proceed a little farther, and then threw 
himself down to sleep. 

The Indians followed his trail with- 
out difficulty until they reached the 
spot where the pony was abandoned. 
Here they came down to the stream, 
where the rider had apparently watered 
his horse and then turned to the north- 
ward. Never doubting that Armsdell 
still rode the animal, they impatiently 
followed until the pony was found dead 
in the wilderness. Finding no trail 
from that point, they were at a loss to 
know where the rider had dismounted. 
Completely baffled by the shrewdness of 
the white man, they finally retraced 
their steps, searching carefully but vainly 
for the lost trail. 

Although resting upon the ground, 
beneath the open sky, and pursued by a 
score of hostile Indians, the wearied 
fugitive slept soundly until daylight, 
and then pursued his journey. 

It was night when he reached the 
Bateman ranche and sought its hos- 
pitality. He found Mrs. Bateman in 
her terrible grief, and it did not take 
him long to learn of the lawless act 
which had taken place a few hours pre- 
vious. Words could not express his 
indignation; but he assured her that 
before he slept he would seek the camp 
and save her husband from a fearful 
death. He waited only to partake of 
some refreshment, and then, although 
foot-sore and wearied, he started for the 
brow of the Guadaloupe. 

The mountain path became narrow, 
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and 80 deeply shaded that even the 
starlight was almost excladed, as slowly 
through the darkness he wended his 
way. Nothing but the strongest sym- 
pathy for the unfortanate man, and deep 
indignation towards his comrades, sus- 
tained him in that dreary night pilgrim- 
age ; and towards morning, when only 
a mile or two from his destination, 
while resting for a few minutes by the 
wayside, nature gained the victory and 
he sank into a deep slumber. How 
long he slept he knew not, but when he 
awoke the sun was already high in the 
heavens, and he impatiently pursued 
his way, haunted by a terrible fear that 
he was already too late. 

As he neared the mines, he looked 
through an opening among the trees 
upon a scene that seemed to freeze the 
blood in his veins. Poor Bateman was 
pinioned, and the rope around his 
neck was thrown over the cross-piece 
and held by Casey on the other side, 
while the rest of the miners stood near 
him. 

Armsdell shouted frantically, but they 
did not hear; and in a moment more 
two or three others had taken hold with 
Casey, and the struggling man was 
raised several feet from the ground. 
But ArmsdelPs steps quickened into a 
run, and he bounded into their midst like 
a mad man. More than one face turned 
pale at the sudden apparition, and 
Bateman was quickly lowered to the 
ground. 

Armsdell did not speak until, with his 
own hands, he had taken the rope from 
the neck of the victim ; and then, as 
they began to question him eagerly, he 
showered upon them such a torrent of 
indignant invectives, that they shrank 
awaj from hiii\ almost in fear. 

Bateman was indeed rescued from a 
fearful death ; drawn back with a strong 
hand from the dark river whose chilling 
waves had touched his feet — led from 
the brink of the grave back to hearth 
and home and the waiting ones around 


his family altar — back from the dark 
shade of the death-angel*s wing to the 
glorious light of morning. And as the 
sense of life and freedom flashed over 
his brain, he fell upon his knees and 
offered up, in broken sentences, his 
tribute of gratitude and praise to Him 
who careth for the least of his crea- 
tures. So simple, earnest and heartfelt 
the petition, that silence rested upon 
the group so unused to the voice of 
thanksgiving; and before he had fin- 
ished more than one fell upon their 
knees, while the tears rolled down their 
rough and weather-beaten faces. 

After a few minutes* silence, Arms- 
dell told the story of his capture and 
escape to the group of interested listen- 
ers ; and afterwards, while speaking of 
their own act, he said : 

** I didn't think you'd do it, boys. I 
thought as like as not you'd get fright- 
ened and leave the diggins; but I 
didn't think there was a man here that 
would be fool enough to hang a white 
man, just because the redskins got 
hold of me, or to condemn a decent fel- 
low on the testimony of a greasy, lying 
dog of an Indian. You would have 
had more sense if you were not blinded 
by superstition ; and now that you see 
where your ghostly fancies lead, I hope 
you will give them up. I am here a 
living witness to the falsity of those 
yams that you think ^the woman in 
white ' has been telling for a hundred 
years. I'll engage to meet in a single- 
handed fight all the hobgoblins that 
ever walked over these mountains. It 
strikes me that if dead folks could go 
wandering around in that style, thc^y'd 
find it mighty lonesome business ; and 
now that we have given the lie to every 
thing that you claim the ghost ever 
said, let us hear no more about it. 
Come, Bateman, eat breakfast with us, 
and then go home and tell your wife 
that I was here in time to redeem my 
promise." 

We will not attempt to describe the 
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scene in the little cabin, as the hnshand 
and father again met its inmates. Love 
and joy came to the family reunion; 
and there in that forest temple, before 
the high altar that God himself had 
reared, the incense from grateful hearts 


floated away in the pearly skies. The 
night shadows were drawn around the 
scene, and the peace-angel folded her 
white wings above the happy house- 
hold, while they rested sweetly beneath 
her benediction. 


THESE FOREIGNERS. 


BY JOSEPH KIRKLAND. 


FROM the moment of leaving the coast 
(whiph the cosmopolitan sea makes 
to be essentially the same all over the 
world) and plunging into the heart of 
Europe, all is very new and strange to an 
American observer. Of course antiquity 
is a wonderful novelty to him. Brand- 
newness has been his long-familiar and 
worn-out experience. These foreigners 
are often most surprising in their great- 
est commonplace, and irresistibly droll 
in their profoundest gravity. His at- 
tention is caught and held by every 
thing he sees, and he is glad to have a 
chance to communicate his impressions 
to his friends at home. And if he will 
depict things as he sees them, making 
photography his aim, rather than high 
art, he can scarcely go amiss in the 
effort to interest his fellow-countrymen. 
The danger is, that he will soon jump 
at the conclusion that, having seen so 
much, he has seen it all, and is compe- 
tent to write an essay on Europe — its 
past history, present condition and fu- 
ture prospects — all founded on his first 
week's observations. Further experi- 
ence convinces him that it is dangerous 
to generalize too soon and at once pro- 
pound conclusions. The only safe way 
is to give facts and features as they 
strike him, and leave the reader to do 
his own generalization. The fact prob- 
ably is, that a traveler can not be too 
prompt in fixing his impressions, nor 
too deliberate in drawing (or announc- 
ing) his conclusions therefrom. 


Next to the danger of putting too 
much trust in his own wisdom, comes 
the danger of putting too much trust 
in his best friend, namely, his guide- 
book. Wonderful fellows they are — 
Baedeker, Murray and the rest — and 
you can scarcely find an inaccessible 
peak or an unfrequented path but they 
have been there before you, and are 
ready to lead you, step by step ; telling 
you just what cottage or rock to turn 
at, right or left; just how many steps 
will bring you to the next turning, and 
just what to see at each step and turn. 
But they must be kept in their place ; 
that of servants, not masters. As far 
as possible their books should be used 
as should the " opera books " by specta- 
tors ignorant of the language of the li- 
bretto ; that is, vigorously studied while 
the curtain is down and rigorously let 
alone when it is up. Once fairly en- 
slaved, the traveler may as well give up 
writing home his observations *, he can 
save himself that trouble by simply 
sending back the guide-books. 

It requires great firmness to resist 
the tendency to fall into their pleasant 
and restful thralldom. You incau- 
tiously begin : '' The railway cuts, near 
the station of Wilhelmshoehe, the avenue 
which conducts thither." (" Yes, there 
is the avenue.") " At Guntershausen — 
railway restaurant; Belle vue Hotel, 
well served — the line from Cassel to 
Frankfort detaches itself from that to 
Eisenach" — ('^Yes, there is the junc- 
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tion/') ** crossiDg at the same time the 
riTCrEdder." ("Mercj, do they call that 
creek a river?") "On some basaltic 
cones near Gensnngen maj be per- 
ceived the slender and well preserred 
tower of the chateau of Felsberg/' 
("That mnst be the ruin,") " and further 
off, the tower of Altenburg," — and so 
on, until one half expects, on passing 
a ruin and turning a page, to hear a 
rastling of leaves such as nearly upset 
the stage self-possession of poor Rachel 
at the end of her first page on the night 
of her d^but before a New York audience. 

These foreigners are greatly amused 
at this kind of sight-seeing by cata- 
logue. They say the English come, 
year afier year, and stalk through the 
galleries, book in hand, checking off 
the pictures, one by one, to see that they 
are all there I "Number 231, Holy 
Family; number 232, Trial of Huss; 
nnmber 233, Venus and Adonis ; num- 
ber 234, Invention of Printing." And 
in case the pictures have been re- 
arranged so that the " Venus and Ado- 
nis '' comes under the number cata- 
logued as "Holy Family," "Trial of 
Huss" or "Invention of Printing," the 
Englishman never, they say, knows the 
difference. 

It is one of the typical things about 
these foreigners that their ground is so 
well traveled and their labor so subdi- 
vided as to make these wonderful guide- 
books possible. But about the foreigners 
themselves, their guide-books necessarily 
tell but little. They rather serve to turn 
away one's attention from the people to 
the things of the strange land ; whereas, 
to me, at least, the things are chiefly 
interesting as they are related to the 
people, past and present Even anti- 
quariauism must be human to be inter- 
esting. Every stone in the wall of old 
Nuremberg is infinitely older than all 
Nuremberg ; but it was the Goth who 
smoothed it and laid it up, under the 
orders of his Roman conquerors, who 
gave it its first interest. 


Dear governments, but cheap justice 
and protection; dear lands and cheap 
rents ; cheap labor and dear materials ; 
dear beef and cheap wine, beer and 
music ; dear books and newspapers, and 
cheap cabs and washerwomen; dear 
firewood and cheap clothing. Inesti- 
mable old pictures to be cheaply seen ; 
and, if you so choose, precious expe- 
riences and memories to be cheaply 
bought. These contrasts are among 
the unaided discoveries of the adventur- 
ous American voyager. 

Every thing illustrates the cheapness 
of human service, and even of skilled 
labor. The humble laundress surprises 
you by her. anxiety to please, by the 
beauty of her work, and by the modera- 
tion of her charge. The best tailor in 
one of the best cities surprises you by his 
expenditure of time and care in cutting 
your clothes all too large, and then, by 
repeated tryings-on and cuttings-down, 
(demanding some of your time, as well 
as much of his,) making a perfect fit; 
and then he astounds you by the 
smallness of his charge. Such a one 
who served the writer hereof, presented, 
as his claim for three full suits, a sum 
equal only to seventy-six dollars in 
gold! There is a strange and nearly 
fabulous luxury, to an American, in 
using a cab for fifteen minutes, paying 
the driver with a sum equal to eight 
cents specie, and earning his profound 
gratitude by a donation of half a dime 
additional! Or, in drinking a half 
flask of wine, good enough for any 
body, at an expense of twenty cents I A 
mug of beer, about the size of your 
arm above the elbow, is valued at three 
cents. As to your music and your 
sight-seeing, it is, for the most part, 
absolutely free. Were it possible to 
live entirely on wine, beer, music, 
amusements, cabs and washing, it could 
be done for about the income one would 
require in a respectable American poor- 
house. 
It is somewhat like the times of 
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Aboalcasem, in tbe Arabian Nigbta. 
He claps bis bands, a door opens, and 
tbere enter two tbousand slaves witb 
jars of jewels on tbeir beads. Tbe 
American, among these foreigners, claps 
bis bands (to bis pockets), expends a 
dime, and receives a dollar's wortb in 
ezcbange. 

Skilled labor is expended in tbe most 
unexpected ways; so many tbings are 
artistic, or at least imitative. A good 
stone or brick bonse, wbicb we sbonld 
consider qnite bandsome enough to let 
alone, is here covered witb stucco, and 
tbe stucco painted to represent stone or 
brick. Anotber has tbe stucco covered 
witb fanciful figures, impressed on it 
while tbe stucco was soft. Anotber (of 
course in Switzerland) has a colored 
representation, life-site, of the fable of 
Tell and tbe apple. In this German 
village our floors are painted to repre- 
sent oil-cloth and our walls to represent 
wall-paper; the oil-cloth copied being 
itself an imitation of tiles, and tbe 
wall-paper an imitation of marble. In 
tbis same village is a house-wall, where 
tbe owner seems to have thought that 
symmetry required an additional win* 
dow. At any rate one is depicted on 
tbe smooth stucco — an open window, 
with a very good picture of an old man 
looking out I In ibe many generations 
this village has seen, it has bad time to 
get a good way from nature. 

Tbere is an irresistible feeling, as if tbe 
individual persons bad lived through tbe 
generations past, so loyally do they copy 
the doings of tbeir ancestors. Respect 
and obedience to parents is a noble and 
universal national trait of the Germans. 
Of course it seems strikingly conspicuous 
and beautiful to an American. He notes 
it, admires it, envies and covets it for his 
own land. And to revenge himself for 
the mortifying comparisons which it 
suggests, he is apt to consider that 
when it is carried to the extent of fol- 
lowing implicitly the bad examples of 
great-great-grandparents, long since 


dead and buried, it is rather running 
the thing into tbe ground. 

It must be part of tbeir religion, tbis 
copying of tbe old. What less control- 
ling impulse than piety can induce tbese 
peasant women to make themselves so 
toilsomely and abnormally ugly ? Tbeir 
wardrobe still aspires to tbe sky, reach- 
ing high above tbeir heads, and clearing 
tbe ground by more than two feet (mucb 
more, even, than two very large ankles), 
while tbat of other modem women bas 
been going towards the opposite extreme, 
and only now shows a little rebound. 
Tbese daughters of Eve expend great in- 
genuity in making tbeir beads as much 
unlike hers as possible, concealing any 
beauty she may have bequeathed them, 
by tbe help of preposterous erections of 
starched linen, or a paper imitation 
thereof. One would think tbat they 
might better employ the same labor 
and material in disguising tbeir lower 
extremities, where nature has been 
prodigal only in the matter of quantity. 
But who can argue against fashion? 
And who could convince these foreign- 
ers that, instead of maintaining the 
same fashion in which clothes are made 
until they are worn out, they might bet- 
ter change from day to day? These 
foreigners are so obstinate I 

Why did that man touch his hat so 
respectfully to us ? He had nothing to 
gain by his obeisance, and nothing to 
lose by omitting it. He saw us for tbe 
first and last time on earth, and he 
saluted us as a tenant might bis land- 
lord, or a pupil bis master. It is simply 
that we belong to a "superior class, 
and that he and his fathers before him, 
for countless centuries probably, have 
recognized the government and protec- 
tion of such a class, and now it is bis 
pride and pleasure to bow to its repre- 
sentatives with a mixture of respect 
and aflfection. In Switzerland (noble 
little republic I) there is a noticeable 
differtnce. The bold mountaineers 
may bow and utter a greetings ^ ^ 
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coartesy due lo a stranger, or they may 
not; bat there is none of the humility, 
80 general (and, if we must confess it, 
80 agreeable) in the kingdom and em- 
pires which surround it. Only the chil- 
dren there preserve their humble man- 
Ders. A little group of them, their 
fingers black with berry- picking, showed 
na a pretty little attention by first kiss- 
ing their own hands and then thrusting 
them into ours. But in Switzerland, 
whether by reason of its poverty or of 
its proximity to Italy, there is a draw- 
back to our respect, in the shameless 
beggary with which even well-dressed 
and healthy children obtrude requests 
for alms. Probably the next pleasant- 
est thing to ruling is being ruled. How 
else can we account for the unreserved 
eilusion with which some of the best 
and brightest people in the world an- 
nonnce their abject submiss^n to the 
powers that be? Remember the inci- 
dent of Sir Walter Scott and George 
IV., how the great author put the insig- 
nificant king's goblet in his pocket, to 
keep as a perpetual memento of the royal 
lips, and then seriously endangered his 
precious life by sitting down on the glass 
and crushing it. Or rather, notice how 
each of us, at some time of his life, 
glories in chains and servitude of some 
kind or other — the weaker and gentler 
the sovereign, the more abject the alle- 
giance. 

Just after the murder of Maximilian 
I was joining in the expressions of hor- 
ror concerning it uttered by an unknown 
English fellow-traTeler; '* but," said I, 
*' after all, there is no use in making 
too much of it. Better men die every 
day; for instance, many a one, just as 
uobly, in your Crimean war." He 
aaswered, " It may be so to you, but I 
confess that it makes a good deal of 
difference to me that the man was a 
prince/' No doubt that man would 
rather be shoe-black to the Prince of 
Wales than principal of a free academy. 

In Austria the words ^' royal impe- 


rial " (K(}niglich Kaiserlich) are so ever- 
lastingly dragged in every where that 
they have acquired curious habitual 
abbreviations. You find them all the 
way from the Kiiniglich Kaiserlich 
Railway to the Kl. Kl. Hotel and the 
E. E. shoe-store. 

Wellington, we are told, scouted the 
idea that "habit is a second nature." 
" It is ten times nature," said he. But 
we always find that each habit has, or 
has had, its root in nature. Among 
these foreigners it seems a kind of won- 
derfnl vine, which grows and flourishes, 
living on nothing, long afler its root has 
been cut off and has decayed away in 
the ground. 

Many and many are the irrational 
customs which haye clung to ti^.ese sim- 
ple, loyal and industrious Germans. 
One only wonders that railways or 
reformations could have ever found a 
place among them. They have inherited 
the habits of wearing certain absurd 
and troublesome garments ; of carrying 
burdens on their heads, instead of in 
their hands; of walking in the carriage- 
way, instead of on the sidewalk; of 
working sixteen hours a day; of living 
on what they earn, without borrowing, 
begging or stealing; of paying taxes; 
of obeying every man wearing a uni- 
form; and of furnishing all their sons 
in succession to the army, be it for 
peace or war, to go where they are sent 
and do what they are told, asking no 
questions. So have I seen sheep follow 
their leaders into the shearing-pen. It 
is well for sheep-shearers that sheep do 
so follow their leaders, and it is well for 
kings and rulers that there is so much 
of the sheep in human nature. The 
strength of the governing class is in the 
traditions of the governed. 

In the days when the feudal barons 
built those strongholds, whose ruins 
finish off, dignify and ornament the 
commanding peaks all around us, every 
baron robbed all travelers and all 
peasants except his own yassals; and 
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every peasant helped his lord against 
all the other barons and their vassals. 
So arose the habit of crowding the 
houses together into villages, for mu- 
tual protection, either around the castle 
or around a great church, large as all 
the rest of the village put together. 
And there stand the homely and pictur- 
esque clusters of houses, with their 
red-tiled roofs, to this day, so thickly 
crowded that they are in your way as 
you drive through the village, and there 
is no room for gardens among them, 
while the farms are spread out by them- 
selves, bare, fenceless and treeless, 
houseless and barnless. The barons 
are gone this many a day. Even their 
family names are lost, there being no 
English law of primogeniture to keep 
them up. Perhaps we might better 
look for them in the directories of New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago, than in 
the lands they once made picturesque, 
romantic and wretched. And the ne- 
cessity for providing against the raids 
of marauding neighbors is gone. But 
the habit of clustering together re- 
mains, and the houses and people are 
as gregarious as ever. The towns are 
built together in serried masses ; and 
even in a great modem city like Frank- 
fort, you go, with no interval of scat- 
tered suburbs and detached residences, 
direct from solid streets to fields of 
grain. 

The fenceless and houseless farms 
cannot look homelike and happy to 
Americans ; still less, probably, to Eng- 
lishmen, accustomed to their lovely 
hedges. (An English traveler has just 
remarked that the hedges must be sac- 
rificed to the present need of room.) 
Of course where land is so precious, as 
it is here in Germany, there is no room 
for hedges, and where timber is so 
scarce there is no wood for fences. 
Other things follow in the same train. 
Where there are no separated fields 
there are few cattle and hogs, and con- 
sequently no abundance of meat. So 


the people must do without animal food 
three-fourths of their time, and they do 
so cheerfully. No rich and wasteful 
barn-yard makes the country morning 
and evening vocal with lo wings and 
bleatings and gruntings and cacklings. 
From Hanover to Frankfort we saw 
scarcely any cattle, except here and 
tfiere a cow, harnessed to a market- 
wagon by ropes fastened to her horns *, 
and not a single pig — probably be- 
cause the pig would be both morally 
and physically less adapted to harness- 
ing up than the cow is, or even the dog, 
which is also much used by the women, 
who do the transportation between the 
farms and villages. 

The peasants, men, women and chil- 
dren, leave their village homes at early 
dawn. We saw them from the car win- 
dows at work as early as four o'clock 
in the little far-off, long-shaped fields, 
marked from each other by comer- 
stones in place of fences, and looking 
more like grave-yard lots than farms. 
And so we saw them, through the live- 
long day, industriously intent, scarcely 
raising their heads as our train went 
by ; certainly not the same persons, but 
so like that it seemed as if they must 
have run round behind the scenes and 
come before us again, like a procession 
on the stage. And then at evening 
they troop off in knots to their villages, 
carrying their tools and chattering mer- 
rily. All seemed very different from 
the thoughtful and calculating Yankee 
farmer, or even the thriving German- 
American Westerner. Our people proba- 
bly work about the same number of hours 
a day, only that two hours in the morning 
and two in the evening are spent in the 
farm-yard and about the live stock. And 
our women find their work in-doors, and 
their children are in the school-house. 

As we remarked, they seem jolly, and 
probably find in their village sociability 
some equivalent for* our better-prized 
separate homes. Still, we would like 
to see their eyes glisten at the sight of 
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an Illiaois corn-crib and smoke-house. 
And among the few new habits they 
are learning, we may mention the ex- 
cellent one of emigrating to America. 
Good speed to theml and may they 
bring many of the best of their old 
habits and traditions; and engraft them 
on the new society they are forming. 

Come they must ; for surely the fields 
of Germany will not bear any further 
subdividing. Already the hill-sideSi with 
their narrow strips of various crops, in 
all stages of growth, look like patch- 
work ; or rather, like afghans of small 
striped patterns, worked by ladies who 
had only worsteds of different shades of 
gieen and brown. And if the question 
arises, whether, on the one hand, to fur- 
ther subdivide the fields, or on the other 
hand, as fast as babies are born, to kill 
off the old people, we do not venture to 
predict the decision ; we simply say we 
are glad we are not an aged and infirm 
German, and thai we assert conscien- 
tiously. We might wander off into 
speculations as to what will be the 
state of things when there is no longer 
any America to go to — even South 
America and Africa being full. It will 
only be a very few hundred years, as 
the multiplication of our species is go- 
ing on now. Will there again be a 
time when the most warlike nations 
roam the earth with sword and fire, 
simply to take the food which they can- 
not raise at home? Or will the wiser 
and stronger crowd out the rest toward 
the poles, where the inclemency of cli- 
mate stands always ready to consume 
the surplus? Or will something limit 
the increase of eaters to correspond 
with the production of food ? But for- 
tunately we are committed against gen- 
eralizing or drawing conclusions. And 
besides, the ground has already been 
covered by that eminent philosopher and 
philanthropist) Mr. Malthus. 

Even among the better classes, these 
foreigners do not seem to live so much 
in the family relation as we do. Public 


amusements are abundant, but evenings 
at home not so much prized. A poor 
array of candles lights each ordinary 
parlor, except where some American or 
English family, by special effort, insti- 
tutes a bright, home-suggesting lamp. 
These foreigners take on new habits 
awkwardly, no matter how far superior 
to their old ones. Innovations sit on 
them as unbecomingly as does a " Mel- 
ica man's" hat on a Chinaman, or a 
uniform coat on a wild Indian. It is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks. 
Things that we Yankees have mastered 
in our youth these foreigners have had 
thrust upon them in their old age, and 
such things they take hard, as an adult 
does the measles. The great railway 
system is an appallingly dangerous in- 
novation to them, and they take hold of 
it very cautiously. I venture to say 
that there is more life lost on European 
railways than on American. Not that 
any one is ever killed on them, but that 
many lives are wasted for fear one 
should be lost. On the roads one finds 
moderate speed, moderate charges, suffi- 
cient comfort, and a burdensome super- 
fluity of caution and safety 1 Of Nature, 
Tennyson says : 

" So careful of the type she seemii, 
So carelecs of the single life I*' 

But here (another illustration of how 
far they have traveled from Nature) 
they have reversed the upothegm; so 
careless of the type they seem, so care- 
ful of the single life. At all the turns 
of the railway, so as to be in sight of 
each other, stand pretty and well-built 
brick cottages, each occupied by one or 
more signal-men, who watch the track, 
close the gates at all the road-crossings 
on the approach of a train, and stand, 
in prescribed uniform, carrying flag or 
lantern in hand, to indicate safety to 
the train and to the next signal-man. 
As the train enters a station, at every 
switch stands a switch-man, his hand on 
the lever. At the station a mail*agent, 
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in nniform, comes for the mail, and a 
full supply of hands, all in uniform, are 
in attendance. On the train is one 
general conductor, several ticket con- 
ductors, and several brakemen, all in 
uniform, of course. Before the train 
leaves a station the station-bell rings, 
the general conductor whistles or blows 
a few notes on his horn, and the enj^ne 
whistles. Then every car-door is shut 
and locked. This being done, the sta- 
tion-bell rings again, the conductor 
toots again, the engine whistles again, 
and then, and not till then, the train 
moves slowly off I This, with slight 
variations, is the programme on every 
continental railway we have used. Be- 
fore we became accustomed to the far- 
cical ceremony, the writer lost twelve 
hours and missed an important busi- 
ness engagement because he only ar- 
rived at the platform as the train was 
slowly leaving it. He could have got 
on and off a dozen times before the 
train was out of reach; but shouting 
and gesticulating conductors warned 
him that he was in the charge, not of 
himself, but of a paternal government 
and protective arrangements. 

They do for you so many things you 
would much rather do for yourself I In 
medicine, the world has arrived at an 
appreciation of the prevalence and in- 
jury of over-medication ; but in govern- 
ment the heroic treatment still prevails, 
at least in Europe. A remedy is sought 
to be applied to every evil, real or ap- 
parent ] an antidote to every possible 
disturbance. The fact is, that to adopt 
the old maxim, "that is the best gov- 
ernment which governs least," would 
throw four-fifihs of the present govern- 
ors out of employment. Our obser- 
vation in regard to uniforms is this : 
that a man wearing one is rarely or 
never truly and fully earning his living. 
And further, that in Europe every fifth 
man wears a livery, a uniform, or a dis- 
tinctive badge of ofiice of some kind, 
whether it be as gold stick in waiting, 


foreign ambassador, soldier, priest, rail- 
way employ^, footman, gambling-table 
croupier, or something else. ''But," 
saith a friend at our elbow, ''these 
men's lives are not wasted. They are 
very well paid, respectable, contented 
persons, who bring up their families in 
plenty and decency, and besides, con- 
tribute to my safety and comfort." 
This is a view difficult to combat, where 
it is part of the system and habit of 
life. But if a soldier's life is not a 
waste of time and money, we do not 
know where waste exists nnder the sun. 
And so of an unnecessary railway 
watchman. On the other hand, if we 
say that every life is wasted which does 
not produce or improve any thing, what 
very respectable classes of society we 
attack ! 

Perhaps their uniform identifies these 
officials with their business, and makes 
them do it the better. Having so little 
to attend to, most men (all Americans) 
would greatly neglect that little. The 
best work is done by those of us who 
have the least leisure. But each of 
these uniformed men, though he have 
no business except to keep a stout 
watch on nothing, does it well, and 
stands at "attention" as our train 
passes, looking the very embodiment of 
a post. And if he has to deliver to 
you a package brought by the wonder- 
ftilly cheap and perfect governmental 
express system, he does it promptly and 
safely at your room, on whatever floor 
you may lodge, receives the four, eight 
or twelve (or more) cents expressage 
respectfully, and departs with a bow. 
80 let us give every one his due. The 
same service would cost us ten times 
the money in the United States, and 
the bow could not be purchased. True, 
we have the compensating advantage 
of voting for our rulers; but then we 
must confess to some envy. Human 
nature is weak, and we do like a little 
servility in those who serve us. 

One great support of the system 
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which employs so many saperflaoas 
hands may be found in the fact that 
the governments have so many invalid 
and veteran soldiers to provide for. 
The railway places and the sitnations 
in the governmental postal and express 
aervioes are, I hear, all filled by old 
soldiers. They do the business admira- 
bly well, as I have elsewhere said. The 
lailways are forbidden to take any pack- 
age under a certain weight — such mat- 
ter must go by the express ; and it is 
Dot uncommon to find in your railway 
parcel a stone or other make-weight put 
la to make ihe matter heavy enough to 
send by the cheaper conveyance. 

I write in one of Prussia's newly- 
conquered States — Hesse Homburg. 
The plain, serviceable dress of the 
Prussian army is conspicuous all about 
ns. The men behave unexceptionably, 
giving no ofiense ; not liked, of course, 
by the conquered people, but winning 
their way to favor and companionship 
—finally, no doubt, to compatriotism. 
Jast at this place is the eighty-second 
infantry. Last week the regiment held 
a kiud of good-night celebration in 
memoiy of dead comrades, that being 
the anniversary of the battle of Nachod, 
wherein it lost more than half its num- 
bers. It is impossible to conceive of 
any force more formidable than the 
Prussian army appears. Men of the 
right age, strong, florid, intelligent, well 
armed, well drilled and well equipped, 
flushed with victory, and wearing 
proudly the many orders and badges 
they have so stoutly won — how can 
they possibly be defeated ? 

A short, quick step, and the habit of 
swinging the disengaged hand and fore- 
arm, gives to a battalion marching to 
music a slightly ludicrous appearance ) 
the long line of limbs actively and 
rather violently vibrating in unison, 
goes against one's old ideas of the 
stiffness most becoming to a true sol- 
dierly bearing. But they are probably 

right, and this seemingly small matter 


may be of considerable importance. 
Swinging the arm to counterbalance 
the motion of the leg is one of the first 
things a boy instinctively learns. Why 
should the man unlearn it at the time 
when he most needs all possible facili- 
ties towards locomotion ? 

Another conspicuous feature of the 
force is the evident esprit de carps 
which it cherishes. It is bound to- 
gether by community in victory — the 
strongest of all similar ties, except, 
perhaps, community in defeat. There 
is now no corporal punishment in the 
army. The salute of men to officers 
and officers to superiors is not a sullen 
duty, but a cordial recognition, and it 
is surprising how far off they detect 
the approach of their comrades or their 
leaders, and prepare for the respectful 
and attentive greeting. 

In this open, unfenced and treeless 
country, with roads magnificent and in- 
numerable, and abundant transporta- 
tion and supplies of forage and sub* 
sistence, the fighting must bear a 
greater proportion to the other labors 
of the campaign than can easily be 
imagined by an American soldier. 
Where armies are ready and waiting, 
obstacles few, and the enemy near at 
hand, what have they to do but fight? 
We should be as much out of our 
reckoning here as would be these 
soldiers in our vast half-settled regions. 
When I wanted to give a foreigner an 
idea of our campaigns I told him to 
try to imagine a whole war carried on 
in the Black Forest. It looks as if any 
future European war must be as short 
and bloody as was the last ; the time it 
lasts being to the duration of the old 
wars as is the rapidity and destructive- 
ness of the terrible needle-gun to the 
prowess of the wretched musket of the 
wars of the first Napoleon. 

These foreigners have many holidays, 
but no holy days. All days of the week 
are alike as regards public amusements, 
and the conveyance of persons, mails 
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and goods. On Sunday, theatres, con- 
certs, gaming-tables, etc., are more 
thronged than on any other day of the 
seven. Here in the Protestant part of 
Germany (principally Prussia) religion 
has far less to do with the visible daily 
life of the people than with as. On the 
contrary, it has far more in the Catholic 
portion (principally Austria). There is 
a strange feeling when one first sees, 
high above his head, thrust into view 
like a guide-board, exposed to every 
storm, a crucifix, the figure large as 
life, and painted to imitate flesh and 
blood 1 The art of the carver and the 
colorist is taxed to depict a dying face 
with an agonizing degree of physical 
suffering and distress. One involunta- 
rily sighs and shudders at the cruel 
sight. No doubt the effect on the re- 
ligious sentiment of those for whose 
benefit the crucifix is set up is just 
what is intended by the power which 
placed it there. The influence of that 
power for good or evil is ali-pervading 
in the docile and almost vacant minds 
of the class of people among whom it 
chiefly lies. There seems to be here 
no diminution of the wonderful influ- 
ence. The weakness of Rome is in 
Borne. After looking at the pitiable 
quandaries and terrors of the poor" 
Pope, one sees with amazement the 
warm vitality of the Roman Catholic 
system at the outskirts of his spiritual 
dominions; at the extremities most 
distant, whether morally or geographi- 
cally speaking, from his tottering throne, 
is to be found the strength of Popery. 
Among the great men in intellect or 
position we fancy there is no conscien- 
tious Romanism. Who believes in the 
devout faith of the emperors of France 
and Austria, or the king of Italy, or of 
that of the educated intellectual men 
about them 7 There is more of J udaism 
maintained by the proud faithfulness of 
the Rothschilds than there is of Cath- 
olicism by any of the great men who 
are nominally Romanists. Whether the 


vigor of the extremities of the Romish 
church can by any means be re-infused 
into the heart, or on the other hand, 
the rottenness of the core must spread 
until the whole thing drops to pieces, it 
is beyond our province to inquire. 

The thought of the cathedrals is 
naturally suggested by the subject of 
Catholicism ; for by Catholic zeal they 
were begun, and by it they are not be- 
ing completed. These foreigners have 
finished and perfected every thing ex- 
cept the things they commenced longest 
ago I In the Cologne cathedral, that 
beautiful '* forest of stone," begun A. D. 
1248, the finer beauties of the old part 
are worn away by eight hundred and 
twenty years of exposure, while the 
plan is now slowly being carried to 
completion! It is further noticeable 
that more is being done in this century 
than in all those which have gone be- 
fore, and that is chiefly by the contribu- 
tions of Protestants. 

One pleasant trait about these for- 
eigners must not be forgotten — they 
are very glad to see us, who are their 
foreigners. How much our peculiari- 
ties must amuse, interest and instruct 
them I Americans and English are 
probably on the continent generic terms 
for Lucifers of pride, nabobs of wealth, 
demons of energy, savages in taste and 
manners, and wandering Jews oi rest- 
lessness. But the polite spectators of 
our vagaries keep to themselves any 
impressions which it would be uncivil 
to utter, and endeavor, as far as possi- 
ble, to do the honors of their respective 
countries politely, and make themselves 
agreeable to their guests. In their lit- 
tle private boxes of passenger cars, 
where half a dozen people or more are 
sitting side by side and face to face, in 
one small cnamber, all dependent on 
two windows lor light and air, and on 
two doors for ingress, egress and ticket 
business, it is impossible to avoid som© 
exchange of civilities and conversation, 
even were one so inclined. But it wouW 
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be a strange traveler who wished to 
avoid this casual intercourse. And at 
every stopping-place jon find fellow- 
Anglo-Saxons. The church of England 
has mission services, during the travel 
season, at every point of the slightest 
importance, and thither the sturdy John 
Bull abroad goes every Sunday, to con- 
fess himself, proudly and audibly, a 
miserable sinner. English parish cler- 
gymen receive these temporary rustica- 
tion appointments as favors which pro- 


vide them a little journey and change. 
Very agreeable people there are, too, 
among these ministers and their con- 
gregations. 

Thus traveling becomes a series of 
rather painful partings with people one 
would like to see more of. At every 
change you bid ^^hcn voyage" to friends, 
and meet with strangers — the only con- 
solation being that you know by expe- 
rience the probability of their becoming 
friends in their turn. 


NATURE'S POEM. 


BY HELIN A. MANVILLE. 

A WONDERFUL, marvelous poem. 
Of birds and the murmuring brook. 
The finger of Nature to-day 

Has penned in her beautiful book. 
The breezes swept down from the mountain 

And rustled its leaves into song ; 
And each hour was a verse, so the poem 
As the beautiful day was as long. 

Oh, rare are the thoughts* scintillations 

The exquisite book doth enfold, 
Which is clasped with the sunshine of heaven, 

And bound in the skies' blue and gold ! 
The cover is daintily studded 

With stars, which the night-time has brought 
From the courts of the angels, to scatter 

Their rays on this jewel of thought. 

In rapture I read from its pages. 

Far out in the depths of the night. 
And think of the poem unwritten 

Which the pen of the morrow shall write ] 
Then to sleep and a blissful awaking, 

To meet the glad kiss of the sun, 
And read from the beautiful pages 

The song which the day has begun I 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Skxes Here and Hereafter. 
By William H. Holcombe, M. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1869. Cobb, Pritchard & Co., 
Chicago. Pp. 277. Price, $1.50. 

This volume is a successful attempt 
to simplify some of the peculiarly beau- 
tiful and practical ideas of Emanuel 
Swedenborg upon the ever interesting 
subject of sex, love and marriage. We 
say successful, because the style of the 
author is pure, simple and concise ; his 
language clear and in plain English, 
therefore less ponderous than the heavy 
Latin in which the immortal Swede 
wrote. He takes a spiritual view of 
his subject, as distinguished from that 
of the Rationalist and Materialist; 
shows conclusively that the New Chris- 
tian faith has little in common with 
modern Spiritualism, and disabuses the 
mind of the reader of many erroneous 
ideas concerning Swedenborg and his 
remarkable 'writings — in some respects 
the most remarkable since those of the 
Apostles. A glance at the table of 
contents gives a general idea of the 
plan of the author in treating the sub- 
ject under consideration : 

I. Sex, Love and Marriage Universal ; 
II. Sex, Love and Marriage Eternal ; 
in. What our Lord says about it ; IV. 
What Swedenborg says about it j V. 
Spiritual Differences between Man and 
Woman ; VI. The Spiritual Philosophy 
of Love and Beauty ; VII. The Spirit- 
ual Uses of Marriage j and VIII. Prac- 
tical Tendency of our Views. 

Upon this subject, probably no man 
has ever thought so profoundly or writ- 
ten BO wisely as Swedenborg. He has 
gone to the extent of this grand theme. 
He has made known the spiritual causes 
of polygamy, concubinage and prostitu- 


tion ; has revealed the marvelous striv- 
ings of the Divine Providence to pre- 
serve in man the conjugal principle, 
and to lead him from a greater to a 
lesser evil, when it can not lead him 
from evil to good ; and has unfolded the 
philosophy and spiritual uses of mar- 
riage, and the true relation of the sexes 
to each other. In closing this brief 
notice, let us quote, from the dosing 
sentences of the book, the following : 

"If sex were purely physical, if mar- 
riage were only a civil alliance, if our 
material life were all, then our philoso- 
phy and theology would be vain. But 
if our souls are male and female ; if 
marriage is spiritual and eternal ; if this 
life is the seed-field in which the germ 
of a better life is planted; if wed- 
lock is a divinely appointed means of 
bringing the spiritual influences of the 
sexes on each other into orderiy and 
benificent activity ; if the character of 
the husband and wife determines that 
of the father and mother, the neighbor 
and citizen ; if a life of obedience, to 
God in the state of matrimony is pe- 
culiarly rich in spiritual blessings ; then 
are the teachings of Swedenborg on 
these lofly themes of immense practical 
importance in the regeneration of the 
individual and the reorganization of 
human society." 


Life op Philip Doddridge, D.D., 
with Notices of some of his Cotem- 
poraries and Specimens of his Style. 
By D. A. Harsha, M. A. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chicago. Pp. 
250 ; 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
Most people who are at all familiar 
with hymn-books know something of 
the name of Doddridge; and know, 
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ako, that he is the author of some of 
the best and most familiar pieices 
which they contain, as well as of some 
excellent standard religious works. 
There is much in the life of this emi- 
nent divine of interest and value to the 
general reader, and especially to the 
ministerial profession ; and Mr. Harsha 
has made of this material a very read- 
able and instructive book. From it we 
learn that Dr. Doddridge was born in 
London early in the last century, 
and at the commencement of Queen 
Anne's reign j that he did not, as is 
stated in the "New American Cyclo- 
pedia,'' pursue "for some time the 
study of the law," but passed directly 
from his student life to pastoral duties, 
at the age of twenty-one ; that he spent 
nearly thirty years in the active duties 
of pastor, author and tutor ; and that 
he died in Lisbon, whither he had gone 
b quest of health, in 1751. Dr. Dodd- 
ridge was a man of fine genius, rich 
learning, great diligence and activity, 
and fervent piety. He had an ezten- 
sive acquaintance with the great men 
of his time; and a very interesting 
feature of this book are the accounts and 
notices which it gives of Dr. Dodd- 
ridge's contemporaries, among whom 
were such eminent divines and theolo- 
gians as Richard Baxter, Job Orton, 
Dr. Eippis, Bishop Warburton, Dr. 
Watts, Jonathan Edwards, and James 
Hervey. The author considers, first, 
Br. Doddridge's Times *, then his Stu- 
dent-Life, his Pastorates, his Labors as 
Tutor and Author, his Last Days, and 
his Character ; closing with some Speci- 
mens of his Style in prose and verse. 
The book is well printed on heavy 
tinted paper, with neat and substantial 
binding. 


which comprise the well-known " Globe 
Edition" of Dickens's works has just 
been published by Messrs Hurd k 
Houghton, and contains "The Uncom- 
mercial Traveler" (a series of short 
tales which were given to the public by 
Mr. Dickens in " All the Year Round "), 
" Master Humphrey's Clock," and "Ad- 
ditional Christmas Stories." It also gives 
a valuable General Index of all Mr. 
Dickens's characters, with the page or 
pages of their appearance in this edi- 
tion of his works, and an index of his 
fictitious places, popular sayings, etc. 

Of all the editions of Dickens, the 
" Globe " is one of the most worthy and 
popular. The present volume contains 
over one thousand pages, well printed 
and handsomely bound; and it is a 
wonder, in the present day of high 
prices, that so fine a book can be man- 
ufactured for so small a price. This 
edition is sold, by the single volume or 
collectively, at $1.50 per volume. 


Works op Charlbs Dickens. Globe 
Edition. New York : Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The last of the fourteen volumes 


Three Seasons in European Vine- 
yards : Treating of Vine-Culture, 
Vine Disease and its Cure, Wine- 
Making and Wines — Red and White, 
and Wine-Drinking, as Affecting 
Health and Morals. By Wm. J. 
Flagg. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. 1669. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. Pp.332; 12mo. Price, 
$1.50. 

A very neatly printed and bound 
book, containing the observations of an 
intelligent and practical American 
vine-grower, for three seasons, in the 
vineyards of Europe. It gives a clear 
and graphic description of grape-cul- 
ture and wine-making in many of the 
most celebrated vineyards of the Old 
World; and contains much valuable 
information for American vine-growers. 
Not the least important part of it are 
the seventy pages of reprint of a 
pamphlet by H. H. Mar^s, of Mont- 
pelier, France, entitled " A Manual for 
the Sulphuring of Diseased Vines;" 
showing sulphuring to be a perfect cure 
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if done at the right time. Every grape- 
grower will be profited by the study of 
this book. 


t 


Mental Photographs. An Album 
for Confessions of Tastes, Habits, 
and Convictions. Edited by Robert 
Saxton. New York: Leypoldt k 
Holt. 1869. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 

This book, as its title indicates, is in- 
tended to serve as a record for the tastes 
and characteristics of friends ; in short, 
for their mental photographs, just as 
another class of albums serves to keep 
their physical ones. It has a place for 
an ordinary carte de visite on a page 
where questions like the following are 
asked, with blank space for answers : 

Your favorite color ; flower j tree ; 
object in nature ] hour in the day ; 
season of the year ; perfume ; gem ; 
style of beauty; name — male and fe- 
male; painters; musicians; piece of 
sculpture ; poets ; poetesses ; prose 
authors ; character in romance ; in his- 
tory; book; amusement; occupation; 
trait of character in man ; in woman ; 
what the saddest words ; the sweetest 


words; your aim in life; your motto, 
etc. The volume is handsomely gotten 
up, with room for about forty photo- 
graphs, and must serve well the purpose 
for which it is published. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes 
in another World. B v George Wood. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. 
Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 354 ; 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

Villa Eden: The Country House 
ON THE Rhine. By Berthold Auer- 
bach. Part II. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1869. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. Price, 60 cents. 

Peterson's Twenty-Cent Edition of 
Scott's Waverlby Novels. Com- 
plete in 26 volumes, at 20 cents each, 
or $5 for the complete set. Phila- 
delphia : T. B. Peterson k Co. S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Money : Its Uses and Abuses. Coin- 
age, National Bonds, Currency and 
Banking, Illustrated and Explained. 
By Lyman E. DeWolf. Chicago: 
Published by the author. 1869. Pp. 
200. Price, $1.50. 
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SAMUEL MERRILL. 


WHATEVER di£ference8 of opinion 
maj exist as to the intellectual 
character of President Grant, he has 
demonstrated one great trath, at any 
rate; and that is, as wittilj put bj a 
daily journal, that though there is a 
time for public speaking, it is not all 
the time. The vice of our statesman- 
ship has been the abuse of oratory. We 
say the abuse of oratory, because the 
use of that art is a gift which any 
statesman may be proud to possess ; 
for it is a means of influence legitimate 
and powerfuL In the earlier days of 
the Republic, and to this day in the 
South, the stump was a principle means 
of political education. What of poli- 
tics the people did not thence learn, 
they learned from the reports of speeches 
in Congress. The ideas of political 
rights and of political economy of 
thousands of excellent elderly gentle- 
men now living are based on these 
flimsy foundations. Such being the 
school in which the ideas of statesman- 
ship were supposed to be taught how to 
shoot, it is little wonder it was filled to 
overflowing, or that a great majority of 
the graduates have turned out to be 
Allures. We have plenty of public 


men who can stand on their legs and 
make their tongues wag, but very few 
who can be called orators, without need- 
lessly insulting the English language. 
There are not more than six men in 
both houses of Congress who are gen- 
uine orators. Mr. Fessenden is a very 
great debater ; he has great knowledge 
of affiedrs, intellectual movements quick 
as lightning, and enough of dyspepsia 
to make him completely remorseless in 
retort. Mr. Trumbull is a great lawyer, 
and can make a stronger, clearer legal 
argument than any other senator. But 
his speeches are better read than heard. 
Mr. Sumner delivers a magnificent ad- 
dress, and is sometimes fairly eloquent. 
But since the death of Senator Baker, 
of California, the voice of eloquence 
has been seldom heard in the Senate 
Chamber, and then in voices cracked 
and spoiled by the demon of rum. In 
the House of Representatives there is 
no man a better speaker than General 
Logan, though Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, 
is a far more fiery orator, whilst Mr. 
Yoorhees, the distinguished democrat 
of Indiana, surpasses either in the 
strength of his argumentation and the 
vigor of his invective. But yon will 
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listen in vain there for eloquence snch 
as came from the lips of Gorwin, or of 
Henry Winter Davis, or of Owen Love- 
jo j; or such as nearly all Illiuoisans 
have heard from the lips of Robert G. 
Ingersoll. The speeches of our public 
men generally, whether listened to or 
read in report, are mostly bores to well 
informed people. "The reason you 
make so much poorer a speech than so- 
and-so," we heard a gentleman once re- 
mark to a friend who had just made a 
talk fit for the gods, "is because it is so 
much better." He was above the 
crowd all the time, and the other man 
won the applause because he tickled 
the prejudices of an ignorant audience. 
It is this kind of stump stuff of which 
our people, as they have become more 
intelligent, have become heartily sick, 
and, a higher grade of oratory not being 
developed among politicians, have be- 
gun to look around for their public ser- 
vants among men who have not ex- 
pended their energies in this windy 
way. 

Among the several eminent men of 
the Northwest whom this popular wis- 
dom of looking for works rather than 
words has placed in distinguished offi- 
cial position, is Colonel Samuel Mer- 
rill, Governor of the State of Iowa. For 
this position he received the nomination 
of the Republican party in 1867, to 
succeed Governor Stone, by many 
thought the best stump orator in the 
State, but who had in some respects 
failed in the management of the affairs 
of his ofiSce; and defeating two or 
•three gentlemen of considerable foren- 
sic reputation, one of whom had been 
in Congress, and there distinguished 
for the pugnacity of his words. The 
acknowledged success with which he 
■has administered the affairs of his office, 
and aided the prosperity of the pros- 
perous commonwealth of Iowa, has 
•demonstrated the wisdom of his nomi- 
nation. The predecessors of his own 
party in the office were men of noted 


ability as politicians — James W. 
Grimes, since United States Senator; 
Ralph P. Lowe, since of the Supreme 
Court of the State; Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, since United States Senator; 
William M. Stone — but it is believed 
neither of them excelled Governor Mer- 
rill in any essential respect as chief 
magistrate, while in some important 
respects he stands confessedly at the 
head of the list. 

Samuel Merrill was born in the 
town of Turner, Oxford county, Maine, 
August 7, 1822 ; and is, therefore, at 
this time, in the full prime of manhood. 
He is claimed by the young men as a 
representative man of the '' Young 
America" element in his party — a 
claim which can readily be admitted, 
seeing that there is not, and never has 
been, a single old fogy in the radical 
party of Iowa. When young Merrill 
was about sixteen years of age, the 
family removed to Buxton, where he 
went to school, and where he became a 
teacher also. He directed his studies 
in this direction, and after reaching the 
age of legal majority, proceeded to the 
South with the view of teaching. The 
doctrines of the abolitionists had al- 
ready aroused a considerable feeling of 
fear and spirit of persecution in the 
South, and the young man from Maine 
discovered that his abolition sentiments 
were a complete bar to employment. 
He therefore returned to Maine, and 
successfully engaged in farming a few 
years; and in 1847 removed to Tan- 
worth, New Hampshire, where, with a 
brother, he carried on a mercantile 
business. In this, as he had been in 
farming, he was successful. Honest, 
sagacious, energetic, his worldly affairs 
prospered steadily and surely, none the 
less so because his manners were pleas- 
ing and his nature generous. He took 
an active but not noisy part in politics. 
In 1854 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire, and again in 
1855. In this latter year Mr. Merrill 
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had the pleasnre of voting for Mr. Hale 
for UDited States Senator, to fill the 
nnezpired term of Mr. Atherton, wbo 
had died ; but, thoagh the period was 
one of unusual political interest on 
account of the recent passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and the political 
changes, eventnating in revolntion, 
thereby produced, Mr. Merrill continued 
in the even tenor of his waj, exerting 
considerable influence in legislation, 
but making no sensation. 

In 1856 Mr. Merrill removed to the 
town of McGregor, Iowa — then, as now, 
a queer looking place, narrow and long ; 
then inconsiderable in population and 
trade, now quite a large city, of exten- 
sive business. Here he and his brother 
engaged in selling goods. As the town 
and the country round about increased 
in population, their business increased, 
and at last the house thus established 
became one of the most prosperous and 
extensive wholesale establishments on 
the upper Mississippi River. In the 
conduct of his business, Mr. Merrill 
was prompt and exceedingly energetic, 
as well as correct. In his social rela- 
tions he was genial. Himself a strict 
Congregationalist, he was liberal in 
opinion and benevolent in disposition. 
No man in McGregor contributed more 
to churches and schools than he. No 
man labored more earnestly for the 
good of the town. Without himself 
knowing it, perhaps, he became very pop- 
ular with the people. In 1859 be was 
nominated for the House of Representa- 
tives of the State, by the Republicans of 
his county. He was absent from home at 
the time, and knew nothing of his nom- 
ination till some time afterwards. Busi- 
ness prevented him from taking per- 
sonal part in the campaign ; neverthe- 
less he was elected, whilst his col- 
leagues on the ticket were defeated^ a 
result due to the unusual personal 
esteem in which he was held by his 
foUow-citizens. 

The Legislature to which Mr. Mer- 


rill was thus elected is remembered in 
Iowa for the unusual number of men of 
marked ability among its membershipi 
its extraordinary political debates, and 
the quantity of legislative work done. 
In the Senate there was Gyrus Bussey, 
a fine parliamentary speaker, afterwards 
distinguished as a Union general; 
there was William F. Ooolbaugh, un- 
commonly clear and adroit in debate, 
now distinguished among the eminent 
financiers of the country, the well 
known President of the Union National 
Bank of Chicago; there was Alvin 
Saunders, a large man with a small 
voice, since a successful Governor of 
Nebraska ; there was James F. Wilson, 
chairman of the most important com- 
mittee of the body, now famous as the 
late Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
at ' Washington ; there was Thomas 
Drummond, a descendant of Poca- 
hontas, as straight and as implacable 
as an Indian, who became a noted officer 
of the regular army, and was slain by 
nearly the last bullet of the war, just 
before the surrender of Lee to Grant; 
there was L. L. Ainsworth, known in 
Iowa for his resemblance to Abraham 
Lincoln in human beauty and story- 
telling, now a prominent man in the 
party of the minority ; there was John 
Scott, who overwhelmed every opponent 
either with wit or with Scripture, and who 
has since been Lieutenant-Governor; 
there were Rankin, Udell, Anderson, 
Neal, Thompson, Bowen. David 8. 
Wilson, McPherson, Duncombe, and 
others since prominent in the military 
history or the politics of the State. ver 
the Senate presided Nicholas J. Rusch, 
a German, whose want of complete 
knowledge of parliamentary rules was 
more than compensated for by the ex- 
haustless store of his sparkling wit, and 
the chivalric courtesy of his demeanor. 
In the House there were still more men 
of surpassing talents — Clay Caldwell, 
now a judge of one of the United 
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States courts, then a joang lawyer of 
astonishing powers of debate and of 
tegislative work; Thomas W. Clagett, 
without whom it would be difficult to 
imagine how the democratic ship in 
Iowa could be navigated at all, even to 
the inevitable annual shipwreck ; J. G. 
Hall, " the father of the House," than 
whom there is no man more distin- 
guished in the legal annals of the 
State ; A. H. Bereman, afterwards the 
undoubted leader of a subsequent 
House ; M. B. Bennett, the ablest de- 
bater the democracy has sent on to the 
Iowa hustings ; Benjamin F. Gue, since 
Lieutenant-Governor, then a practical 
and influential member ] Nathaniel B. 
Baker, who had been Governor of New 
Hampshire when Mr. Merrill had en- 
tered the Legislature of that State, and 
who, like Merrill, had been elected to 
this Iowa Legislature by a county op- 
posed to him in politics; Ed Wright, 
who knew all the rules of parliamentary 
law like the alphabet, who has since 
been Speaker, and is now Secretary of 
State ; Rush Clark, who has also since 
been Speaker, and came near being a 
Representative in Congress; Stewart 
Goodrell, " the prince of log-rollers and 
of good fellows;" John D. Jennings, 
the most scholarly and cultivated of 
Iowa's prominent democrats; Charles 
Paulk, the father of the supervisor sys- 
tem of county government; Zimri 
Streeter, the wag of Iowa legislation. 
These and others, no doubt, whom I do 
not now recollect, made this a great 
House. John Edwards — " Honest 
John" — was the Speaker. This Legis- 
lature, thus crowded with men of talents, 
accomplished a vast deal of work. Be- 
sides the usual legislation for carrying 
on the municipal affairs of the State, it 
passed a new code of laws for the ad- 
ministration of justice, known as ^' The 
Revision of 1860" — a volume of more 
than 1,000 octavo pages; provided an 
entirely new system of county govern- 
ment; established a new system of 


educational affairs, and new charitable 
institutions. It had many lively debates 
in general politics. The reflection of 
Senator Harlan occurred, and it was 
by this Legislature that the Hon. F. W. 
Palmer, now a Representative in Con- 
gress of high reputation, was first 
chosen State Printer. It was during its 
sittings that Governor Kirk wood re- 
fused to grant the requisition of Gov- 
ernor Letcher, of Virginia, for the de- 
livery of Barclay Coppoc, an alleged 
fugitive from justice, he having been 
engaged under John Brown, of Osso- 
watamie, in the celebrated attack and 
temporary capture of Harper's Ferry. 
The debates on this subject in both 
Houses were continued through several 
evenings, drawing to the capitol vast 
crowds of citizens of both sexes, and 
making by odds the finest series of 
forensic exhibitions which have there 
been witnessed. Des Moines was then 
a small town, without a railway, without 
even a telegraph, without a daily jour- 
nal, except during the sessions of the 
Legislature. It has since grown into a 
beautiful city of fifleen thousand inhab- 
itants ; but it may have an hundred 
thousand before it may see at the capi- 
tol so able a Legislature as that of 1860. 
In this Assembly Mr. Merrill did not 
make a single speech of more than 
three minutes' length; and yet, it was 
the opinion of the intelligent ''lobby" 
present that winter, of the corps of 
correspondents and reporters, of the 
best members generally, that in legisla- 
tive influence he had no superior. 
Every body liked him and wished to 
oblige him. He was greatly trusted by 
the Governor, and not a few important 
measures were potentially but quietly 
engineered to success or defeat, as he 
desired, by the modest ''gentleman 
from Clayton." 

The Legislature adjourned early in 
April. Mr. Merrill was now in the 
business of banking, connected with 
the McGregor branch of the State Bank 
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of Iowa, in the directorj of which gen- 
eral institation he exercised very great 
inflaence. The Legislature met in ex- 
tra session in May, 1861, and provided 
for the extraordinary exigencies of the 
war, which had then broken out. Af- 
terwardsi in equipping and clothing the 
regiments first sent into the field, Mr. 
Merrill rendered the Stat« uncom- 
monly valuable and uncommonly un- 
selfish service. 

He continued in his business at 
McGregor, however, until the summer 
of 1862, when he was commissioned 
Colonel of the Twenty-first Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was soon in Mis- 
souri with his command. Colonel Mer- 
rill reported to Brigadier-General Fitz 
Henry Warren, in Central Missouri, 
where the regiment performed the du- 
ties required in a harassed country. In 
the affair of Hartsville, January 11, 
1863, Colonel Merrill commanded the 
Union forces engaged, and received the 
encomiums of General Warren, whose 
eloquent address on this affair, it being 
then an era of addresses to troops, has 
been compared to a loud cackle over a 
small egg. The regiment performed 
severe marches and suffered much in 
sickness during the winter. At the 
proper time it moved to take part in the 
campaign of Yicksburg. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that it was assigned to 
the Thirteenth Corps, General John A. 
McClernand; that it fpught gallantly 
at the battle of Fort Gibson; that 
while the impetuous charge of Black 
River Bridge was being made, Colonel 
Merrill was severely, and reported 
fatally, wounded. The battle of Black 
River Bridge, the last of the series of 
engagements during the campaign of 
Yicksburg, in which the rebels fought 
withont their fortifications, was a short 
but bloody combat of the 17th of May. 
The rebels were posted in a strong po- 
sition. The west bank of the river here 
consists of bluffs rising abruptly from 
the water's edge. On the east side 


there is an open bottom, surrounded by 
a deep bayou. Following the bayou 
was a strong line of defenses, consisting 
of a series of works for artillery, and 
breastworks. The bayou served admi- 
rably as a ditch. In rear of the princi- 
pal line of works was another line, 
shorter, but strong, and both extended 
in something like semi-circular shape, 
from the river above the bridge, which 
gives the battle its name, to the river 
below. The works were well defended 
by artillery and infantry. McClernand 
was ordered to take them. Lawler's 
brigade, in which was Colonel Mer- 
rill's regiment, was ordered to make 
the charge. It did so with the greatest 
gallantry. The rebels were driven from 
their works in a very short time, leaving 
eighteen guns, fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and many of their dead, in the Union 
hands. The charge had hardly occu- 
pied more time than it takes to tell of 
it But along its track the ground was 
covered with the dead and the dying. 
The victims on the Union side, most of 
whom belonged to the Twenty-first and 
Twenty-third Iowa regiments, Colonel 
Kinsman of the latter command being 
slain, numbered three hundred and 
seventy-three. While Colonel Merrill 
was leading his regiment in this deadly 
charge, he received an almost fatal 
wound through the hips. This closed his 
military career. It was long before he 
was able to walk, even with the help of 
crutches ; and even yet, on damp days, 
the old wound gives him twinges of 
pain. 

For months after Colonel Merrill re- 
signed his military commission, he was 
unable to attend to his private affairs. 
When he was sufficiently restored to 
health, he resumed the business of 
banking, and became the President of 
the McGregor National Bank, which 
took the place of the branch of the 
State Bank at that city. He was thus 
engaged when he was nominated for 
Governor, in June, 1867. He was 
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elected in October of that jear by a 
majority of about twenty-eight thousand 
votes, and was inaugurated in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, in 
January, 1868, in the presence of the 
Legislature and of a vast concourse of 
people. He read his inaugural with 
fair success. It was a document of 
great good sense, written in a clear and 
forcible style. In the administration of 
the chief executive office of Iowa, 
the Governor has many and varied 
practical duties to perform. He is con- 
nected with the directory of the State 
University ; with that also of the Agri- 
cultural College ', with those of the va- 
rious charitable institutions of the com- 
monwealth — the asylums for the insane, 
for the blind, and for the deaf mutes. 
He is also required to visit the peniten- 
tiary, and to see that it be carefully and 
efficiently managed. On account of 
many acts of the Legislature in regard 
to railway companies which have re- 
ceived grants of public lands in the 
State, he has herein responsible duties 
to perform. What with these and other 
matters, the correspondence of his 
office alone makes a prodigious amount 
of labor. He allows nothing to get be- 
hind, nothing to be at loose ends. The 
machinery all the while runs smoothly, 
without noise and without fuss. Gov- 
ernor Merrill also finds time to mani- 
fest interest in the Northwest, and to 
assist the prosperity of his own State. 


He presided at the convention last fall 
in Wisconsin, in the interest of the 
making of slack water navigation be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
lakes, and is ever ready to help forward 
by all legitimate means every just 
scheme of internal improvement lu 
November last he wrote to Peter 
Cooper, Esq., of New York, a letter 
upon Iowa, which was an exposi of the 
progress, wealth and resources of the 
State, calculated to be of invaluable 
service, and written withal in a luminous 
and straightforward style peculiarly ap- 
propriate in a document of that nature. 
Though there are very many enthusias- 
tic admirers of Iowa in Iowa, there are 
few who in this respect surpass the 
chief magistrate of the State. 

In person, Governor Merrill has a 
commanding figure, with an open, 
pleasing countenance inviting confi- 
dence. He is an affectionate husband 
and father and a faithful friend. He is 
conscientious in his' politics, in his busi- 
ness, as well as in his religion ; so that, 
whether one sees him during the week 
or on Sunday, in social life or in his 
office, one is very sure that he sees a 
Christian gentleman, who, without pa- 
rade, but with credit and honor and 
worth, fills the chief office of a State 
whose people are every where known 
as intelligent, spirited and progressive 
to a degree never surpassed in a new 
country. 
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£W Mexico is one of our largest 
Territories ; it is the richest of 
tbem all in mineral wealth, and it en- 
joys the farther distinction of being Tess 
known than any other, excepting, per- 
haps, Utah. It is nearly a quarter of a 
century since it came into our posses- 
sion ; and yet, though for more than 
twenty years we have maintained mili- 
tary posts within its borders, and former 
citizens of the old States have been set^ 
tied there for business purposes, and a 
constant traffic has been kept up be- 
tween the merchants of Missouri and 
those of Santa F6, and travelers have 
passed and repassed through the Terri- 
tory, its mineral resources were half-a- 
dozen years ago almost unknown to its 
inhabitants, and even at this day have 
not been sufficiently developed to at- 
tract attention in the States; while 
Eastern people generally know less of 
its population, climate, soil and produc- 
tions, than they do of those of many 
foreign countries. While other Terri- 
tories, less richly endowed by nature 
with the elements of wealth, have at- 
tracted immigration and rapidly devel- 
oped such resources as they possess, 
New Mexico has only obtained acces- 
sions to its white population from among 
camp followers of various classes and 
discharged soldiers, most of whom have 
been willing to adopt the indolent cus- 
toms of the country, and by means of 
their superior shrewdness to live at the 
expense of the simple natives, without 
making the least effort for the moral 
and material improvement of the latter. 
The merchants of the country, mostly 
Jews, are, with a few exceptions, de- 
void of enterprise outside of their busi- 
ness of buying and selling; and were. 


moreover, until quite recently, ignorant 
of the existence of any considerable 
mineral wealth in the Territory. It was 
not until after the end of the Rebellion, 
when the California volnnteers who had 
been on duty in the Territory were dis- 
charged from the service, that any min- 
ing explorations were made, resulting 
in the discovery of rich lodes of gold- 
bearing quartz in the Finos Altos 
Mountains, near the Mimbros River, 
about eighty miles west of the Rio 
Grande, and twenty north of the 
southern overland route to California. 
In this range, two considerable mining 
towns — Pinos Altos and Central City — 
have sprung up, their population being 
chiefly derived from California and Col- 
orado; several quartz-mills have been 
erected, and a considerable amount of 
bullion is produced. More recently, 
the Cimarron and Moreno mines were 
discovered in the northern part of the 
Territory — first placeres and afterwards 
rich quartz lodes — and miners and ad- 
venturers began to pour in from Colo- 
rado and elsewhere, and the slow semi- 
civilization of the mongrel natives was 
astonished by exhibitions of Anglo- 
Saxon energy, in the sadden growth of 
populous towns, boiling over with ex- 
citement and recklessness, and furnish- 
ing a strange contrast to the sluggish- 
ness and apathy characteristic of New 
Mexican towns. The spirit of explora- 
tion having been stimulated by success, 
the few Americans (as white settlers 
from the States are called in contradis- 
tinction to the natives, who are known 
as Mexicans or Indians, as the case 
may be) residing along the Rio Grande 
began to make brief prospecting excur- 
sions among the adjacent mountains, 
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and succeeded in discovering many 
lodes of gold and silver-bearing ore, of 
the richness of which there coald be no 
sort of doubt. The extent of these ex- 
plorations has, however, been circnm- 
Bcribed by two causes: first, lack of 
means as well as of knowledge on the 
part of the prospectors; and, second, 
fear of the Apache Indians, who range 
over the greater part of the Territory. 
Nevertheless, enough has been ascer- 
tained to satisfy all who have any ex- 
perience in mining regions, that New 
Mexico is not second to any State or 
Territory in the Union in mineral 
wealth ; and that she is destined to be- 
come, at some future time, perhaps not 
far distant, one of our richest and most 
populous States. Besides gold and sil- 
ver, copper, lead, iron and coal have 
been found in abundance. 

Prior to the recent discoveries, it was 
kno^n that a very rich silver mine ex- 
isted in the Organ Mountains, east of 
Mesilla; and the Ortiz mine, on the 
mountain road between Santa F6 and 
Albuquerque, was also supposed to be 
rich ; but work had long been sus* 
]>ended in the former on account of the 
hostile incursions of the Apaches, and 
in the latter for lack of knowledge of 
mining in its owners. Something was 
also known of the placeres of Real de 
Dolores and Real de San Francisco, be- 
tween Santa F6 and Albuquerque, which 
had formerly been worked by Mexicans 
from Chihuahua, and which were sup- 
posed lo have not altogether been ex- 
hausted. Furthermore, there were 
legends and traditions extant among 
the natives concerning the French gam- 
businoSf who two or three hundred years 
ago mined in the mountains on either 
side of the Rio Grande, compelling the 
Puebla Indians, whom they had par- 
tially enslaved, to perform the bulk of 
their labor. But one day, as the tradi- 
tion runs, a large number of the French- 
men having returned for business or 
pleasure to their native land, the In- 


dians arose and massacred the remain- 
der, and covered the mining shafts in 
such a manner that they were concealed 
from casual observation for more than 
a century. Recently these shafts have 
become exposed, and it is a favorite 
amusement of Americans to claim and 
record them for mining purposes; 
though, as yet, no intelligent use has 
been made of any of them. The na- 
tives know of the existence of many of 
these shafts ; but the Indians preserve 
a strict silence in regard to them, hav- 
ing a theory that if the mines are re- 
opened they will be reenslaved ; and the 
Mexicans are utterly ignorant of quartz 
mining, and nearly so of placer mining. 
As the ancient shafts of the gambusinos 
have been found throughout a large ex- 
tent of country, and it is not likely 
that they were sunk at random, intelli- 
gent prospecting will probably one day 
develop rich mines wherever they exist. 
There are said to be in the hands of 
Mexicans, on the upper Rio Grande, 
certain old French documents relating 
to these mines ; and a man was pointed 
out to me at San Juan, in Rio Aniba 
county, who was said to possess some of 
these documents, which, however, he 
refused either to part with or exhibit to 
any one — evidently regarding them as 
involving the future fortunes of his fam- 
ily. For lack of time and opportunity, 
I was unable to converse with him upon 
the subject of these precious papers. 

Besides the quartz mills at Finos 
Altos, there is one now running at the 
Ortiz mine, under the auspices of a 
Philadelphia company, and another at 
a mine discovered last year at Max- 
well's Ranche, on the Cimarron, which 
has proved to be extraordinarily rich. 
A ditch has been dug from the Pecos 
River to the placeres of Dolores and 
San Francisco, and those ancient bofi' 
anzas will be compelled to yield up 
their treasures under the newest Amer- 
ican processes. There is not, however, 
at present in New Mexico either the 
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requisite capital; knowledge or popula- 
latioiii for the proper development of 
the mining resoarces of the Territory ; 
bnt the good accounts which the few 
miners there are beginning to give of 
their operations, will soon attract the 
attention of Eastern capitalists, and 
point the way to enterprises which will 
not fail to enrich their projectors. 

The climate of New Mexico varies 
with latitude and location. The sum* 
mers are nsually pleasant, though at 
times uncomfortably hot in the lower 
valleys. In the northern and moun- 
tainous districts, the winters are severe, 
with abnndant snow; in the southern 
▼alleys they are mild, bnt occasionally 
diversified with heavy frosts, cold winds 
aud sand-storms — the last being a pe- 
culiar institution of semi-tropical re- 
gions, in which the sand is lifted by the 
southerly gales, and hurled forward with 
a blinding fury that no living thing can 
long endure to face. The sand-storm 
is not quite so bad as the samid of the 
Sahara is represented to be ; but it is 
certainly near of kin to that terrible 
visitation of the desert On the lower 
Rio Grande, spring opens in February; 
but at and above Santa F6 biting frosts 
occur as late as the first week in June. 
As the Territory is more than three hun- 
dred miles long, and the altitude con- 
stantly increases from south to north, 
the variation of temperature and climate 
between its extreme latitude is neces- 
sarily very great. The climate of New 
Mexico is, throughout the year, many 
degrees colder than that of Arizona, 
which lies within the same latitudes; 
the difference of temperature being 
readily perceived by the traveler on 
crossing the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
near which the boundary between the 
two Territories lies. 

Upon examining an authentic map of 
New Mexico (a thing, by the way, very 
difficult to find), it will be observed that 
but a small part of the Territory is set- 
tled. This is not because so little of it 


is unfit for settlement, but because the 
vacant portions are within the Indian 
range, and therefore can not safely be 
occupied. There are many portions of 
the country well adapted to tillage and 
grazing, which are, and will probably 
continue to be for some time, aban- 
doned to the bloodthirsty Apache and 
the unreliable Navajo. The former 
used to range throughout the Territory, 
but is now rarely seen north of Fort 
Craig; the latter roams at his con- 
venience through the remainder of the 
country, only taking care to avoid the 
thickly populated sections. The Apache 
is the declared enemy of all civilized 
races, and omits no opportunity to 
murder and plunder; while the Navajo, 
though nominally at peace with the 
whites, has the bump of acquisitive- 
ness strongly developed, and, having 
acquired a pastoral taste, is ready 
to add to his flocks and herds at the 
expense of his reputation for honesty. 
So long as these tribes are permitted to 
roam over the country, murdering and 
plundering at will, it is simply suicidal 
for civilized beings to attempt to form 
new settlements remote from the bulk 
of the population. 

Santa F6, the capital of New Mex- 
ico, is said to be the oldest town within 
the limits of the United States, having 
been built under the auspices of the 
Jesuits more than three hundred years 
ago. It is the largest town in the Ter- 
ritory, containing, perhaps, exclusive of 
the military, about twenty-five hundred 
inhabitants, of whom more than three- 
fourths are Mexicans. Several wealthy 
Jewish firms are engaged in trade 
here, and do a large and profitable 
business, not the smallest item of which 
is in army contracts. The native Amer- 
icans outside of the army, who are not 
Federal office-holders or professional 
men, generally devote their energies to 
selling whiskey and gambling. The 
public and private buildings at Santa 
F6, with the exception of some wooden 
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houses belonging to tlie military de- 
partment, and the new penitentiary, 
which is of stone, are constructed of 
adobes, or sun-dried bricks ; yet some 
of them, being well-finished without and 
withid, present a neat though far from 
imposing appearance. The majority of 
the houses are, however, mere mud 
hovels, with dirt roofs, ragged walls 
and earthen floors — uninviting without 
and squalid within. Even the cathe- 
dral and the dozen or more churches 
in which the spiritual needs of the na- 
tives are ministered to, though exhibit- 
ing some attempts at elaborate archi- 
tecture, are unsightly objects, looking 
as if they might at any time tumble 
down and overwhelm the worshipers 
within their walls. A view of Santa 
F6 from a neighboring eminence is not 
calculated to impress the beholder with 
an idea of the commercial and political 
importance of the town. 

Most of the inhabitants of New Mex- 
ico reside in towns or villages, of the 
architecture of which that of Santa F6 
is a favorable specimen. Timber suit- 
able for boards is very scarce. Lumber 
enough for doors and casings, shelving, 
and the flooring of the more pretentious 
edifices, is obtained with much cost and 
difficulty, and is found in but a few fa- 
vored localities in quantities sufficient 
for the building of frame houses. Kiln- 
burnt bricks are very rare, the ordinary 
building material being adobes. These 
are made of mud in which straw or hay 
has been mixed, molded to the dimen- 
sions of 4x8x16 inches, and dried in 
the sun. In building, the adobes are 
laid together with mud. When the walls 
have been carried to the proper bight, 
they are spanned with nigas — beams of 
Cottonwood or pine, as may be most 
oonveniently obtained; upon these are 
closely laid sq^'uarras — the strong 
wooden ribs of the giant cactus, or 
straight willow poles, or, more frequently 
bushes and branches of any kind ; upon 
these is placed a layer of straw, 


hay or rushes, and lastly three or four 
inches of earth. The roof thus formed, 
having a very slight slope, sheds most 
of the rain that falls upon it, but is 
rarely altogether water-tight, and re- 
quires frequent repairs. The house is 
finished by putting in the doors and 
windows, and by applying to the walls 
a smooth coating of mud, inside and 
out — the latter operation being per^ 
formed by women. An aristocratic 
mansion usually receives a coating of 
whitewash upon the walls, and of dark- 
colored paint upon the doors, windows 
and casings, by which its appearance 
is much improved. But the majority of 
the buildings are not aristocratic, and 
the monotonous brown of their mud 
walls and wood-work is unrelieved by 
either paint or whitewash. A building 
upon which the mud plastering is re- 
newed as frequently as it is rendered 
necessary by washing from rain, will 
last for many years; but if the walls 
and roof are neglected, it will soon fall 
to decay. 

Another species of building is the 
jacalf which consists of poles set per- 
pendicularly in the ground, plastered 
with mud, and roofed in the same man- 
ner as adobe buildings. 

Few of the houses, except in the 
Puebla Indian towns, have more than 
one story. Many have but one room, 
although others possess half a dozen or 
more rooms arranged in a square, which 
also includes the stable and corral ; the 
spaces between the buildings being oc- 
cupied by high adobe walls. The 
larger towns have regular streets and 
public squares — the^^osa of Santa F6 
being quite pretty, though small; but 
the smaller towns and villages have 
only labyrinthine alleys, through which 
a stranger would find some difficulty in 
making his way. 

The civilized native inhabitants of 
New Mexico consist of a few old 
families which boast, with more or 
less truth, of having preserved uncon- 
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Uminsted the san^re azul or blue blood 
of Spain; the "Greasers," of mixed 
Spanish and Indian, with here and 
there a slight suspicion of negro blood, 
and the Pnebla Indians. The first are 
the ariatocracj of the country, and are 
usually better educated and more 
wealthy than their mongrel fellow-coun- 
trymen. They live in the more preten- 
tious houses, and cover their earthen 
floors with coarse wool carpets of native 
manufacture. They are extravagant in 
the matter of furniture, having fre- 
quently as many as half-a-dozen rude 
chairs, a table and a bedstead among 
their possessions at once. They have 
been known to hang curtains at their 
windows, though instances of such 
prodigality are extremely rare. They 
dress tolerably well, ride what are con- 
sidered in New Mexico good horses, 
hold most of the local offices, sometimes 
tarn their attention to commercial en- 
terprises, are honest as the world goes, 
generous and hospitable, like to marry 
their daughters to thrifly Americans, 
attend mass regularly and pay the priest 
his dues punctually, but are tolerant in 
matters of religious opinion, cordially 
despise the Greasers, and are cordially 
hated in return. They like to be saluted 
as *'Don," and nothing pleases them 
better than for strangers to treat them 
with the respect due to exalted station. 
A very few persons of this class in- 
dulge in the luxury of what Americans 
consider respectable furniture, and re- 
joice in the possession of Concord car- 
riages and harnesses. 

Many of the women of this class 
have good forms and features, with fine 
complexions, and might be considered 
handsome if they had any elasticity of 
movement or intelligence of expression. 
As it is, they are about as attractive to 
one who has enjoyed the society of 
hearty, spirited American girls, as the 
lay-figures in a mantua-maker's shop. 
Constitutionally lazy, ignorant, having 
no conception of pleasure other than 


sensual, observing the forms of religion 
without possessing its spirit — having, in 
short, none of that inner beauty which 
we have all seen irradiating the coun- 
tenances of even the plainest of our 
countrywomen — they become prema- 
turely old, and age frequently brings to 
them fearful ugliness. I have never 
been able to discern among them the 
grace and beauty so much lauded by 
enthusiastic travelers whom I have met j 
yet I am bound to acknowledge that 
they are eminently good-natured and 
obliging, and their kindness of heart, 
both to their own people and to 
strangers, in cases of sickness or mis- 
fortune, is proverbial. 

The Greasers are of various degrees 
of social standing. Some of them are 
comparatively well off in worldly goods. 
A well-to-do Greaser owns a house with 
four or five acres of arable land ; a horse, 
perhaps — at all events three or four 
donkeys; possibly a yoke of stunted 
steers; certainly a small herd of goats, 
and from two to five dogs of a villainous 
breed. There is no family so poor as 
to be destitute of at least a couple of 
dogs — hungry, shaggy, wolfish -looking 
creatures, that come creeping upon the 
stranger's flanks and rear in the hope 
of getting a nip out of his leg, and run 
off howling as if in terrible pain if he 
but wave his hand toward them. They 
are not dangerous brutes, but extremely 
annoying, since they will keep up an 
assault with a great deal of noise and 
persistence, and must be sharply watched 
to prevent them from snapping a piece 
out of the fleshy part of the body ; their 
masters and mistresses looking on 
meanwhile with indifference, or per- 
haps with amusement, until the exas- 
perated victim draws his revolver, when 
they will interfere with a great show of 
virtuous indignation to protect their 
ugly pets, for which they seem to have 
as much affection as Americans, who 
ought to know better, have for the 
worthless little curs that never do good 
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or harm worth mentioning until, in the 
natural course of things, they go mad 
and bite people. 

The furniture in the house of a well- 
to-do Greaser consists of a bench, or 
two or three stools, sometimes a chair, 
and a rude table — the last, how- 
ever, not being considered indispensa- 
ble, since a box or a stray board can be 
made to supply its place. The beds 
consist of wool mattresses and blankets 
of native manufacture, which are spread 
upon the floor at night, and in the morn- 
ing rolled up against the wall, where 
they serve as seats. Cooking-stoves are 
rare, culinary operations being carried 
on at the little triangular fire-places 
which are constructed in the corners of 
the houses, and which will admit but 
small sticks and few of them. The 
cooking utensils are limited to a few 
vessels of earthenware, with an iron 
pan or skillet, and sometimes a coffee- 
pot. Table crockery, knives and forks 
and spoons, are scarce and of the com- 
monest quality, and in the poorer houses 
are altogether wanting. The interior 
of some of the poorer houses are fear- 
fully bare and wretched looking. The 
negro quarters of the South, while 
slavery was yet an institution in the 
land, would have compared favorably 
with the habitations of most of this 
people. 

But a small proportion of the Greasers 
can read and write; and those who 
possess these accomplishments do not 
seem to exercise them to any considera- 
ble extent. They have but few books, 
and the newspapers of the Territory, 
printed in English and Spanish, do not 
circulate much outside of the larger 
towns. The schools, with the excep- 
tion of those at Santa F6, are badly 
taught and poorly attended. While 
every village has its church or chapel, 
and every large town its one or more 
priests, school-houses are uncommon, 
and few parents have the ability, if they 
have the desire, to give their children 


the simplest rudiments of an education. 
Yet this people, old and young, are re- 
markably docile, and would doubtless 
prove apt pupils if they had the oppor- 
tunity. That they are of an inquiring 
turn of mind, I can personally testify ; 
for I have spent many hours answering 
their questions concerning the States 
and foreign countries, the railroad, the 
telegraph, and other subjects of which 
they had received some indistinct 
knowledge. 

The men of this class are not gener- 
ally prepossessing in appearance; bat 
the majority of them are industrious, 
and, except when beset by want or 
strong temptation, honest Many of 
them are, however, thieves and vaga- 
bonds, living by plunder, or upon the 
bounty of their more honest friends and 
relatives, who harbor and protect them. 
Some Americans go so far as to assert 
that the Mexicans are all thieves ; but, 
though they are more tolerant of their 
dishonest relatives than they should be, 
most of them are, I think, trustworthy 
under ordinary circumstances. The 
young women of this class have good 
forms, with little facial beauty, though 
I have occasionally met one who was 
tolerably good looking. They are 
slovenly in their dress, except when 
prepared for church or the fandango, and 
usually wear black shawls, drawn over 
their heads, which serve the triple pur- 
pose of covering the shoulders, con- 
cealing the unkempt condition of the 
hair, and hiding the face upon the ap- 
proach of a stranger. The shawl is 
worn both in the house and upon the 
street; and when the wearer meets a 
stranger it is drawn coqnettishly around 
the face, so that but one eye — a dark, 
languishing eye — is exposed. Every 
Mexican girl is taught from iier infancy 
to wear a shawl, and to balance an 
olla, or water-jar, on her head. These 
jars are of earthenware, almost glob- 
ular in shape, and hold two or three 
gallons of water. So skillful do the 
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girls become in carrying them, placed 
apon a folded cloth on the top of the 
head, that I have been told one of them 
has been known to fall at fall length 
upon the ground without breaking her 
jar or spilling a drop of water 1 Chig- 
Dons are rarely seen in New Mexico. 
The first that made its appearance in 
Mesilla was generally regarded by the 
natiye women as a new and excellent 
contrivance for supporting the oUa, 

Morally speaking, the native women 
in New Mexico, with a few exceptions, 
are not only no better than they might 
be, but a great deal worse than they 
should be. They are utterly destitute 
of "the quality that highly adorns a 
woman, but ruins a man," and they are 
almost entirely wanting in the crowning 
ornament of the sex. In other words, 
they have no modesty and little virtue. 
Not one of them considers herself in- 
sulted by the grossest solicitations, and 
few will refuse them if the opportunity 
is fair and the solicitor not personally 
objectionable. Nevertheless, they are 
extremely devout in their attendance 
upon the service of mass — the pro- 
fessed courtesans even excelling in this 
respect their married sisters, and con- 
scientiously sharing with the church the 
wages of their sin. Socially, the same 
toleration is accorded to the ''erring 
sisters " as to the rascally brethren be- 
fore mentioned. 

Of course the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion obtains in New Mexico, and un- 
fortunately its solemn services have, 
until within the last two years, been ad- 
ministered by priests whose example 
was not calculated to elevate the char- 
acter of their flocks, and who permit- 
ted, if they did not encourage, certain 
superstitious observances which their 
successors now find it difficult to root 
out. In addition to the usual observ- 
ances of their faith, and the celebra- 
tion, with a great deal of license, of 
religious feasts, the ''wickedest men" 
once a year do penance after a painful 


and extraordinary manner. On each 
Friday during Lent the penitentes, as 
they are called, strip themselves naked, 
with the exception of a breech-doth, 
shoulder heavy crosses, and, bearing 
many-thonged whips with which they 
flagellate themselves until the blood 
trickles to their heels, perform pilgrim- 
ages to various crosses which are erected 
upon the summits of high, steep hills, 
at each of which they stop a few min- 
utes, while they flog themselves well 
and sing hymns. Some are not satis- 
fied with the tameness of such penance, 
but invent others new and unusual. 
One will extend himself upon his back, 
and get his friends to fasten a cross to 
him in such a manner that he can not 
make the slightest movement without 
thrusting sharp spikes into his face, 
hands, feet and breast, and in this un- 
enviable position he will lie for hours. 
One, a couple of years since, passed 
a rope around his naked waist, and got 
a couple of his friends to pull it back 
and forth until it had cut deeply into 
the flesh completely around the body, 
he meanwhile enlivening the perform- 
ance by singing penitential hymns. He 
survived but a few hours, expiring in 
great agony. While sympathizing with 
these misguided wretches, it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that they probably deserve 
all the punishment they inflict upon 
themselves. 

The Puebla Indians are the best citi- 
zens of New Mexico — and that is not 
saying much in their favor. They de- 
rive their name from the fact that they 
reside in pueblas, or towns. Their 
houses are nearly all two stories in 
hight, with the entrance in the second 
story, which is reached by means of a 
ladder, and with ovens upon the roofs. 
The men are industrious and thrifty 
farmers, and the women are doubt- 
less accomplished housewives after the 
manner of their race. They have 
their own lands, which can not be 
sold outside of the tribe ; are governed 
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by their own chief, nnder their own 
laws, and are as well off in every re- 
spect as their Mexican neighbors. In 
religion they are Roman Catholics, but 
they still retain many of their heathen 
superstitions ; and in every village a 
cage, elevated on poles to the hight of 
the surrounding roofs, contains three or 
four immense gray eagles — ^the guardian 
divinities of the place. The dress of 
this people is simple, and the fashion 
unchangeable. That of the men con- 
sists of a shirt, buckskin pants, and 
moccasins, with a chip hat in summer. 
The women wear a single garment of 
black cloth, trimmed with white braid, 
reaching to the knees, where it is met 
by leggings of buckskin terminating in 
moccasins — a simple and convenient 
bloomer costume. To my fastidious 
eye, the women of this race are by no 
means handsome ^ but they possess the 
reputation of being virtuous, and I ob- 
served among them none of the im- 
modest actions which so disgusted me 
with the Mexican women. Neither did 
I ever see one of them smoke a cigar- 
rito — a habit to which all the Mexican 
women, as well as men, are addicted. 
If they are guilty of petty vices, they 
practice them in private. 

Agriculture in New Mexico remains in 
the primitive state in which the patriarch 
Noah is supposed to have left it when 
he abandoned pursuits on shore and be- 
came the pioneer of the floating men- 
agerie business. The plow is simply 
a straight stick, pointed at one end and 
perhaps shod with a scrap of iron, with 
a handle and a tongue inserted in it. 
Small, dilapidated looking oxen, yoked 
by the horns, drag the primitive imple- 
ment over the ground, stirring it to the 
depth of two or three inches. Grain, 
when sown, is scratched under with a 
brushy tree-top. The crop, when ma- 
tured, is harvested with sickles and 
winnowed by the breeze on a hill-top. 
In the vicinity of some of the larger 
towns are flouring mills of moderate 


capacity; but every little village has 
its mill, about the size of a dry-goods 
box, and furnished with one set of very 
small stones, on which grain is ground 
after a fashion at the rate of four or 
five bushels per day. Many persons, 
however, can not afford to patronize 
these mills, and every house is provided 
with a mataiy which is a large stone 
flattened and slightly hollowed on its 
upper surface, upon which, with a 
smaller stone, a muscular seilorita 
crushes maiz enough to make tortUUu 
for a meal. 

The soil of New Mexico which is 
subjected to tillage is very poor; yet, 
by means of frequent and regular irri- 
gation, good crops are produced from 
it. The settlements are mostly confined 
to the river bottoms, and the quantity 
of ground cultivated is just as much as 
can be irrigated by acequiaSf or ditches, 
of inconsiderable length and capacity. 
The farms are for the most part small, 
and the productions few. Five acres 
are a good patrimony, ten constitute 
the owner a man of local consequence, 
and twenty-five or more are only pos- 
sessed by an aristocratic Don or an 
American. The principal productions 
are Indian corn and Chili peppers, al- 
though wheat, potatoes, onions, etc., are 
raised to some extent. Some fruits are 
produced, apricots and plums being most 
abundant, though peaches and apples 
of inferior size and quality are also 
grown. Grapes flourish in the southern 
part of the Territory, and from them 
good qualities of wine and brandy are 
made ; but north of Santa F6 they do 
not thrive. It is not likely that oranges, 
lemons and other semi-tropical fruits 
can be raised to advantage in any part 
of th6 Territory. 

A prominent official of the Territory 
once remarked to me that ''the syn- 
onym of New Mexico is demoraliza- 
tion." Of this demoralization even the 
domestic animals partake. Formerly 
large numbers of sheep were raised in 
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the country ; but the Navajos took a 
fancy to wool-growing, and the Apaches 
acquired a taste for mutton, and be- 
tween the two tribes the New Mexican 
fiocks have been very much thinned. 
A good many sheep are yet raised, but 
their wool — much of which is shipped 
eastward — is coarse and scant, and 
their flesb inferior. The horses are 
scarce and scrubby ; the horned cattle 
stunted and spiritless; the very goats 
and asses bear visible marks of degen- 
eration ; the pigs (which are kept 
tethered by ropes or chains to pre- 
vent their committing depredations 
upon the unfenced fields and gar- 
dens) are miserable little runts; and 
the dogs are but one remove from 
cojotes. There are some good horses 
and cattle in the country, but they 


are natives of the States or of 
Texas. 

New Mexico is now in the first stages 
of development. The mining discov- 
eries which are now frequently made 
will soon attract a large immigration 
from the States. The telegraph has 
already made its way to Santa F6, and 
the railroad must soon follow in its 
course. American vigor and enterprise 
will take the place of native ignorance 
and apathy, and ten years hence New 
Mexico will be a more populous and 
flourishing State than Kansas is to-day. 
Whether or not the native population 
will be materially benefited by the 
march of improvement, remains to be 
seen. Most of them are anxious for 
the approaching change, and it is- to be 
hoped that they all will profit by it. 


THE ANTIQUE GOBLET. 

BT XT. D. THOMAS. 

I STOOD within a palace tall: 
A pictured arras downward rolled 
On every side, in many a fold ; 
And swinging cressets lit the hall. 
Revealing statues bronze and gold. 

Emblazoned vases here and there 
In niches stood, enchased and fine ; 
Odors, like incense from the shrine 

Of Venus, floated every where, 
And wooed my soul to bliss divine. 


I took an antique goblet up. 

Filled with ambrosia to the brim. 
And watched the rosy globules swim 

Around the margin of the cup, 
Until mine eyes with tears were dim. 
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A lady entered: tall and fair. 

In silken drapery arrayed ; 

Her tresses down her shoulders strayed, ^ 

Disheveled by the perfumed air 

That o'er the waving arras played. 

I gazed, transfixed in mute surprise, 

And marveled what peculiar grace 

Gave angel beauty to her face ; 
And then I saw her glorious eyes 

Transcend the brightness of the place. 

I placed the goblet in her hand, 

With menial gesture — bowing low; 

The goblet held no draught of woe — 
And yet, I could not understand 

What made the lady tremble so. 

I whispered softly : " Lady, drink I 

Within this goblet have I caught 

The subtile essences of thought — 
The burning thoughts that poets think, 

By love distilled and magic wrought I " 

" I dare not drink," the lady sighed — 

The trembling arras caught the sound. 

And echoes, answering, bore it round : 
'< I should ere now have been a bride. 

And if I drink, your heart I wound I" 

Instant the palace walls expand ; 

The pictured arras outward rolled ; 

The lights went out in lamps of gold ; 
The goblet vanished in my hand; — 

My cottage walls were damp and cold 1 

I 

The scene was but a love-wrought dream, 

The lady's form a fantasy ; 

The sad stars watched alone with me — 
Naught but a pale, uncertain gleam 

Illumed my life of misery 1 
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MADAME FARBLAY. 


BT MRS. M. C. NUTE. 


'V O department of works of imagina- 
ll tion was so sedulously cultivated 
daring the last century as that of prose 
fiction. This species of writing, found 
in the modem novel, dates its history from 
the decline of the poetic age, and is, in 
many respects, a natural outgrowth of 
the highest form of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Since it is a field admirably 
adapted to the culture of the feminine 
mind, it may prove neither uninteresting 
nor uninstructive to the general reader 
to devote a brief space of time to a 
consideration of the character of Mad- 
ame D'Arblay, who took the initiative 
in its purification and development. 
We shoctld carefully cherish the names 
of those who widen the boundaries of 
thought, or render human effort more 
effectual. They are springs i'rom which 
flow the limpid waters that bathe our 
dusiy feet, and of which we often drink 
in irreverent and careless haste. 

While no one will presume to deny 
that ihe distinction of having first 
opened up this rich vein of literary art 
belongs to Richardson, Fielding and 
SmoUet, it must be conceded that, be- 
fore ihe publication of Madame U'Ar- 
blay's '' Evelina," this class of writing 
was lamentably disfigured by crudeness 
and obscenity. Prior to the time of 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollet, 
works of imagination were mostly con- 
fined to narrative idyl and poetic crea- 
tion. @ut as men grew better ac- 
quainted with practical realities, and 
the multitudinous relations of civil life 
became paramount — as the subtle and 
transforming influence of education 
slowly dawned on the understanding, 
some vehicle which would combine 
reflection with imagination and &ncy, 
became a necessity. 


We do not propose, in this brief 
article, to trace the history of prose 
fiction; nor would we imply that 
all modern productions in this de- 
partment of literature have been mer- 
itorious or creditable to the age. In- 
deed, it is fortunate for mankind that 
no considerable portion of such works 
ever reach a second edition. Yet we 
would speak with respect and due con- 
sideration of authors whose star shone 
dimly, and set just above the horizon ; 
while lor such names as Charlotte 
Bront6, George Eliot, Madame Dude- 
van t, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and many 
others, we are proud to feel that no ex- 
ercise of public charity is required. Fur- 
thermore, in these days when female tal- 
ent and genius are more dominating and 
energizing than at any previous period, 
it becomes at once a pleasure and a 
duty to keep the fame of her who was, 
in an important sense, a pioneer in the 
domain of prose fiction, untarnished 
by the corrosions of time ; also to re- 
mind ourselves of what was peculiar 
and formative of character in her early, 
and what was insidious and pernicious 
in her later, life. 

Frances Burney, the subject of this 
sketch, was bom at Lynn, England, in 
the year 1752. She was descended 
irom a family that, in remote time, 
bore the name of Macburney, and was 
probably of Irish extraction. Not 
much is known of her mother. She 
died when Frances was a mere child, 
leaving her and several other children 
to the management of a loving but care- 
less father. Ue was a man of more than 
ordinary ability; was devoted to the pro- 
fession of music, and the author of 
a celebrated publication entitled '* The 
History of Music." In the year 1Y60 
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He qaitted Lynn and went to reside in 
London. Here he was snccessful as a 
teacher of his art; received from the 
University of Oiford the degree of 
Doctor of Music ; and, through the 
meritorious character of his published 
works; gained a respectable position 
among men of letters. 

Frances Bumej, from the decease of 
her mother, maj be said to have educated 
herself; or rather to have been educated 
by circumstances. Her father, though 
in the main considerate of her wants, 
having placed his two eldest daughters 
at a Parisian school, gave little heed 
either to her capacity or training ; and 
she was allowed to remain at home, 
pursuing such a course of study as her 
fancy dictated withouttheaid of teacher 
or governess. 

In these days of scientific research 
and rigid analysis, if genius or talent 
startle public reserve into a generous 
or even momentary admiration, we at 
once seek to learn the process which 
produced or aided in achieving that 
which thus charms or interests us. We 
are rarely satisfied until we can trace 
such effort back to its small or perhaps 
ill-defined beginning. . The reading 
world has not yet forgotten the profound 
surprise with which it greeted "Jane 
Eyre,'* or the curiosity with which it 
hung over its mysterious nom deplumCf 
" Currer Bell " ; nor how, when it was 
declared to be the production of a 
woman, critics said : Nay, the feminine 
mind was notequalto an achievement of 
such range and power. When, how- 
ever, the fact of authorship was fully 
established, then commenced the work 
of exploration, and the opening up of 
the molding process which had aided in 
producing such rare results. Through 
these we are made familiar with her 
lingular history, though she was never 
familiar with her kind. Thus we learn 
it was from books as well as from na- 
ture ] from the slow, awful tragedies of 
her own home, rather than outside 


life; from her solitary surroundings, 
and the fiery flood of her own impetuous 
nature, that she drew those pic- 
tures which possessed for the reader a 
kind of wizard charm. The Bront6 
family have become very dear to the 
appreciative heart of this republic, and 
seem not unlike our near ancestors. 
We are familiar with the heathery 
moor and the lonely parsonage; the 
patience of the mother and the eccen- 
tricities of the father. We shudder 
over the grave of Branwell, slain bj 
his passions, and linger tenderly by 
that of the sweet Anna, the gifted and 
heroic Emily, the grand and enduring 
Charlotte. 

Frances Burney's early mental disci- 
pline — ^if such we may term it — though 
vastly different from that which is or- 
dinarily prescribed for gifted young 
girls, seems to have produced a benefi- 
cent and salutary effect on her expand- 
ing mind. Possessing a small stature 
and delicate figure, with a face unno- 
ticeable for beauty, being quiet and shy 
to the verge of bashfulness, she received 
little attention from the many elegant 
visitors who frequented her father's 
house. Had Doctor Burney possessed a 
correct idea of his child's ability, she 
would doubtless have been subjected to a 
rigid routine of study ; but, being wholly 
ignorant of her capacity, she was left 
to the enjoyment of a most delightful 
freedom. By position, her father be- 
longed to the middle class; but his 
attainments, natural suavity and amia- 
bility, gained him ready admission into 
the first literary society of the day. 
Few nobles could gather at their man- 
sions circles of such brilliant and varied 
talent as was frequently convened at 
his unpretending dwelling. Doctor 
Johnson was often a visitor there, his 
attachment having been secured^ by 
Doctor Burney's commendation of his 
dictionary, and who, though wedded to 
his own art, evinced unbounded admira- 
tion for the genius that had produced 
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''BMselas" and <<The Rambler." Gar- 
rick, likewise, often enlivened the circle 
by his presence ; and, being fond of the 
society of children, occasionally exhib- 
ited his wonderfnl powers for the amuse- 
ment of the yonthfttl Barneys. 

It was not only men of letters and 
artists of distinction who fnrnished to 
Miss Barney a rare school of obser- 
▼ation; but, anchecked by parental 
control, she was allowed to mingle 
freely with the so-called vulgar, which 
afforded her an opportunity to survey 
the uncnltivated and unpretentious side 
of life. Doctor Burney's attainments 
as a musician and historian of music, 
attracted to his house the most distin- 
guished performers of his time, and 
thus placed it in his power to give con- 
certs not inferior to those given by the 
aristocracy. On such occasions their 
osually quiet street was crowded with 
magnificent carriages, and their draw- 
ing-rooms filled with distinguished and 
titled visitors. With these guests, it 
was observed, Frances did not mingle. 
She was no musician, and consequently 
took no part in the concerts ; was shy 
to awkwardness, and so disconcerted by 
conversation that old friends of the 
family could seldom engage her therein 
beyond monosyllables. Thus consti- 
tuted, none sought to prevent her from 
retiring to the background, where, un- 
observed, she carefully noticed all that 
was passing. Her nearest relations 
had credited her with good sense, but 
never suspected her of possessing bril- 
liant talent or genius. Had these qual- 
ities been apparent, it is easy to ima- 
gine into what an ecstacy of delight it 
would have thrown her place-loving 
father. 

Possessing a vivid apprehension of 
the peculiar and ridiculous, she had, 
while yet in her girlhood, .collected ma- 
terial for fiction which others would 
scarcely have gathered in a life-time. 
We should, however, keep in mind, if 
we would not have our practical ideas 


of an enlightened training unduly 
biased, that Frances Burney's capacity 
was somewhat exceptional in its na- 
ture ; that her pictures of life and man- 
ners were drawn from observation ; that 
she never sought to delineate the finer 
shades of character, or busied her brain 
over those subtle influences which, 
though no human eye may fathom or 
hand measure, yet press upon us at all 
points, like the invisible atmosphere. 
Her field of thought was cleariy the 
obvious and humorous ; hence the bene- 
fit derived from the facilities offered in 
her father's house. 

At fiflbeen we find her writing stories 
to amuse her brothers and sisters ; but 
she was dissuaded from the practice by 
her step-mother, who endeavored to 
convince her that such writing was not 
respectable. In tracing Miss Bur- 
ney's development from the bashful ob- 
serving girl, who had carefully watched 
every grade of society, to the successful 
novel-writer, before whose vision heroes 
and heroines moved in grand proces- 
sion, we must not omit to mention 
Samuel Crisp — or "Daddy" Crisp, as 
she familiarly termed him — who seems 
to have exerted a more salutary influ- 
ence on her mind than any other person. 
Mr. Crisp was an old friend of the Bur- 
neys, and an intimate in the family. 
He was a man of varied acquirements 
and decided literary tastes ; but early 
in life had met with a disappointment 
to which he had never become recon- 
ciled. It seems he believed himself to 
be a poet, wrote a tragedy in five acts, 
which he named ^* Virginia," and offered 
it to Garrick, who was his personal 
fnend. Garrick read it, and advised 
Mr. Crisp not to risk his reputation on 
such a piece. The sequel proved the 
wisdom of the advice ; for, although Gar- 
rick wrote prologue and epilogue, and 
friends crowded the boxes of the 
theater, it received but slight applause. 
When it was published it met with still 
less favor, and critics and reviewers fell 
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apon plot, character and diction in a 
merciless manner. Poor Crisp, failing 
to see his error, nursed and corrected 
his unappreciated and probably worth- 
less drama, till he became a cynic and 
hater of mankind. Purchasing a lonely 
mansion in a desolate tract of Surrey, 
while Frances Bumey was yet a child, 
he there buried himself in profound 
solitude. No road led to his dwelling, 
and to none save the Burneys was con- 
fided the name of the place to which he 
had withdrawn. As much of his afifec- 
tion as self-love could spare, he seems 
to have given to this family ; and, for- 
tunately for Frances, to have regarded 
her in the light of a daughter. He 
called her his ^* Fannikin/' and she, in 
return, called him '^ Daddy." He was 
very fond of Dr. Burney^s concerts, and 
when in London always attended them ; 
but when age and gout confined him 
to his retreat, he prevailed upon Frances 
to send him full accounts of their gay 
parties. Some of these letters have 
been published, and give evidence of 
the powers which afterward produced 
** Evelina " and " Cecelia." Her happy 
faculty of seizing upon oddities of char- 
acter and manners, her skill in arrang- 
ing them, and humor almost comic, must 
have rendered her a rare and entertain- 
ing correspondent for the old gentle- 
man. 

Timid and reserved as was Miss 
Burney, she seems not to have been 
deficient in a strong and well de- 
fined passion for distinction, or in a 
just confidence in her own powers ; 
and, urged by the one and trusting the 
other, she completed the manuscript of 
her first tale. She appears, however, 
to have had some fears that the public 
might not look favorably on her effort, 
and decided to keep the fact of author- 
ship a secret. Having no money to 
expend in publishing, it was no small 
task to find a bookseller who would be 
willing to take the venture. Such an 
one was at length found ; but the bar- 


gain was not closed till she had gained 
her father's consent, which was freely 
given, though wholly ignorant of the 
contents of the manuscript. The con- 
tract was then concluded at twenty 
pounds ; and Miss Burney, through 
her father's inexcusable indifference, 
became the loser of some hundreds of 
pounds. After some delay, '^ Evelina " 
appeared — just one year before Han- 
nah Moore's first effort as an authoress, 
and twenty years previous to that of 
Maria Edgeworth, of whom Jeffrey re- 
marks : ** She did more good than any 
other writer, male or female, of her 
generation." 

Some ninety years have passed since 
that eventful period when Frances 
Burney — wholly unknown to literary 
fame, unaccustomed to the idea that 
women could compete with men in the 
world of letters — by one bold effort 
ascended into the literary heavens, a 
star of the first magnitude; at least, 
such was the verdict of the critics of 
those times. Novels in those days were 
generally condemned, and not without 
cause; for they were often silly, and 
frequently wicked and otherwise debas- 
ing. " Evelina " was a success from 
the beginning. Librarians said every 
body was asking for it. Doctor Bnmey 
was in ecstacies over its contents. 
"Daddy" Crisp appeased his anger 
over her want of confidence, in his de- 
light with the achievement. The book 
was at first admired as the work of 
some man of genius ; but when it was 
rumored to be the production of a 
timid girl, unknown to fame, it was 
considered little less than miracu- 
lous. The fact of its authorship was 
at length established, and men of dis- 
tinction and literary renown did her 
reverence. It is said Burke sat up all 
night to complete its perusal. Johnson 
preferred it to the novels of Fielding, 
and said she had done enough to have 
made Richardson feel uncomfortable. 

There is abundant proof in the 
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"Diary" that Miss Burney enjoyed 
this adulation and trinmph of her 
genius intensely ; also, abundant proof 
that the principal sonrce of her hap- 
piness was in her father's family, with 
the little domestic circle in St. Mar- 
tin street Through *< Evelina," she 
had achieved fame, but not inde- 
pendence; and four years after, we 
find her giving '* Cecelia" to the 
public, which, by general consent, was 
placed among the classic novels of 
England. 

It is not our purpose, in this neces- 
sarily imperfect sketch, to give a com- 
pendium of Miss Bumey's works, but 
more especially to regard her in the 
light of a pioneer in this department of 
literature ; and, while we note her de- 
velopment and success, glance also at 
her failures and their attending cause. 
We freely admit such scrutiny is not 
always pleasant; bnt, in a country 
where the highest form of thought and 
style are not fnlly developed, and far 
from being grooved, it becomes a duty 
to hold up to popular view clearly de- 
fined as well as brilliant models. It is 
not a little saddening — ^while to Frances 
Bnmey belongs the distinction of being 
the first woman who had produced a 
work purporting to be a picture of life 
and manners, which lived or deserved to 
live — that her fame rests on the efforts 
made in the early part of her life. 
Though ^'Cecelia" and other produc- 
tions were loudly applauded, and were 
more ambitions efforts, they did not 
rival the unpretending and winning sim- 
plicity of '^ Evelina." It is not a little 
instructive to consider how the absence 
of appreciative admiration drove Samuel 
Crisp from society to live and die in 
solitude, and that too much of it caused 
Miss Burnej to lose sight of her simple 
and admirable style of composition, 
and adopt one as cumbersome and 
stilted for her to manage, and as poorly 
adapted aa a Tehicle for her thoughts, 
as would have been the armor of Don 


Quixote to facilitate the activity of her 
delicate person. 

It is well known that she indulged in 
a blind admiration of Johnson, and it 
was whispered — and not without cause — 
that his hand and style were apparent 
in '^ Cecelia." Miss Burney might well 
at this time have prayed to be " saved 
from her friends," for besides engraft- 
ing on her own pure and simple style 
the heavy and verbose one of Johnson, 
she was induced by them to accept the 
position of Keeper of the Robes to 
Queen Charlotte. By this move, she 
isolated herself from one of the finest 
literary circles in the world, subjected 
herself to a most galling slavery, and 
made five years of the best part of her 
life nearly worthless. From her 
'^ Diary" we learn the nature of the 
servitude, and get a glimpse at the pov- 
erty to which she subjected herself. At 
this remote period, and under the ener- 
gizing influence of our republican in- 
stitutions, we can afford to smile at the 
hallucination which induced Dr. Bur- 
ney to continue his daughter in such an 
uncongenial place, for the mere pit- 
tance of two hundred pounds a year 
and the perquisites of board and two 
servants. 

Not long after her release, which was 
brought about by sickness and the 
efforts of exasperated friends, we find 
her thrown into the society of some 
French refugees; and falling in love 
with Count D'Arblay, she married hinu 
His fortune having been lost in the 
French Revolution, they had no other 
means of subsistence than a precarious 
annuity of one hundred pounds, which 
was temporarily settled on Miss Burney 
by Queen Charlotte. Providing for the 
family largely devolved upon herself; 
and shortly after her marriage she 
published her third novel, "Camilla." 
It was anxiously expected, but never 
attained the popularity of her first pub- 
lications. 

" Daddy " Crisp, who bad not failed 
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to give her what he could not bear him- 
self — adverse criticism — was gone. 
She could no longer invoke the paternal 
care of Johnson ; and, between her ad- 
miration of his resounding stjle, court 
formality, and French notions, she was 
wholly afloat. In 1802 she joined her 
husband in Paris, where she remained 
for the next ten jears. Of her later 
productions, one of her admirers said : 
^* If she carried a bad style to France, 
she brought a worse one back; that, 
really, language could hardly give to it 
a correct description.'' In the Memoirs 
of her father, there is no indication of 
age, no lack of power, but a marvelous 
perversion of it. Indeed, it is melan- 
choly to follow her literary career 
through the last half of her life, and ob- 
serve how her genius was debased by 
a lack of good sense. But it is also 
encouraging to every student of style 
or claimant of popular favor in this di- 
rection, to note that it is to the unpre- 
tentious simplicity of her earliest works, 
especially "Evelina," which was writ- 
ten before the age of twenty-five, that 
she owes her classic fame. We mean 
not to detract from Madame D'Arblay's 
achievements, or imply that her talents 
were not equal to the position to which 
chance and fashion had elevated her. 
As to her merit, time, which only en- 
hances the value of whatever is endur- 
ing, has clearly set its stamp of ap- 
proval on her least pretentious and un- 
affected effort While we are con- 
stantly reminded of the truth of Swifl's 
remark, that "no man makes an ill 
figure who understands his own talents, 
or a good one who mistakes them," we 
must not forget that Madame D'Arblay 
was by no means the first of those who, 
quitting their natural sphere, have not 
only betrayed to a curious world the 
precise limits of their capacity, but 
pointed a most instructive lesson to 
those who aim at literary eminence. 

At this remote day, we record Madame 
D*Arblay*8 course with surprise, when 


we reflect that she was the especial 
favorite of Samuel Crisp, who, if he 
had not over-estimated his ability, and 
aimed to achieve that for which his 
talents did not fit him, might have been 
a most useful member of society ; and 
that she could not have been an- 
mindful how Newton, whose house 
her father occupied, failed when he 
quitted his province of the stars for 
apocalyptic visions. These things, how- 
ever, hardly detract from true greatness, 
and if posterity takes exact account of 
them, it is to profit by their fiftilnres, 
rather than expose their conceit and 
lack of (lelf-knowledge. 

No one can rob Madame D'Arblay 
of the honor of having opened up to 
women a new era of achievement and 
usefulness. It is her distinctive glory 
that " Evelina" was the first book writ- 
ten by a woman, purporting to be a re- 
presentation of life and manners, which 
met with general approval, or that 
could be commended by serious people. 
Indeed, we think she manifested a much 
greater degree of heroism than is 
usually accorded to her, for most of the 
novels preceding the advent of "Eve- 
lina " were such as no lady would care 
to acknowledge she had read. To 
undertake any thing so formidable as 
the production of a work which should 
not only vindicate the right of feminine 
talent and genius to an equal share with 
men in this field of letters, but which 
should be entirely free from all the de- 
basing qualities which had hitherto 
characterized this kind of writing, and 
made the name of novel a synonym for 
the absurd and ridiculous, was no or-^ 
dinary task. In this respect she was 
singularly successful; and also in her 
distinctive sphere of illustrating the 
peculiar and whimsical. 

Since her day, women have shown a 
remarkable facility for this kind of writ- 
ing, and some of their works have been 
so meritorious as almost to preclude un- 
favorable criticism. Indeed, at the time 
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''Evelina" made its first appearance, 
Jane Austin, who proved to be almost 
Shakespearean in her delineations of 
character, was only a few years of age. 
Miss Austin^s success, however, lay in a 
&r higher domain of art than Madame 
D'Arblay's, viz: the ability to follow 
oatnre in the portrayal of the individ- 
ual, and to seize on those subtle distinc- 
tions which characterize the endless 
varieties of human character. 

It is often said that genius knows no 
nationality ; that its domain is the uni- 
verse, its limits the boundaries of 
thought. However this may apply to 
meo, it is evidently not inapplicable to 
women of genius. From olden times 
even unto the present, men have laid 
their be«t gifts on the altar of 
their country, and have deemed them- 
selves honored in having the oppor- 
toiiity; but women, save in rare and 
exeeptionAl ca^es, have aimed at no 
such service. We offer no excuse or 


reason for such condition, bat simply 
observe the fact as an additional cause 
why feminine genius should combine 
for a broader nationality than that de- 
fined by seas, mountains and imaginary 
lines. As depravity and suffering are 
hedged in by no fictitious barriers ; as 
ignorance and superstition are germain 
to no climate ; as incapacity and des- 
pair form no inconsiderable portion of 
the procession of life, so should women 
of thought and genius unite in making 
the world their country, and barbarism, 
ignorance and irtoligion their foe. 

Furthermore, in these days when 
mankind are taking cognizance of 
every feminine achievement and suc- 
cess, and are holding fast to the restraints 
which feudal and barbaric ages have 
bequeathed to her, it is most gratifying 
to remember that we owe to a woman 
the impetus which has purified and 
utilized one of the grandest and most 
beautiful domains of literary art. 


A PLEA FOR THE INNOVATORS. 


BT J. R. BOISE. 


WE have not in mind the innovators 
in religion, politics, or fashions ) 
but certain innovators in language. 

Those who read the '' Galaxy,'* and 
are fond of verbal criticism, must have 
been entertained by a spicy article from 
the pen of Richard Qrant White, in the 
number for March, on *' Is Being Done 
— A Chapter of Words and their 
Uses." This offending phrase is at- 
tacked from every conceivable point, in 
true knight-errant style ; and is as com- 
pletely demolished as a certain wiud- 
miU, of which we read in an old heroic 
legend, was, or ought to have been. 

We do not forget that we live in a 
house with tolerably large glass windows, 


and we therefore keep on the best terms 
possible with that numerous class of 
naughty boys who throw stones. Of 
course, we never throw any ourselves. 
We don't mean to on the present occa- 
sion. 

Yet, we must confess to a little sur- 
prise, and a dim recollection of the old 
proverb about the physician who healed 
himself — or rather who didn't — when, 
in the first three pages of an article so 
critical, we mee^ with words so rare, or 
of such questionable society, as those 
which we have italicized in the follow- 
ing expressions: "Neither wholesome 
nor appetizing;" ''Ask a yowng-eyed 
chenibin;" ''A worthy offspring and 
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outcome of Bnglisli grammar ;" " Five 
years ago he, rustic, was milking the 
old cow, or, urbanj 'w^Lsponing the gut- 
ter';" "A monster of pedantiy and 
priggishnesg,^^ 

But to the phrase "is being done." 
" When the form is being don^wtLS first 
used," sajB the critic, " and by whom, 
would be an interesting subject of in- 
quiry to a man whose time and atten- 
tion were not taken up by something 
of more importance. What sort of 
creature was he ? What was his way 
of thinking? How was he led to the 
perpetration of this deed? These 
questions are not beyond the reach of 
research and criticism ; but they will 
hardly be determined sooner than what 
song the Sirens gang, or which way the 
tower of Siloam fell. The earliest ex- 
ample that I have remarked of the 
usage in question, is in * The Life of a 
Looking-glass,' an allegorical essay by 
Miss Jane Taylor, a pious and didactic 
writer for young people — 'authoress of 
religious juveniles,' as our publishers 
say — who was a contributor to a Lon- 
don magazine, under the signature of 
*Q- Q.,' between the years 1816 and 
1822. She makes her looking-glass 
say : ' At last, after many, to me, unin- 
telligible movements, I found, to my 
great joy, that my prison tDOs being un- 
barred,* " 

In another connection, the fact is 
stated more distinctly that the villain 
was born in England — not on this vul- 
gar side of the Atlantic. We breathed 
more freely when we learned this fact, 
and were glad that this wicked inven- 
tion in speech could not be added to the 
catalogue, already too long, of our na- 
tional sins. There is more hope, also, 
that the new-comer may yet attain some 
respectability, if only born on genuine 
British soil, and brought to us through 
the custom-house directly from Eng- 
land. But it appears, after all, not to 
be so very new j in fact, to be fifty or 
more years old — a very respectable age 


for a word or construction ; almost as old 
and as extensively used as the choice 
word "neologism," which Mr. White 
accepts without a challenge. 

We can not follow the article in the 
"Galaxy" through in order. It ex- 
hibits learning, research, sprightliness, 
and a scholarly indignation at all ma- 
rauders in language. The gist of the 
whole — the main argument — is con- 
tained in the following paragraph : 

" What, then, is the fatal absurdity in 
this phrase, which has been so long and 
so widely used that, to some people, it 
seems an old growth of the language, 
while it is, in fact, a mere transplanted 
sucker, without life and without root ? 
It is, in the combination of is with 
being, in the making of the verb to be 
a supplement, or, in grammarian's 
phrase, an auxiliary, to itself — an ab- 
surdity so palpable, so monstrous, so 
ridiculous, that it needs only to be 
pointed out to be scouted." 

Indeed I We may expect then, now 
that it has been once "pointed out," 
that it will henceforth be everywhere 
" scouted." And yet, we have actually 
seen this construction in print, in re- 
spectable editorials, written since its 
absurdity was so clearly " pointed out;" 
and that, too, from the pens of those 
who had read the criticism in the " Gal- 
axy." Strange that very sensible men, 
and very good writers, should commit, 
knowingly, forewarned, "an absurdity 
so palpable, so monstrous, so ridicu^ 
lous." Really, the strength, the vehe- 
mence, the positiveness, the apparent 
indi»rnation in this statement, remind 
us of a certain manner often assumed 
by those who have something rather 
incredible to say. The absurdity lies 
" in the making of the verb to be an 
auxiliary to itself." Is this all, the 
whole absurdity? Then are we com- 
pelled to classify ourselves among those 
who are so blind, or so stupid, as not to 
be able to see any absurdity at all. We 
may grant that such a usage has not 
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been common in our particular branch 
of the Indo-European family ; that this 
rare usage may have beeo somewhat 
recently introduced, and that it may not 
have found its way quite yet into our ^ 
very best society ; but that it is absurd 
in principle to make the verb to be an 
auxiliary to itself, is not quite so clear. 
We need only go to our nearest neigh- 
bors, the Germans — those, in fact, who 
•re most nearly related to us in lan- 
guage, and who understand linguistic 
criticism and proprieties almost as well 
as we Americans — to find the idiom in 
question, the monstrous and ridiculous 
absurdity, in constant use. What 
scholar does not know that the verb 
sofUy signifying to be^ is the constant 
and regular auxiliary of itself; not in 
the precise form in which we make to 
be an auxiliary of itself in English, 
still it 18 an auxiliary of itself; and if 
there is any inherent absurdity in this, 
anything illogical, or of. the nature of 
a solecism, it is just as palpable and 
monstrous and ridiculous in the one 
language as in the other. There is, 
however, in fact, no necessary absurd- 
ity in making a verb the auxiliary of 
itself; and we do this constantly in the 
Gase of the verb to have, the regular 
auxiliary of itself. 

Again, let us look at Italian a mo- 
ment Who, that has taken his " six 
lessons,'* has not learned **Io sono 
gtcUo;" just as the Germans say *^Ich 
bin gewesen,^^ — I am been ; not as we 
and also the French say, I have been, 
Beally I I am been I How " absurd 
and ridiculous!" Poor stupid Ger- 
mans I poor stupid Italians I to make 
"the verb to be an auxiliary to it- 
self." It is perfectly proper to make 
the verb to ha;oe an auxiliary to itself, 
bi^ not the verb to be. Usage can not 
sanction *^ an absurdity so palpable, so 
monstrous, so ridiculous." Surely the 
Germans and Italians ought to come to 
u$ to learn how to talk and write. We 
know how I 


But the reasoning of our critic ap- 
pears to us equally inconclusive in 
what follows : " lb be — called by Latin 
grammarians the substantive verb — 
expresses mere existence or affirmation. 
It predicates of its subject either simple 
absolute existence, or whatever attri- 
bute follows it. lb be and to exist are 
perfect synonyms— or more nearly per- 
fect, perhaps, than any two verbs" 
(query, other two verbs f) " in the lan- 
guage. In some of their meanings 
there is a shade of difference, but in 
others there is none whatever ; and the 
latter are those which serve our present 
purpose. When we say, 'he, being 
forewarned of danger, fled,* we say, ' he, 
existing forewarned of danger, fled.' (I) 
When we say that a thing is done, we 
say that it exists done. (!)***♦ 
Is being done is simply exists existing 
done. {!) To say, therefore, that a thing 
is being done, is not only to say (in re- 
spect of the last two participles) that a 
process is going on and is finished, at the 
same time, but (in respect of the whole 
phrase) that it exists existing finished ; 
which is no more or {sic) other than to 
say that it exists finished, is finished, is 
done ; which is exactly what those who 
use the phrase do not mean. It means 
this, if it n\,eans anything ; but, in fact^ 
it means nothing, and is the most in- 
congruous combination of words and 
ideas that ever attained respectable 
usage in any civilized language." 

It has then, it seems, ^* attained re- 
spectable usage." If so, we question 
whether such reasoning, such novel 
criticism as the above, will have any 
perceptible effect on the evil current. 
We shall about as soon expect that 
some alligator at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi will dam up the river. " To be 
and to exist are perfect synonyms ;" at 
least sometimes. We fail to see this, 
even in the examples cited. Being 
forewarned is the same thing as to say 
existing forewarned ; and is being done 
the same as exists existing done. This 
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is truly a discoverj, and we think the 
critic is safe in saying) as he introduces 
it, *^ The full absurdity of this phrase 
has not yet yet been pointed out. In- 
deed, the essence of its nonsense seems 
not to have been discovered ; at least, 
I believe I am safe in sayinf^ that it has 
not hitherto been pointed out" The 
critic is safe 1 He is the discoverer I 

Hitherto, we had supposed the verb 
to he to have two uses, sufficiently dis- 
tinct. In the one use, it contains in it- 
self the entire predication ; as when we 
say, God is, we may equally well say, 
Ood exists. In the other, and far more 
common use, to be ia called by the 
grammarians a logical copula, as simply 
uniting the subject and predicate. In 
this use, we do not understand it to be a 
synonym, or anything like a synonym, 
of the verb to exist. Both uses are seen 
in the words, '' The Lord is, and is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him." For the first iSf we may substi- 
tute exists ; not for the latter, without 
offending against English usage. The 
mistake of the critic lies just here ; that 
is, in substituting exists for is in the 
place of a mere logical copula. God 
exists seems perfectly natural English ; 
God exists a rewarder, no one would 
say. 

But apart from all these criticisms, 
the practical question, the only question 
which any body cares for, is this — 
shall we lay aside our scruples and 
adopt the idiom, is being, with a per- 
fect participle, for the present passive^ 
and toas being, etc., for the imperfect 
passive? We have all had our scru- 
ples ; indeed, we have formerly fought 
against the invader with as much loy- 
alty to the queen (and her pure, old, 
genuine English) as though we had 
been one of her born subjects. But we 
are now prepared, unless we find some 
better reasons for our hostility than any 
we have yet seen, to lay down our arms, 
even at the risk of being reminded — 
we should not say existing reminded — 


that we only present another instance 
of the old truth, '* We first endure, then 
pity, then embrace." Why, then, should 
we admit this parvenu into our society? 
We are willing any body should ask us, 
and are equally willing to give two rea- 
sons, which we consider substantial and 
sound. 

First, the phrase in question, the 
" neologism," supplies a real necessity. 
It does express to most minds, clearly 
and without ambiguity, an idea which 
no other combination of English words 
expresses with equal precision. We 
think there can be no doubt of this 
fact; and it is a very important fact 
The old form of the English present 
passive — the same as the present 
active — is sometimes a little obscure, 
to say the least On the supposition 
that language is not intended to cover 
up ideas (except in diplomacy), we 
may sometimes, with advantage, adopt 
for the present passive a form distinct 
from the present active. It was a note- 
worthy peculiarity of the English tongue 
that the two should ever have been 
identical, and we only wonder that such 
an element of ambiguity, such an indi- 
cation of poverty of speech, should 
have been endured so long. We won- 
der that the usage of ''our best so- 
ciety " should have had so marked and 
and permanent an influence. Even our 
critic acknowledges the existence of 
some vagueness or ambiguity in the 
form is doing for is being done, and 
proposes the restoration of the old En- 
glish form is a-doing, in which a is said 
to mean, not a but in, A very good in- 
stance of the ambiguity to which we 
allude is the following : '' Plutarch was 
whipping a slave, and while the slave 
was whipping, he told his master that, 
in this whipping, he set at naught his 
own moral principles." Now, our critic 
proposes to remove the obscurity of the 
second clause, by saying while the slaioe 
was chwhipping (bearing in mind, of 
course, that this means in whipping.) 
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We question whether the snirgestion of 
the critic will be adopted. The ciirrent 
of a language does not often flow back- 
wards, and we think it is not likely to 
do it in this instance. For onrself, we 
shall wait till somebody else " sets the 
fashion " of saying a-doing, etc. Bnt 
even this device does not always suc- 
ceed well. We can say the house is 
buUdingf and may not misunderstand ; 
bat is it any clearer to say the Tumse is 
a-huildingt The critics must put up 
with it, if we say sometimes the house is 
being buHt; for none but critics can 
misunderstand us. We repeat, then, 
that this *' neologism " supplies, in our 
language, a real necessity, a necessity 
which is felt We might illustrate this 
point much more at length, bnt for- 
bear. 

Added to the above reason for admit- 
ting the parvenu into our company, is 
the fact that he is already old enough, 
and has seen good society. Conse- 
quently, he knows how to behave ; he 
is not always thrusting himself forward 
on improper occasions, but knows how 
to act his part very well. It is fifty 
years, at least, since is being done and 
his fellows (grammarians would say 
cognate expressions) were first heard of. 
Nobody knows where he was born, but 
during all this time, though he has been 
much spoken against, he has con- 
tinually been rising in reputation. We 
like him, also, none the worse, because 
he has traveled in Europe, has seen 
England, perhaps was bom there, has 
at least many respectable acquaintances 
and friends there. 

But if we use is being and wcu being 
for the present and imperfect passive 
indicative, then are we bound, for con- 
Bistency's sake, some will say, to carry 
it through all the inflections of the pas- 
sive in the other moods, and to say it 
mag be being, it might be being^ to be 
being, etc. This seems very plausible 
at first view as an objection, but has 
reaUy no weight whatever. We are not 


bound for consistency's sake, nor for 
any other reason, to use a word or 
formula of words any oftener than we 
please. If it ever becomes important 
to use the phrase in question in the de- 
pendent moods, for the sake of precis- 
ion in thought, we shall make the ex- 
pression subordinate to the thought; 
but language is our servant, not our 
master, and we will not have this or 
that idiom thrust upon us, except just 
when and where we please. Defective 
verbs are among the most common 
forms of speech, and there is no anom- 
aly, inconsistency, or absurdity, in using 
a particular idiom, any more than a 
particular word, in a part of a verb, 
without carrying it through all the in- 
flections. 

The careful study of other languages, 
and the desire to express their meaning 
accurately and without ambiguity in 
our own, has often led scholars to feel 
the lack of a more exact expression for 
the present and imperfect passive. Let 
us take for example the simple Latin 
sentence literce seribuniur. How shall 
we render it? Shall we say a letter 
is vjriting, or, with the improvement 
suggested by our critic, a letter is o- 
wriHngf This would be the old En- 
glish form of the present passive ; yet 
we think few Latin scholars now-a-days 
would render it thus. It would commonly 
be expressed in these words, a letter is 
written; and, for most connections, 
this would be considered sufficiently 
accurate. It does not, however, denote 
precisely the idea — ^that of continued 
action. It rather denotes completed 
action. It corresponds to the German 
der Brief ist geschrieben, which is a 
perfect tense ; not to the present passive 
der Brief vnrd geschrieben. Corres- 
ponding to this last German sentence, 
we have in English no exact form, un- 
less we say the letter is being written, or 
is becoming written. But the last — is 
becoming — sounds no better than is 
being. If, then, we care for accurate 
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thought, unambignouslj expressed, we 
shall sometimes have to face the wrath 
of the critics and saj is heing^ followed 
by a perfect participle. 

We would not speak disrespectfully of 
the critics and purists. They are a 
terror to mankind generally, and we 
come under this head. But they are 
not merely a terror, like the fallen 
angels. They perform many a kind and 
useful service. We, in fact, count those 
men among our chief benefactors, who 
have pointed out to us the faults in our 
language, who have suggested to us how 
we might speak and write with more 
perspicuity and purity ; and hence, how 
we might think with more precision. 
Language is one of the most important 
instruments which we have to use. Our 
success in life depends vastly more on 
this instrument than we at first suppose. 
He, therefore, who aids us in improving 
it, in rendering it as perfect as possi- 
ble, is a great benefactor. Such is the 
wise, high-minded, intelligent, accom- 
plished critic. At a great remove from 
this ideal is the so-called critic whose 
only delight is in fault-finding; who 
dare not say anything, and will not 
allow us to say anything, except in the 
oldest stereotyped phrase ; who will re- 
ject every fresh, nervous, bold expres- 
sion of thought, if be it new and homely. 
Snch men —^ and they are to be found 
too often — do infinitely more harm 
than good. Their touch is like that of 
the torpedo to men of delicate nerves. 
They can benumb, even fatally; but 
they have no power to animate, and 
quicken into activity, slumbering, latent 
genius. Their methods of examination 
are false, and they seem incapable of 
choosing the right point of view. They 
would look at St. Peter's Church with a 
microscope. They can see a single, 
minute point, one at a time ; but they 
can take no general comprehensive 
view. Too many such men have found 
'' chairs " in our American colleges ; 
and we have sometimes thought one 


reason why the so-called self-educated 
men often show so much more vigor of 
language and boldness of conception 
than the graduates of the colleges, lies 
in the fact that they have not been 
pruned to death. 

Language must have freedom of 
movement. It must flow onward. Re- 
maining stationary, it soon becomes 
stagnant. The rapidity with which liv- 
ing languages change will surprise any 
man who has not looked into this sub- 
ject We had intended to dwell at 
some length on this topic, and to pre- 
sent some views from the lectures of 
Professor Whitney on ''Language and 
the Study of Language," but our space 
forbids. We can emphatically recom- 
mend this work as one of the ablest 
that we have seen on linguistic science. 
The first two lectures speak more par- 
ticularly of the changes and growth of 
language. Incidentally, some words, 
that have been condemned by critics of 
the microscopic sort, are introduced. 
Thus, the word rdiahle has been pro- 
scribed on the ground that we do not 
say to rdy a person, but to rdy on a 
person ; and hence the word, if used at 
all, ought to be rdi-on-ablej which 
would be ridiculous. Professor Whit- 
ney replies to this : " English etymology 
is by no means so precise in its applica- 
tion of the suffix ahU as the objectors 
claim; it admits laughable^ meaning 
' worthy to be laughed at ;' unaccount- 
able, 'not to be accounted for;^ and 
even objeciionaJblej * liable to objection;' 
marriageable, ' fit for marriage,' and so 
forth." Again, it is said the word re- 
liable "is low-caste; A, B, and C, 
those prime authorities in English style, 
are careful never to let it slip from their 
pens." The reply is, " Whatever A, B, 
and C may do, it is certain that D, F, 
and H, with most of the lower part of 
the alphabet, (including nearly all the 
X's, Y's and Z's, the unknown quanti- 
ties,) use the new form freely ; and it is 
vain to stand out against the full ac- 
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ceptance of a word which is supported 
by so much and so respectable anthor- 
itj." Such 18 the character of the dis- 
pute about the word reliable^ and about 
many other words, as well as many 
forms of expression. The result of 
such a controversy can not be doubtful. 
Everybody is acquainted with the old 
rhetorical canon, usually expressed in 
the words of Horace, usus norma lo- 
qfundi — usage is the rule of speech. 
This maxim, sajs Professor Whitney, 
'* is of supreme and uncontrolled valid- 
ity in every part and parcel of every 
buman tongue." 

In the application of this rule, it is 
not the *' usage " of the select few 
that determines the result in doubtftil 
cases. Not only in our own democratic 
country, but in the most despotic lands 
as well, the usage of the many is " of 
supreme and uncontrolled validity." 
Max MUller, in a most interesting dis- 
cussion,* shows quite conclusively that 
languages do not grow from above 
downward, but from beneath, upward. 
" Literary dialects," says he, " or what 
are called classical languages, pay for 
their temporary greatness by inevitable 
decay. They are like stagnant lakes at 
the side of great rivers." * * * * 
*' Or it may be more accurate to com- 
pare a literary idiom with the frozen 
surface of a river, brilliant and smooth, 
but stiff and cold. It is mostly by po- 
litical commotions that this surface of 
the more polite and cultivated speech is 
broken and carried away by the waters 
rising underneath." * * * * " As 
soon as a language loses its unbounded 
capability of change, its carelessness 
about what it throws away, and its 
readiness in always supplying instan- 
taneously the wants of mind and hearty 

* Lkctdbss oir THs SciiHCK OF Languaob. — Leo- 
tore Second : The Growth of Langniage. 


its natural life is changed into a merely 
artificial existence. It may live on for 
a time, but while it seems to be the 
leading shoot, it is in reality but a 
broken and withering branch, slowly 
falling from the stock from which it 
sprang." 

These are important truths worthy of 
much reflection. They should teach us 
to use more freedom in the choice of 
words and expressions ; to be less 
afraid of adopting what is new, even 
before it has received the endorsement 
of the select few ; to avail ourselves of 
every thing truly valuable, in tne wide 
range of common speakers and writers ; 
to borrow even from the humbler walks 
of life whatever will enable us to ex- 
press our thoughts with more freshness 
and clearness and force. That which 
is coarse, which offends against correct 
taste, will be instinctively avoided ; but 
a word or phrase is not necessarily vul- 
gar and coarse, because it has thus far 
been heard only among the lowly many. 
It may be only a wild plant, which but 
needs to be transferred to our gardens, 
to become a very queen in the flower- 
bed. 

These remarks have been suggested 
by the discussion respecting is being 
done. Perhaps they may seem irrele- 
vant ; but they may teach us, if we ac- 
cept them as truth, more unconcern for 
hypercriticism, more freedom and bold- 
ness of style, and may lead us into a 
wider field for the choice of words and 
phrases. Perhaps there is little need 
in our country of such teachings as 
these, but freedom, and even negligence, 
when attended with a certain dignified 
strength, is far preferable to the timid, 
prim, conventional style, which has 
been pruned down so as to be beyond 
the reach of criticism. 
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MARTHA HELYER'S HEART. 


BT ELLIS YETTE. 


IT was a snltrj eyening in July. All 
day the sun had burnt and glared in 
the cailonSy scorched the spare verdure 
of the streams, and melted the snow 
upon the mountain tops. All day the 
flowers had leant languidly over the 
streams, and the trout had floated list- 
lessly in the deepest shadows of the 
rocks. All day the sky had been 
cloudless — piteously bright and prom- 
ising. 

This is what the day had been. The 
sun went down gorgeously in a golden 
sea, whose waves were purple and 
flame. The gold faded to gray, the 
purple to ashes, and the short western 
twilight drew on. 

There was a little cafion in the Wa- 
satch Range, where the sun seemed to 
linger, as if it found pleasure in blazing 
on the granite rocks and sparkling on 
the glistening sand. Even the scrub- 
oaks threw long shadows, and the dingy 
sage-bush looked soil and hazy in the 
waning light. 

Just as the last flush faded from the 
western sky, and the rocks were putting 
on their evening frown, the sharp sound 
of a bell resounded through the upper 
part of the cafion, and, at the same 
moment, a noisy mill — which had all 
day been waking the unwilling echoes — 
stopped for the night. The mill was a 
large, roughly-built building, standing 
in the widest part of the cafion, which 
there opened out into space enough for 
two or three fields. Opposite it, on the 
other side of the road, stood the mill- 
house, a low log building, with small 
windows and widely open door, from 
which issued the odor of the evening 
meal. There was neither garden nor 
tree near the house ; only a potato-field 


behind, and a cattle shed near by. Be- 
yond rose an almost perpendicular wall 
of rock — bare, brown, rugged, but 
fringed in some places with alow growth 
of hardy firs. High up, in the crevices 
of the rocks, waved delicate little blos- 
soms, tiny yellow lilies, little purple 
cups, with their circle of green leaves \ 
but lower down the earth seemed to 
have been left to man^s care, and there 
little grew save the wild sage and wilder 
weeds. 

Meanwhile the workmen had left the 
mill, and, after washing themselves in 
an old wash-basin which stood on a 
bench in front of the house, were talk- 
ing and laughing together in the road. 
They were four in number — rough, 
strongly-built men, who had been 
miners, loggers, cattle-tenders, wood- 
choppers, and were ready for any work 
that came to hand. 

<<Wa'al,'^ said the shortest, and ap- 
parently also the youngest, of the party, 
" ^t's time that supper was ready ; what 
in creation *re they waiting for ?" 

'^ Guess th^ old man haint ready yet — 
seein' t' th' oxen or suthinV^ replied an- 
other. " Guess you're hungry, Billl" 

'^ You bet I'^ replied the first speaker. 
^'Bttt Where's Mat?'' he added, look* 
ing round ; ^*I don't see herjio where." 

'' That gal 's got the sulks or suthin'," 
said Jack Wheet, the shingle-maker. 
''She works awful — beats everything I 
ever see ; but ye can't get a decent 
word out of her." 

''I reckon she's got suthin' on her 
mind. Jack, an' don't you be hard on 
her," replied Bill. '^ She 's a good gal — 
Mat is." 

"You think well on her," retorted 
the other, " an' its a pity she don't re- 
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torn the compliment; bat ef ye had to 
see that glum face o' hern all day, while 
she piled np shingles like blazes, an' ye 
conldn't get a civil word out o* her, ye 
wouldn't like it neither." 

"I know," returned the other, "Mat 
ain't like what she used to be ; she's 
sort o' down-in-the-mouth like." 

Here the supper bell rang, and Bill 
whispered, under cover ot the noise, 
" That fellow 's been using her bad, an' 
she ain't got over it yet." 

Jack smiled scornfully, and whistling 
" There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever were canght," went in to sapper. 

When supper was nearly over, a figure 
came slowly up a rough path that led 
down to the stream, and entered the 
house. She was a strongly-built young 
woman of twenty or thereabouts, of 
medium hight, dressed in a coarse dark 
working suit. The face was large and 
broad, from which the thick brown hair 
had been carelessly brushed away \ the 
mouth was full and firmly closed ; the 
cheeks colorless, and the eyes were of a 
dark intense gray, which to-night wore 
an expression of dogged resistance. 

As she entered the house a noisy 
laugh greeted her, and a sarcastic : 

"Well, Mat, I suppose you've been 
mooning by the brook. Which are 
most plenty, fishes or beaus ?" 

Without reply, Martha seated herself 
by the girl in pink ribbons who had 
thus addressed her, and began to eat 
her supper. The conversation went 
on — conjectux^s about a coming storm, 
some repairs wanted in the mill-dam, 
and the likelihood of catching some 
trout after supper, with an occasional 
interruption from the baby in the 
cradle. 

"Mat," whispered Bill, as they left 
the table, " come down to the green 
trout-hole after a while." 

Mat nodded, and began to gather up 
the supper things. Then Fanny took 
herself and the pink ribbons out to flirt 
with the young men in front of the 


door, and the millman's wife and Mat 
put the house to rights. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when Mat 
got away, and found Bill waiting for her 
on the rock overhanging the green trout- 
hole. He made room for her to sit 
down beside him, which she did ; but he 
kept on kicking loose stones into the 
water, and did not say a word. 

Mat also was silent. She sat quietly 
looking up at the pale moon — strug- 
gling with the fleecy clouds which now 
overspread the sky — with a dull pain at 
her heart, and a feeling of pity for her- 
self, as if she were pitying some one 
else. 

" Bill," she said at last, " what do 
you want to say to me ? It's late, an' 
I'm tired." 

"I know, Mat, an' I'm a fool; but 
I'm yer friend, an' I wanted t' say that 
I'd be yer friend, an' stand by ye, if no 
body else don't ; an' Mat," he added in 
an almost savage whisper, " if that fel- 
low don't use you right, I'll pay, him ; 
by God, I will I" 

" Don't, Bill," said Mat, with a gasp, 
clenching her hands, lest she should cry 
out, "don't Bill — you can't — no body 
can't help me." 

"But he'll break yer heart — the vil- 
lain — an' I could break his neck — I 
could," and he sent down a stone that 
almost splashed the water into their 
faces. 

" Bill," said Mat, "ye mean well, an' 
I thank ye kindly ; but 't isn't so. Don't 
ye nor nobody say that Alf Wert's 
breakin' my heart He ain't. He's his 
own master ; he kin do 's he likes, an' 
my heart ain't breakin'. I've had some 
trouble. Bill, that I can't tell ye about ; 
but don't you nor nobody ever say that 
it's Alf Wert's doin's." 

"But, Mat, Matl" said the boy, as 
the moonlight fell on her face, and he 
saw how white it was, " if ye ever need 
a friend, come to me." 

As she turned to him and heard that 
tremor in his voice, it may have been 
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that she saw the shadow of a sorrow as 
heavy as her own. 

"Bill," she said softly, "I will." 

It was a hard wearing life that Mar- 
tha Helyer lived — bundling shingles in 
the old mill. Hers had always been a 
hard life; there had been little in it 
save toil. When the girl first found 
herself, she was a dependent without 
home or kin. She had worked ever 
since. Hers had been the old tread- 
mill life; she had worked, eaten and 
slept — perhaps with scarce a thought 
of any thing beyond. But she had ca- 
pacity for better things. Her earnest 
nature, her passionate loving heart, 
her strong though almost untaught 
mind, clinging to right and honor, 
might have made her a woman to be 
loved and reverenced. And she wets 
worthy. She was a poor ignorant 
drudge; her path had always lain in 
the dark ways of life ; no helping hand 
had ever been held out to her. But she 
was pure — she was true ; her lamp was 
not the brightest, but she lived in its 
purest fiame. 

And she had a lover — Alf Wert of 
the "Lower Mill." He was different 
from her — less ignorant — more re- 
fined ; he had mingled with more civil- 
ized people ; and it was a proud day for 
Mat when she first knew that he came 
to see her. And she loved him. With- 
out a thought of his returning it, she 
gave her love as freely as God gives us 
all his care. And she gave it ail. She 
was a whole-souled loving woman, and 
she nsed her right of love as if 
she had been a man. Then Mat had 
lived. Then there had come to her the 
vision of a home, no matter how poor 
or humble, if only shared with him ; a 
place where she could work for him, 
live for him, and as gladly die for him. 
No life could have been too hard if shared 
with him. All the passion and power of 
her womanhood went out to him ; her 
heart gloried and triumphed in her love. 


But possession sometimes tempts to 
indifference ; and when Alf knew that 
her heart was his, he did not seem to 
value it so highly as when he was un- 
certain what her answer would be. 
Then Fanny came to see her aunt, and 
flirt her ribbons ; and it promised to be 
a repetition of the oic^ old story. 
Fanny was pretty and selfish ; Alf un- 
stable and flattered by the new admira- 
tion ; and Mat's heart was very heavy. 

But there was something that lay 
more heavily on the poor girl's heart 
than Alf'd indifference. It is hard to 
bury those we love — to know that there 
will be '' voice no more, heart no more, 
hand no more" — that what has been is 
past and gone forever; it is hard to 
lose our friends — to know that the 
world's tide has swept between us and 
shut them from our sight ; but it is hard- 
est of all to lose faith in them — to know 
that it was not them we loved, but an 
ideal we called by their names — that our 
love is objectless, our arms are empty I 

Mat carried a sorrow that she was too 
loyal to breathe even to herself. She was 
more jealous of Alf 's honor than of her 
own ; and, as she walked back to the 
house that night, she was striving to 
crush down the fears and doubts that 
arose in her mind. She looked up at 
the hurrying clouds — at the wan moon 
that seemed so sad and lonely — and 
she swore to herself that it was not 
true ; that she would not believe it ; 
that Alf was true and honest to himseltj 
if not to her ; that she would prove it 
so, and then little matter if he did not 
love her — if he were only true. 

" And so, Mattie, you don't care for 
me any more, and don't want to marry 
me ; and a week ago you were jealous 
if I spoke to another girl I What do 
you mean, and what is it all about ?" 

Alfred Wert looked rather angry and 
very much perplexed, as he talked to 

Martha, leaning against the half-open 
door. 
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Mat was laying shingles with nnsteadj 
hands, and she tried to go on with her 
work as she answered him : 

'^ Because, Alf, you've been playing 
fast and loose long enough ; an' yon'd 
better marry Fanny, if she'll have 
you." 

*' She'd have me fast enough," 
laughed Alf, scornfully; ^'but I don't 
want her." 

" Yes you do, Alf, you want to many 
her or let her alone. It's time yon done 
one thing or th' other." 

'^ I'm going to marry you, Mat," said 
he, thoroughly roused by her opposition, 
'' 80 don't make such a confounded fuss, 
but let a fellow have some peace, can't 
you?" 

'^ Yon don't want to marry me," said 
Mat, quietly, dropping her work and 
looking him steadily in the eyes; ''you 
don'-t care for me as you used to," here 
her voice slightly trembled, "and you 
never shall marry me. You know me, 
an' you might 's well talk to these 
rocks. You know it — let it pass. But 
that girl—" 

''What's that to you?" asked Alf, 
roughly. '' If you turn me off, I shan't 
answer to you, and it's none of your 
business. I shall pay attentions to 
whom I please." 

" Alf," she replied calmly, " it's my 
business, an' it's the business of any 
other decent woman, how you use that 
girl. She's a foolish young thing — not 
the wife I hoped you'd have — but she 
loves you, an' if you don't marry her 
you'd better let her alone. You could 
break my heart, but ye could never 
make me lose my self-respect." 

'' Nonsense, Mat I who wants to hear 
any thing about self-respect?" exclaimed 
Alf. '' You've turned me off, and you 
needn't expect me to be preached to 
afterwards I" 

"0 Alf I" sobbed the girl, "only tell 
me ye mean honorable by herl" 

" Of course I do," said Alf, " and 
perhaps I won't come to see her any 


more. And may be you'll think better 
of it. Mat." 

She shook her head. 

" Some times we wake up and find 
our dreams gone ; but we don't often 
break our hearts, Alf, only we are 
sorry. An' now you'd better go," she 
said. 

" Say good-by. Mat, and that we'll be 
friends." 

" Yes, we'll be friends," repeated she, 
mechanicaUy, giving him her hand. 

He took it in his — her hard, brown, 
working hand — and perhaps he thought 
of the many times he had held it fast, 
and pictured an easier life for her in 
his own home. Perhaps a waft of the 
old sweetness came back upon him, like 
the breath of a faded flower. But 
Fanny's light voice and gayer laugh re- 
called him, and, with one glance at the 
stony face before him, he was gone. 

There are times when the daily cares 
and dull routine of life are almost mad- 
dening ; when the petty tasks and trials 
of daily life are almost unbearable, and 
the heart beat& and frets against them 
like a bird against the bars of its cage. 
Life is a trial of patience, and it is 
oflen easier to die than to live. 

Mat never knew how that summer 
wore itself away. The days had 
never seemed so long, the nights so 
unending. The sun seemed to shine 
with double lustre, as if mocking 
the brightness that had gone from 
her life; and the gay songs of the 
birds were the echoes of the joys that 
were past. It was a hard, bitter summer, 
and she was oflen tempted to curse 
God and die. She was poor and friend- 
less ; she had nothing but Alf. Fanny 
had home and friends, and the beauty 
that had taken her alL Was it right ? 
Why had God made her poor, ignorant 
and homeless? Why had he given 
Fanny all and her nothing ? And from 
her work by day, and her hard bed at 
night, there went up an exceeding bitter 
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cry — a cry that her harden was heavier 
than she conld bear. It was a hard, 
bitter life, hidden under a mask of in- 
difference and smiles that cost her un- 
told pain. It was a long, pitiful sum- 
mer; but at last it wore itself away. 
And the pain and weariness have been 
mercifully hidden and softened by the 
hand of time, as the ivy greenly covers 
the ruins to which it clings. 

Autumn came at last, and the wild 
flowers faded one by one \ the wild ber- 
ries ripened, and the frosts painted the 
leaves with gold. The days were mild 
and dreamy; the sun shone softly on 
the rocks and streams, and the air was 
sadly laden with the breath of the dying 
year. The flowers had faded like Mar- 
tha's hopes ; the earth, like her heart, 
had put away its gladness; and she 
welcomed the fallen leaf and the shorter 
days as if they were her friends. She 
hoped that the birds and flowers, the 
cool shadows and the summer days, 
would take her old life with them and 
bury it from her sight Then — when 
the snow was piled in the cafion, and 
the winter wind drifted it in clouds, and 
the torrent lifted its white arms as it 
roared through the rocks — she would 
take up her life, patiently and calmly as 
might be, and carry it to the end* She 
was poor and ignorant and alone ; but 
she had suffered, and suffering was the 
noblest teacher she could have. It had 
brought out the cravings of her better 
nature, and sent her blindly groping for 
an unseen light. Out of the mist and 
darkness she was slowly creeping — 
struggling for foothold on the rocks of 
doubt and despair, and gathering 
strength for the journey to that blessed 
country where the tears shall be wiped 
from all eyes. 

But she was to have one more strug- 
gle in the old life, one more fiery trial, 
before the days of pain were past. Her 
old friend Bill, who had watched her so 
long, and grieved over her white face 
and sleepless eyes, came to her one 


day with a grave face, and they talked 
for a long time while she sat at work. 
What he told her no one ever knew ; 
but in that hour she grew ten years 
older, and her face was as white as the 
snow that already lay thickly on the 
mountains. 

That night she told the miller that 
the next day she must go down the 
cailon to the nearest town; that she 
would walk and come back the day 
after. To all his remonstrances about 
the distance, and advice of waiting 
until next day, when he was going down 
with a wagon, she replied that she 
could walk and she could not wait. 
The miller's wife hoped that she would 
see Fanny, and loaded her with mes- 
sages to her friends. '^ Yes, she would 
be sure to see Fanny," she said, and 
she bitterly thought that they did not 
know how sure. 

All that night she tossed sleeplessly 
ca her bed, often clinching her hands 
lest she should cry out in her misery, 
and sometimes fearing that she would 
lose her reason. For her all was 
gone — her trust and faith; the sanctu- 
ary had been unveiled, the idol thrown 
down. But she might save Fanny from 
a sadder fate. If the girl would 
not believe her, she would tell her of 
the love that had trusted and believed 
him, and how this losing all faith in him 
had almost broken her heart. Nothing 
should be left unsaid, though the mere 
thought was almost more than she 
could bear. Then other thoughts came ; 
temptations of the evil one. What was 
Fanny to her that she should so wring 
her heart for her? Had not the girl 
robbed her of all that was dear to her 
on earth ? Why should she lower the 
man she loved in the eyes of the woman 
she hated ? Perhaps she would not be- 
lieve her — even after she had laid her 
heart bear to unpitying eyes — and Alf 
would hate her, and it would be very 
hard to bear. 

There are martyrs whom the world 
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knows not of; who are neither burnt at 
the stake nor tortured in prison ; who 
drag oat days of misery and nights of 
tears, and at last "die and make no 
sign." They may never be heard of on 
earth, but their names are written in 
heaven. 

As soon as the day had fairly broken, 
Martha set out on her journey. The 
ttir was cold, and the leaves crackled 
beneath her feet. The stream was rapid 
and foaming ; but the water had frozen 
in eddies around withered blades of 
grass, and the dead leaves, like summer 
hopes, were whirling down the stream. 
She went on her way with a calm face 
and firm step ; without haste or hesita- 
tion. It might have been that for her 
the bitterness of death was already 
past. 

The ^ Lower Mill " was quiet as she 
passed it; there was no one stirring. 
Alf must be away, she thought, or he 
would have been at work at daylight. 
But Alf's horse neighed as she passed 
the stable, and, with a look of surprise, 
she went on. 

The ca&on grew narrower below the 
mill, and the rocks rose in a perpen- 
dicular wall on either side. The road 
was narrower — wedged in between the 
rocks and the stream — and, in some 
places, the banks had given way. Just 
at a sharp angle in the road, which sud- 
denly turned to the right, she stooped 
to pick up something which had caught 
in a branch overhanging the stream. 
It was Alf's hat Almost sick with a 
vague fear, she knelt down and looked 
over the bank. There was nothing 
there. The water almost splashed in 
her face, but its clear depths did not 
hide what she feared. She got up and 
breathed more freely, as she looked 
across the stream, went a few paces 
down the road, and still saw nothing. 
Then she walked on slowly, watching 
the stream as she went. 

The sun was up now, brightening the 
graj' cheerlessness of the early morn- 


ing, and dancing on the rushing water ; 
but she started at every jet of spray, 
and at every quiet shallow which the 
sun had touched with gold. She was 
thinking of him as her lover, of the 
days when he had loved her so well — 
which last night had seemed so far 
away — and that she might have been 
his wife, looking for him in the cold 
gray of the morning, and calling for 
him in vain. She forgot where she was 
going, and that he could never be any 
thing to her again; nothing spoke to 
her then but the heart that had been so 
long his own. 

On she went, until the caiion was 
wider, and the stream broader and 
more shallow; and then, at a sudden 
turn of the road — she found him. He 
was lying on hij back in the stream, 
with his face upturned to the sky. He 
was cut and bruised, and his clothes 
were torn ; but his lips wore a smile, as 
of a pleasant dream. The swifl current 
had brought him down, and, at the 
sudden turn in the stream, left him in 
the shallows, with his back upon a rock. 
She dragged him to the bank, and wiped 
his cold face and hands, and kissed him 
passionately on cheek and lips and 
brow. He was hers now, as only death 
could make him ; — he was hers I 

Years after, she could thank God 
that she had found him thus, and that 
mortal ears had never heard the tale 
she had to tell ; but then she only re- 
membered that she had found him, and 
he was dead. She could never hear 
the voice again, never see the love-light 
in those dear eyes, never feel that life 
was worth the living because he loved 
her. She had found him ; and he was 
hers. Let us leave her with her dead. 

For many years weeds have sprung 
up and snow has drifted on Alf 's grave. 
It is the only memorial of him on earth. 
Perhaps he has been forgotten by all 
save one heart. But she will never forget 
him ; she never loved any one but Alf. 
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A PROTEST AND A PLEA. 


BT CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


ClONTRASTS are inevitable, whether 
/ flashed on the passiye mind or con- 
sciously drawn with the design of deduc- 
ing some desired conclusion. Good and 
evil, greatness and littleness, riches and 
poverty, and so on, through all the 
lengthening list, are ranged side by 
side, and the relative contrasts stand 
out in vivid colors. The inexorable 
dissimilitudes of life, in many instances 
so startling and painful, are ever pres- 
ent to some thoughtful minds ; and the 
whole world stretches away in still more 
striking contrast to an unseen but fair- 
imagined heaven. 

So, also, is the milder comparison 
useful and unavoidable. Degrees of 
talent, usefulness and beauty, have ever 
been subjected to critical comparison, 
and ever shall be. But are there not 
times when the adage becomes true, 
that ^^comparisons are odious?" Is 
there not a modern tendency to pur- 
sue the habit to that point when it 
becomes no longer profitable or 'legiti- 
mate? 

We do not at present refer to any 
thing of the kind which may have been 
instituted between Mrs. Noveau Biche, 
in her crimson satin with foamy lace 
trimmings and diamonds ; or Miss Mere- 
dosia, in clouds of gauzy white with 
blue rosettes and pearls, and that long 
line of ancestors in ch\ffbnnier cos- 
tume ! Neither is included Mr. Bene- 
dict's transparent reminder, at break- 
fast, of the bewitching loveliness of 
either of those ladies to his faded wife — 
prematurely pass^ under frantic en- 
deavors to make a little money go a 
great way, and the devoted care of six 
children and a husband more difficult 
to manage than any of them I That 


all similar comparisons may be char- 
acterized as odious, is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

But when Sol is compared to Luna, 
with the idea of deciding the question 
as to which is the most useful luminary, 
does not the effort appear absurd ? If 
those heavenly bodies were inyolved in 
a lofly dissension, and required the in- 
terference of sublunary minds, the dis- 
cussion of their comparative merits 
might be pardonable ; but, so long as 
each moves serenely in its own ap- 
pointed orbit, with only an occasional 
eclipse, and Miss Moon declines to 
assert her superiority to Mr. Sun, why 
not accept the benefits conferred by 
each, and leave them alone in their re- 
spective glory ? 

The cry of the Present is ever toward 
the Past— the beautiful Pastl The old 
man sighs over recollections of boyish 
sports ; the matron discovers a silvered 
hair, and drops a regretful tear over the 
sweet reminiscences of girlhood. The 
garments of our grandmothers, though 
railed against by the masculine portion 
of society then, are now cited as robes 
of propriety compared with the prevail- 
ing styles of the present; and the 
modern critic laments the departure of 
the mist-hightened glories of centuries 
agone, and deplores the decadence of 
literature, art and oratory I 

True, the literature of successive 
ages, and of all countries, must con- 
stantly be brought into comparison. 
Styles of writing prevalent at different 
epochs are as distinctly marked as are 
the various styles of drapery for the 
human form at successive periods. As 
great dissimilarity is discovered between 
the pedantic literature of the time of 
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James the First, when writings were 
cambered with lengthy Latin quota^ 
tions, or the flowery enphnism of John 
Lyly, and the idiomatic style of Addi- 
son and Goldsmith, as between the ex- 
travagant court costumes of 1786 and 
the extreme simplicity — approaching 
nearly to nothingness — of the classical 
costume of 1796. The fashion now in 
▼ogue of writing works of fiction for 
the purpose of incorporating the author's 
individual views and sentiments con- 
cerning some absorbing question of 
the day, in which beautiful thoughts are 
twined amid the intricacies of the plot, 
and pure morality and religion are 
pleasantly inculcated, differs widely from 
the proverbial levity of style of the 
French novel era. And it is curious to 
observe the petite fashions which obtain 
in the floating literature of the day — 
like the varying rosettes on my lady's 
slipper, which prevail for a time and 
then are thrown aside for new. 

In childhood, the mysterious allusion 
to ^ crossing the Rubicon " was so fre- 
quently encountered, that it actually 
produced a sensation akin to nervous- 
ness, even after the reference was made 
clear. Lovers invited their adored ones 
to ^' cross the Rubicon" with them; 
every difficulty to be surmounted was 
likened to that same " Rubicon," and 
had a dangerous undertaking proved 
successful, '' the Rubicon was crossed 1" 
It was met the first time in years the 
other day ; possibly it may go the rounds 
again. The "Ides of March" were 
forever turning up at all unexpected 
times and places, and constituted the 
crisis in many an exciting narration. 
Lately every thing has been "sand- 
wiched," -from the gentleman between 
two ladies, to the fair day between 
two rainy ones. Had the " British re- 
freshment sangwiches" of Mugby Junc- 
tion any thing to do with inaugurating 
this fiwhion? A heroine never looks 
out of a window now-a-days ; she in- 
variably " flattens her nose against the 


pane." "Ox-eyes" became epidemic 
in current literature after Mrs. Stowe's 
description of the noble animals of the 
Roman Campagna ; and " hungry eyes " 
are always encountered in the charac- 
teristic stories of Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis. One at all conversant with her 
productions can not fail to recognize the 
identity of the writer upon perusing any 
five lines of a new work. 

Tet it is far from the present in- 
tention to descant upon national or 
individual styles of writing. Are we 
not repeatedly startled by the sweeping 
assertion that there is no such thing as 
American literature? Books, maga- 
zines and journals, teeming with the 
productions of American minds, are 
literally whelming the land with flutter- 
ing showers of printed leaves j yet we 
are assured, with the critic's deep-drawn 
sigh and elongated countenance, that 
American literature does not exist 1 An 
American novel has never been written ; 
an American poem has yet to be pro- 
duced 1 That an Englishman should thus 
asseverate, is not surprising ^ but for a 
native of our own fair land to utter 
such acknowledgement, seems at least 
more generous than just. 

If the subjects and ideas of our 
writers are not always confined within 
provincial boundaries, is it not because 
the national mind is enlarged, and 
draws inspiration from the whole world 
which lies visible to the broadest vision, 
and refuses to be held in bounds, as 
others may be, by the contracted limits 
of some sea-girt isle? "Ah," depre- 
cates the English antiquary, " from the 
heroic measures of Homer to the jingling 
rhymes of Jean Ingelow — what a fall 
is there, my countrymen 1" "Ah,' 
the strain of lamentation is continued 
by that American whose entire stock 
of reverence is sent over the sea, 
" Longfellow is not a Tennyson ; Julia 
Ward Howe is not Mrs. Browning ; we 
have no Swinburne I" May the latter 
deficiency be perpetuated, say some ! 
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So the litieraiiura of our own country 
are unsparingly compared with each 
other. We are gravely informed by some 
discriminating censor of the press, that 
Olive Logan is not Anna Dickinson I 
Well, does the sparkling Olive, with her 
piquant sketchiness and graceful society 
manner, pretend to be the eloquent po- 
litical orator whose thrilling sentences 
have fallen into the hearts of the people 
like words of living fire ? 

A preacher delivers an eloquent dis- 
course upon some subject which hap- 
pens to take hold upon the popular 
mind, and the ensuing Sabbath the con- 
gregation leave the church doors say- 
ing, " It is not the sermon we had last 
Sabbath 1'* But was one exactly similar 
to be desired? Thus the works of a 
popular writer are compared with pre- 
ceding ones, and frequently pronounced 
deficient in that which pleased the 
public taste in the first ; the same sen- 
sation is anticipated over again. Or 
the productions of an author are arrayed 
against what he may possibly accom- 
plish in future. They are very well, 
perhaps, but are regarded as merely a 
promise of what may follow, and what 
must follow, in order to win a modicum 
of praise. 

Very little is accepted at its intrinsic 
value ; every thing must be received 
relatively to what has gone before 
or may succeed in future. A writer 
of acknowledged status in the literary 
world may relate, in simple terms, how 
he walked down town and returned, and 
what he found for dinner, and the world 
will drink in the report open-mouthed 
and eager-eyed; while one with no 
prestige whatever may wander to the 
land of the Sphinx, and dip a finger in 
the Dead Sea, and none shall heed the 
recital. The one may draw out the 
lengthened sweetness over as great 
space as possible, and receive the 
greater reward; the other may con- 
dense the thronging statements into the 
briefest compass expedient, and be sure 


they will be well clipped before admis- 
sion among the favored. 

For ourselves, we can not incline to 
the opinion that Infinite Power was ex- 
hausted when Homer was created or 
Milton was set singing; when Plato 
was endowed with the mind of a phi- 
losopher, or Daniel Webster was gifted 
with surpassing eloquence. A dozen 
infantile Popes may even now be lisp- 
ing their irrepressible numbers ; a 
dozen Bacons in pinafores may be lay- 
ing, by an eager consumption of lactifer- 
ous fluids, a physical foundation for the 
growth of that largess of wisdom yet to 
be dispensed to an unsuspecting world I 
There may be no new thing under the 
sun, but that assuredly necessitates the 
repetition of very many old ones. And 
if, in these later times, no half-dozen 
books are read and re-read as were 
those in the homes of past years, when 
that small number constituted the entire 
library of the family, is it not for the 
reason that we are literally surrounded 
and surfeited with volumes of value; 
and, possessing the many, no longer so 
deeply venerate the few ? 

If our own country lack the moss- 
grown walls and ivy-crowned turrets of 
older lands, they, in turn, have not the 
broad, free prairies rolling to the sky, — 

** All th« air a sweet pealm 
And the prairie a palm, 
For the Lord, when He bleet, left the print of His 
hand." 

If we know not the beautiful paths, 
worn smooth by the tread of feet long 
turned to dust, and thronged with con- 
tinual reminders of the great and gone, 
yet it is ours to wander on the fresh, 
pure sod, and in the unaccustomed 
paths, where our eyes are opened to 
view the grandeur of a swifl-coming 
future 1 If we read faint traces of ages 
flown, we are carried far beyond dates 
and footprints to that recordless time 
when remote antiquity was yet unborn, 
and a nameless race of beings dwelt in 
this old, new world. 
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Most momentous of all modern com- 
parisons, is that of man and woman com- 
pared with each other I Yet, as Mr. 
Theodore Tilton hriefly suggests in hici 
eloquent lecture upon ''The American 
Woman," whjr should they he compared ? 
Why, indeed? Has not a comparison 
heen going on ever since the time when 
the startled Eve gazed, well'p1eased,upon 
the loveljr image reflected from the glassy 
surface of still waters in the beautiful 
garden, and turned to revere the more 
majestic mortal at her side? — when, 
also, Adam beheld his lordly semblance, 
yet turned satisfied to the bewitching 
charms of the more graceful Eve? 
Have not the thousands of years which 
have since elapsed, with all their revela- 
tions, been sufficient for the completion 
of the vexing comparison? If every 
man were like the then faultless Adam, 
would not every woman remain content- 
edly at his feet, and gratefully accept 
the bounteous gifts of hand and heart 
lavished exclusively upon her? And 
yet, alas 1 the veritable Eve went stray- 
ing off to pluck for herself the rosy, low- 
hung fruits ; and what less can be ex- 
pected now-a-days, when lords are not 
too gracious, and there is not one at all 
for many a waiting subject, who must 
perforce gather for herself the " apple, 
quince, and plum and gourd," and fur- 
nish her own ''spiced dainties every 
one," or do ignominiously without? 
For the genus woman is gifted with 
mind, though certain species may ap- 
pear to be deficient ; and mind will soar 
and delve, and hands will strive to obey 
the behests of their restless queen. 

Rise, O man, to still loftier summits, 


and scale the grander bights far in the 
dim advance ; only deny not woman 
the privilege to follow so far as her ten- 
der feet may go, even if, at the last, she 
stand securely at your side 1 Rise, and 
be sure you shall receive the homage of 
all true women — and, if you so choose, 
of one above all others ; but ask not 
that her eyes be reverentially fixed upon 
the empty niche where once stood her 
high ideal, while you are groveling low 
down in the unaspiring valley I 

Bind us not with inexorable rules of 
comparison. Let each select for him- 
self that which seems most sweet and 
proper and desirable, but accord the 
largest liberty to all who labor and 
strive and sing because an inner power 
compels. Let the graceful recital still 
please the willing hearer, while the 
fiery orator holds spell-bound the breath- 
less multitude. Let the little birds of 
poesy warble their simple songs, though 
the nightingales of other lands thrill all 
the trembling air with floods of un- 
equaled melody, or the neighboring 
groves resound with tuneful strains from 
the noble singers of our own dear land. 
Let the romancer weave the tangled 
threads his hands may hold into a sem- 
blance of the varied web of life, though 
a Scott has lived, and a Dickens yet 
breathes a vital breath into the pliant 
forms that move beneath his masterly 
touch. And let all strive to attain the 
highest that in them lies, nor shrink 
and droop and die, with mute lips and 
folded hands, because of the greater 
ones, which have been, and are, and yet 
shall be. 
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THE MARRIAGE AND ^lANHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BT t. P. BTAVS. 


THE first overt act of Shakespeare's 
dawning manhood, as we are told, 
was deer^stealing. Strange as it maj 
seem, his contemporaries preserve a 
discreet silence on this subject. Even 
his fellow-dramatist, Greene, who en- 
vied him, and delighted to speak evil of 
him, does not allude to this peccadillo. 
The precious story was first told by Mr. 
Bowe, a well meaning but very credu- 
lous gentleman, who published a Lifb 
of Shakespeare in 1709, nearly a cen- 
tury after the poet's death. It is now 
current in Stratford-upon-Avon ; and 
William Howitt narrates how, as he went 
to meditate under the old lime trees that 
adorn the park of Charlecote-Honse 
(still the property of the Lucys), he 
was roused from his contemplations by 
a shrill feminine voice crying out, ''Sir, 
do you wish to see Shakespeare and the 
deer ?" Naturally desiring to be shown 
this interesting phenomenon, he eagerly 
followed the footsteps of his guide. 
Sure enough, there it was — a very com- 
monplace leaden statue of Diana with 
a fawn by her side. The good people 
think that the crescent on the brow of 
the goddess indicates that the deer was 
stolen by moonlight, as well as the pre- 
cise quarter of the moon in which the 
event took place. This little circum- 
stance illustrates very well how much 
truth there is in the whole tradition. 
Davies amplifies and generalizes the 
original myth somewhat, and states that 
Shakespeare was '' given to all unlnck- 
iness in stealing venison and rabbits." 
Another biographer adds, that the pun- 
ishment meted out to the offender was 
public judicial flagellation. Here the 
story reaches the climax of absurdity. 
The only internal evidence that has ever 
been adduced to substantiate it is that 


Justice Shallow has a ''dozen white 
luces " in his coat-of-arms, and that on 
one occasion he thus accuses Falstaff : 
''Knight, you have beaten my men, 
killed my deer, and broke open my 
lodge." But if Justice Shallow is Sir 
Thomas Lucy, are we to believe that 
the poet meant to be personated himself 
by the fiit knight, the hero of Gadshill 
and victor over " eleven buckram men 7 " 
The fact is, the story originated in 
the brain of a foolish gossip, and was 
kept alive, not so much out of malice 
as for the sake of the epigrammatic an- 
tithesis, the vulgar love of glaring con- 
trasts which delights in finding little de- 
fects in the characters of great men. 
Epigram is good, but truth is better. 
We are not anxious to free the poet 
from this accusation on account of its 
moral bearings. The Bight Beverend 
Father in God, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, once stole deer and shared the spoils 
with a brother bishop. Poaching was 
then regarded in the light of a frolic, 
rather than of a crime ; it was the cus- 
tomary and apparently approved method 
of sowing wild oats ; and we do not see 
why, in Shakespeare's case alone, they 
should have grown up to brambles. 
Heinrich Heine seems to favor the 
theory that Shakespeare was a " Wild- 
diebf*^ because this shade is necessary, 
from an artistic point of view, to the 
perfect picture of the man. We have 
no desire to make the poet's character 
a mokotonons white wall of immaculate- 
ness. Me would not be the " many-sided " 
and " ni^riad-minded " that he is, had he 
committed no errors. He speaks " from 
the vasty deep" of his own experience 
and consciousness, when he tells us that 
" the web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together ; our virtues would 
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be proud, if our faults whipped them not ; 
and our crimes would despair if thej 
were not cherished bj our virtues." 
The dramatists who revived the English 
stage during the latter half of the six- 
teenth centurj, were no saints, but 
strong, health/ men — which is far bet- 
ter; in this respect there is a striking 
resemblance between ^them and Wag- 
ner, Lenz, Merck, Elinger, and other 
Titans of the " storm and stress " period, 
who revolutionised German literature 
two centuries later. 

In the " Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
Proteus thus discourses to Valentine : 

^'^ Ab in th« fWMtatt bad 
The MtiBg ««aker direlli, m Mttog 1ot« 
InhaUto In th« finmt wits of all." 

To this sentimentalism Valentine replies : 

**—Am th« most forward bad 
It taUn by the canker ere it blow, 
Kren lo by lore the yoang and tender wit 
Is toned to folty; blasting in the bad, 
Losing hia Terdore even In the prime, 
And all the iUr elbcts of ftitare hopes." 

Whether or not Valentine is right as 
regards the fatal consequence of pre- 
mature marriage, he certainly expresses 
the opinion of the world as regards 
Shakespeare. At the time of this 
event, Shakespeare was eighteen years 
of age, whilst Ann Hathaway, his bride, 
was a mature maiden of twenty-seven. 
But if it be true, as Lord Bacon says, 
that a man finds himself seven years 
older the day after his marriage, this 
sodden maturity would nearly equalize 
the matter and keep the balance true. 
An old writer describes her as '^ a tall 
handsome girl with ruby lips," and it 
was on these coral reefii that the boy- 
poet is supposed to have made ship- 
wreck. The speech of Hermia's lover, 
Lysander, has often been quoted to 
prove the infeHcity of his wedded life ; 
because one of the reasons given why 
^ihe coarse of true love never did ran 
smooth," is that it is ''misgraffed in 
respect of years." In " Tweiah Night," 
also, this same point, viz : disparity of 
jears, ie pressed again with an earnest- 


\ 


ness that seems to spring from bitter 

personal experience. I refer to the 

beautiful scene where Viola, disguised 

as a page, enters into conversation with 

the Duke, of whom she is enamored, and 

receives from him this general advice : 

** Let stni the woman take 
An elder than hsnelf: so wears she to him; 
80 sways she lerel in her hosband's hMurt." 

And to the man he says : 

**Then lat thy lore be joonger than thyseli; 
Or thy aflteflon can not hold the bent" 

As convincing proof that Shakespeare's 
affection did not "hold the bent," we 
are told how he settled in London and 
left his wife in Stratford, visiting her 
only once a year. One biographer in- 
sinuates that he never sent her a penny 
of his earnings, (a clear case of unre- 
nUiiing love,) but spent them in the de- 
lights and dissipations of metropolitan 
life. In his last will and testament he 
leaves no word of love for his wife, and 
bequeaths to her only his " second best 
bed." The sonnets, too, which are the 
truest records and very issues of hia 
life, indicate that there was some cold- 
ness and estrangement between them, 
and speak also of the ''disgraces " and 
''blots" that clung to him as the re- 
sults of his " old offences of affections." 
Various anecdotes are told of him 
in this connection. One story, related 
by the garrulous Aubrey, is to the effect 
that Shakespeare, on his journeys to and 
from London, used to put up at the 
Grown Inn at Oxford. The innkeeper, 
John Davenant, and his wife, were very 
fond of him, and he stood godfather to 
their son William. The wicked world 
hinted that there was something more 
than friendship between the poet and 
the witty and beautiful Mrs. Davenant 
One day, as William was ranning home 
in haste, some one asked him why he 
ran so. He replied that he wished to 
see his godfather, who had just arrived. 
" You're a good boy," retorted his inter- 
rogator, '^ but you ought not to take the 
name of God in vain." But if there 
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were errors and blemishes, we know 
with what sorrow and contritioD he re- 
garded them. This is evident from the 
109th sonnet, beginning thus : 

'* nerer lay that I wm fklaa of beart, 
Though aheenoe fMUMd my flame to qaallQr I 
Af MBj might I firom mjMlf depart. 
At fV^m my eoal which in thy heart doth lie: 
That la my home of love." 

It is strange that to so few poets fkte 
grants the personal realization of the 
domestic bliss and congenial sympathy 
of which they are the inspired prophets 
and apostles. Perhaps it is true that 
persons of fine imagination are apt to 
be deceived in this matter of love. The 
object is illuminated with beams bor- 
rowed from their own minds ; it floats 
before them in '^ a light that never was 
on sea or land." To a spectator who is 
" fancy free," it would seem as if Puck 
had anointed their eyelids, that they 
discover so much beauty in that coarse 
mask. It is wonderful how thick the 
enchantments are laid on. There is a 
tendency even in the most prosaic soul 
to idealize the objects of its idolatry. 
We all kiK>w how a homely face is 
transfigured by the warm atmosphere 
of friendship ; and there is absolutely 
no form or feature that does not appear 
beautiful when seen in 'Hhe purple 
light of love." Every kitchen-maid is 
somebody's angel. The rudest boor 
falls into a state bordering on frenzy 
when he looks at Betsy ; his fancy grati- 
fies his afiection by painting her up to 
the desire of the mind. Perhaps this 
deception arises from a wise co-working 
of the mental and emotional fiskcnlties ; 
a charitable iUusioni framed by the in- 
tellect as a justification of the foolish- 
ness of the heart* Emerson defines 
loTe, in similar terms, as one of the 
most " beneficent illusions of sentiment 
and of the intellect;" an illusion "which 
attributes to the beloved person all 
which that person shares with his or 
her family, sex, age, or condition ; nay, 
with the human mind itself. 'Tis these 


which the lover loves, and Anna Matilda 
gets the credit of them." All beautiful 
and divine qualities appear to him en- 
shrined in that form,and his beatitude de- 
pends upon continuing in the fascination. 
Doubtless, with Shakespeare, the 
charms of metropolitan beauty and 
splendor did tend to break the spell; 
the bright rays of the eity and of the 
court dissolved the mirage that had 
filled the atmosphere of his youthful 
affection. He discovered that the love- 
liness of the landscape and the glories 
of the sky did not all hang, like a 
translucent picture, in his chamber 
window. But such a disenchantment 
may come without, however, doing any 
affright to the gentle and abiding spirit 
of love that nestles in the quiet recesses 
of the soul. If, as Henry Taylor says, 
love were an isolated and indivisible 
unity, then it might fly away like a dove, 
or be dissolved like an enchanting vision. 
But it is a highly composite passion, 
mixed and manifold, interfused and 
blended with the whole being. It may 
have its source in admiration and im- 
aginative sentiment, but afterwards it 
rolls on, involving divers tributaries, 
swollen by accessory passions, feelings 
and affections — pity, gratitude, gener- 
osity, loyalty, fidelity, anxiety, fear and 
devotion — and deepened by the immov- 
able embankments of justice. Beauty 
of feature may be the first cause of 
love, bnt this is afterwards transferred 
to moral qualities, and attaches itself 
to beauty of character, so that the loss 
of physical beauty shall not be missed. 
Gradually it grows into a habit of ten- 
derness not subject to vicissitudes, but 
superior to all the accidents of wrinkles, 
gray hairs, or small pox. Of an at- 
tachment which it is in the power of 
petite v^ole to undermine, we may 
safely affirm that it never existed. To 
this ideal we are inclined to believe the 
course of Shakespeare's youthful passion 
and wedded affection corresponded more 
closely than is commonly supposed. 
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A IIAGAR LV OUR WILDERNESS. 


BY J. E. HOOD. 


JONES and myself were returning to 
Denver from Pike's Peak. We had 
made an attempt to ascend that pic- 
turesque mountain, but were too earlj 
in the season, and the snow and ice 
arrested our progress at some distance 
below the summit. The skj also was 
cloudy and threatening. We were well 
repaid, however, for our effort, by the 
delightful glimpses of mountain, park 
and plain, that opened before us as the 
clouds occasionally parted. But more 
than in these, to us, new aspects of na- 
ture, was I interested in a revelation of 
human life and character made to us on 
our return trip. 

We were crossing the divide between 
the tributaries of the Platte and the Ar- 
kansas, when one of the sudden show- 
ers so common in that region met us 
from the north, and drenched us with 
water and pelted us with hail. There 
was no prospect of shelter till we should 
reach Spring Yale, several miles ahead, 
on the other side of the diride ; and we 
buttoned our coats close, reinforced our 
fortitude from a curious willow-masked 
instrument which Jones kept about him, 
"fomenst accidents," as he said, and 
braced ourselves to bear as we might 
what we could not escape. Just as the 
storm was fiercest and coldest, we 
came unexpectedly, at a turn in the 
road, upon a miserable log hovel. It 
was evidently inhabited, for smqke arose 
from the chimney ; and we tacitly agreed 
to seek such shelter and hospitality as 
it might afford. Fastening our horse 
at the leeward side of the cabin, we 
knocked, and entered without waiting 
for a response. We could not stand 
upon ceremony in weather like that 
The interior prospect was dismal 


enough. A tall, thin woman, so scantily 
dressed that it made me shiver to look 
at her, was kneeling at the hearth, try- 
ing to coax a heap of wet chips to burn. 
Two little girls, of perhaps six and 
eight years, but with a pinched and 
prematurely old look that told of ex- 
treme destitution, had crept into bed, 
though it was near mid-day, and were 
trying to cherish what little warmth 
was left in their blue veins. 

The woman rose as she heard us 
enter, and, with a timid but lady- 
like manner, offered us the only seats 
in the room — a shaky chair without a 
back and a pine box — and apologized 
for her ineffectual fire. I volunteered 
to try and start it, and, by rearranging 
the chips and bringing my vigorous 
lungs into use as a bellows, soon pro- 
duced a comfortable blaze, and we hov- 
ered over it to catch every ray of heat. 

Jones asked if we could procure din- 
ner. The woman replied that there was 
nothing in the house besides a little 
flour ] but she looked for one of her 
husbands at home soon, and possibly 
he would bring something. 

*^ One of your husbands 1" exclaimed 
Jones, whose astonishment broke through 
the bounds of his habitual politeness. 
''You can not mean to say that you 
have more husbands than one, and that 
they take no better care of you than 
this ?" glancing significantly around the 
bare and comfortless apartment. 

" Indeed, sir, I have seventeen hus* 
bands on earth and one in heaven, and 
I am to have twelve more before my 
mission here is completed. Thirty was 
the number which the angel Qabriel 
named when he revealed to me the 
great mystery of the plurality of has* 
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bands. To the high priest of our faith 
it was given to make known the doc- 
trine of the plnralitj of wives, for the 
salvation and glory of woman ; to me 
has the Lord revealed the correspond- 
ing trath for the perfection of man." 

And then, seeming to become sud- 
denly unconscious of our presence, she 
began to sing, in a low, sweet voice, 
snatches of one of Burns's songs: 

" Fm to b« niArried tbe nigbt, 
And ha*« neith«r btaoketa nor iheeta, 
Nor 8c«n;« a corerlet too. 
The bride that hag a' to borrow 

r 

Ha« e'en right mnekle ado. 
Woo'd and married and a' — 
And was nae she rery weel aff 
That was woo*d and married and a*?" 

"Sad, very sad!" whispered Jones 
in my ear. I looked my reply — ^which 
meant that we had found another poor 
wreck of womanhood, a victim to the 
lust and heartlessness of man. 

" I don't know about that," said Jones, 
who sometimes had wonderful intui- 
tions. "There are indications of an 
extraordinary history here. I have a 
curiosity to explore it. But first let us 
see if we can contrive to keep these 
poor creatures from perishing with 
hunger in our presence." 

Jones went out, and was back in half 
a minute with our lunch basket. There 
was still in it a liberal supply of hard- 
tack, now somewhat softened by the 
weather, and half a dozen slices of 
boiled ham. Jones soon satisfied him- 
self that there was no tea, no sugar, no 
milk, in the cabin — none of those little 
luxuries which have become necessary 
to the civilized woman. But Jones has 
an almost miraculous talent for ampli- 
fying his resources in an exigency; and 
he soon had water hot, with which he 
diluted the remainder of his whisky. 
The drinking vessels of the establish- 
ment were limited to a fractured tea-cup 
and a tin dipper without a handle. 
Jones filled the cup with the hot mix- 
ture, and pressed it with polite urgency 


upon the woman. " It will do you more 
good than forty husbands," he said, 
"unless they average better in these 
parts than any that I know." She 
drank, and then he administered smaller 
doses to the two children, who were 
now sitting on the edge of the bed, 
watching his movements with eyes 
wide open and almost pretern&tural in- 
terest. 

" We shall take our dinner at Spring 
Valley ; you are not much hungry, are 
you, Jim ?" said Jones to me. 

« Not a bit," I replied. 

In truth, I was never so sharp-set in 
my life ; I fairly ached with emptiness ; 
but I added the amiable lie, " I prefer 
not to spoil my appetite for dinner by a 
lunch." 

Jones coincided in this philosophy, 
and taking the management of affairs 
as naturally as if he had been duly in- 
stalled in the capacity of housekeeper, 
proceeded to place slices of ham be- 
tween the hard-tack and to pass them 
to the members of the family, stoutly 
reiterating, in reply to the lady's pro- 
testations, that we did not need any 
thing, and that we would finish drying 
ourselves and go. I am sure we en- 
joyed the zest with which the half- 
starved children consumed the impro- 
vised sandwiches more than we should 
have done a luxurious dinner at Del- 
monico's. The mother evidently at- 
tempted to conceal her enjoyment of 
the lunch, and was somewhat ashamed 
to be the guest of strangers in her own 
house. 

The shower, by this time, was over. 
Jones emptied the remainder of the 
fragments from the basket upon the 
table, and we were about to take leave, 
when something seemed to occur to 
Jones, and he said : 

" By the way, we can't be bothered 
with this basket Perhaps the lady will 
permit us to leave it till we come this 
way ag^in. Use it if yon have occa- 
sion, ma'am; and here, let me give you 
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a trifle to hnj some presents for the 
children when you go to town/' 

Sniting the action to the word, Jones 
placed in the woman's hand a specimen 
of the greenback apology for money, 
and we drove off. The woman was 
confused by my friend's abrupt and Na- 
poleonic manner, and made her acknowl- 
edgements rather incoherently ; but she 
waved her hand to us from the door as 
we drove away, and we saw her still 
looking afler us, shading her eyes with 
her hand, when we were nearly half a 
mile from the cabin. 

'^ By Jove, the wreck of a true lady 1" 
said Jones, afler we had proceeded a 
long distance in silence. ^'She must 
have been very beautiful a dozen years 
ago; and the graces of motion and 
of manner still remain. Educated, 
too — refined, gentle — betrayed, foully 
wronged, wrecked — a noble, fearful 
ruin I There is no hell too hot for the 
man who is responsible for thisl I 
must explore her history." 

*' I think yon know it already, from 
the way you go on," I said. '^ Wouldn't 
you 'go for' the villain that did it, if 
you could find him ?" 

" * You bet I' " replied Jones, with 
evident enjoyment of the far- west slang 
with which we had lately enriched our 
vocabulary. "But about this mysteri- 
ous woman. I can distinguish the ou^ 
lines of her history. Any one can trace 
these in her face, in the tones of her 
voice and her wild words ; but I tell 
you, she has had a most peculiar expe- 
rience, and we will find it out yet. We 
must see what can be done for her, and 
the poor children, too. Somebody must 
look afler them, or they will die in that 
desolate hovel." 

Since Jones does not know that I am 
writing this, I may say that I can not 
undertake to tell how much of a Chris- 
tian he may be, in the rather narrow 
use of that word which now prevails, 
but he is one of the saints in my calen- 
dar. He takes to the golden rule as a 


matter of course, and would be shocked 
at the idea of meriting any thing by it. 
He may have been born totally de- 
praved, in some unfathomable theologi- 
cal sense, but he is one of those who 
seize the opportunities to do good, " and 
blush to find it fame." And as to the 
general subject of sympathy and help- 
fulness, it seems to me that while formal 
commiseration only aggravates sorrow, 
and empty congratulation stifles glad- 
ness, a genuine sympathy does truly 
and palpably alleviate the one and 
highten the other; and that there can 
be no better evidence of a good heart 
than the ability truly to " rejoice with 
those that do rejoice, and weep with 
those that weep." 

My friend was indefatigable in this 
affair, as he always is when his heart is 
interested. Within a week he had pro- 
vided the two girls with homes in kind 
families, had opened a correspondence 
with persons in a distant state, in order 
to discover the relatives of the insane 
lady and return her to their care, and 
had learned many items of her history. 

The poor creature calls herself 'Mag- 
gie, but will not reveal the name of 
her family. Partly from her disclosures 
to ladies who have ^on her confidence, 
and partly from others who have for 
some time been acquainted with her, I 
gletiu an account of the leading events 
of her life. 

Years ago — and not a great many 
either — she was the daughter of a pros- 
perous lumberman in the interior of 
Maine. Her early associates described 
her as a girl of rare beauty, and of in- 
tellectual endowments quite as rare — 
gifts not often conferred together in 
this world of quite equal compensa- 
tions — of vivacity, sweetness and sym- 
pathy, and all the qualities that make 
up a fascinating young lady, and when 
freely matured, ripen into the perfection 
of womanhood. She received the best 
education the country then afforded, 
and at seventeen was the belle of her 
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town and conntj. That many admirers 
should claster aronnd her was inevita- 
ble 'f but she had given her young heart 
to a schoolmate^ and she rejected many 
suitors who were considered more avail- 
able by her worldly-wise parents. Events 
have tended to justify their opinion; 
yet Maggie was right, inexplicable as 
have been the consequences. Her 
accepted lover, whom we call Frank for 
the purposes of this record, was a young 
man of a certain brilliancy of intellect 
and glow of affection, yet lacking depth 
and steadiness. But Maggie was not 
critical. She felt the magic of his 
presence, she knew that she Ipved him; 
and this was sufficient for her pure, 
trustful nature. 

When they became old enough to 
think of marriage, the hard necessities 
of life interposed an obstacle. Frank 
was poor, and without a trade or pro- 
fession. Besides teaching school in 
winter, he had never 'turned his hand " 
to any productive employment. Neither 
he nor Maggie would have given serious 
thought to their prospective wants, if 
the old folks had not suggested the 
subject. Young Love is as trustful as 
the birds, and it is easy for it to '* take 
no thought for the morrow." Old Pru- 
dence has found out that it does not 
answer to interpret the Christian maxims 
too literally, and gives its preference 
in practice to those of " Poor Richard." 

** When you have the means of sup- 
porting a family, you shall marry Mag- 
gie, if she still prefers you," said her 
father to Frank. 

From this decision there was no ap- 
peal. The sudden intervention of this 
obstacle to their happiness sobered 
Frank, without making him much wiser. 
He pondered and inquired, but could 
see no opening for him in the busy 
world. The chances to live appeared 
to have been all taken up. Just then 
the California gold furore was at its 
hight. Hardy lumbermen in the forests 
of Maine, threw down their axes, and 


started across the continent in pursuit 
of sudden wealth. Frank readily caught 
the infection. 

'^This is my chance, Maggie," he 
said exultingly. '' I will come back in 
a year or two with a heap of gold, and 
we will be happy." 

The parting of the lovers was sad, 
but illuminated with many rays of hope. 
At long intervals Maggie received let- 
ters from the adventurer, for communi- 
cation was then irregular and uncertain. 
Sometimes a year elapsed between his 
letters, and in them he had no account 
of success to give, but only of that hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick. 
He was evidently working hard and 
living a comfortless life, in the midst of 
rough and dissolute associates; and 
Maggie longed to fly to him, to share 
his cares, to minister to his wants, and 
to break the spell of desperation which 
she could feel, from the tone of his let- 
ters, was gathering over his heart. To 
her own home at length came grief and 
desolation. Losses of property broke 
her father's courage, and eventually his 
health ; and she followed both her parents 
to the grave within a few months of each 
other. She was left with the care of 
a younger brother, and the uncertain 
remnant of an embarassed estate. 

The years passed slowly and sadly to 
Frank and Maggie in their separation 
and the disappointment of their cher- 
ished hopes. Seven years had fled 
since they kissed and parted, and there 
was still as little prospect of their re- 
union as then, if they should wait till 
Frank had "made his pile." Maggie 
had never seen the necessity of this 
condition, and having the prospect of a 
sufficient remnant of her father's estate 
to assure them a frugal support, she 
wrote to beg Frank to abandon the de- 
lusive pursuit of wealth and to come 
home. It was nearly a year before his 
reply came back, in which he urged her to 
sell her property and go to him. Califor- 
nia was a delightful region, he said ; they 
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would be happier there; indeed, he 
should be aahamed to return a poor 
man, to live upon his wife ; and he felt 
that he should yet make " a big strike/' 
and then, if they pleased, they could 
return to their old home, with the means 
to live comfortably and creditably. 

Maggie appreciated his motives, hon- 
ored his pride, and determined to under- 
take the long journey. Converting her 
property into money, and leaving her 
brother in the care of a friend, she 
started alone upon the tedious and per- 
ilous journey. On reaching the Mis- 
souri River, she was so fortunate as to 
find a team of emigrants about to start 
across the Plains, and they readily 
made room for her in one of the family 
wagons. The journey was even more 
wearisome than Maggie had anticipated, 
but her heart grew stronger daily as she 
neared the object of her faithful love — 
or supposed that she did. Had she 
known that on the last half of her 
route every day increased the distance 
between them, it is probable that her 
frail nature would have succumbed alto- 
gether. Happily she could not learn 
the fact till she reached the end of her 
journey. Frank had not expected her 
to start for California till she had noti- 
fied him of her intention, and having 
had a small stroke of luck, he deter- 
mined to return for her. He went by 
steamer, and reached Maine before 
Maggie had completed her journey. 

Disappointment and alarm but poorly 
express his feelings when he found that 
she had gone across the Plains. He 
was appalled. It appeared as if Provi- 
dence were his enemy, and Maggie had 
been placed hopelessly out of his reach. 
His first impulse was to retrace his 
course ; but he bethought himself that 
Maggie would doubtless do the same, 
and they would again be on opposite 
sides of the continent. 

He was right in his conjecture. 
Maggie hardly allowed herself to rest 
from her journey, and recover from the 


terrible blow of her disappointment, be- 
fore she was on her way again over the 
Sierras. The sufferings of that journey 
will never be described. Delayed by 
storms and swollen streams, robbed by 
Indians, and poisoned by alkaline water, 
when the party reached a Mormon set- 
tlement near Salt Lake they seemed 
more like animated skeletons than liv- 
ing creatures. Maggie was to all ap- 
pearance on the verge of the grave. 
She had no strength, no power of speech, 
scarcely a glimmer of consciousness. 
They lifted her from her straw couch in 
the wagon, and bore her into the house 
of a Mormon bishop. 

After a few days of rest, the party 
moved on, leaving Maggie to die, as 
they supposed, with the promise of the 
Mormons to give her decent burial. For 
weeks she lingered, as if on the margin 
of the death river ; and then the flick- 
ering flame of life slowly gathered 
strength. But months elapsed before 
she was able to leave her bed, and then 
her consciousness seemed but dim and 
dreamy. The Mormon bishop and his 
household were kind and attentive, and 
at length she was so far restored as to 
begin to talk about resuming her jour- 
ney homeward. The bishop put aside 
the subject, from time to time, with vari- 
ous evasions, meanwhile improving 
every opportunity to inculcate the pe- 
culiar tenets of his faith, and to make 
himself personally agreeable to her. 

Two years had elapsed since Maggie 
went westward from her home in 
Maine. Frank had heard that she bad 
started homeward again, but nothing 
more; and he was growing prematurely 
gray with anxiety and apprehension. 
Maggie was now quite strong again, 
and had determined to join the. next 
train for the East, when one day a score 
of shaggy and coarse-featured men fol- 
lowed the bishop into the house, and 
the latter, taking Maggie's hand, said 
in a loud, sanctimonious voice : 

*^ Listen, Maggie I the Lord has sent 
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you to the hoasehold of his saints to be 
reclaimed and saved. I feel moved to 
cooperate in the good work, and, in the 
presence of these holy brethren, I 
hereby seal you to myself as my spirit- 
ual wife." 

^' No I no I" screamed the frightened 
woman. '^Yon must not; you dare 
not! I belong to another." 

She looked into the hard, unpitying 
eyes around her, and saw that she was 
doomed. She fell as if dead. The 
men lifted her in their arms and placed 
her in a wagon at the door. Such 
scenes were evidently not strange to 
them. The bishop spoke a few stem 
words to his horror-stricken wife, who 
dared not utter the emotion she felt, 
and then mounted the seat of the wagon 
and drove away. Such restoratives as 
these rough saints had with them were ad- 
ministered to the swooning woman, and 
she so far revived as to satisfy them 
that there was no danger of her dying 
at once. She was taken to one of the 
bishop's houses in a valley among the 
mountains. The details of her life 
there are hidden from all but the eye of 
Him who shall judge her destroyer. 
But we know that there is no cruelty so 
inexorable as that of lust sanctioned 
by fanaticism; and we can imagine 
what we can not reveal. 

When Maggie escaped from her 
prison home, ten years later, she took 
with her two children she had borne to 
the bishop — unwillingly if not uncon- 
sciously ; and she was a hopeless luna- 
tic. Let us try to think she had been 
so through all those years of degrada- 
tion! 

It is not strange that her hallucina- 


tion takes the form it does. It is but 
the natural revulsion from the foul doc- 
trine by which the spiritual despot who 
wronged her sought to justify himself. 
But I can readily credit the statement 
that few, possibly none, of the coarse 
men — herdsmen, teamsters, miners, and 
the like — who casually enter Maggie's 
cabin, and humor her mad purpose to 
make spiritual husbands of them, take 
advantage of her weakness to do her 
personal wrong. There is still some- 
thing so pure and spiritual about her, 
she is so beautiful and impressive a 
wreck, that her presence quells the 
baser and awakens the nobler senti- 
ments. 

The end of Frank's career may be 
briefly told. Almost crazed by vainly 
awaiting the return of Maggie, he at 
length started to search for her. He 
went through to the Pacific coast with- 
out obtaining a single clue to her fate, 
and ho reluctantly came to the conclu- 
sion that she had perished in the wilder- 
ness. His sole motive to effort was now 
gone. Irregular work, gambling and 
dissipation — the usual resorts of desper- 
ate men — soon ruined him in body and 
mind. His bones rest in an unmarked 
grave, upon the banks of the Yuba 
River. 

My story is a sad one. In its leading 
feature it has not a few counterparts 
in the outrages of lust and fanaticism 
upon woman, in that territory where the 
government of the United States hesi- 
tates to enforce just and wholesome law 
for the protection of the best and weak- 
est portion of its citizens against the 
brutal and the strong. God help the 
violated and debased women of Utah ! 
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THE AWAKENING. 

I WAS mistakeD — let it pass; 
We oflen are iu this sad world of ours 1 
Perhaps I thought this mottled life a dream 
Of poetry and flowers ; 

Or else, perhaps, a shaded walk — 

Calm, fair, between me and the setting snn ; 
And all its bordering moss and eglantine 
Would last till life was done \ — 

The darkest shadow I should know 

Would be the shadow of the waving pines, 
Falling before me on the smooth-worn walk 
In quaint and flickering lines. 

I was mistaken — let it pass; 

For I had dreamed a nobler dream than this ; 
The fervent, prayerful wish of all my heart 
Was not a thought of bliss. 

There might be peace — I did not ask; 

There might be happiness — I did not know; 
I only knew that I was all your own 
In having loved you so. 

And loving so, I dreamed my dream, 

And kept it ever by me through the day, 
And leaned on it when I was tired and sore, 
And weary with the way. 

And when at night I shut my door, 

And bolted all the world^s confusion out, 
I drew me to this unseen treasured friend 
Without a fear or doubt 

It might be too aspiring — yet 

A little star beside the moon may shine ; 
I sought to catch no lustre from your light, 
Nor make your glory mine; — 

Only to stand beside you close — 

To climb beside yon, but myself unseen ; 
Rejoiced if you should sometimes find my love 
A staff on which to lean; — 
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To bear with jou the toil and pain, 

The night's damp shadows and the noonday glare ; 
To know you never had a care or cross 
In which I did not share; — 

To help yon in all doing good. 

To suffer with yon in all scorn or blame ) 
To die for yon, if that conld work your weal, 
And, dying, breathe yonr name. 

A dream's awakening may be sad ; 

A sadden rousing may be hard to bear ; 
And hearts may ache when all their sweet hopes lose 
The hues they used to wear. 

But if the dream was mine alone. 

And all-sufficient for yourself yo« stood, 
And your true manhood was complete and full 
Without my womanhood, — 

Then go your way, And live your life ; 

And may you never, lonely, miss the dower 
Of sweetness, which the least breath of perfume 
Brings to the open flower. 

And when, some day, you stand beside 

The little grass-grown mound which covers me, 
There will be no voice then to tell my tale. 
And no eye then to see. 

And if not sharing in your cares 

Has pained me sore and deadened all my joy, 
The sweet sad memories you keep of me 
Will not know this alloy. 
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BCLIPSE8, 

BY TRUMAN HENRY 8AFF0RD, 
(Dinolor ^ tkt Dearhwm Obwrvalor^.) 


FROM time to time it is noticed that 
the 8iin and moon are partially or 
totally eclipsed ; that is to say, in the 
sun^s case, a portion or the whole of 
that luminary, as we usnally see it, is 
hidden foy a round; dark body, now well 
known to be the moon ; and in case the 
moon is eclipsed, a dark shadow ap- 
pears to cross its disc 

We know by observation that when 
the moon is eclipsed it is always fall 
moon ; that the earth is interposed be- 
tween the sun and the moon, and that 
it is the earth's shadow which produces 
the eclipse. Again, when the sun is 
eclipsed it is always new moon; and 
we always see the slight lunar crescent 
called the new moon a day or two after- 
wards. 

But not at every full or new moon 
does an eclipse take place — only at 
certain seasons of this kind, when the 
sun, earth and moon are unusually near 
the same right line ; for if the sun and 
moon be apparently in conjunction, that 
is, in the same region of the heavens, 
but at the same time one appears so 
far above the other that they escape 
appearing to touch, there will be no 
eclipse. And in the same way, if the 
moon at its full does not pass exactly 
through the earth's shadow, it may pass 
over or under it, and so escape an 
eclipse entirely. 

Before going any farther, it may be 
well to state that a so-called total eclipse 
of the moon does not cause the moon 
to disappear entirely; but that even 
then she still shines with a dusky light. 
More of this farther on. 

There are three kinds of eclipses of 
the sun — partial, the commonest kind; 


total, the rarest ; and a third kind, an- 
nular, neither partial nor total, strictly 
speaking. The reason of this third 
kind we must think about for a 
moment. 

We all know very well that the sun 
and moon, appear to us very much of 
the same size : but they are very differ- 
ent in magnitude. The sun is much 
larger, and about as much farther off; 
so that, as the pane of glass in ny room 
appears nearly as large as a great 
building at a half-mile distance, so the 
sun and moon appear relatively of the 
same sixe. But if I go nearer the 
window, I shall see the pane larger pro- 
portionably than the building; and vice 
versa if I go away from the window. If, 
then, we place the moon at such a dis- 
tance from us, and iu such a place, that 
it will appear just to cover the whole 
sun, and then approach nearer, the 
moon will appear to grow larger faster 
than the sun does, and a total eclipse will 
take place. On the other hand, if we 
go further from the moon, it will grow 
(to us) smaller, and will not cover the 
whole sun, but leave a ring of light out- 
side. And j ust the same thing happens 
in nature, when the centres of the sun 
and moon appear just in the same place 
to us; ttiat is, when the eclipse itf 
^* central,'' as astronomers call it. The 
moon is iu this case sometimes so near 
as entirely to cover the sun, some- 
times so far as to leave a ring of light 
around itself; the eclipse in the first 
case is called total, in the second case 
annular — or, as the Germans say, ring- 
formed. 

When do the eclipses of the sun take 
place? that is, how can we predict 
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them ? To do this thoroughly and with 
extreme accuracy, requires the tables 
of the sun's and moon's motions, and a 
great deal of calculation. Large toI- 
umes are devoted to the purpose of 
telling exactly at what point in the 
heavens the sun and moon will be at 
any future instant, and do so with such 
accuracy that we can not for many 
years fail by one minute of time in pre- 
dicting when any eclipse will take 
place; and when even this degree of 
accuracy is reached, corrections will 
be made from the results of the daily 
and nightly observations n(^w making 
in all civilized countries. But it is 
comparatively easy to predict when an 
eclipse will take place with some ap- 
proximation to the truth, and by two 
considerations : 

First, there are two days in every 
year near which a new or full moon is 
likely to bring an eclipse. For this year, 
these dates are February 5th and July 
30th ] and so we find, by the more re- 
fined calculation, that there are eclipses 
of the moon on January 27th and July 
23d, both these dates being full moons ; 
and of the sun, February 11th and 
August 7th, both these dates being new 
moons. 

Again, every eclipse is followed by a 
somewhat similar eclipse — visible, how- 
ever, in a very different part of the earth — 
at an interval of eighteen years, ten 
days and a fraction ; so that the eclipse 
which took place in the forenoon of 
July 28th, 1851, will be followed by one 
in the afteraoon of August 7th, 1869. 
But this eclipse of 1851 was only par- 
tial in the United States, and total in a 
small part of the northerly part of 
North America, and through a small 
belt of country in Europe; that of 
1869 will be total only in a narrow belt 
in Northern Asia and North America — 
a belt which passes through Illinois, as 
will be mentioned by-and*by. 

Between these two eclipses, July, 
1851, and August, 1869, there have been 


observed about seventy others ; and it 
is calculated that of these seventy, forty- 
one have been of the sun and twenty- 
nine of the moon ; and each one of them, 
except perhaps some of the smaller 
ones, will have its corresponding eclipse 
in about eighteen years and ten days 
afler its own date. 

Some one will here say that eclipses 
of the moon are not rarer than thoae of 
the sun; but, on the contrary, much 
commoner. On looking one moment at 
the subject, we see the DBillacy of this* 
Eclipses of the moon can be seen every 
where in that half of the earth for 
which the moon is up at the time of the 
occurrence, but eclipses of the sun 
are only viaible through a smaller 
space of country. The great eclipse of 
this year has its centre in Alaska ; it 
does not extend much south of the 
equator, nor a great way into Asia ; it 
is in some degree visible over the whole 
of North America, and a little way 
into the Atlantic Ocean; and covers 
about one-fifth of the earth's surface 
with the various boundary lines of its 
visibility. 

And when we come to look at the 
extent of total eclipse, we see that it 
extends over a belt of country about 
one hundred and sixty miles wide, be- 
ginning in Siberia, thence passing 
through Alaska, some of the late Hud- 
son's Bay territories, a part of Dacotah, 
most ot Iowa, a large part of Illinois, In- 
diana and Kentucky, part of Tennessee, 
most of North Carolina, and a little of 
northern Nebraska, Minnesota, South 
Carolina and Virginia. This belt of total- 
ity just escapes the following important 
places: Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Omaha ; and any one 
will find that a belt one hundred and sixty 
miles wide, passing between Chicago and 
St Louis, and avoiding Omaha on the 
south and Cincinnati on the north, must 
pass about in the direction above indi- 
cated by the States mentioned above. 
And you can represent, in a rough way, 
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the coarse of the Bhadow-— that is, of 
the total portion of the eclipse— by cat- 
ting ont a slip of paper of the width of 
the repreaentatiTe of one hundred and 
sixty miles on any map of the United 
States, and long enough to reach from 
the map-position of Beaufort, N. C, 
to that of Fort Union, Dacotah. Place 
this strip so that the centre of one end 
shall be near Gape Lookout, and the 
edge shall just lap over Bock Island and 
avoid Omaha. The path of the eclipse, 
however, is somewhat curved, and the 
maps themselves distort the shape of 
the earth, so that yon will not find such 
a strip, made straight, to give more 
than a very rough idea of the shadow's 
course. On the map which I use, for 
instance, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
would be thus included, and St. Louis 
be left too far to the south. 

The phenomena attending lunar 
eclipses are quite familiar to those who 
notice such phenomena, and in general 
are these : The earth's shadow is seen at 
the predicted time to enter upon the 
moon, at first as a small circular arc, 
growing wider and wider, and often of 
a pea-green tint, until, when the eclipse 
is a large one, it is succeeded by a deep 
copper hue, finally overspreading a great 
part or the whole of the modn. After this 
we can see, with a good telescope, not only 
the general outlines of the lunar disc, 
but also special features, such as the 
ranges of mountains, the circular val- 
leys so familiar to telescopic observation, 
and the great plains called by the old 
astronomers ^ seas.'' After a while — 
perhaps an hour or two — the totality 
eeases, and the partial eclipse recurs 
and goes off in the inverse order of 
phenomena. The most striking thing 
about such an eclipse is the deep cop- 
pery hue of the moon's surface. 

Partial eclipses of the sun are more 
exact phenomena for observation ; the 
indentation which is seen is produced 
by the body of the moon itself, and we 
sometimes aee the jagged prominences 


of the lunar mountains. This, too, is 
to be noted: that every solar eclipse 
appears at different magnitudes for. dif- 
ferent places, because an observer at 
one point can see further around the 
intervening obstacle of the moon's disc 
than at another ; and, as will be inferred 
firom what was before said, the same 
eclipse may be partial at one place and 
total at another. 

Partial eclipses of the sun yield in 
importance to annular. In the latter, 
four phenomena are to be noticed : first, 
the beginning of the partial eclipse 
or indentation of the sun's disc ; next, 
the beginning of the annular eclipse — 
namely, the formation of the ring, 
where the moon is first seen completely 
within the sun, and its breaking up as 
the moon recrosaes the boundary of 
brilliant light; and finally the end of 
even partial eclipse. The annular phe- 
nomena aro much more accurately ob- 
servable than those of a partial eclipse ; 
and the formation and breaking up of 
the ring are sometimes- accompanied 
with what are called ^ Baily^s beads.^' 
The rim of light between the moon's 
edge and that of the sun is, when very 
narrow, broken up into points partially 
disconnected, like a string of beads. 
It is supposed that the jagged points of 
the lunar mountains cause this appear- 
ance. 

But a total eclipse of the sun sur- 
passes in sublimity, as wel) as interest, 
all other astronomical phenomena what- 
ever. During a space of time never 
exceeding eight minutes, we observe 
the passage from a sunlight to a dark- 
ness almost like that of night, and back 
again. The sky, as the partial eclipse 
grows larger and larger, changes its tints 
to various hues, described sometimes as 
livid, but mingled with orange yellow, 
or purple, sometimes much before the 
beginning of the total eclipse proper. 
The moon advances slowly over the 
solar disc, covering more and more of 
it with its blackness, and making more 
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and more obscare soirounding objects, 
till, when tbe last gleam of snnligbt is 
about to )>as8 awaj, the observer sees 
tbe moon and what remains of the sun 
surrounded bj a bright corona or glorj, 
such as surrounds the heads of the Lord 
and the saints in religious pictures. 
When the sunlight totally disappears, 
nothing is left to enlighten objects 
around, save the scattered rays of twi- 
light and the corona itself. This glory 
is intersected here and there with flash- 
ing rays, extending of\en to consider- 
able distances from the sun, and has 
been itself seen nearly as broad as the 
sun's diameter. When the corona gives 
the light by which objects are seen, they 
naturally appear very dififerently from 
what we see in daylight, or even at 
night. The sharpness and blackness of 
distant hills have often been noticed. 

Besides this corona, the '' protuber- 
ances'' of a rosy color and irregular 
shape are a very marked feature. These 
are cloud-like masses seen projecting 
beyond the dark edge of the moon, are 
not generally visible without telescopes, 
and have long been, as well as the 
corona, mysterious in their origin. But 
it is now made certain by the spectro- 
scope that they are gaseous in nature ; 
it was found out by photographing them 
that they were connected with the sun, 
and that as the moon passed over them 
it hid them by degrees. If they were 
phenomena pf the lunar atmosphere 
they would move with the moon itself, 
which they do not do. 

All these phenomena can only be ob- 
served by great concentration of effort, 
and by division of labor. When the 
time of observation of the most im- 
portant extends only from two to eight 
minutes, it is plain that much expedition 
is necessary. In case of the eclipse of 
the present year, the duration is about 
three minutes near the central line. 

In past ages the fate of a battle or 
an assault has turned upon a total 
eclipse of the sun. Xenophon tells us 


that the town of Larrisa was taken on 
account of the fright of the inhabitants 
when tbe sun was covered by a cloud. 
This circumstance, casually mentioned 
in the Jiui&am (Book III., section 
iv.), has enabled astronomers to make 
certain that a total eclipse took place 
then and there, and has even been of 
use in correcting the lunar tables. 
Other eclipses of note in history were 
those predicted by Thales, 585 B. 0. ; 
that connected with the expedition of 
Agathocles against Carthage, B. G. 310 ; 
and an eclipse which helped decide the 
battle of Stiklastad, in the Scandinavian 
annals. Columbus is said to have ac- 
quired great renown among the Indians 
by predicting a lunar eclipse, which 
was probably his only means of deter- 
mining his longitude, and so the dis- 
tance of America from Europe. In 
modern times we have often heard of 
the panic terror of ignorant popula- 
tions 'y and there are even stories that in 
the eclipse of 1806, persons here and 
there thought the Judgment Day was 
coming. 

These phenomena have, however, be- 
come so well known, and astronomy 
has penetrated to so distant parts of 
the earth, that no civilized people need 
fear them any longer; and they are 
simply to be regarded as examples of 
the unvarying laws of nature, and as 
occasions to learn more of those laws. 
Even the sun is gradually yielding up 
the secrets of its fiery globe to the un- 
wearied scrutiny of science ; and no small 
advantage is gained by the absence of 
the direct light of the body itself in 
studying those glowing atmospheres 
which surround it, and which have so 
much to do with the life of the sun 
itself — if we may use Sir John Her- 
schel's figure of speech relative to the 
solar activity. 

A most important use of eclipses, to 
the mind of the world, is the proof 
which they afford of the unerring cer^ 
tainty within their own sphere of the 
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laws of nature. The evidence afforded 
bj ordinary astronomical phenomena 
is more convincing to scientific minds, 
as it is comnlative in its character. 
There are more snch examples of the 
iudly of natural laws constantly be- 
fore the astronomer's mind than can 
readily be numbered ; the alternations of 
light and darkness, of summer and 
winter, the ebb and flow of the tides, 
the courses of the moon and planets, 
and 80 on. But an eclipse, and espe> 
cially a total eclipse, of the sun, is so 
rare and surprising a phenomena, and 
its occurrence can be so certainly pre- 
dicted many years in advance, to the 
very day, hour, and minute, and almost 
second, that all who come within its 
range will be compelled to acknowledge 


the unvarying nature of the laws of 
astronomy. The infidel may, indeed, ' 
point to those laws as evidences that 
when one shuts his eyes to spiritual 
truth he can see no God in nature; 
but one of the greatest intellectual 
triumphs of true Christianity is to show 
that the laws of nature are intelligible 
to man only because the Lord has made 
us after His image and likeness, and 
that He has made them in their own 
limits unvarying for an analogous rea- 
son that He has made the swiftly-mov- 
ing earth firm under our feet ; to give 
us something on which we can establish 
ourselves as on a firm, unyielding basis 
of thought and action, and on which 
our mental edifices can be raised, trust- 
ing in His laws. 


MODERN ANTEDILUVIANS. 


BT JAMBS WESTEBV. 


DO not, O reader! be hypercritical 
and charge us, in the selection of • 
our text, with anachronism. The fact 
is, we have among us a class of men 
who ought to have lived before the 
flood; of Rip Van Winkles who, after 
they went to sleep, ought never to have 
waked up; but, in the Providence of 
Ood, their lot has been cast in these 
latter times. They persistently ding 
to the past, and esteem nothing as val- 
uable or useful and to be commended, 
unless, like a bottle of wine, it is cov- 
ered over with the cobwebs of antiquity. 
The Frenchman who directed the artist 
to paint a family picture, with the ark 
in the background moored to a wharf, 
and a porter in the foreground shoul- 
dering a trunk inscribed with the initials 
of his great ancestor, was not more 
vain-glorious of his descent than this 
class of men. They are to be found 


throughout all the ramifications of so- 
ciety — on the bench, at the bar, in the 
pulpit, in the halls of legislation, and 
in the various walks of science. The 
English language contained no one 
word which precisely describes their 
idiosyncracies, and hence the modem 
innovation '^ fogy." To him the phrases 
^ wisdom of ages," and ** venerable an- 
tiquity," are as the revelations of an 
oracle; while those other phrases, 
'^spirit of the times," and '^ progress of 
humanity," are but the expressions of 
reckless and innovating empirics. This 
reverence for antiquity, this blind 
idolatry of the past, has operated as a 
clog upon human energy, and led to 
the rejection, for a time, of many of 
the noblest discoveries of the human 
intellect. We are, as long ago declared 
by Bacon, the ancients ; and this obser- 
vation has been well illustrated by 
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Jeremj Benthami a really great thinker, 
but who had the faculty of repelling ordi- 
nary readers by his almost inextricably 
inroluted and prodigiously long-drawn- 
out periods. Man acquires knowledge 
by experience ; and hence, setting aside 
the diversities of understanding, the 
oldest man of the present day ought to 
be the wisest and best-informed. 

So, too, with regard to the genera- 
tions of men. Each succeeding genera- 
tion ought to be wiser than the one which 
preceded it ) and, therefore, the people 
of A. D. 1869 are wiser than were the 
people of A. D. 1. We have inherited, 
as a capital, the accumulated experience 
of the past, and have added to it our 
own. What to our ancestors was the 
utmost attainable limit, is to us as a 
starting-point. Whatever of territory 
they were able to survey and map in 
the vast domain of nature, serves but 
as a base-line for us in fresh surveys. 
What they saw as through a glass 
darkly, we see face to face. 

We have no reverence for the past, 
but rather a feeling of admiration for 
many of those chaps who were on the 
stage '^ when time was young " ; — a feel- 
ing akin to that of an elderly gentle- 
man who looks out upon a lawn where 
children are playing and enacting their 
miniature parts on a contracted stage. 
We are inclined to the belief that Jacob 
Strawn could have given Father Adam 
some ^ ideas in cattie-raising ; that 
the Ames Company could beat Tubal- 
Cain in brass, or rather bronze-found- 
ing; that George Stephenson was a 
better engineer than Archimedes ; that 
Captain Cook was a better navigator than 
Jason ; and that Phil Sheridan, with an 
equal number of troopers armed with 
carbines, would, at this day, wipe out 
the Grecian phalanx in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

But, descending to more modem 
times, we may assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that Sir John 
Herschel knows more of astronomy 


than did Tycho Brahe ; that any clever 
college-boy knows more of practical 
philosophy than did Bacon ; and every 
engineer who conducts a train out of 
Chicago, knows more of the steam en- 
gine than did the Marquis of Worcester. 
Thus, then, knowledge is ever progress- 
ive, ever cumulative; and yet we, 
in the midst of the activities of life, by 
a faculty of our nature which it is diffi- 
cult to understand or interpret, instinct- 
ively turn to the past as though it con- 
tained stores of hoarded wisdom. 

Perhaps, of all classes, our judges 
are the most swayed by this feeling. It 
is rai^ly that they have the independ- 
ence to throw off the shackles imposed 
by a venerable prescription. If a de- 
cision is to be arrived at, the first step 
is to trace up the stream of history to a 
''time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary ;" or to some 
old black-letter law written in barbarous 
French and enacted by a set of barons 
so ignorant that they could not write 
their names, and therefore used each 
one his stamp ; and hence the flummery 
of a seal. The doctrine of immemorial 
usage and the sanctity of a long line of 
precedents, so fascinating to the mind 
of the lawyer, has made him essen- 
tially a conservative; and he would 
rather perpetuate an abuse, or suppress 
a reform, than violate what he considers 
the beauty and harmony of his profes- 
sion. So ramified are the transactions 
of modern society, that the great bulk 
of our litigation grows out of matters 
whereof our ancestors knew little or 
nothing. What did they know of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes? 
of insurance? of patent-rights? of rail- 
road corporations? And yet all the 
decisions, by far-reaching analogies, 
curious devices, and vague generalities, 
are supposed to be based on the " wis- 
dom of our ancestors." Instead of 
planting the seed in a virgin soil, and 
allowing vigorous shoots to spring up, 
these cultivators in the legal vineyard 
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preferred to bod upon an old and almost 
sapless tree. 

How often has the ruffian escaped 
nnwhipped of justice, because Lord 
Coke, or Lord Somebody-else, had said 
that the indictment should allege that 
the act was done ** vi et armis P^ What 
use is there in parading in eyery case of 
ejectment those fictitious chaps known 
as John Doe and Richard Doe? Is 
justice more imposing administered in 
big wigs and gowns than in sack-coats 
and trowsers ? 

The same spirit of reverence for the 
past attaches to the ministers of the 
Christian church. The pure and simple 
teachings of our Savior can be compre- 
hended by every one, so that he who 
runs may read. The writings of the 
Fathers, like the heads of old saints in 
the pictures, are encircled with a halo 
of glory. But when explored, while 
there may be some pure gold, there is 
much dross. Origen, we believe, was 
not over-scrupulous in regard to truth ; 
and TertulHan, a man of fierce and vin- 
dictive passions, was wont to indulge in 
pious exultation in the expected damna- 
tion of the whole pagan world. The 
modem reformers had their weak- 
nesses. Luther believed in the actual 
presence of devils, and hurled an ink- 
stand at the head of the Prince of 
Darkness. Wesley even believed in 
witches, and Cotton Mather was active 
in bringing them to the gibbet. " Under 
the name of exorcism," says Jeremy 
Bentham, '^the Catholic litorgy con- 
tains a form of procedure for driving 
out devils. Even with the help of this 
instrument the operation can not be per- 
formed with the desired success, but by 
an operator qualified by holy orders iot 
the working of tiiis, as well as so many 
other wonders. In our days and in our 
country, the same object is attained, and 
beyond comparison more efiectually, by 
so cheap an instrument as a common 
newspaper. Before this talisman, not 
only devils, but ghosts, vampires, 


witches, and all their kindred tribes, are 
driven out of the land, never to return 
again I The touch of the holy water is 
not so intolerable to them as the bare 
smell of printers' ink." 

These remarks are made in no spirit 
of disrespect to the early propagators 
and reformers of Christianity. They 
had many noble but rugged virtues; 
but their characters were molded by 
the ignorance of the age, and their 
judgments clouded by its superstitions. 
At this day, no Presbyterian clergyman 
lays before his congregation the gloomy 
creed of Calvin, carried to its rigor- 
ous conclusions, or the still gloomier 
commentary thereon of that austere 
logician, Jonathan Edwards. Henry 
Ward Beecher would not have been 
tolerated in a Christian assembly at 
Geneva in the time of Calvin, nor in a 
Scotch kirk in the days of John 
Knox. 

We object, then, to the authority of 
our ancestors in matters of conscience. 
We claim to have clearer views of our 
duties here and of our destinies here- 
after. We confidentiy assert that, at no 
period in history, since the foundation 
of Christianity, have its teachings been 
so thoroughly recognized and acted upon. 
We see their exemplification in the uni- 
versal spread of tiie Bible ; in the vast 
sums expended each year in missionary 
effort \ in the voluntary maintenance of 
public worship; and in the numerous 
foundations of charitable institutions 
for the alleviation of all the ills incident 
to humanity. 

This reverence for antiquity has been 
a serious bar to the progress of science. 
Down to the time of the Reformation, 
the authority of Aristotle, as the great 
master of philosophy, was omnipotent. 
If any discovery was announced, the 
first inquiry was, ^ Is it sanctioned by 
this system ?" 

When, in 1643, Copernicus published 
his treatise on the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, fearing the bigoted per- * 
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flecutions which afterwards assailed 
Galileo, he proponnded his scheme as 
an hypothesis. Fortunately, perhaps, 
for his own personal comfort, he died 
just as his book was completed, and he 
kissed with his last breath the rich leg- 
acy which he was about to bequeath to 
posterity. The Oopemican system, at 
first, excited little interest. It was op- 
posed to common sense ; for every old 
woman who hung a kettle of water over 
the fire at night, knew in the morning 
that not a drop had been spilled. Be- 
sides — and this is the great argument 
always resorted to — it was contrary to 
Scripture. Did not Joshna command 
the sun to stand still ? Did not the Sa* 
cred Record speak of the '' rising of the 
sun" and the "going down thereof?" 
Was not the whole tenor of the Sacred 
Text to the effSsct that the earth was the 
body at rest, and that the sun, the plan- 
ets, and the innumerable hosts of stars, 
rerolved around it as a central point? 
Was it not belittling to the dignity of 
man, created in the image of his Maker 
and animated by the divine afflatus, 
that the orb on which he dwelt shonld 
constitute an insigpiificant portion of the 
solar system, and that he himself should 
be a mere microscopic point upon it ? 
Astronomers themselves were reluctant 
to adopt the new theory, and the great 
name of Aristotle was thrown into the 
scale to outweigh that of Copernicus. 

Eighty years afterwards, Galileo 
adopted his views, and promulgated 
them in Italy. The church became 
startled ; the cry of heresy was revived ; 
Galileo was silenced, and his treatise 
consigned to the *' Index ExpurgaUh 
Hub:' He flattered himself that he 
could evade the interdict by throwing 
his arguments into the form of dialogue. 
Vain belief! He was compelled by the 
Inqnisrtion to retract in the most solemn 
and emphatic manner, and was placed 
under restraint during the remainder of 
his life. Does not this incident illus* 
trate " the wisdom of the ancients 7" 


It is but a little more than a quarter 
of a century ago, when the religions 
sentiment of the community was 
shocked by the results of geological in- 
vestigations, requiring the lapse of in 
definite periods of time to account for 
the position of the numerous forms of 
animal and vegetable life which are in- 
corporated into the solid crust of the 
earth. The Noachian deluge, by which 
it was at first attempted to account for 
these phenomena, was found to be in- 
adequate. Has the abandonment of 
the literal interpretation of the Mosaic 
record placed a single argument of any 
force in the hands of the skeptic ? Has 
it unsettled the well-grounded belief of 
any man ? 

Thns we see, from these historical 
references, that, had we relied on the 
'' wisdom of our ancestors," two of the 
noblest sciences in the cyclopedia — 
astronomy and geology — would have 
made no advance; and their progress 
illustrates the pregnant remark of 
Agissiz, that '^ Whenever a new and 
starding fact is brought to light in 
science, people first say * it is not true ;' 
then, that Mt is contrary to religion;* 
and lastly, that ' every body knew it be- 
fore.' " 

The history of leg^lation affords 
very many illustrations of the ridicu- 
lousness of following the '^ wisdom of 
our ancestors." The doctrine of pro- 
tection is an example. God, in creating 
the earth, stamped upon its surface in- 
finite variety. The conditions of climate 
give origin to a great diversity of pro- 
ducts necessary to men's comfort and 
convenience. While the surface of the 
earth is relieved by high mountains and 
deep valleys, by great rivers and vast 
oceanic expanses, God never intended 
that these physical features should be 
a bar to human intercourse — that 
** Lands laUneotod by % narrow frith" 

should '^ abhor each other," or 

'* Moantaini Interpoaed 
Ifaka aiMiiiiaa of nattonaf 
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but that man should bridge these friths 
and scale these mountains, so that na* 
tions shonldy 

"Like kindred dn^M, be mingled Into one." 

He never intended that one portion of 
the race should subsist wholly on the 
frnits of the tropics, another on the 
cereals of the temperate zones, and 
another on the animal products of the 
Arctic circle; but that, by close com- 
mercial intercourse, man in a particular 
belt should be made a partaker in the 
Taried products of all of the belts. It 
is to this close commercial intercourse 
that every nation is indebted for what- 
ever of civilization it possesses ; and so 
true is it, that no nation cut off from 
the sea ever emerged from barbarism. 
All our domesticated animals, nearly 
all our social plants, and a large share 
of the different inventions which, in 
mechanical processes, go so far to sup- 
plant human muscles, have been derived 
from abroad, and are the result of com- 
mercial intercourse. 

Yet, blind to these advantages, we 
have among us a set of dotards who be- 
lieve that national prosperity consists in 
hedging in the country by a Chinese 
wall, and in cutting ourselves off from 
the inventions and discoveries of sur- 
rounding nations. They reiterate the 
prayer of Mr. Jefferson, though uttered 
in reference to a different state of 
affairs, that an ocean of fire might roll 
between the two continents. Because 
England, France, and other nations, 
centuries ago, when the natural state of 
society was supposed to be that of war, 
imposed vexatious restraints upon com- 
merce and conferred exclusive privi- 
leges on particular classes or individ- 
uals; and because, in spite of these 
restrictions and exclusive privileges, 
these nations have become rich and 
powerful, therefore we must imitate their 
example. When this policy was inau- 
gurated, the science of political econ- 
omy was unknown, the true sources of 


wealth were not understood; and all 
the great reforms, as remarked by 
Buckle, which have distinguished Eng- 
land during the last twenty years, have 
solely consisted in undoing mischievous 
and intrusive legislation. The whole 
doctrine of protection is based on the 
assumed superior '^ wisdom of our an- 
cestors," as though the preceding gen- 
eration knew more than the present, 
and the next preceding generation more 
than the last, and so on up the stream 
of history, until we arrive at a time 
when our ancestors, with whom a par- 
ticular custom originated, were a set of 
free-booters and cut-throats; and thus 
the interests of living men, according to 
Bentham, are held in subjection to a 
tyranny exercised by the dead. 

This doctrine of protection is founded 
on a narrow and selfish spirit. As 
Christianity diffuses itself, we are 
brought to recognize, more and more, 
the common humanity of the race-^ 
we are brought to believe that govern- 
ments are instituted simply to preserve 
order and to protect men in their per- 
sonal rights and the rights of property. 
That sentiment, characteristic of a bar- 
barous age, which treated as natural 
enemies those who were separated from 
us by a particular fnth or a particular 
mountain, is rapidly passing away. 
They are bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh ; and we inflict upon them, as 
well as upon ourselves, a grievous wrong, 
when we prevent them from exchanging 
the fruits of their industry. These 
artificial restraints, the result of igno- 
rance and selfishness^ must soon go 
down before an enlightened public sen- 
timent. 

Society, within the last half century, 
has made prodigious strides in every 
thing that relates to moral, intellectual 
and material development. These re- 
sults have been achieved, not by adher- 
ing to the *' wisdom of our ancestors,'* 
but by rejecting their errors and im- 
proving upon their really valuable 
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acquisitions. In this onward move- 
ment there have been those who have 
persistently hang back, while in the van 
there have been many mere reckless 
adventurers. Such conditions always 
have existed and always will exist. 
"Every where," says Macaulay, "there 
is a class of men who cling with fond- 
ness to whatever is ancient, and who, 
when convinced by overpowering rea- 
sons that innovation would be benefi- 
cial, consent to it with many misgivings 
and forebodings. We find, also, every 
where, another class of men sanguine 
in hope, bold in speculation, always 


pressing forward, quick to discern the 
imperfections of whatever exists, dis- 
posed to think lightly of the risks and 
inconveniences which attend improve- 
ments, and disposed to give every 
change credit for being an improve- 
ment In the sentiments of both classes 
there is something to approve. But of 
both, the best specimens will be found 
not far from the common frontier. The 
extreme section of one class consists of 
bigoted dotards; the extreme section 
of the other consists of shallow em- 


pirics 
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MY LIFE. 

My life is like the winter rose, 

In chill December blown. 
That opes its petals 'midst the snows 

Deep by the tempest sown 1 

My life is like the winter rose — 

A sad memorial left, 
'Midst blighted hopes, to seek rr-p^ise, 

When of life's joys bereft I 

My life is like the winter rose, 

That droops its lovely head. 
And sorrowing fragrance sheds o'er those 

Now numbered with the dead I 


My life is like the winter rose. 
That waits but for the night, 

To fold its leaflets ere it goes 
Forever from the sight 1 
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MopsA THE Fairt. Bj Jean Ingelow. 
With Eight Illustrations. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1869. Cobb, 
Pritchard & Co., Chicago. Pp. 150 ; 
16mo. Price, $1.25. 

We rentare to predict that "Mopsa" 
adds one more to the few truly success- 
ful child books ; and we shall be not a 
little surprised if the adventures of little 
*' Jack '' do not become strangely famil- 
iar to many a delighted household of 
older children. Jean Ingelow is one of 
those rare natures whose fairy wand of 
fancy makes us all children again, and 
we are carried, quite unawares, back 
again to those happy days when our 
own little world had ''many world's 
more,'^ — only too charmed with a fresh 
peep at the old wonder-land. We some- 
how feel that the blithe fairy scenes of 
^' life's young day '' made the true side 
of the picture, afler all. It is a great 
gain in this dull ai\er-life of ours to be- 
come a child again with the children at 
our feet, if but for a passing moment ; 
and we welcome the spell of Miss Inge- 
low's magic art. The children, we 
know, will not object to being intro- 
duced to a more modem and nobler 
race of "wee folk" than the ''Black 
Forest" border-land has thus far re- 
vealed to them, and will rejoice, no 
doubt, to find' that abused horses and 
old apple-women are not forgotten in 
the fairy world now-a-days. 

Miss Ingelow succeeds remarkably 
well in reconciling the boldest flights of 
fancy with a certain necessary degree 
of probability. Just here we think it 
is that so many writers in this field of 
literature fail. The fiction seems to 
be mere absurdity, and disgusts instead 
of pleases. There is an adroitness and 
tact displayed, too, in passing from one 
predicament to another, in "Mopsa," 


that is inimitable, and would alone 
stamp the author's genius; and the 
"That's aUI" with which the story ends 
is so natural that we can hardly realize 
it does not fall from the lips of that 
dear old " auntie " of our childhood, as 
we stand again at her knee with our in- 
quiring, upturned look. The songs in- 
terspersed through the book are in Miss 
Ingelow's usual happy vein, and the 
" Shepherd Lady " we deem worthy of 
special mention. 

We notice in two or three instances 
the common English error in the use of 
"shall" for "will," and the reverse; 
but when such writers as Macaulay set 
the example in this regard, due allow- 
ance should no doubt be made. 

On the whole, the author can not 
complain of the dress her publishers 
have given "Mopsa," — although more 
money on the wood-cuts would have 
paid, we think. 

"Mopsa" is just a little suggestive 
of another fairy tale that has become 
household property — "Little Alice in 
Wonderland;" and we should not be 
surprised to know that the author was 
well acquainted with it. There are cer- 
tain unconscious resemblances between 
the two — the same odd transitions and 
queer way of putting things, so marked 
in " Little Alice." This is particularly 
noticeable in Jack's dream, when 
charmed to sleep by little Mopsa's 
story in the land of the " one-foot-one " 
fairies — that same wonderfully gro- 
tesque imagery, that stepping over into 
the realm of careless vagaries, which 
almost unpleasantly suggests insanity. 
We consider this a decided blemish on 
" Little Alice's Adventures," but doubt 
whether it is marked enough to be cen- 
surable in "Mopsa." The children 
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will all do well to make the acquaint- 
ance of Faxa and Dow, who have to 
be ^' wound up/' and are allowed to 
"run down" when they are naughtj 
fairies. 


Credo. Anonymous. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 1869. Kenney A Sum- 
ner, Chicago. Pp. 444; 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

In this day and age of endless book- 
making, when so many new books have 
to be '* skimmed/' and so few compara- 
tively merit any more careful scrutiny, 
the importance of a well-chosen, con- 
cise and suggestive title is becoming 
fully realized. The Doctor Nares 
style of book-christening seems to be 
fast going out of fashion, and authors 
of good sense now-a-days seldom send 
forth their literary psogeny staggering 
under a title of Brobdinagian propor- 
tions. 

The author of "Credo" evidently 
understood this, and we congratulate 
him on being eminently successful at 
least in the christening of his offspring. 
The design of the book apparently is to 
answer the purposes of a compendium 
of already discovered but scattered 
truths, and by bringing them into a 
systematized and natural juxtaposition, 
thus to furnish the religious world, as 
well as the people at large, with a new 
base of operations for future inquiry. 
It is not so much an advance to the 
front on the part of Orthodoxy as a 
marshalling and concentrating of its 
forces and supplies ; not so much a dis- 
tribution of new armor, offensive and 
defensive, as a furbishing up of the old 
and tried ; a calling in of the outposts 
and skirmishers for a more systematic 
advance by entrenchment and parallel ; 
a bugle-call to the loiterers and the un- 
wary; and a careful reconoitering of 
the position and strength of its foes. 

The first part, which the author calls 
" Supernatural Book," is a careful in- 
spection by all the light of historic and 
scientific iact of the deep-dug and wide- 


reaching entrenchments of prophecy 
and the Mosaic account of creation ; 
and a more thorough survey of the new 
parallels being run out from the old 
against the advances of skepticism and 
so-called modern science. 

In the second part "Supernatural Be* 
ings " are considered and discussed in 
the light of revealed truth, as well as 
the phenomena of mental and moral 
science. What the author considers 
the true orthodox definition of the 
Trinity, as tested by the Evangelical 
work, is stated perspicuously and to 
some length — a definition that will no 
doubt interest all students of theology. 
The personality of Satan is confidently 
reaffirmed, (wid a strong chain of de- 
ductive reasoning in addition to the 
usual simplest interpretation of Revela- 
tion on this point given. The author 
differs in his intepretation quite materi- 
ally, in some respects, from Milton, 
Montgomery, Southey, and the rest of 
that school, as well as irom the extreme 
views of Luther and Calvin. He also 
corrects some popular errors on the 
subject of Satan's ubiquity. Per^ 
mitted and prohibited Spiritualism are 
also carefully defined, and some hints 
given which will interest any one who 
has thought at all on these subjects. 

The third part is devoted to a state- 
ment of the " Evangelical View of Con- 
version, Supernatural Life as Related to 
Faith, Works and the Atonement of 
Christ," and a consideration of the va- 
rious theories of salvation, as held by 
the prominent champions of the faith, 
with the author's conclusion in regard 
to the whole matter as tested by the 
light of Orthodoxy. 

The fourth part examines the evi- 
dence of the future existence of man, 
and his resurrection ; inquires into the 
nature and operations of conscience 
and memory, making some points here 
of interest to the student of mental 
and moral science, but eliciting no re- 
markably new or startling truths. 
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The chapter on '' The Scriptural State- 
ments Respecting the Thraldom of Char- 
acter/' is one of exceeding interest, 
and contains a very clear statement of 
lome doctrines which are not well or 
generally nnderstood, at least among 
the laity, and which we are inclined to 
think the deigy wonld do well to make 
more of in their sermons. 

The last chapter of the third part is 
on '* The Old Heavens and Earth Dis- 
placed by the New/' with the argument 
npon which this belief rests, as drawn 
from biblical, traditional and secnlar 
history. The psychologioo-scriptural 
argument is given also. 

The skepticism of Thomas the Dis- 
ciple is held np to view and analyzed in 
the last, or fifth part; its relation to 
skepticism in general is shown, and a 
method laid down by which Christian 
donbts and skepticism may be removed. 

We imagine the clergy will all want 
to look into this book, and a wide di- 
versity of opinion will no donbt prevail 
in regard to the correctness of some of 
its views, among the so-called Or- 
thodoxy. However this may be, it 
will snrely be widely read and profitable 
to many as a " multum in parvo" if 
not accepted as a **quod erat demons 
ztrandwmJ^ 


Wavderino Beoollegtioks of a 
Somewhat Bust Life. By John 
Neal. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
186i). Cobb, Pritchard k Co., Chi- 
cago. Pp. 460jl2mo. Price, $2.00. 

There is a certain air of zang Jroid 
and perfect abandon in the style of this 
book that is decidedly new in the history 
of American literature. The reader is 
tempted at the first page or two to 
throw down the book in disgust at the 
outrageous egotism of the writer. But 
then he reflects— why, its an autobi- 
ography, and one ought to expect the 
author to write about himself princi- 
pally. He reads on, more and more 
captivated with the charming gossip 


and prattle of the old man, amused 
with his well-told anecdotes, delighted 
with his keen wit, intensely interested 
with the fresh pictures of the men and 
times he draws, not a little instructed 
with his freely expressed views on all 
subjects — ^whether upon the earth, under 
the earth, or in the heavens, it seems 
to matter not — until, like the infatuated 
lover who comes to love even the mole 
on his mistress's cheek, so the reader 
finds himself actually fascinated witli^ 
the conceit which at first so repulsed 
him. 

It is one of those books which have 
no beginning or end apparently — can 
be read two minutes or two hours at a 
time, and never found dull — like an in- 
timate friend whose society requires no 
formal dress or address, but takes you 
as you are and always finds you agree- 
able. We do not know of a book des- 
tined to be more interesting in a cer- 
tain way to the literary men of this 
country. People like to know what 
contemporaries and members of the 
same literary clubs think and have to 
say about each other, and it is not un- 
pleasant at all to be placed vis-a-vU 
with such men as Roebuck, Grote, the 
Benthams, Mill, Austin, Canning, and 
Bowring, and get a glimpse of the in- 
side working of the Westminster and 
Edinburgh Review affairs. Then he 
gives us such racy, spicy sketches of 
men and times in the past fifty years of 
our own national history, that the book 
can not fail to be of interest to the 
public at large — the '^ inside" view of 
Quaker life, for instance, or the origin 
of the Woman Suffrage question, or the 
incipiency of the Temperance cause. 

But want of space forbids us to say 
more than to pronounce this, though a 
"somewhat" faulty and loosely written 
book, yet, on the whole, a very attract - 
ive and readable one — overflowing, 
as it does, with good nature, good sense, 
and information that every body is only 
too glad to get 
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A Key to the Knowledge and Use 
OF the Holt Bible. Bj J. H. 
Blunt, M. A., Editor of "The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer: 
author of "Hoasehold Theology," 
etc., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pin cott & Go. Cobby Pritchard & 
Co.| Chicago. Pp. 145; 12mo. 

This little volume certainly presents 
a very neat and compact appearance, 
with its tasteful binding, thick, sub- 
stantial paper, and clear type. Its title 
might have been better chosen, we 
think, and hardly indicates the true na- 
ture of the book. For its purport seems 
to be to serve as a succinct compendium 
of collected facts aUxmi the Bible, and 
as a vehicle for conveying certain 
church views in regard to the proper 
study and use of the same. If it were 
truly a key to the knowledge of the 
Bible, it should serve to unlock its mys- 
teries and explain its obscure passages ; 
and if a key to the various sources 
from which our knowledge abcut the 
Bible is obtained, then notes and refer- 
ences to the various authorities ought 
to have been given. 

The author appears to have done his 
work of compilation well and conscien- 
tiously, and has succeeded in getting 
very much valuable information into 
small space. As much can not be said 
for all of his views in regard to the 
proper use and study of the Bible. 
His definition of Revelation, too — ^page 
66 — ^we should object to as not being 
iiill enough. In connection with what 
he says of the Vatican, Alexandrine and 
Sinaitic manuscripts, we were surprised 
to find no mention of the Tischendorf 
edition of the New Testament, which 


has been coming out from time to time 
for the past two or three years, embody- 
ing references to all the best mann- 
scripts and authorities, and the results of 
all past scholarly research in this field ; 
and in view of so much dissatisfaction 
existing on all sides with the King 
James's version, we were not prepared 
for quite so unqualified a recommenda- 
tion of it as we find here. 

There are many, too, who will disa* ^ 
gree with the author's views in regard to 
the in&Uibility of church interpretation 
of creeds. The appendix containing 
definitions of peculiar Bible terms, is 
something that will commend itself to 
all ; and we feel constrained to recom- 
mend the book as a whole to the notice 
of the clergy, as well as teachers and 
scholars of Bible classes. For it con- 
tains facts that teachers at least all want 
to know, and would have to hunt libra- 
ries through to otherwise obtain. 
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The Stabless Cbown, and Othbb 
Poetical Selections. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. Cobb, 
Pritchard & Co., Chicago, Pp. 264 ; 
12mo. 

An American Woman in Eubope. 
The Journal of Two Years Sojourn in 
Germany, Switzerland, France and 
Italy, l^j Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Bos- 
ton : Lee a Shepard. 1869. Kenney 
& Sumner, Chicago. Pp.338; 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 
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the Rhine. By Berthold Auerbach. 
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1869. Cobb, Pritchard k Co., Chi- 
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SOHUYLBB COLFAX. 


SOMEBODY has said that antago- 
niam is the condition of progress, and 
that the world owes all its onward im- 
pulses to men ill at ease. There is at 
least but little doubt that antagonism 
showed itself in human nature tolera- 
bly earl J, and, if jou fix the precise date, 
jou at the same time fix that of some 
other rather obscure matters in Gene- 
sis. No matter what his theology, the 
student of hnman nature makes some 
fery uncomforting discoveries. The 
orthodox, the liberal, the free-thinker, 
has each his own pet nomenclature; 
but they agree that after all there is 
but one great, overshadowing idea, one 
absorbing aim, running all through the 
long histories of antagonisms of which 
the world's progress is born. Mani was 
nearly right about his two kingdoms of 
Light and Darkness, though of course 
we believe that he ought not to have 
pronounced both eferlasting. Ever* 
lasting and infinite truth, Mani's light, 
has found rather a stubborn antagonist 
in error; but error, though mighty, is 
not almighty or eternal, for does not 
even your old proverb assert that the 


former shall prevail 7 The allusion to 
other centuries will be pardoned, on 
condition that the nineteenth shall not 
be forgotten. 

An early combat committed to man's 
agency was the suppression of polythe- 
ism. The battle was so thoroughly 
won that man went almost to the ex- 
treme of believing that there is hardly 
even one God. Next, barbarous anar- 
chy was replaced by theocracy; then 
came hnman rule, under kings and 
princes— and thus by degrees humanity 
was placed on its feet, instructed in 
self-rule, and commanded in the mean- 
time to regard justice and give alle- 
giance to the truth. 

Now, though his poor feet are yet 
bleeding by reason of the thorns upon 
which he has blundered, what a noble 
campaign is that which has been fought 
out all the summer of the race on that 
line from Sinai to the adjoumipent of 
the last Congress I Every pitched bat- 
tle in every advancing cycle of pro- 
gress had its human general; but, 
though God's muster-rolls are doubtless 
accurate, many of those shining names 
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are now nnknown on earth. It seems 
to be divine policj to value principles 
alone, and He is satisfied with the cor- 
rect issue of the . combat| leaving manj 
a hero, like Moses, to an unknown 
grave, though God buries him and 
angels come to his funeral. 

And that is the way to measure and 
reward men. Have thej been true to 
the truth ? are they worthy of remem- 
brance 7 are they men t 

The arena is not exclusively relig- 
ious; for there is progress in matters 
temporal; there are two sides to obli- 
gation, one towards heaven and one 
towards earth, — for 

'*Toe to man wm nV«r trae frlead to God." 

Every century has its representative, 
and every man may find his work in 
his allotted century. Many an unfortu- 
nate one mistakes his work and gets in 
the wrong line of battle, while many 
under the right banner are merely mer- 
cenaries. 

Politics may be clean or unclean, ac- 
cording to the motives of the actor. It 
is as much of a mistake to believe every 
poHtician merely politic, as that every 
public man is necessarily a patriot. 
The chaff of mere public reputation 
may be separated from the wheat of 
sound character. By dint of pen and 
tongue, party and partisan press, per- 
sonal clique and appointed claque^ 
many a sad political dog has his day. 
Profane, lewd in life, perhaps, too, in- 
fidel, venal, a political accident, merely 
partisan, drunken, vulgar in thought 
and speech, true only when it pays 
best, non-committal in emergency, and 
screechingly "progressive" when the 
people are evidently moving, he pock- 
ets the perquisites, gets into the wrong 
biographical berth, and finally falls into 
the wrong grave, if we may judge by his 
epitaph. 

American biography has many prom- 
inent names, and the really deserving 
are separable from the unworthy by 


their relations to the opportunities 
offered to all in common. Schuyler 
Colfax is at least in the patriotic suc- 
cession. His grandfather, General 
William Colfax, was Washington's body- 
guard commander, and his grandmother 
was cousin to General Philip Schuyler. 
Born in New York City, March 23d, 
1823, "he was the only son of his 
.mother, and she was a widow ; " for his 
father died four months previous to the 
birth of the son. His school-life closed 
in 1833, when his mother married Mr. 
Matthews, and his service as store-clerk 
in 1836, when the family came West to 
New Carlisle, Indiana. The economy 
of a bee-hive resembles that of Ameri- 
can Westward emigration. The strong- 
est wings leave the old home first, and 
nothing equals the energy of the new 
swarm. The West is in this sense the 
daughter of the East. Mr. Matthews 
moved to South Bend, became county 
auditor in 1841, and made Schuyler 
his deputy. Wisdom says, "Make sure 
of promotion by diligence in your 
present lot." No county ever had a 
better deputy. Not a duty was omit- 
ted, and not a moment of leisure lost 
from study. Reading makes the full 
man, and the Yankee genua "boy" 
must therefore talk to save his very 
life. This escape-valve was found in 
the village debating club. The organi- 
zation took the form of a moot State 
legislature, and each member was an 
imaginary son of thunder from some 
county he may never have seen. Hon. 
John D. Defrees, late Government 
Printer, was speaker of that little legis- 
lature, and the present Vice-President 
of the United States represented New- 
ton county as faithfully there as he af- 
terwards did in Congress. 

Mr. Colfax proved an accomplished 
presiding officer in later life; but his 
wide-awake nature was assisted by his 
early habits and training. That moot 
legislature proceeded conscientiously 
according to "Jefferson's Manual," and 
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this parliamentary schooling was made 
more yaluable bj two sessions in the 
real legislature, at Indianapolis, where 
he reported proceedings for the '^ Jour- 
nal" 

Bohemians saj that jon never can 
wash your fingers clean of printers' 
ink. Once a printer, almost always a 
printer; and once an editor, your only 
pnrgatory is — say the Vice-Presidency. 

Naturally, therefore, Mr. Colfax es- 
tablished the '' SL Joseph Valley Regis- 
ter" at South Bend. Here began the 
public life whose chronology we rapidly 
note. 

He was editor of the ''Register" 
from 1845 to 1863 — eighteen years; 
member of a convention to revise the 
Indiana Constitution in 1849; nomi- 
nated to Congress in 1851 ; delegate to 
the National Convention of 1848 ; del- 
egate to the National Whig Convention 
of 1852; offered a nomination to Con- 
gress in 1852; elected Congressional 
representative from the Ninth Indiana 
District in 1854; reelected in 1856; 
reelected, and Chairman of Committee 
on Post 0£Sce8 and Post Roads in ses- 
sion of 1858-9; reelected in 1860; re- 
elected in 1862; elected Speaker in 
1863; reelected member in 1864 and 
Speaker in 1865 ; reelected member in 
1866 and Speaker in 1867 ; nominated 
to the Vice-Presidency in May, elected 
in November, 1868, and inaugurated as 
snch March 4th, 1869. 

This is the outline ; but what a busy 
life it compresses for the man of only 
forty-six years I It is a successful life ; 
but we are sure that the mere success 
is honorable only according to ihe per- 
sonal and political character which begat 
the record. 

The editor made his maiden pen in 
1845. There were then two million 
and a half of slaves on American soil. 
Polk had just defeated Henry Clay, Mr. 
Colfax's model statesman, for the 
presidency by an electoral vote of one 
hundred and seventy to one hundred 


and five, and the great question of 
abolition was just rising into promised 
prominence. Horace Greeley that year 
republished, in his almanac, the Dee- 
laration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and Washington's farewell address; 
and Mr. Colfax gave cheer to the old 
Whig, prophesying that ''the gloom of 
the present will be superceded by the 
ultimate triumph of his principles and 
his cause." Doubtless he was thinking 
of the close of the revolution, and not 
of the opening of the Rebellion of 1861^ 
when he quoted the battle precedent ef 
Yorktown. 

Still loving Clay, the "Register" in 
1847 urged General Taylor as the most 
available candidate for the presidency 
in 1848, and had the satisfaction of 
assisting in his election. But the old 
hero's victories had won Mexico and 
added new territory to our possessions. 
The Wilmot Proviso was discussed in 
Congress, and with not less heat all 
over the country ; and this opening gan 
of the campaign against additional 
slave territory was echoed firom South 
Bend. In the Indiana Constitutional 
Convention of 1849 Mr. Colfax was 
active in favor of measures for State 
improvement, and especially solicitoas 
to destroy that clause of the Constitu- 
tion then prohibiting negroes and mn* 
lattoes from coming into the State, and 
those already there from holding real 
estate. His convictions against this 
clause cost him a defeat in the Congree- 
sional election of 1851. 

Afler the administration of Mr. Fil- 
more, Scott was defeated for the Presi- 
dency in 1852, and the sky was full of 
opposing cheers, because the "Whig 
party was dead." A "Register" editor 
rial, which is still good reading, depre- 
cated dismay, ably argued the issues of 
the day, and hopefully prophesied the 
brighter future. Douglas's Nebraska 
Bill of 1854, repealing the Missouri 
Compromise, was the next contested 
redoubt. Thirteen majority in a olid- 
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night vote was denounced as a triumph 
by conspirators against freedom, and 
the "Register" reannonnoed the doc- 
trine of 1819, declared by all the North- 
ern States, that no future State should 
be admitted if it sanctioned or tolerated 
human slavery. 

This is the Republic of America, and 
the very title of the organization is a 
fulmination against oppression and 
caste. The inborn, the naturalized, 
the white, black, copper-colored, Ger- 
man, Irish, Englishman or African, are 
or ought to be equal. A letter written 
by the present Vice-President in 1856 
nobly enunciated this truism of 1869, 
that "labor, the primal element of 
American prosperity, shall be honored, 
elevated and protected." A speech 
against the "Bogus Laws of Kansas," 
by Mr. Colfax, was extensively circu- 
lated at that time, and probably yet 
lingers in the memory of Alexander H. 
Stephens, that other vice-president, who 
was then an interested auditor. One 
passage in this sounds like an inspired 
portraiture of the war which closed the 
long struggle. 

The Lecompton link in that chain of 
oppression is not yet forgotten. A 
Kansas constitution, begotten for Kan- 
sas in the image of slavery by Mis- 
souri meddlers, and rejected by the 
people of Kansas, was brought before 
Congress for ratification and accept- 
ance. The Congressional contest over 
this question brought Mr. Colfax to 
the foreground in a speech of great 
power. Pending the controversy the 
hopes of good men wavered, but a Crit- 
tenden Amendment for once secured an 
adjustment which restored something 
of true democracy to' the administrsr 
tion of border affairs. 

Nominated as usual by acclamation, 
Mr. Colfax as usual was elected by a 
gratifying majority. Congress, through 
its committee on post offices and post 
roads, turned its attention to the wants 
of the far West. Postage was cheap- 


ened, the daily overland mail was es- 
tablished, and the whole mail service 
was improved towards something of an 
Elihu Bnrritt standard. 

Then came the dawn of the final 
battles for the overthrow of the larger 
of the twin relicts of barbarism. 
Called, like as Moses from Midian, 
Abraham Lincoln went from Spring- 
field to the Cooper Institute at New 
York, where he delivered those senti- 
ments which made him President and 
the Great Emancipator. Up to thiA 
time the one great idea of the subject 
of this sketch was that Congress had 
the constitutional right to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. Mr. Lin- 
coln's incontrovertible argument on 
this point in that great speech stands 
to this day, and then made him the 
apostle of the sentiment. The thought 
which had inspired the Ninth Indiana 
District had now become the rallying- 
cry of a nation, and the two men saw 
eye to eye. The President was elected 
on this distinct party issue, and the 
minority flew to arms in defence of 
failing feudalism. Though Congress 
expressly said, even Owen Lovejoy con- 
curring, that the -new administration 
had no designs agaiust slavery in the 
States, a fiery faction revolted in the 
name of Southern States' rights to rule 
the North as of old. 

Fort Moultrie opened its guns upon 
Fort Sumpter; but the traitor signal 
served as the reoeiUe of a loyal host. 
Armed patriots died at their posts ) but 
we can now more clearly see that no less 
patriotic citizens at home made our 
army possible. The floor of the House 
kept pace with Major Anderson and 
Grant, and gave counterparts to Bull 
Run and Appomattox. The weary, sad 
and glorious theme need not be re- 
counted here ; for the pang is over, and 
two men, one of the army and one of the 
people, are anointed our high-priests 
of victory by fireside and field. Mr. 
Colfax's services in reconstruction 
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are too fresh in memory to need re- 
peating. 

Measure principlea bj the standard 
of Holj Writ, and estimate the states- 
man by his allegiance to Him* who 
made all men brothers. The age is in 
adyance. England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the islands of the sea, 
are toiling np the sides of the political 
Pisgah from which our fathers so long 
ago saw the land promised to those 
who worship the Common Father. On 
this soil are to be fully settled the ques- 
tions of free speech, free press, religious 
▼olnntaryism and universal equality be- 
fore the law. The people are to rule, 
and every citizen is to be equally a sub- 
ject and equally a king. Blood shall 
coDstilnte no caste, wealth shall confer 
no higher power, learning shall only 
bring its owner near to the truth ; and 
hither shall assemble representatives of 
all nations for instruction and final mis- 
sionary dispersion again to spread the 
Word to the ends of the earth. 

To this end, by choice or providen- 
tial indirection, tends every fiber of the 
republic The memory of political 
tricksters shall rot; even prevalent pub- 
lic venality shall but show how selfish- 
ness may ruin unless God interpose, 
and only those statesmen shall be ap- 
proved who do justice from pure love 
of it and its Great Ordainer. 

We leave the final verdict with the 
reader as to whether Schutleb Col- 
tax measures up to the authoritative 
standard. A pure mother, an elevating 
home, religious associations and pro- 
fessions, and the odor of his life, be- 
speak Uie people's trust His voice 
has swelled the chorus of fireedom, his 
votes have been given on the right side, 
and his course seems to be consistent 

Turn again, now, to the foregoing 
portrait, and let us modify the artist's 
presentation. Even the best engravings 
sometimes escape not Landseer's defini- 
tion of a photograph, " Justice without 
mercy." 


Mr. Colfax is under medium bight, 
with brown hair, a brow firmly molded, 
a blue, open and generous eye, a frank 
face full of character, a mouth strongly 
inclined to smile at the least provoca- 
tion, but clearly showing that firmness, 
decision, energy, and kindness of heart, 
which have done so much to make him 
what he is. 

He is not learned, in the university 
sense ; but he possesses great practical 
wisdom and a thorough self-education 
whose industry was forshadowed in his 
early and very brief school-life. His 
intellect is clear, his readings wide, per- 
ceptions quick, convictions deep, and 
sense of duty as imperative as a voice 
from the sky. Honorably unselfish, un- 
questionably sincere, no wire-pulling 
trickster, no pretentious humbug whose 
eminence alone protects him from ex- 
posure, generous to subordinates and 
true to all, he deserves the love which 
he is sure to retain. Having obtained 
position as a mere incident to duty, he 
justly estimates the conditions of per- 
manent success. Believing that a true 
man has always at hand all legitimate 
material, he scorns to corduroy his path 
to eminence with the bodies of competi- 
tors slain through fear of their honor- 
able emulation. ' He will as soon decoy 
your child a victim to the dissecting- 
room, as to build for himself upon the 
debrU of reputation ruined by his mis- 
representation or calumny. A mean, 
cowardly inuendo is to him as impossi- 
ble as forgery or theft. In all relations 
no man is more approachable, no grasp 
more cordial, no welcome more genuine, 
no laugh more hearty, no frankness 
more charming. 

As a speaker he is ready, seldom 
hesitating to replace a word or fail- 
ing to touch the quick of a ques- 
tion, never employing any thing for 
stage effect ; but straightforward, direct, 
and often exquisitely elegant in image 
and diction, he is, in the genuine sense, 
eloquent His every speech is a sue- 
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cess, and thoagh one often wonders 
how he will extricate himself in the 
varied and often untimely calls made 
upon his treasury, he always closes with 
added wealth of gratified admirers. 

In the Chair he is suave and forbear- 
ing almost to excess, but as impartial 
as the congressional clock opposite his 
seat. Nothing escapes him, nothing non- 
pluses him. The marvel of his presid- 
ing watchfulness is equaled alone by 
the intuitive, rapid solution of the 
knotty point suddenly presented, and 
having either no precedent, or, at best, 
but a very distant one. In every quan- 
dary, the South Bend legislature, or 
the "Journal" reporter, or the present 
student of Jefferson or Gushing, or all, 
rally to the rescue of the wondering 
House or Senate and still smiling Chair- 
man. The advocate is never confused 
with the judge. When presiding, it is 


as difficult to remember, as when de- 
bating to forget, that he is radically a 
Radical. 

Mr. Colfax is not famous as the 
author of any great national measure, 
like a few prominent men whose asso- 
ciation with certain absorbing public 
issues has conferred a good or bad im- 
mortality, though their championship 
was a mere accident. He is, however, 
distinguished through his even excel- 
lence in every assigned position. As 
boy, youth or man, editor, representa- 
tive or speaker, he has never £uled. 
Increasingly influential, he yet is as 
quiet during or after his work as a -sun- 
beam. 

Thus, about half-way on his journey — 
for we hope he will live a century, and 
mount still higher in honors and popu- 
lar love— we bid him Godspeed. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES: A RAMBLE THROUGH 

MY LIBRARY. 


BT M'LLE. TACIT. 


THE anonymous author of that pleas- 
ant and popular olla-podrida, " Nug<B 
VenaleSy^ has propounded some ingen- 
ious questions, and amongst them — 
Which is the best kind of nose? To 
this he replies, the Large — a conclu- 
sion to which, we fear, the celebrated 
Slawkenbergius ^ould have steadily 
demurred. 

Certainly the Roman rulers had mon- 
strous noses, with the .exception of 
Tarquinius Superbus — the reason, per- 
haps, his subjects deposed him. Nu- 
ma's was six inches in length — whence 
he obtained the name of Pompilius, as 
being the proprietor of a superlatively 


big nose. Lycurgus and Solon, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, were distinguished in a 
similar manner. 

A large nose, we are told, is always a 
sign of wisdom. Had not Homer a 
proboscis seven inches in length? 
Hence the two proverbs — "Prudent 
men smell danger from afar ofi^,^' and 
'' A fool has no nose." 

"Large noses," says Vigneul Mar- 
ville, " are honored in every part of the 
world except China and Tartary. Pug 
noses are highly objectionable, and are 
ominous of ill fortune. The Constable 
de Montmorenci was pug-nosed, and 
was called by the court wits the ' Mont- 
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morency Pug ' — -a very disagreeable 
name for a grand signior. 

''The Duke of Guise — son of him 
who was slain at Blois in 1588, and 
after his father'a death one of the 
leaders of the League — was also de- 
graded by this mal-featnre. 

" I knew a gentleman," continues the 
author, " who, having a singular vener^ 
ation for the families of Guise and 
Montmorency, conid not be consoled be- 
cause two of their chiefs were pug- 
nosed-r-Bs if that defect diminished their 
glory." 

Since, then, large, bold, prominent 
noses are the best, it is evident that 
Livy and Ovid — whose proboscis pro- 
cured him the appellation ''Naso" — 
PoIiUan and Borromeo, the Portu- 
guese poet Gamoens, and the Eng- 
lish Kelt, were much to be envied. 
On the nose of the latter, an epigram — 
something to the following effect — was 
indited : 

"0«ae on hia ikmo— p«rfldi<mf ferllMl 
A>nd yon will rightly wkj m. 
Hist Kelt ao (MA maj not b«^ 
Bat iB, •X iMMt, a Natal" 

Francis, Due d^Alen^on, brother of 
Henry III., suffered so much from the 
8malI-poz that his nose was literally di- 
vided into two I After his treacherous 
and unsuccessful attempt, in 1583, to 
seize the town of Anvers from his own 
allies, the Flemings, his misfortunes 
were celebrated in a quatrain, thus : 

*«]fuTel not. If DOMt twain 

Dnka Alauoon't Tlmge graoa— 
Tor a double noee, *tii plain, 
Mnat adorn a doable ftoel" 

Madame de Genlis, blessed with a 
nose of smaller dimensions than the 
individuals we have alluded to, looked 
upon it as a model nose, apparently, judg- 
ing from certain passages in her mem- 
oirs. The engraver having designed the 
aquiline nose on a medal struck in her 
honor, she exclaimed: ''Is this, then, 
my little nest rdrowiif — the nose that 


has been eulogized in prose and verse ! 
the most delicate, ay I and the prettiest 
in the world ! Why, like all noses of 
the kind, it has a little knob, and the tip 
of those little facets which painters call 
flats (nUplats)\" And she goes on 
with a tiresome History of the Decline 
and Fall — of her nosef 

The author we have already quoted 
has given utterance to some very orig- 
inal ideas respecting the configuration 
of the human visage. 

"We justly marvel," bo says, "that 
in all the world there are not two men 
with faces exactly alike. We do not 
take any notice of a circumstance 
equally remarkable, that every coun- 
tenance is so fashioned that, however 
ugly it may appear to us, provided it 
has not suffered any accidental disfig^ 
urement, we should not know how to 
change it for the better unless we com- 
pletely altered its character. 

" Even in its ugliness, nature has ob- 
served so exact a symmetry that we can 
not change a feature I For instance, 
we can not lengthen a pug nose; be- 
cause, were it so elongated, it would 
not harmonize with the other parts of 
the countenance, which, being a certain 
size, and showing certain elevations and 
depressions, require that the nose should 
be proportioned to them. 

"According to certain rules very 
reasonable in themselves, a pug nose 
ought to be a pug, and a face so dec- 
orated would become hideous if there 
were set on it a nose aquiline. I will 
go further, and say. that it is sometimes 
as necessary a man should have no 
nose, as it is necessary — for example— 
that the capital of a Tuscan column 
should have no volute. In the Ionic 
or Gorinthian style, the volute is an 
ornament; but it would be a mon- 
strous irregularity in Tuscan architect- 
ure. 

"A small nose, small eyes, a large 
mouth, commonly so disgusting to us, 
belong to an order of beauty which per- 
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haps we do not admire, but which we 
ought not to oondemn, because probably 
the order has its own rales, and these it 
is not for us to contradict They are, 
in fact, so immutable, that it is only by 
the perfect acquaintance with them 
which skillful artists possess that they 
can give any yersimilitude to the portraits 
they paint after nature. And so the 
inimitable Nanteuil boasted that he 
always seized upon the likeness, be- 
cause he worked by certain fixed laws. 
I have heard him say that some fea- 
tures require particular examination, 
because the others are regulated by 
their standard; and that when these are 
once seised upon, the rest can not fail 
to be caught I asked him, on one 
occasion, if he could paint a person he 
had never seen by following the de- 
scription I could give him. ' Yes,' he 
replied, 'if you were skillful enough to 
reply with exactness to the questions I 
should put to you ; but in this consists 
all the secrets of my art' " 

Hay, in his Essay on Deformity, pub- 
lished in 1754, has a passage to this 
effect: ^'Corporeal deformity is very 
rare. Out of five hundred and eighty 
gentlemen composing the House of 
Commons, I am the only one that has 
to lament over his figure. I thank my 
constituents for never having alleged 
any thing against my person, and I 
hope they will never have any thing to 
allege against my conduct" 

Going back no further than the four- 
teenth century, we meet with the fol- 
lowing personages whose ugliness or 
deformity, if we can rely on the opinions 
of their contemporaries, entitle them 
to special notice : Margaret, Countess 
of Tyrol, surnamed OueuJU d€ 8ae — 
the sack-mouthed — whose hideous por- 
trait frightens you in the gallery of 
Versailles; Leontius Pilate, a Qreek 
man of letters in the fourteenth century ; 
Giotto, .the distinguished painter; Cam- 
pagnio, an Italian author of the fifteenth 
century; De le Tr6mouille, the friend 


of Madame de SMgn6; Bourignon, 
the celebrated visionary; St Martin, a 
French writer of the seventeenth cent- 
ury; Mile, de Scud6ri, who composed 
popular romances in her day, of twenty 
quarto volumes in each; Dauchet, 
whose 'Marge eyes" and "gaping 
mouth" Rousseau has immortalized; 
Delille, the translator of Virgil ; Flor- 
ian, the famous fabulist and storj 
writer; Gibbon, the historian ; the gaa- 
tronomical Grimod la Regniere ; Mirm- 
beau, listening to whose eloquence men 
forgot he was ugly ; Danton, the foe of 
Robespierre ; and, finally, the celebrated 
comedian Charles Mathews, as ugly and 
as clever as his French rival, Le Kain. 

The ugliness of Pellisson has become 
proverbial. It is said that a lady once 
begged of him to be good enough to 
place himself as a study for an artist 
whom she had engaged to paint for het 
the governor of the infernal regions. 
He was so hideous that, when the Duke 
of Burgundy's confidant hesitated to 
propose to him for his confessor the 
Jesuit Martineau, a man of the most 
repulsive appearance, the Duke ex- 
claimed: '<Bahl nothing can ftighten 
a man who has once seen Pellissou I" 

Vauveuargues, the moralist, was so 
disfigured by the small-pox that he 
dared not return into society ; and it is 
to this forced seclusion we owe his re- 
markable works. Another writer, and 
one above mediocrity, the Lyonnese De 
Virian, was rendered so frightful through 
disease that he would not return to 
France, and betook himself to Constan- 
tinople I 

It may have been the same cause 
that induced the Prussian naturalisti 
Hilsenberg, who died in 1824, to fly to 
Madagascar. His pallid complexion, 
very light hair and eyebrows, and the 
red membrane of the eyelids, procured 
him from the islanders the nickname of 
"The Owl." 

Bekker, the German, a marvelously 
ugly man, having denied in one of his 
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works the eziatenoe of his satanic ma- 
jestj, La Honnoi6 hurled at him a 
adnging epigram, anglicised thus: 

•• Than^ ttett hMt blotted oat tho doTlfi nMM, 
Hiy task !■ not yet tndad: if the dire 
Dettroyer*! ioMfe we nwt nerer fhune, 
Pat tfalno own portrait, Bekkor.iii tho flrer 

Searron, who satirised every body and 
every thing, did not spare himself. He 
has bequeathed to posterity his portrait, 
drawn by himself with all the minate- 
nees of a daguerreotype : 

'^ Reader 1 you who have never seen 
me — and who perhaps care little that 
you have not, since there is nothing to 
be gained by gaiing on a person made 
as I am— know that I, too, should be 
equally indifferent, had I not learned 
that some facetious fellows amuse them- 
selves at the expense of the unfortunate, 
and paint me what I am not Some 
assert that I am a cripple, others that I 
have no thighs, and that I am placed on 
a table in a box, where I chatter like a 
magpie; and others, that I fasten my 
hat to a rope which passes over a pulley, 
and which I raise or lower in salutation 
of those who visit me. I think myself 
obliged, in all conscience, to prevent 
them fiom lying any longer ; and, for 
this reason, have had engraved the por- 
trait which you see at the commence- 
ment of the l(pok. 

^You will doubtlessly grumble (for 
every reader grumbles, and I, too, when 
I am a reader) — you will grumble, I 
say, and will find fkult because I only 
show my back. Certainly, I do not turn 
my back on my friends through any 
wish other than that the convex of my 
back can more fitly receive an inscrip- 
tion than the concave of my stomach, 
which is quite covered with my hanging 
head, and because on this side, quite as 
well as on the other, one can discern the 
irregular plan of my body. Without 
pretending to make a present to the 
public (for, by the nine Miss Muses, I 
have never ejected my head would 


form the original of a model), I would 
willingly sit to an artist, if any one 
would undertake to paint my likeness ; 
but, in default of a painter, I intend 
myself to describe how I am made. 

''I am thirty years old. If I live to 
be forty, I shall add many evils to those 
from which, for the last eight or nine 
years, I have suffered. I was formerly 
a good figure, though short; but my 
diseases have shortened me quite a foot 
My head is rather too broad for my 
shape. I have a face full enough for 
my body not to appear scraggy ; enough 
hair not to need a wig. I have good 
eye-sight, and great blue eyes— one very 
much sunken on the side that I droop 
my head. I have a tolerably well- 
shaped nose. My teeth, formerly square 
pearls, are now wood-colored, and will 
soon be slate-colored ; I have lost one 
and a half on the right side, and I have 
two somewhat shaky. My legs and 
thighs made at first an obtuse angle — 
then an equilateral angle ; and, lastly, 
an acute angle. My thighs and body 
form another ; and, my head declining on 
my breast, I do not badly represent a 
Z. My arms are shortened as well as 
my legs, and my fingers as well as my 
arms. In fine, I am a compendium of 
human misery." 

There are few men who oould talk so 
amusingly about their own misfortune— 
a subject on which the wittiest grow 
dull, and the wisest foolish. 

The elder Disraeli, in his ^ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature," has preserved some 
interesting anecdotes of this extraordi- 
naiy man. 

His sufferings were the result of a 
youthful freak. He disguised himself 
as a savage in the carnival at Mans in 
1638. The singularity of a naked man 
attracted crowds. After having been 
hunted by the mob, he was forced to 
escape from his pursuers, and concealed 
himself in a swamp. A freesiilg cold 
seised him, and threw him, at the age 
of twenty-seven years, into a kind of 
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palsy — a crael disorder wlilcb tormented 
him dl his life. He had the free nse of 
nothing but his tongne and his hands. 
He wrote on a portfolio on his knees. 

He once petitioned the queen to ap- 
point him her ''sick-man by right of 
office/' in a poetical address ftom which 
a few lines are thns anglicised : 

** SourroB, hj God*f grace, hM been 
TJnwortliy ilekiDMi of fhe qaeen; 
HomeleM, hofiMlow, yet he goes 
A walking heepltal of woee I 
Other penoDi' lege he borrowi 
To support him neath hie boctowi; 
Boffertng mnoh, and little sleeping, 
Tet a gallant Tiaage keeping, 
Bcarron brares the weary daya— > 
Thoagh a loeing game he playal" 

Scarron, however, had a beantj for 
his wife — the lovely Madamoiselle 
d'Aubign^y afterwards Madame de 
Maintenon, the ''mistress, if not the 
Qneen, of France." 

Blind poets, since the days of Homer, 
have been numerous enough. Amongst 
others, we may mention Milton ; Delille, 
the translator of Virgil; Blacklock, the 
Divine; Avisse, Eozlor, Louis Egloff, 
and others. 

The elder Disraeli, towards the close 
of a nsefurand laborious Hfe, suffered 
from an ophthalmic disease, which 
checked him in the prosecution of his 
literary labors. 

Sannderson, the mathematician, lost 
his eye-sight when only a year old, but 
contrived to acquire a remarkable pro- 
ficiency. " He is not,'' says the author 
of the " Pursuit of Knowledge," " the 
only blind mathematician on record. 
The writer of his life mentions Diodotus 
the Stoic, Didymus of Alexandria, 
Euaebius, and Nicasius de Voerda." 
The Count de Pagan, the "father of 
the modern science of fortification," 
lost his left eye before he was seventeen, 
and was totally deprived of sight when 
but thirty-eight Euler, the celebrated 
mathematician, was struck with blind- 
ness in his fifty-ninth year, but contin- 
ued to calculate and to dictate books as 


actively as ever. Prescott, the author 
of the "Conquest of Mexico," and 
other works, long suffered from a pain- 
inl affection of the eyes. Orestes A. 
Brownson,the great American reviewer, 
had to get out the last published nam- 
ben of his Review by the aid of an 
amanuensis. Augustine Thierry, the 
distinguished historian of the "Norman 
Conquest," was blind, paralyzed, inca- 
pable of movement. 

Sannderson, to whom we have abead j 
alluded, is perhaps the most remarka- 
ble of those blind men who have made 
themselves a name for scientific excel- 
lence. He lost his sight in 1683^- 
when only one year old— after a severe 
attack of the small-pox. But, spite of 
his complete blindness, he gave himself 
np to the assiduous duty of the sciences, 
and finally lectured at the University of 
Cambridge, on mathematics and optics, 
with wonderinl success. His sense of 
touch was exquisitely fine. Thus, in a 
collection of Roman medals, he could 
distinguish the genuine from the false, 
although the latter were often so ad- 
mirably counterfeited as to deceive 
those who examined them with their 
eyes. By the different feeling of the 
air on his face, he could tell when an 
object was. placed before him. And 
his hearing was so accurate in seizing 
and appreciating the slightest sounds, 
that he could determine the hight of 
any chamber into which he was in- 
troduced, and his distance from the 
wall I 

We may also name the botanists 
Rumph and De Jussieu ; Borghes, the 
Dutch mathematician; Qalileo; Cag- 
sini, the astronomer; Hnber, the Gene- 
vese naturalist, who so exactly studied 
the nature and habits of bees ; Dulon, a 
Prussian flautist of considerable skill ; 
and M'lle. Paradies, a celebrated Vien- 
nese pianiste, who became blind in her 
infancy. 

Of the Tuscan sculptor, Oouvelli, 
struck with blindness at the early age 
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of twenty, bat who, neyertheless at- 
tained to a diatingaUhed position in his 
profession, an interesting anecdote is 
told : " Anna Calonne, Princess of Pales- 
trioa, resting at Lucca, on her waj into 
France, desired to see this extraordi- 
nary man, whom she had known at the 
oonrt of Pope Urban, before he had 
lost his sight. To prove the truth of 
the tales related concerning him, she 
presented to him a medal, on which she 
said was engraved her husband^s por- 
trait, and demanded his opinion; but 
he, after handling it awhile, replied: 
'Madam, you can not so deceive me ; I 
know very well it is the likeness of my 
good master, Pope Urban.'" One 
would think he had eyes on the tips of 
his fingers, to be able to detect a thing 
so slightly discernible as the relief on a 
medal I 

There have been blind warriors, who 
have not the less oontroled the mo- 
tions of their armies. Such were Henri 
Dandalo and Jean Ziska. The first, a 
Doge of Venice, was one of the leaders 
of the Latin army which captured Con- 
stantinople in 1204. Jean de Troczow, 
better known as Ziska— the Bohemian 
for one-eyed, a name he received after 
losing, while yet a child, an eye in 
childish sport — was the instigator, the 
life, the soul, of the terrible Hussite 
war, which lasted more than half a cen- 
tnry. He lost in 1420, at the siege of 
Kaby, his remaining eye; but it was 
after this terrible accident that the 
'' Old Blind Dog,'' as he called himself, 
gained his most brilliant victories. 

'' After he lost his sight," says L'En- 
fant, his biographer, '' they were accus- 
tomed to place him in a chariot near 
the principal standard, and explain to 
him the order of battle, the situation of 
places, the valleys, rocks, mountains, 
hills, forests, and, according to these in- 
structions, he arranged the disposition 
of the forces, and gave them his 
orders." 

One evening, when he was abont to 


give the signal for battle, his attendants 
informed him that the darkness would 
prevent his soldiers from fighting. Im- 
mediately he had fire set to a neighbor- 
ing village to afford light to his army, 
which then, according to custom, was 
victorious. 

He died of the plague at the siege of 
a town called Przibislaw, in 1424. 

Historical students will recollect the 
glorious death of John the Blind, King 
of Bohemia, who fell in the fight at 
Crecy, in 1346. Being informed that 
the battle was lost, he bade his knights 
conduct him into the thickest of the 
fray. " And," says quaint old Froissart, 
''he rushed so bravely on the enemy 
that at each sweep of his sword down 
went a foeman, and those who attended 
him fought, so that on the morrow their 
bodies were found piled around their 
lord, and their horses all dose to- 
gether." 

A considerable number of blind 
princes is furnished by the history of 
the Greek empire and the Mussulman 
states, where the hideous punishment 
of putting out the eyes was very com- 
mon. 

In other countries we find among the 
blind : Louis III. ; Boleslas III., Duke 
of Bohemia; Magnus IV., King of 
Norway; and Bela II., King of Hun- 
gary. 

Let us pass on, however, to those who 
are kings in the country of the sight- 
less — according to the old saying, that 
the one-eyed is a king among the 
blind. 

" Everybody," says a French writer, 
"pities the blind, while everybody feels 
an aversion to the one-eyed, although 
the latter are in justice entitled to one- 
half our compassion. The squinting, 
unless the defect is very remarkable, do 
not offend us. Monsieur de Montmo- 
rency was a general favorite at the 
court of Louis XIII., though his eye 
was somewhat askew, and it was the 
fashion to call that peculiarity the 
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* Montmorency eye/ DescarteSi a won- 
derfnl mathematician, exceedingly af- 
fected the sqnint-eyedy and gave aa a 
reason for his partiality that his nnrse 
was so distingnished/* 

Amongst the one-eyed celebrities we 
may mention Tyrtiens, whose songs 
were of more valne to the Greek armies 
than the counsels of their generals; 
Philipi the Macedonian sovereign ; the 
great Hannibal; GamoenS| the Portu- 
guese poet ; Potemkin, the paramour of 
the famous and infamous Catherine IL 
of Russia ; and George LiUo, the author 
of ^< George Barnwell" and ''The 
Fatal Curiosity." 

It is contrary, howeveri to all estheti- 
cal principles that poet, dramatist or 
artist should labor under a defect so 
serious ! 

TyrtSBUS was not only one-eyed, but 
squint-eyed — a double misfortune! 
Nero was squint-eyed — good enough 
for such a monster ; and so was Guer- 
dno, the painter, and Madame de Mon- 
tausier. 

Beutonius, in his '' Lives of the 
CiBsars," tells us that the " eyes of Ti- 
berius were very large, and, what was 
very surprising, Uiey could easily dis- 
cern objects in the night and darkness, 
but only for a few moments, and when 
about to sleep, after which his sight be- 
came gradually obscured." 

The Greek Emperor, Anastasius I., 
had one black eye and the other blue. 

It has often been the theme of com- 
ment that TyrtiBus — who was by no 
means a handsome man — Parini, By- 
ron and Sir Walter Scott — and some 
add Shakespeare — were all lame. So 
were Zoilus, the grammarian, who, if 
he limped himself, did not love limping 
verses; Agesilaus, the wise Spartan; 
Genseric, a prince of the Goths ; Robert 
II., Duke of Normandy; Henry II., 
Emperor of Germany; the ferocious 
conqueror Tamerlane; the fair and 
frail M'Ue. de la Valliere ; and the phil- 
osophical Benjamin Constant. It must 


be a consolation to the lame to halt in 
such excellent company I But Byron, 
as is well known, suffered much from 
the consciousness of his deformity, and 
has given expression to his feelings 
in his '' Deformed Transformed." 

Remarkable instances of the power 
of genius in overcoming physical de- 
fects, may be gathered from the lives of 
great painters. Rugendas, whose bat- 
tle pieces are alive with vigor, was 
originally an engraver, but was com- 
pelled to abandon that profession 
through the weakness of his right hand, 
which, however, was strong enough to 
hold a brush ; and so Rugendas became 
a painter. But after awhile his right 
hand became totally unserviceable, and 
he would have sunk into destitution had 
he not persevered in making his left 
hand supply the place of its disabled 
companion. Jouvenet, in like manner, 
made use of his left hand, and Mazzola, 
Director of the Imperial Gallery at 
Milan, who had been compelled to sub- 
mit to the amputation of his right hand. 
Cornelius Ketel, a German painter, 
painted his own portrait, and several 
others, with his feet 1 Holbein used his 
left hand with singular facility and 
ability. 

The hunchbacked can boast of kings, 
painters, poets, statesmen and warriors 
in their ranks. Richard IIL's hunch- 
back has been immortalised by Shake- 
speare, whose authority will always be 
credited in opposition to that of Rapin 
and Walpole. Richard was '' deformed, 
unfinished, sent before his time into 
this breathing world, scarce half made 
up, and that so lamely and unfashion- 
able that dogs barked at him as he 
halted by them." William III. decid- 
edly possessed equivocal shoulders. So 
did his great opponent, the Marshal de 
Luxembourg ; and so did the Duke of 
Parma, and the Count de Armagnac — 
both distinguished soldiers. 

Amongst deformed litterateurs we find 
Pierre de Saint Louis, Eber the German 
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theologian, Licbtenberg, and St. Payin. 
Cecil| the astute minister of Queen 
Elizabeth, was hunchbacked. It would 
seem that a peculiar force of intellect 
is generallj given as a counterpoise to 
this painful deformity. 

The first stammerer, whose name is 
recorded in authentic history, is Mosesi 
the sublime prophet of Israel, who was 
"slow of speech and of slow tongue," 
and Aaron was his "spokesman unto 
the people.*' 

Demosthenes was a stammerer, as 
every school-boy knows, but cured him- 
self of the defect by incessant practice. 
There were also : A French king, Louis 
the stammerer; a Greek Emperor, 
Michael II. j Eric, King of Sweden \ a 
French admiral, D'Annebaut, who 
headed an expedition against the Isle 
of Wight, in Henry VIIL's reign ; and 
the poet Malherbe, who had also the 
disagreeable habit of expectorating 
while reciting his verses, so that a wit 
laid of him: "I have never seen a 
damper man or a dryer poet 1" 

Caumartin, keeper of the seals to the 
stammering Louis, stammered as badly 
as his master. So the king said justly: 
''He who ought to have helped me out 
of my difficulty has need of some one 
to speak for himself." Darwin, who 
sang the loves of the plants, and whose 
"Now stands Eliza on the wood- 
crowned height" is a favorite school- 
hoy recitation; Mrs. Inchbald, the 
actress and authoress; Camille Des- 
moulins, one of the victor-victims of the 
French Revolution; and the painter 
David — all belonged to the stammering 
fraternity. 

Deafness is an affliction which is 
popularly supposed to be incompatible 
with any successful mental exercise; 
hot Beethoven composed, though deaf; 
La Condamme philosophized; and Le 
Sage created the immortal '' Gil Bias." 
Athenaeus has devoted a lengthy pas- 
sage to those worthies who have been 
distinguished for their obesity. An old 


writer, whom he quotes, describes in 
this fashion Dionysius the tyrant of 
Heraclea: 

'' Having succeeded his father in the 
tyranny of his country, he gradually 
grew so corpulent through his daily 
excesses, that he was almost suffocated 
by his enormous mass of flesh. For 
this reason, his physician directed that 
he should be pierced in the sides and 
stomach with needles every time he fell 
asleep, and that they should be thrust 
through the fat until they reached the 
flesh, and he gave some indication of 
feeling them. If he had to discuss any 
business with a visitor, he concealed his 
body with a screen, so that only his face 
was visible ; and in this guise he dis- 
coursed with those presented to him." 

AthensBus, in the same chapter, 
speaks of several monarchs remarkable 
for their corpulence, and, among others, 
of Ptolemy VII. and his son Alexander. 
''The latter," says Posidonius, whom 
Athensdus quotes, "became so obese 
that he could scarcely walk unless sup- 
ported by two persons. Nevertheless, 
when at his entertainments, he joined 
in the dance, he sprang without shoes 
from lofty couches, and executed the 
various measures with more vigor and 
agility than those accustomed to them." 

At Rome, according to Aulus Gellius, 
the Roman knights who had grown too 
corpulent were condemned by the Cen- 
sors to lose their horses. 

In addition to those illustrious and 
obese gentlemen already named, we 
might cite William the Conqueror, 
whose corpulence provoked a rude jest 
from Philip of France, which led to a 
war which resulted in William's death ; 
three fat French sovereigns — Charles 
the Fat, Louis the Fat, and Louis 
XVIIL, or " The Desired," as his flat- 
terers called him; Henry I., King of 
Navarre; Alphonso IL, of Portugal, 
and Frederick I., of Wirtemberg, sur- 
named "The Elephant I" 

Mviiwn in parvo — much in little — 
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is a quaint old sajring, whose truth has 
been signally illustrated by many 
dwarfish heroes, such as those famous 
heroes, Agesilaus, wisest of the Spartan 
kings; Lucmius Calrus, the Roman 
orator ; and Lucius, the Roman actor. 
Amongst the modems, our praises are 
due— either on account of genius, valor 
ot virtue — to the great little men : At- 
tilla, the " Scourge of God ;" Pepin the 
Little; Philip Augustus, an able king 
and a brave soldier, whose love for the 
fair Melanie is one of the most roman- 
tic pages in history ; Albert the Great, 
whom the Pope, it is said, on one occa- 
sion, several times requested to rise, in 
the belief that he was still kneeling ; 
the Portuguese navigator, Vasco di 
Gama, who first rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope; Erasmus the Reformer; 
Guiton, who so stoutly defended Ro- 
chelle against Cardinal Richelieu ; Gib- 
son, the painter, whose wife, too, was a 
dwarf three feet high, but the mother of 
nine children; Prince Eugene, the 
worthy comrade of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; Maria Theresa, the *^noster 
rex" of loyal Hungarian nobles; the 
Spanish admiral Gravina; and the wild 
and mysterious fabulist| the German 
Hoffman. 

Nature, however, has no prejudice in 
favor of the little, and has bestowed 
upon the world many illustrious men of 
great stature. There were Edward IIL, 
a very son of Anak ; Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, the gallant crusader, whose deeds 
Tasso poetized and immortalized ; 


Mousey, Mortier and Kleber, French 
generals of great celebrity ; Huss, the 
noted reformer; Rochester, the disso- 
lute favorite of '^ The Merry Monarch," 
Charles 11. ; Sir Joseph Banks, the emi- 
nent naturalist; Gall, the parent of 
phrenology; Constant, the savant; 
David, the artist ; and Cane, who 
established the '' Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" — all men of gigantic stature. 

Leaving giants and dwarfs, let us turn 
our attention to those illustrious men 
whom nature has endowed with remark- 
able strength, such as Edmund Iron- 
sides of England ; Baudouin the iroD- 
armed. Count of Flanders ; William, 
'Hhe Bully," Dake of Aquitaine; 
Scanderbeg; Leonard! di Vinci, the 
famous artist ; and the invincible Mar- 
shal de Saxe. 

Great men have had other peculiari- 
ties, which we must not omit to notice. 
Thus, the body of the Roman Emperor 
Augustus was, according to Suetonius, 
covered with spots, and he had upon 
his chest certain natural marks, which 
disposed themselves into the shape of 
the constellation of Ursa Major. His 
left hip and limb were so feeble that he 
frequently limped on that side. 

Alexander the Great, when walking, 
drooped his head, and his perspiration — 
if we may mention a thing so delicate — 
exhaled a most unpleasant odor. Great 
men, it seems, do not always smell 
sweet, even in the nostrils of their 
courtiers. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ALBATKOSS. 

BT JULIA H. DUNN. 





UT on the porch where the sunshine weaves 
A shifting picture of vines and leaves, — 


Where the bells of the morning-glory swing, 
And butterflies poise on golden wing, — 

With rosy cheeks and wind-tossed curls 
Sits Alice, queen of the village girls. 

The air is sweet with the breath of June ; 
The wild bee hums his drowsy tune ; 

And down in the meadow the children play, 
With shouts of mirth, on the new-mown hay. 

But Alice musing sits the while, 

Her sweet lips apart in a dreamy smile : 

" It is just two years this very day 
Since the staunch ship Albatross sailed away ; 

'^ May the gales that wait on a homeward track 
Waft ship and lover safely back I 

'^ A vision last night with my dreams was blent, 
And much do I marvel what it meant : 

'^ A ship sailing fast over Unknown seas. 
Without so much as the faintest breeze. 

'' Glassy and green was the sea below ; 
White were her sails as the drifted snow. 

'' On, on, she flew like a frightened bird, 
And her motionless crew spoke never a word. 

" She anchored at last where the odorous bloom 
Of a tropic island made sweet perfume. 

• 

^ The shining shore of this foreign strand . 
Glittered with gems and golden sand ; 

'* But no word of sorrow or joy or fear. 
From this silent crew did I seem to hear ; 
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'' And naaght of motion or speech or sound, 
Broke the awfhl stillness that brooded round." 


Where the sea-wayes dash with a restless moan 
On the shores of a tropic island lone,— 

Where the air is faint with a rich perfume 
Of a thousand plants of gorgeous bloom, — 

Where the pearl's pale splendor lights the dusk. 
And tropical odors of myrrh and musk 

Steal like an incense on the air, 

Blent in a sweetness strange and rare^ — 

With broken masts and slippery deck, 
The Albatross lies — a stranded wreck! 

Never a sound of liying thing. 

Save the flap of the weary sea-gull's wing ; 

Never a voice on its shores is heard, 

Save the scream of some fire-winged forest bird. 

With still white face and glassy eyes 
Upturned to the starry twilight skies. 

His feet in the lapping tides which slip 
From the slimy deck of the stranded ship, 

Is the lover of Alice, who sailed away 
In the Albatross that summer day I 


Long years have come, and passed away ; 
The sunny curls are changed to gray ; 

Her bloom is faded, her eye is dim,— 
But still she watches and waits for him ; 

Waits and watches, and all in vain, 

For her lover who sailed on the stormy main. 

And ever the restless sea-waves toss 
Over the wreck of the Albatross f 
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A SOLUTION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR QUESTION. 


BT FBED LOGXLKT. 


DURING the EightrHoar troubles 
which took place in Chicago in the 
spring of 1867| the journeymen horse- 
dioen, at a dub meetings bluntlj and 
honestlj reaolved as follows : 

" Besohfedj That we, the journeymen 
honeshoers of ChicagO| demand ten 
hours* pay for eight hours' work." 

In this brief clause lies embodied the 
sentiment of a large number of the 
working-class on the subject of the 
rights of industry. They feel that their 
relation to the other classes of society 
is not a just one. They are the pro- 
ducers of wealth ; others reap the re- 
ward. Their lives are devoted to inces- 
aant and exhausting toil, for a bare pit- 
tance on which to support their fami- 
liei } while others, who do not soil their 
kands with labor, fare sumptuously 
erery day. On the face of it, this 
ihows a social injustice of which the 
producing classes are the victims. 
They brood over the subject during the 
long hours of their labor i they discuss 
the evil at their trades-meetings. The 
law goyeming the matter they do not 
comprehend; but they are moved by 
that natural restlessness which disturbs 
lU when they feel that they are plun- 
dered or oppressed. At intervals some 
active cause presents itself which pre- 
cipitates this accumulated ill-feeKng 
into hasty action. We then hear of 
strikes, demands for shorter hours of 
labor, an attempted dictation of terms 
to employers, or a general agitation in 
behalf of a working-men's political 
party. 

The Eight-Hour phase is the symptom 
of dissatisfaction to which I propose to 
confine this brief article. 

It is the general belief of all writers 

10 


and thinkers on social topics, that there 
is a further need of education among 
the working-class. Steam having fireed 
human industry from the necessity of 
struggling with inert nature, and the 
division of employments having re- 
lieved our housewives from the inces- 
sant occupation of a former day, in- 
creased opportunity should be afforded 
the useful classes for cultivating their 
mental powers. Furthermore, it is 
demonstrated that if you vouchsafe to 
one portion of the community the use 
of their intellect and confine another 
portion to the mere exercise of their 
muscles in the battle of life, the former 
wiU come out the winners. These 
truths, discussed and reiterated through 
the newspaper press and serial litera- 
ture of the day, have won a ready 
acceptance with the class whose cause 
is under discussion. 

But how is this desirable end to be 
brought about? A man who returns to 
his home exhausted with his long day's 
toil in the burning sun, or confined in a 
close workshop, is in no condition to 
engage in intellectual exercise. The 
mind sympathizes with the condition of 
the body ; and, when the physical facul- 
ties are prostrated with fatigue, it is to 
ask herculean efforts of a man to re- 
quire him to apply his evenings to 
study, that he may win for himself a 
fairer position in the social scale. This 
difficulty has presented itself to the 
minds of the leaders of the working- 
class, and the only feasible remedy they 
can propose is to shorten the hours of 
labor. This question being uninquir- 
ingly approved, a demand was made 
upon Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures to sanction by law what the whole 
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working-class conceived to be the first 
step toward a social readjustment. Po- 
litical economy forming no part of the 
working-man's acquirements, he did 
not pause to consider that legislative 
enactments can not control a bargain 
entered into by two parties. Already 
the price of labor is so abnormally high 
in this country that we can not com- 
pete with the foreign manu&ctnrer, and 
the markets of the world are almost 
closed to American goods.' To reduce 
our labor by one-fifth would only be to 
still further aggravate the evil. Labor 
being the principal element of cost in 
a commodity^ to enhance the price of 
that is to increase to a corresponding 
degree the cost of the article upon 
which that labor is expended. And as 
human industry gives value to every 
article which enters into our daily con- 
sumption, if you enhance the cost of 
production the expense of living is 
increased in the same ratio. For the 
Legislature of a State, then, to enact 
that a sum represented by eight shall 
be accepted as ten, is practically inop- 
erative. They might, with equal force, 
enact that water shall flow up hill, or 
that every citizen shall be six feet high. 
In the days of Solon, when commercial 
intercourse between different common- 
wealths was interrupted and exceptional, 
such legislation might have had some 
validity ] but in this age of steam and 
the universal interchange of industry 
for industry, such interference with the 
laws of exchange can not but be per- 
nicious, and for'th€ working-men to ex- 
pect relief from such a source is to 
base their hopes upon a sandy founda- 
tion. 

To argue the matter is not necessary, 
as the movement has already resulted 
in total failure. Not that the demand, 
intrinsically considered, was at all un- 
'.reasonable. Man was created by his 
beneficent Maker for enjoyment. He 
has endowed him with faculties which 
require cultivation; He has ennobled 


him with aspirations which lead forever 
onward. To condemn the whole pro- 
ducing class to ten hours' labor daily, 
is to substitute the means of life for the 
end, and to afford them no opportunity 
for mental improvement or bodily re- 
laxation. Such a practice works per- 
manent injury upon the class affected, 
since it renders them mere instruments 
of toil, bartering the intelligent use of 
their faculties to another for hire. The 
opportunity to associate with and circu- 
late among their fellow-citizens, and 
feel an interest and take an equal share 
in the commercial enterprises of the 
day, is denied them. Hence their minds 
acquire the taint of labor ; a feeling is 
engendered in their breasts which sets 
their interest in antagonism to that of 
other classes ; they become narrow and 
selfish in their instincts, and thus that 
social friction is created which retards 
the progress of our race towards a 
better and more equitable state of 
society. 

The great problem for solution is: 
How shall the industrial class have 
afforded to them shorter hours of toil, 
and still be enabled to support their 
families ? And here I must touch upon 
a radical error in the policy of the 
trades-unions, which interposes the 
greatest stumbling-block to the realiza- 
tion of their desires. The object of 
these unions is to minimize a day's 
labor, and all their oppressive regula- 
tions are devoted to this one end. Only 
members of the union are allowed to 
work at a trade ; the number of ap- 
prentices an employer may take is pre- 
scribed; and a man's daily share of 
labor is limited, a day's average work 
being based upon the capacity of a 
mediocre workman. Thus, during the 
bricklayers' strike in New York last 
summer, it was stated at a meeting of 
the master masons that, when wages 
were eighteen dollars a week, to 
lay two thousand bricks was ac- 
counted a fair day's work; and now 
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that wages were thirty dollars a week, 
a day's labor was limited to lajring one 
thonsand. The object of this wasteful 
and dishonorable policy is to so hnsband 
employment that there may be enough 
for alL They labor under the serious 
misapprehension that the consumption 
of a community is a fixed quantity, and 
that the interest of labor is best pro- 
moted by making the most possible out 
of the work requisite to meet the de- 
mand. They do not take into account 
the important fact that the people con- 
sume as much as they are able to pur- 
chase ; and that, in proportion as pro- 
duction is facilitated, the demand is in- 
creased, since the community is able to 
purchase more. The prosperity of a 
country is determined by its capacity to 
create value ; and if the wealth thus 
created can be equitably distributed, it 
is clear that the more that is produced 
the greater will be the general prosper- 
ity. A high rate of labor is no criterion 
of a working-man's prosperity, since the 
cost of living may be relatirely higher 
than his wages ; and when high wages 
result from a deficient supply, it is evi- 
dent that the industry of the country is 
not fully employed, and, as a conse- 
quence, that the general consumption is 
abnormally restricted. Other evil con- 
sequences attend this depressed condi- 
tion of industry. The foreign demand 
falls off, since our manufacturers can 
not compete with the cheaper labor of 
Europe; and capital, being diverted 
from its legitimate uses, is applied to 
an unholy specuratkui in grain and 
other staple commodities. In this way 
is inflicted upon the people much of 
the suffering that results from a state 
of scarcity ; and all additional enhance- 
ments of wages, instead of mitigating 
the evil, only add to its severity. 

Is it not clear, then, that if the re- 
productive class limit their operations, 
thus reducing the amount of value 
created, and rendering commodities 
scarce, their own well-being is affected 


along with that of the rest of society T 
A deficient supply entails high prices ; 
the people are able to purchase less ; 
work falls off; our export trade suffers ; 
and the anomaly is presented of capital 
lying idle (or applied to pernicious 
uses), while mechanics are without em- 
ployment, and the people restricted in 
their consumption. Our fertile acres 
are lying untilled the while, our work- 
shops idle, and the wealth of our mines 
untouched. 

The working-man has yet to learn — 
the knowledge of which &ct is of ulti- 
mate importance to his well-being — 
that the interest of his class is inti- 
mately bound up with that of the rest 
of society. He can not pursue a selfish 
policy, whereby he seeks to arrogate to 
himself exclusive advantages, without 
having a full share of the mischief he 
is willing to inflict upon othera rebound 
upon his own head. He can not have 
high wages without a correspondingly 
high cost of living ; and all attempts to 
secure to himself a more valuable re- 
turn for his labors, by a line of action 
based upon selfishness and repression, 
will only result in defeat He can only 
move in a circle. 

Bastiat remarks : '' The mind which 
has infused harmony into the move- 
ments of celestial bodies, is also capa- 
ble of introducing order into the inter- 
nal mechanism of society." Let us see 
whether a more generous policy prom- 
ises better for bringing about some ap- 
proach t6 order in oar social relations. 
I will preface my argument by a simile. 
Let us suppose a city, deriving its water- 
supply from a vast reservoir fed by 
numerous springs. These material 
agents act by organic laws ; the waste 
is constantly repaired by the steady 
streams pouring in ; and the health and 
comfort of the citizens are largely pro- 
moted by the unfailing supply of thi; 
vital element. Each of the streams 
pouring into this reservoir represents 
the contribution to the national gain 
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deriyed from the nsefnl indnstrj of every 
reproductive workman. If the work- 
ing community devote their energies to 
the creation of value, and the distribu- 
tion is made with any approach to fair- 
nessy it is clear that the supply will be 
sufficient to meet the wants of all, and 
a happy era of abundance and prosper- 
ity will be secured. But suppose the 
many springs which keep this reservoir 
fuU should suddenly become animated 
with human motives. One set of 
springs interrupt their supply because 
their unstinted volume has rendered 
water too cheap; — all other fluids have 
a certain market value attached to 
them, but water commands no price — 
it is too common. Other springs cease 
flowing because they refuse to mingle 
their pearly current with the more tur- 
bid waters which flow from a source 
further south. Others again will only 
flow if the engineer will devise some 
method of depressing the reservoir, as 
they find it disagreeable to flow up hill, 
and have constitutional objections to 
being forced into a motion contrary to 
their natural bent. These and numer- 
ous other supposed causes of jealousy, 
by influencing the springs to withhold 
their national current, so diminish the 
volume of water that a drouth is in- 
flicted upon the city, causing death 
and deprivation to a large number. 

Let us suppose this lesson learnt by 
the industrial class, and a determina- 
tion infused into their minds to contrib- 
ute to the measure of their best ener- 
gies to the general weal. Every agency 
is to be applied to the creation of value. 
Steam machinery will be indefinitely 
multiplied, the workman aiding with 
unstinting diligence; woman's skillful 
fingers will be called upon for aid, and 
the enfranchised negro will take his 
part in the general production. What 
will be the effect of this sudden indus- 
trial stimulus? Will labor lose its 
value because of the supply so far ex- 
ceeding the demand. Not as I under- 


stand it I can see no fear of a nation 
producing too much, and the whole 
community languishing because of ex- 
cessive wealth. We shall* want more 
commodious houses, and should not 
hurt with a more wholesome and more 
generous supply of food ; also, our con- 
sumption of wearing apparel and cabi- 
net ware could be indefinitely extended. 
These elementary wants being supplied, 
then the gratification of our esthetic 
tastes becomes necessary. We shall 
want books to fill our shelves, objects 
of art to adorn our parlors, more ex- 
tended travel to store our minds with 
observation, and various accomplish- 
ments to grace the minds of our wives 
and daughters. 

Can it not be seen that, in so fiivora- 
ble a state of society as is here sup- 
posed, there will be less crime, less 
drunkenness, less misery? The vast 
sums that are now absorbed in demor- 
alizing or illicit practices, and in pun- 
ishing offenders, could, under more 
happy surroundings, be mainly applied 
to purposes devoted to the beautiful in 
art and the pure in morality. '' In the 
commonwealths of Athens and Borne," 
says Gibbon, '^ the modest simplicity of 
private houses announced the equal 
condition of freedom, whilst the sover- 
eignty of the people was represented in 
the majestic edifices designed to the 
public use." 

The triumphs of modem science in 
giving power to inert matter and en- 
listing the rude elements in the pro- 
cesses of useful industry, have so facili- 
tated the means of production, that, as 
we see, all may be provided with 
enough and still a large surplus remain 
unconsumed. Here, then, is the time 
to introduce the Eight-Hour question. 
If, by the increase of intelligence, re- 
moving a large share of the prevailing 
vice and crime, and harmonizing the 
present social divisions and class an- 
tagonisms, we can avoid the friction 
that now retards our progress, what is 
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to stand in the way of the whole com- 
mnnity profiting by the improyed con- 
dition, and having some exemption 
afforded them from the incessant toil of 
the present day ? It has been jndged 
from experience, and admitted by the 
best authorities, that the labor of twen- 
ty-five persons will procure all the com* 
mon necessaries of life — such as food, 
drink, wearing apparel, shelter, and so 
forth — for one hundred. With the ex- 
tension of steam machinery, the indus- 
trial force of the country can be in- 
definitely increased ; and it is the belief 
of the present writer, founded upon the 
experience of the many communities 
which have flourished in our midst — 
such, for instance, as the Harmonists, 
the Ebenezers, the Shakers, and numer- 
ous others — that where a spirit of 
social harmony prevails, and the various 
operations of society are performed 
with a due regard to economy and di- 
rectness, six hours' labor per diem will 
be found amply sufficient to meet all 
the wants of our advanced civilization, 
and also enable the American manufac- 
turer to compete with the foreign pro- 
ducer in supplying the markets of the 
world. 

This pleasant picture will, perhaps, 
be accepted by the reader as a good 
enough theory ; but there are difficulties 
in the way of its realization which he 
would first like to see removed. He 
perceives in these pages a disapproval 
of the policy of trades-unions. If they 
were dissolved, how is labor to be pro- 
tected against the inroads of capital? 
Further, he has an abiding conviction 
that if the reproductive forces of the 
country were exerted to their full ca- 
pacity, employers would still keep up 
the price of their merchandise, con- 
sumption would not keep pace with 
production, wages would fall from the 
glut in the market, and one-half the 
working-men would soon be without 
employment. 

To these objections I would reply 


that, if the working-men really wish to 
avail themselves of the improved pos- 
sibilities which our increased repxp- 
ductive facilities have placed within 
their grasp, they must step out of the 
time-worn grooves in which their fore- 
fathers traveled, and make practical ap- 
plication of the advancements in social 
science, which are the most important 
achievements of the age. Are they 
willing to accept the wages system as a 
finality ? Are they still satisfied to re- 
gard labor as a horse, which must be 
ridden by its master, capital? If the 
spirit of the working-men remains so 
slavish that they can make no general 
and persistent effort to deliver them- 
selves from the thralldom of capital, 
then the sooner all agitation about re- 
duced hours of labor, increased oppor- 
tunities of study, and more cheerful 
and comfortable homes for the working- 
class, is stilled, the better for all. Is it 
not apparent that while capital is al- 
lowed to direct and control the energies 
of labor, the former will appropriate 
the lion's share of the reward, and ine- 
quality of distribution will remain the 
great social evil of our generation? 
One man in New York reports an in- 
come last year of over three million 
dollars, derived from the labors of 
sixty thousand work-people. Is there 
any justice in the system which suffers 
this one man to acquire and hoard up 
superfluous wealth, while the vast army 
of mechanics who work for his aggran- 
dizement receive barely enough to sup- 
ply the wants of their families ? Can 
any class of men expect to thrive in 
their business while they permit a 
second party to mulct them so ruinously 
for the privilege of pursuing it ? 

Again, after the working-man has 
submitted to the extortion of his em- 
ployer, he voluntarily subjects himself 
to another tax which eats out the vitals 
of the whole industrial community. 
One-fourth of our entire population are 
engaged in the various processes of 
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exchanging products. Can any ma- 
chinery of distribution more cumbrous, 
more costly, or more inefficient, be con- 
ceived than our present system of retail 
trade ? The interest of the purchaser 
being set in opposition to that of the 
trader, we see every paltry and dishon- 
orable shift resorted to to render the 
ultimate cost of the daily necessaries of 
life the highest possible to the helpless 
consumer. All this vast number of 
commercial men — merchants, jobbers, 
book-keepers, retail tradesmen, and so 
on — have to be supported by the in- 
dustry of those who create value. For 
these classes produce nothing; they 
add value to nothing ; their sole service 
to the community is to transfer com- 
modities from the producer to the con- 
sumer — and in so clumsy and indirect 
a manner is this trust performed, that 
frequently the article has quadrupled in 
cost in its mere transit from the former 
to the latter. 

And yet further: After the working- 
man has allowed his employer to make 
the first serious deduction from his 
earnings, and then permits the task of 
supplying necessaries to his table to be 
performed so clumsily that the purchas- 
ing power of what remains to him of 
his earnings is impaired one-fourth, he 
still further impoverishes himself by his 
shiftless and extravagant habits. The 
sum expended annually in intoxicating 
liquors would pay the greater part of 
the national debt. The writer has no 
intention of charging the American 
workman with the habit of intemper- 
ance; but there is no disguising the 
fact that the larger share of this waste- 
ful expenditure comes out of the pockets 
of the wages class. I can point to a 
workshop where twenty-three hands are 
employed, and it is rare that more than 
fourteen or fifteen of this number are 
to be seen at their places on Monday. 
One day in every six is devoted to de- 
bauch. In addition to this prevailing 
▼ice, a large proportion of the working 


community— especially the unmarried — 
have a foolish habit of spending their 
money without deriving any good from 
it. Tou may go into any workshop or 
factory in this country or Europe, and 
fully one-half of the inmates will be 
found permanently penniless and in 
debt to their trades-people and shop- 
mates. 

If the chief movers in the trades- 
unions are sincere in their endeavors to 
promote the interest of the members, 
they will use their influence to instill 
these and similar wholesome views into 
the minds of their followers. They 
should be led to see that their welfare 
as individuals and as a class is bound 
up in that of the community. Their 
present narrow policy of hostility and 
devotion to class interests, which is 
constantly shown in strikes, unfaithful 
service and unreasonable demands, is as 
harmful to themselves as to those 
against whom it is employed. As their 
industry is their sole source of wealth, 
so it is the main support of the whole 
country ; and if, through false relations, 
they are defirauded of that equitable 
award which is due to their services, is 
it not more truly their interest to unite 
their efforts for the adjustment of these 
false relations, than to add to the en- 
tanglement by fighting wrong with 
wrong? 

The present writer has no war to 
wage with trades-unions. He recog- 
nizes that some form of association is 
necessary for the protection of the 
laborer. The helpless operative who, 
friendless and alone, would be crushed 
beneath the heel of a rapacious em- 
ployer, is by their aid enabled to assert 
his rights as a free citizen, and to win 
fair treatment from a class who have 
learned to recognize the force that sus- 
tains him. But while they accomplish 
thus much good, they are also open to 
the charge of propagating much perni- 
cious doctrine. In the labor congresses 
which are annually held at much cost 
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to the working-mani instead of inces- 
Bantlj harping upon politics, and venti- 
lating false theories in regard to the de- 
ranged currency, why do they not take 
hold of those vital matters upon which 
the moralB| the health, and the happi- 
ness of the present generation, and 
generations yet to come, mainly de- 
pend? Let the above enumerated 
sources of loss and waste be exhibited 
and iterated and dwelt upon, and the 
lesson roundly enforced, that while the 
producing class are willing to conduct 
their afikiia thus loosely and unskill- 
fuUy, poverty and incessant toil must 
be their portion. Gould a merchant 
hope to succeed in business who bur- 
dened himself with a large share of un- 
necessazy expense, who allowed his 
employes to filch a portion of his 
profits, and who devoted but half his 
eneigies to the prosecution of his pur- 
suit? That the intelligent working- 
class permit their productive energies 
to be neutralized by this fatal inatten- 
tion to their interests and such false 
political economy, is due to the fact 
that their leaders are unfit for the re- 
sponsible positions to which they have 
been elevated, and that they are taught 
to obey more readily the counsels of 
their passions than of their common 
sense* It would be starting them upon 
a new career if they could only be 
raised out of that dogged selfishness 
which forms so unamiable a feature in 
the working class, and learn to recog- 
nize the &ct that their interest is iden- 
tical with that of the rest of society; 
that their welfare consists in an era of 
plenty and low prices, and that the 
greater the abundance that prevails the 
more freely the wants of the commu- 
nity can be supplied. Should the objec- 
tion be urged that low wages are not 
always compensated by a low cost of 
living, and that the speculator will de- 
range the natural relation of supply 
and demand to his own aggrandizement 
and the impoverishment of those who 


are subject to his exactions, I would 
say, why tolerate him in your midst? 
He is a foe to thrift, to economy, and 
the proper distribution of gains and re- 
wards; he produces nothing, he adds 
value to nothing, and you have the 
means of holding commercial relations 
with the producer without calling upon 
his interference at all. I have no space 
to dwell upon the beneficial effects at- 
tending the establishment of coopera- 
tive stores in Western Europe, but their 
unlooked-for success has demonstrated 
the fact that the distribution of com- 
modities can be effected at a mere frac- 
tion of its present cost, and that the 
existing antagonism of interest between 
buyer and seller can be effectually re- 
moved by the appointment of agents 
who shall perform the trust in the inter- 
est of the consumers themselves. 

One pervading error in the influence 
of trades-unions is to regard the wages 
system as a permanent relation — a 
finality. While this voluntary submis- 
sion to the rule of another class 
possesses the minds of the working- 
men, they need never seek for an amel- 
ioration of their condition, since one 
order of things excludes the other. 

** Jot* flxAd It o«rtain that wbatervr <Uy 
KakM man aslaTe^ tekei half hii worth away;" 

and firom a long and bitter experience 
of the relation of an employ^, I can 
confidently state that a man only im- 
perfectly enjoys the boon of existence 
until he is emancipated from the thrall- 
dom of a master, and can stand forth 
in the presence of earth and heaven as 
his own free agent. Says a British 
Quarterly Reviewer : 

''We do not regard the status of 
hired laborers as destined to be the per- 
manent condition of any persons but 
those whose low intellectual or moral 
calibre unfits them for independence. 
The tendency of advancing civilization 
is to supersede the relation of employer 
and employed by that of partnership, 
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either between operatiyes and capital- 
ists or among operatives themselres. 
The continued warfare which is every- 
where going on between masters and 
workmen, in the shape of strikes and 
tnm-oats, is indicative of the approach- 
ing dissolution of a mode of connection 
which has neither dignity nor fairness 
to recommend it. The course of human 
development will gradually eliminate 
both landlords and capitalists from the 
social organism; the position of the 
former will be occupied by the state on 
behalf of society, and the position of 
the latter will be taken by managers 
elected and removable by associated 
artizans collectively possessing the cap- 
ital in their business, and dividing the 
profits among themselves." 

But it must be remembered that this 
desirable consummation will not be 
brought about without effort. Let the 
working-class become once imbued with 
the feeling that it is disgraceful to their 
manhood, as well as injurious to their 
interests, to remain the hired vassals of 
capital, and a feeling will then be de- 
veloped which will spare no effort to 
shake off the yoke. They have the pe- 
cuniary means. The deposits in the 
savings banks of Ohio amount to 


forty-six x^Ulion dollars; in Pennsyl- 
vania they exceed fifty million dollars ; 
in New Hampshire they reach twenty- 
seven million dollars. Most of these 
large sums are the savings of the wages 
class. If the true spirit of commercial 
enterprise possessed the minds of these 
people, they would not be content with 
having their accumulated capital lie 
comparatively idle ; but would be eager 
to invest in cooperative industrial estab- 
lishments, thus enabling themselves to 
rise to the dignity of being their own 
employers, and also securing to them- 
selves the full reward of their industry. 
In the road thus indicated lies the 
only way to the successful solution of 
the Eight-Hour question. In order to 
live by fewer hours of labor, the work- 
ing-man must render his industry more 
valuable, he must secure to himself a 
larger share of his earnings, and he 
must be less wasteful in his personal 
habits. With these reforms introduced 
into his manner of doing business, he 
will be enabled more successfully to 
compete with his antagonist — the capi- 
talist; and this menacing evil of our 
social condition — the inequality of 
ward — will be effectually removed. 
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THE MAN UNDER THE BED : A STORY OF THE LAKE CITY. 


BT ED. POBTBB TBOMPSOIT. 


" Lore trfll nertr bear wisIaTlng ; 

gammer gmrmenti niit him beet; 
Bite iteelf Ii not worth haTing, 
If we 're by eompnleion blest." 

THE Strangest little farce has recently 
been enacted in onr neighboring 
city of Chicago. My friend Jim Dry- 
witt figured in it as one of the chief 
actors ; and the details of the affair have 
amused me to such an extent that I 
ahonld feel that I had defrauded the 
public of a good thing were I longer to 
withhold it. As is always the case in 
the peculiar episodes of this humdrum 
Hfe, a woman was at the bottom of it ; 
bat her conduct upon this occasion was 
such as may safely be held up for emu- 
lation — seeing that, though ''the course 
of true loye never did run smooth/' a 
little feminine tact and steady nerve 
may contribute wonderfully, in the end, 
to quieting down the ruffled current. 

Jim Dry witt was always what we call 
"an old boy/' and on meeting him, 
even now in his mature and lusty man- 
hood, it is with difficulty that a former 
schoolmate can resist the temptation to 
fltick pins in him, with the view to see- 
ing him make sudden and angular 
movements, so wholly contrary they are 
to his usual manner of deporting him- 
self; and our only safeguard against 
the danger of falling into this rude 
practical joking lies in the fact that we 
may take the next best thing, and grin 
to our hearts' content as we pronounce 
and linger over each well-remembered 
lobriquet, till Jim the school-boy 
seems to have come back to us, rather 
than ''Mr. James Drywitt, Wholesale 
Hardware Dealer, Chicago." 

In the days when we whipped tops 
and played at marbles together, and 


our chief exercise of ingenuity con- 
sisted in detecting the critical moment 
when we could safely count on biting 
an apple or executing some peculiar 
piece of pantomime without attracting 
the master's attention, the present Mr. 
Drywitt was known by a half-dozen dis- 
tinctive appellations, chief among 
which were "Old Jim," "Jeems the 
Sober," "Nimble Jim," (ironical, this 
latter was), and "Pet Bear," the last in 
reference to his stout, dignified, and 
otherwise bruin-like appearance. 

But school-days will be over all too 
soon, though to the adolescent throng 
they appear to be interminable; and 
our friend Drywitt had hardly attained 
to his majority before he hied away to 
the great Lake City, and, as I have 
said, having always been "an old 
boy," he had so improved his time at 
school, notwithstanding his thousand- 
and-one annoyances, as to be well fitted 
for business, which he speedily found in 
the hardware establishment of an old 
friend of his father's. He had been 
there V five years last autumn, and so 
well had he improved his opportunities 
and saved his means that he became at 
that time a partner in the house, instead 
of an employ^ ; and the world bid fair 
to go very well with old Mr. Drywitt's 
erewhile shock-headed son. 

It was my fortune to meet him at 
that period, as I had some time ex- 
pected to do. I had heard of his pros- 
perity, and naturally thought to find 
him in as exuberant spirits as he was 
ever known to indulge. But imagine 
my astonishment on first beholding 
him, after his five years' absence, to 
find him wan and cadaverous, hollow- 
eyed and hungry-looking, shaky in the 
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kneesi unsteady of arm, and almost 
lifltleBS ! 

"Heavens, Mr. DrywittI" said I — 
startled for the moment from the proper 
sense of decornm, and speaking to the 
merchant rather than to the school- 
boy — "are you dead, Mr. Drywittf , 

He smiled a kind of grim, ghastly, 
graveyard smile, as he took my hand 
and shook it with tremulous vehemence, 
but said nothing. " Ah 1" said I to my- 
self, " this isn't the same old Jim, by 
any means ; and yet the change is not 
at all what I expected. Something 
wrong here!" But I forbore to ques- 
tion him till after he had had some re- 
freshment and rest — he having just 
completed a tiresome journey; and 
then a friendly inquiry as to the state 
of his health elicited the necessary in- 
formation on all points connected with 
his welfare, as follows, and showed him 
to me in a new role : 

"Jeems, my friend," said I, "is it 
true that Chicago is suck a dreadfully 
unwholesome and pestilent place that 
even strong men can not resist the en- 
croachments of disease ?" 

" Unwholesome 1" he exclaimed, with 
a start ; " why, there isn't a city on the 
continent that can boast of a finer 
sanitary character and condition than 


M 


ours. 

"But yourself?" I suggested, in a 
half-questioning way, and glancing at 
his sallow cheeks. 

At this he turned upon me a mourn- 
ful look, and, clenching his right hand, 
smote violently upon his breast, but 
without uttering a word. 

" What I" said I, « consumption ?" 

"Oh, nol" he answered, "it is the 
heart I the mind I ' Canst thou minis- 
ter to a mind diseased ?' " 

"Ah-hal" I exclaimed, smitten 
with astonishment, as much by hearing 
" Old Jim " quote a poet as by the fact 
of his having been reduced to the verge 
of the grave by the derangement of 
fSwling; " I see I I see I" But this was 


uttered rather unconsciously, for I 
didn't see at all. There was nothing 
like either the whilom " Limber Jim " 
or the " Pet Bear " in this man before 
me, but rather of the worn-out and 
broken-spirited traveler, laid away in 
some city hospital to die. " But," I re- 
sumed, after a moment's pause, "I 
thought you were proeperoos and 
happy." 

" Prosperous I am, in a certain sense ; 
but bappy, no f" 

I could go no further. Mr. Drywitt 
was no longer a boy of any kind, and 
most decidedly was he no more the 
boy against whom we had mercilessly 
cracked our jokes a few years before. 
I felt that I had no right to indulge an 
idle curiosity at the expense of my 
friend's feelings, and I therefore re- 
lapsed into silence, thus leaving him 
fne to speak or not, as he should 
choose. I did not even look at hia 
&ce, lest he should detect an interroga- 
tion point in my eye. But my delicacy 
was wholly unnecessary, or at least served 
only to impress him with a notion of 
my sense of propriety ; for he presently 
called me to attention by thrusting the 
index finger of his left hand into my 
side with such force tbat I felt for 
a moment that the "Pet Bear" had 
come to life. I turned to find him gae- 
ing at me with something of the old 
look of simplicity and strength in his 
eyes, while a shade of embarassment 
was slowly stealing over his face. See- 
ing me ready to listen, he bent over to- 
ward me, raised his hand with an awk- 
ward but emphatic gesture, and rather 
growled than pronounced the single 
monosyllable — " Love I" 

"Gracious, Jeems I" I exclaimed, 
" what do you mean ? Love is a good 
thing." 

"Mine isn't I" 

" But, my friend," I continued, "even 
' puppy love ' is a charming weakness, 
a most delicious state of" — 

" Tou ought to know," he answered, 
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interrnpting me ; ''jon ought to knoWi 

for 70a nsed to have a spell with every 

change of classes at school." 

^' Good P' cried I, slapping him on the 

shoulder ; '' now 70a begin to be yonr- 

self again I now yon make yourself a 

credit to the Drywitt family, as yon nsed 

to be." I began to feel hopeful. 

"Tes," I went on, 'Move is a good 
thing— 

' lor what can earth prodnoa but lore^ 
To rapreaent the Joys abora 7'" 

" ' Puppy love ' may be," he replied, 
^'but mind isn't of that kind. With 
me — 

* A mighty pain to lora It if, 
And yat a pain that lore to mifl ; 
But of all palna, the graatMt pain 
It la to lova, but lova in Tain I' ** 

This was spoken in such a peculiar 
die-away manner, and so wholly differ- 
ent from that of the ere-time ''Nimble 
Jim," that I should have laughed out- 
right had he not turned on me a look 
so woe-begone that I began involuntarily 
to feel the deepest commiseration for 
bim, and instead of rallying him was 
rather desirous of learning the history 
of a passion evidently so unhappy that 
it was about to hurry my friend into an 
untimely grave. So I desisted from all 
manifestation of levity, and merely 
asked: 

"What I not reciprocated ?*' 

"Oh, yes, it is I" 

" How comes it, then, that you are so 
wretched about it? Obstacles in the 
way?" 

"Thafs it!" he hissed between his 
clenched teeth, and for the first time 
evincing vehement anger ; " that's it — 
obstacle I barrier! in fact, a Chinese 
wall I" and his whole air and manner 
were so strange for him that he seemed 
for the moment to lose his identity. 

"Tell me about it," said I.-' 

«I will," he said J "you're a kind- 
Bearted fellow, Ned, if you did once 
take too much pleasure in stirring up 


the poor Bear," and my suffering friend 
put on a faint smile, as we have seen 
the sunlight struggle through a deep 
cloud, on a gloomy day, and for a mo- 
ment overspread the face of nature. 

" Well," said I. 

W'Yes," he began; "I will tell you, 
because, as I said, you are a good fel- 
low, Ned, a good fellow." 

" I know that," I replied, for I per- 
ceived that, after all, poor Jim was a 
litUe suspicious of ^e, and was merely 
throwing out such expressions as these 
for a kind of feeler, to elicit some 
special assurance of my sympathy — a 
conditional promise on my part that I 
would take the whole thing seriously, 
instead of laughing at him, as he evi- 
dently entertained some idea I would 
do. So I thought to have my little 
smile in the beginning, and then really 
to settle down into the required degree 
of soberness, and fully acknowledge all 
the sympathy that I did truly feel for 
the disconsolate Jeems. " Tes," I said, 
making it a point thus to rally him a 
little at the start, " I know that, Jim," 
and I shook my head gravely, without 
looking up. But I felt renewed hope 
when I heard a low chuckle proceed 
from my friend, as I knew thereby that 
there was "life in the old Jim yet" 
" And you are, too, Jim," I added. 

« Am I, though ?" 

"You are, indeed, Jim, — if you only 
would ever tell me any thing." 

" Do you really wish to know ?" 

"To. know what?" 

"To know that — why, to know, to 
know — that is, to know that I am really 
very miserable?" 

" Tou've told me that already." 

" I know I have ; but to tell you how 
miserable I am ?" 

" I've pretty accurately estimated the 
extent of your sufferings," I went on } 
" but tell me the cause of them — that's 
what I'm afler." 

"Sure enough I" he answered, catch- 
ing and again settling down to the 
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gloominess of melancholy from which I 
hftd hoped to aronae him. ''Sure 
enough, I must tell yon the cause of 
them, but " (he said this with an effort, 
and seemingly under the apprehension 
that I would be displeased) ''say, 
now, Ned, won't yon really laugh *t 
me?" 

As I raised my head, he looked at me 
with some of the old simplicity, and a 
great deal of the old modesty and bash- 
ful reserve in his cpuntenance, and I 
needed nothing further to prevent me 
from indulging in additional banter. 

"No," I replied; "no, Jim, I will 
not laugh at you. I do really sympa- 
thize with you, and would be glad, if I 
could, to afford you not only sympathy, 
but aid." 

"I knew itl" he exclaimed, as he 
brought his hand down on my knee; 
"but then, as for aid, that's past hoping 
for. I'm a doomed man, Ned." 

" Let us trust not." 

"Past hoping for, my dear fellow — 
but you shall hear, nevertheless: A 
year ago, finding myself in possession 
of some little disposable means, and 
learning that a small but beautiful cot- 
tage, situated on Green street, not far 
from its intersection with Hubbard, 
could be purchased on advantageous 
terms, I accordingly concluded a bar- 
gain with the owner, and the lot, with 
appurtenant buildings, was duly made 
over to me. So delighted was I with 
my purchase, that I resolved at once to 
take up my lodgings there, as some re- 
lief, even if I should come to determine 
it only temporary, from the not too 
pleasant hotel accommodations to which 
I had long been treated east of the 
north branch of the Chicago, near my 
place of business. In a short time I 
had transferred all my personal effects 
frt>m my boarding-house, had purchased 
such other articles as were neces- 
sary to fit up a single apartment in 
comfortable style, and found myself, 
one pleasant evening, snugly established 


as a bachelor, at home. The novelty of 
the situation pleased me, as I was al- 
ways inclined to be quiet and re- 
tired"— 

" Jeems," said I, at this point, almost 
forgetting myself again, " I am aware 
of that." 

" Yea," he responded, " I believe yoa 
are. Well, as I said, the novelty pleased 
me ; and I went on for some time fancy^ 
ing myself the happiest of men. In the 
morning I rose with the lark — only we 
don't really have any larks in Chi- 
cago — " 

Here detecting, as I thought, some- 
thing like a dry humor, that we used to 
observe in Jim, beginning to reassert it- 
self, I thought I might safely indulge in 
a little smothered laugh; but it was 
short-lived, for the ray in him was eva- 
nescent, and I had scarcely manifested 
my appreciation before he groaned a 
dreadfully admonitory groan, and I re- 
lapsed into solemnity. 

"Yes," he now went on, "I rose 
early every morning, and afler setting 
my room to rights, I proceeded to a 
neat and exceedingly well-provided res- 
taurant on Milwaukee avenue, two or 
three squares away, where I have taken 
my meals ever since I removed to my 
cottage. Getting my breakfast here, I 
proceeded to my place of business on 
Ohio street, between the north branch 
and the lake shore. Returning in the 
evening by the same route, I took sup- 
per ; and by this arrangement, you ob- 
serve, I was subjected to no manner of 
inconvenience as regarded my meals, 
except the one at the middle of the day. 
But 'a change came o'er the spirit of 
my dreams,'" — 

Hearing this additional quotation 
from the poets, I slightly started ; but 
he laid his hand upon me in a depreca- 
tory manner, as much as to say that he 
wouldn't do it any more, and I became 
composed again. 

"Afler some weeks of this kind of 
happiness," he resumed, "I became 
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&scinated with a star oat of my sphere, 
and was — lostP* 

" You certainly didn't do any thing 
unworthy of a man, my friend 7" 

'^ But I did ; I acted the fool. I suf- 
fered myself to become enamored of 
one above my station, whom I proposed 
to drag down, and would have done it 
hsd not some one put in a remon- 
strance — a very practical remon- 
strance ! " 

^The lady, then, I understand you, 
was willing to be dragged 7" 
"She was." 

" It seems to me, that being the case, 
that you are not the great fool you 
would lead us to believe." 

''But I am. Why didn't I see at 
first that I was only destroying her hap- 
piness as well as my own when I de- 
voted myself to the task of winning 
her affections I Why didn't I reflect 
that I was only a poor clerk, and find 
out sooner that she was an heiress! 
that I was a stranger withal, and not 
the sort of man anyhow to win fathers 
and mothers — why didn't I?" 
" Love is blind," I remarked. 
^ Sure enough ; but it doesn't follow 
that his devotees shall be blind, deaf, 
and mentally obtuse." 

'' And yon mutually love each other, 
you say?" 

"Love each other!" and his pale 
cheeks began to grow red, and his 
frame to work convulsively. '* I adore 
her, and she isn't indifferent to me. 
She plainly says so. She even devised 
a scheme once by which I could secure 
her, whether the old people said so or 
not; but we were betrayed — grossly 
betrayed, and — here I am I" 

'' How came you to fall into this state 
at the first ?" 

''Why, one evening as I was return- 
ing to my bachelor's home, light-hearted 
and ' fancy free.' I met a young lady 
passing up Green street. Though sim- 
plj and plainly dressed, there was some- 
thing in her air that attracted my atten- 


tion the moment she appeared, though 
she was yet some distance off, and my 
eyes were involuntarily fixed upon her ; 
so that, by the time we met, my gaze 
had almost assumed the disagreeable 
character of a stare. She merely 
glanced at me, but it was enough to 
show me that she was surpassingly 
beauti^ and possessed of such win- 
ning grace as to make the very atmos- 
phere about her appear blest. 

" We had scarcely passed each other, 
however, before an accident happened 
which, though subjecting me to tem- 
porary inconvenience, hi^ the effect to 
attract her attention to me in a favora- 
ble manner. Upon that slight incident 
hung my fate ; and, though it was the 
doing of an act of kindness, my reward, 
despite of her approval, is life-long bit- 
terness, to say the least of it !" 

"But don't say that," I exclaimed. 
"Don't forget that though you have 
not received the recompense of regard 
yet, you may, after all." 

" Not in this world 1" 

" Let us admit that in a direct man- 
ner you may not. Still, your troubles 
may prove a necessary part of that dis- 
cipline which is to project you forward 
in that path of superior manhood which 
I remember you to have elected, some 
years ago, to follow." 

" Yes, I have thought of that ; but 
of what use can be disappointment and 
pain when they eat like a canker into 
all the springs of life 7" 

" Go on with your story." 

"Well, as I said, we passed each 
other, but had scarcely done so when a 
poor woman, who was driving along the 
middle of the street in a small market 
wagon, was jerked violently to the 
ground by her horse, some part of 
whose harness gave way, leaving him 
free to move forward and drag her out 
suddenly by the reins. She landed in 
the mud, which at that season and in 
that locality was dreadful. I hastened 
to her assistance, and, having helped 
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her to \i<et seat in her little vehicle, I 
caught her horse and hamessed him 
again to the wagon. I was mnddy from 
top to toe when the work was com- 
pleted ; bnt the poor woman showered 
her thanks upon me, and I turned away 
with a light heart, notwithstanding my 
sorry plight. Glancing up the street as 
I did so, I found that my fair enchants 
ress had stopped but a short distance 
off, and had evidently observed the 
whole scene. She turned hastily 
away when I looked toward her, but 
not before I had caught a glimpse of a 
pleased smile, the remembrance of 
which I carried home with me and 
pondered over all the evening. I flat- 
tered myself that despite of all the 
probabilities to the contrary, it was one 
of approbation; and that night I 
dreamed of more beauty and radiance 
and love than ever warmed the imagin- 
ation of Scheherazade." 

'< That's rather fanciful, isn't it?" 

" It's truth I" 

" Well." 

" Well, as you may suppose, when I 
went on the street again I watched 
eagerly for the form of the only woman 
who had ever, in any positive manner, 
enlisted my feelings. It was some three 
or four days afterwards, when I chanced 
to stroll out, afler supper one evening, 
along Milwaukee avenue, that I met 
her again. I fell into a tremor of excite- 
ment as we approached each other, and 
was no doubt looking flurried and awk- 
ward ; but I had the satisfaction to see 
that she recognized me, and as she 
acknowledged it by a gracious in clination 
of the head, I almost felt as if I would 
drop down on the pavement." 

<< Desperate case, Jeems I" 

'' Tes, desperate case. There I was, 
hopelessly in love with a woman to 
whom I had never spoken, and of whom 
I knew nothing, save that she seemed to 
have been pleased with the manner in 
which I performed an act of kindness 
for an humble stranger. But it was my 


fortune, or misfortune, soon to learn 
who she was. It became necessary in 
a day or two for me to repair in the 
evening to the house of one of our 
chief merchants, to arrange a business 
transaction which had been on foot 
during the day, and which my employ- 
ers had entrusted to me. 

''Imagine my surprise when, vpon 
my having rung at the door, it was 
opened by the very lady about whom I 
had for some time been deranged 1 My 
agitation at beholding her was so great 
that I stood quite still, when she 
glanced at my card and bade me to 
walk into the library, as her father, she 
said, was expecting me ; and it was not 
until she had repeated her invitation, 
and begun to grow much confused her- 
self, that I found myself capable of 
moving forward. She showed me to 
the room designated, and retired, and I 
was soon deeply engaged with the old 
gentleman in arranging the business in 
hand ; but I could not but indulge in 
the most positive self-reproach as I con- 
cluded it and turned away to my cot- 
tage (which now assumed an air of 
loneliness fbr me), for having suffered 
myself to fall into such an absorbing 
passion for one whom I now knew to be 
the daughter of one of our most 
wealthy and influential citizens, and a 
recognized belle of Chicago. The 
old gentleman, seeing that the transac- 
tion, on the part of our house, had been 
committed to me, took occasion during 
the evening to ask me curtly, ' Partner, 
sir?' 'No, sir,' I replied, 'only confi- 
dential clerk' — and he again eyed me 
narrowly, as he had before done in the 
morning, when I first saw him, and our 
business went on to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. I was at that time almost on 
the point of becoming a partner, and I 
have regretted bitterly since then that I 
did not do so before that interview with 

old Mr. . I am afraid that that 

word, ' clerk,' was the key which opened 
a Pandora's box for me." 
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^ ToQch lightly on the poetry, Jeema," 
said I ; ^ yon divert me from the gentle 
melancholy which begins to creep oyer 
me ^m the very nature of the sub- 
ject" 

" Very well. I will make short of a 
long story. It is scarcely necessary to 
tell how I gradually came to be a visitor 
to the family; and fonnd various occa- 
sions on which I might enjoy the com- 
pany of the lady. In my awkward 
way — and far more, I Uiink, by looks 
and actions than words — I fonnd means 
to acquaint her with the desperate na- 
ture of my passion \ and stranger yet, 
as I have intimated, she fully recipro- 
cated it. Meanwhile, I had become a 
partner in the house with which I had 
all along been connected, and believing 
myself established in business, resolved 
to break the case to the parents, and, if 
their consent could be obtained, to 
marry. But I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. They received my proposal 
with disdain, and forbade me their 
house 1" 

^ Monstrous 1" said I. 

^ Yes, it was cruel. She joined her 
entreaties to mine, but all to no pur- 
pose. They had already decided against 
me, in effect, before we made known 
our engagement, for they had resolved 
upon a marriage of ambition and con- 
venience, and my rival in their favor 
was the son of a certain broker, reputed 
to be almost fabulously wealthy. He 
had long been one among the suitors 
who thronged her " — 

''Boasting now, Jeems, are you?" 
said I. 

" No, not boasting ; but it is strange 
that she should favor me, bashful and 
ungainly as I am, rather than any of 
the gay young gentlemen who did throng 
her most persistently. 

"^ Well, as I said, this man whom her 
parents had selected had long been a 
suitor, but so disagreeable a one that 
she rather loathed than desired his com- 
pany, and was not aware of the inten- 


tion of her parents to force her upon 
him whether or not, until after I had 
preferred my suit to them. But now 
they commanded her to think no further 
of any one else than this man, and de- 
clared that she should henceforth re- 
ceive no other male visitors. This 
dreadful tyranny, combined with her 
disappointment, almost drove her mad \ 
and for me, I was frantic. We man- 
aged to meet again, soon afterwards, 
despite their vigilance as we thought, 
but really by their contrivance ; for her 
attendant, in whom she confided, in- 
stead of retiring from the room which 
she prepared for our interview, as we 
thought she had, concealed herself in 
it, and heard every word that was 
uttered. She had been bribed by the 
parents, and straightway informed them 
of a plan of elopement upon which we 
had agreed. The consequence was 
that, despite all our ingenuity, we have 
since been debarred from meeting, and 
have not been able to exchange letters 
for a single time. I learn that the 
favorite of her parents is an almost 
constant visitor at the house, and that 
they vow she shall be subjected to the 
most rigid surveillance till she consents 
to marry him." 

" Hard case I" said I. " But what do 
you mean to do ?" 

'^I know of nothing that I can do 
but to suffer I" 

" * To suffer and be strong ?' " I queried 
— rather lightly, I am afraid. 

''To suffer and be weak!" he an- 
swered. "I have lost my interest in 
life, and you behold me the most miser- 
able of men !" 

I could but condole with my poor 
friend. I plainly perceived that all the 
depths of his quiet but profound nature 
had been stirred, and that he was really 
about to be wrecked upon the rock of 
his affections, which should have been 
'to him a sure anchor of peace. 

But "vain is the help of man," I 
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mentally repeated over and over again. 
I could see no means of delivering him 
from the suffering and the danger, and 
beyond the mere matter of trying to en- 
courage a more hopeful view of the 
oase I made no attempt to go. A more 
outrageous instance of that stretch of 
parental authority, in which they pre- 
sume even ^'to fight against God," I 
did not remember to have known; and 
so far was I now from being inclined to 
indulge in jest and banter with him, 
that I was affected to unfeigned pity, 
and treated him during the remainder 
of his stay in our community with all 
the tenderness due to those who sit in 
the shadow of a great grief, and all the 
real respect proper to accord to one 
whom men had known on 'Change as 
the business man of broad views, excel- 
lent judgment, and good habits, '' Mr. 
James Drywitt, Wholesale Hardware 
Dealer, Chicago.^' 

Some two months after the conversa- 
tion above noted, it chanced that in my 
peregrinations I had stopped at a hotel 

in the beautiful little city of C , on 

La BeUe Riviere^ and was sitting at a 
window of my room which commanded 
a view of the wharf. A steamer was 
at that moment coming down, so that 
my attention was naturally attracted in 
that direction. Presently the vessel 
rounded to, and among the passengers 
who debarked there I noticed one gen- 
tleman whose movements struck me so 
forcibly that I was in a moment wholly 
absorbed in observing him. " What 1" 
I soliloqaized, ^^ can that be Jim Dry- 
witt? But no — Jim must be dead by 
now, or at least dried up and safely 
stowed away in some nook in Chicago. 
That can't be Jim." 

Never having been in the habit of 
corresponding with him, I had simply 
wondered for awhile after he had left 
me what turn his case, had taken ; and 
then, in the bustle of business, had for 
a time lost thought of him, except on 


some lonely occasions, when the mind 
would naturally go back in retrospection 
and linger over the more gloomy or 
touching phases of life. But this prea- 
ence at once brought him vividly to 
mind, and I found' myself so much in- 
terested that I sat staring out upon the 
scene below as one who had seen a 
spectre. After a little bustle in the 
crowd of passengers who had landed, 
and the usual confusion consequent 
upon the hackmen's struggles to secure 
customers, I saw the man who had 
attracted my attention hand a lady into 
a carriage, and follow her thither. 
"Surely," thought I, "that must be 
Jim. That air, that gaitl who else 
could furnish so perfect a counterpart?" 
I satisfied myself that his destination 
was to the house where I was staying, 
and then resolved to wait until afler 
they could be settled, when, I proposed 
to myself, I would keep an eye open in 
order to ascertain who the individual 
was. 

A half-hour afterwards, when I was 
quietly reading in my room, I was 
suddenly brought to my feet by a rap I 
rap 1 rap 1 on my door that fairly shook 
the room. To my invitation to " Come 
in," the individual responded promptly, 
and there, sure enough, was Jim Dry- 
witt — bodily before my eyes— his iden- 
tity unmistakable ; but now, instead of 
the cadaverous person whom I had seen 
two months before, this was the Jim of 
the olden time — the true "Old Jim" — 
the veritable " Pet Bear " that we used 
to stir up at school. Considering his 
wonted gravity, he appeared to be in 
any thing but sober spirits; and as I 
knew his aversion to all intoxicating 
drinks, I readily perceived that good 
fortune had in some way attended hxnu 
Health bloomed in his manly cheeks, 
and joy sparkled in his honest eye, 
while an unwonted flow of feeling 
seemed to be gushing over, and impart- 
ing to his motions something of mad 
activity. I was so surprised that I 
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dropped my book, and inyolunta- 
rily dropped into an attitude of defense; 
u though I expected to be attacked. 
He seized my hand and wrung it vio- 
lently. He then dropped into a chair, 
and, palling off his hat, gave himself 
two or three vigorous fans, although it 
was mid-winter, and the room was by 
no means uncomfortably heated. 

" Hi, Jeems I " I exclaimed, after the 
effects of the first surprise were past, 
^ what change has come over your for* 
tanes that, instead of being invited to 
your funeral, I now see you in this 
happy condition?" 

*' Got her I*' was his sententious reply, 
as he brought his fist down upon a 
table by his side with a force that made 
it quake. 

" What I that same one you were dy- 
ing about?" 

" That same one I Whom else could 
yon ever think of?" 

" Ah I Jim," I replied, " you are a 
sly dog. How did you manage it?" 

^* 1 1 / didn't manage it at all. She 
managed it." 

"Shel" 

"Yes, indeed, she! I should have 
been consigned to the shades long be- 
fore now if it hadn't been for her." 

" Do tell me about it" 

" I will, sure 1 It's a good story — it 
would even make ' interesting reading,' 
as our old friend, H. G., has it. I'll do 
it." 

'* Any poetry in it now, Jeems?" 

"Poetry I It's a complete poem in 
itself, and a dramatic one — only I can't 
tell it just as it should be done." 

" Well," said I, seating myself con- 
veniently, " I am anxious to hear." 

"You shalL When I got back to 
Chicago, two months ago, every thing 
was gloomy as death to me. But the 
snnshiue soon began to appear. I was 
:iitting at table in my eating-house one 
evening, when, just as I had concluded 
my meal, a lady who was in some way 
connected with the establishment came 

11 


in and handed me a sheet of paper 
folded in the form of a letter. On 
opening it, however, I could perceive 
nothing but a short note to the lady 
who gave it to me, in pencil, near the 
middle of one page, requesting the 
loan of a certain book, and signed with 
the name of my lady love. I gazed 
upon it in a half-demented way for a mo- 
ment, and could perceive nothing in it 
of interest to me except the name it- 
self. But the lady, observing that my 
' embarrassment was becoming painful, 
said in a low voice, 'Go home, and 
when you are alone hold that sheet of 
paper open before the fire.' 

"I fairly sprang from my seat, so 
sudden was the transition from doubt 
and perplexity to that of assured com- 
fort in store for me. It flashed upon 
me that the ' beloved of my soul ' had 
found a friend and a means of corres- 
pondence ; and I think the people along 
the streets believed me crazy, as I hur- 
ried home, with a wild and haggard 


n 


air. 

"Ah, Jim I" I interrupted, "you 
look a little wild yet, but not much hag- 
gard." 

" No — no I not much haggard I" and 
he laughed triumphantly. 

"When I had struck a fire in my 
ready prepared grate," he resumed, " I 
drew up a chair, and taking my ex- 
tended sheet of paper by the two upper 
corners, held it carefully before the 
blazing coal, and watched it with an 
eagerness that almost suspended my 
breath. Gradually the blessed words 
came out, till the whole sheet appeared 
closely written over in distinct charac- 
ters, and I, turning away from the fire, 
assumed an easy attitude and read. I 
felt the life-blood come back to my 
heart and course joyfully through my 
veins as I did so. There was hope in 
every line, and love warmed the whole, 
till I wondered that the very geniality 
had not brought out the words and be- 
trayed us. In this she told me not to 
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be despondent (as she learned I had 
become daring the few weeks of our 
separation), and not to fear — that she 
didn't mean to be forced into a union 
with any body, on any kind of terms. 
She designated a place where I could 
thrust letters through her father's gar- 
den wall without fear of detection ; or 
I could send them as she had done — 
with invisible tracing upon sheets to be 
used bj her lady friend in notes to her. 

. All her letters that arrived bj post were 
examined, she said, and every precau- 
tion taken to prevent her from com- 
municating with me^ yet she thought 
she could elude their vigilance suf- 
ficiently to keep up a safe correspond- 
ence by this means. Towards the last 
she hinted at a scheme which she was 
considering to cheat them of their game, 
even while they should believe them- 
selves making sure of it, and asked me 
if I could join her in any thing that 
promised success, but might fail, and so 
subject us both to ridicule and myself 
to some danger. 

"I read the letter over and over 
again, till at last every sentence seemed 
arranged and fixed in my mind, and 
then I set myself to reply. I wrote 
and re-wrote till I finally succeeded in 
condensing into one sheet all that I 
thought necessary to be said on the first 
occasion; and, though it was late at 
night when it was completed, I hurried 
away to the spot designated, and placed 
the (to me) wonderful and fate-fraught 
missive in its covert, to await her com- 
ing on the morrow. It would be of no 
interest to you to know what was in that 
letter, but it was to me — my soul was 
in it ; and it is sufficient to tell you that 
I didn't show any hesitancy — man 
though I am — in offering to follow her 
lead if she could only show me how I 
might hope to rescue her from the im- 
pending fate, and make myself happy, 

1 et the consequences of failure be to me 
what they might. 
'' This was followed up by a constant 


correspondence for ten days, in which 
time her plan was fully developed, and 
every thing so perfectly understood be- 
tween us that we felt ourselves prepared 
to make the venture. 

'* One Thursday morning, five weeks 
ago, it was known at our place of busi- 
ness that I was to 'leave on the early, or 
four o'clock, train for Gtilena. We had 
taken care that this intelligence should 
be duly conveyed to the parents of my 
lady. During all that week preparations 
had been quietly going on at their 
house for her marriage with the disa- 
greeable suitor. She had consented to 
the union, but with the stipulation that 
there should be only a very few select 
friends, and that the whole company, 
including herself and the bridegroom, 
should be dressed in the costume of the 
court of the Second Charles Stuart, and 
closely masked. It was also agreed 
that she should have the direction of 
all the minor details of the proceeding. 
It was thought to be a singular request 
on her part, but there was scarcely a 
whisper of remonstrance, so overjoyed 
were all to find that her opposition was 
at length overcome, and that their 
cherished wishes were about to be real- 
ized. 

" Accordingly I departed by the speci- 
fied train, and every thing went on 
without interruption at the merchant's 
mansion. Just after night-fall of that 
Thursday three or four carriages drove 
up, and, as their inmates alighted, 
ranged themselves near the gate which 
led into the gravel walk. Another 
came up shortly after the first ones, 
seemingly without occupants, as no one 
came out. It took position slightly 
apart from the rest, in a kind of shaded 
place, and the driver, closely mufBed, 
rigidly kept his seat, and feigned not to 
hear a word that was said, though his 
fellow whips made several attempts to 
draw him into conversation. 

^' It had been arranged that the min- 
ister who was to perform the marriage 
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ceremony sbonld take his place in the 
parlor, and that the bridegroom, who 
wu to be kept in the library till every 
thing waa in readiness, should await the 
bride's signal at the door, when he was 
to join her, and they were to repair to 
the parlor, where all who were present 
should be ranged on either hand of the 
minister, no persons having been chosen 
at all to act as special groomsmen or 
bridesmaids. 

''Promptly to time came they all, 
and there was no little alacrity dis- 
played in taking the designated posi- 
tions, as there seemed to be some haste 
on the part of the parents to conclude 
the farce, notwithstanding all the assur- 
ances which they had that their desires 
were about to be met. 

*' Between the library and the parlor, 
a single room of moderate dimensions 
intervened. In one comer of this room 
stood a large bed, and, singular freak I 
when all was in readiness in the parlor, 
she passed into this room, now dimly 
lighted, and instead of proceeding to 
the door of the library, as she was ex- 
pected to do, she walked straight to the 
bed and tapped lightly upon the foot- 
board; and, what may seem stranger 
stUl, the bridegroom instantly, but with- 
out noise, glided from beneath the bed 
and took his place beside her. She 
leaned upon his arm, and they stepped 
into the room where expectant eyes 
were watching for them. He handed 
the license to the minister, who at once 
proceeded to — " 

" To do what, Jeems 1*' cried I, almost 
beside myself with perplexity ^ '' to do 
what, now? Ton don't mean to say 
that she was first married to that 
man?" 

'' Tes I do, though 1 He straightway 
proceeded to perform the ceremony, 
and they were made one.'' 

'' Bless me 1 Are you distracted ?" 

^Only hear me through, will you? 
When the ceremony had been con- 
cluded, the lady turned, trembling with 


the powerful excitement under which 
she labored, to her parents and asked : 
* Father, do you approve of this V 

'''Indeed I do, my daughter, most 
sincerely.' 

" ' And you, mother ?' 

" ' I do, my child.' 

" ' And is this, indeed, marriage 7' 

"'Yes, it is,' answered the parents 
together, the minister chiming in. 

" ' But can't it be abrogated on the 
spot?' 

" ' No power on earth could do that,' 
replied the parents, and the minister 
confirmed it. 

"'Then,' said she, 'good night I' and 
the two turned and passed out quickly, 
leaving the company so astonished by 
the questions, and the nature of the 
last proceeding, that they kept their 
places for some seconds like statues, 
and no word was uttered until the sound 
of carriage-wheels was heard driving 
rapidly away. 

" ' My friends,' said the pastor, who 
was the first to find his voice, 'what does 
this mean?' 

" ' Some whim of the young people's, 
no doubt,' replied the father as calmly 
as he could, but evincing, despite of 
himself, some perturbation of mind. 

" 'It is a queer jest,' remarked the 
mother, as they all began to bustle 
about and show a returning inclination 
to talk, 'a very queer jestj and they 
knew, too, how anxious we were for 
them to partake of the repast which we 
have taken so much pains to prepare 
for them.' 

" The younger members of the party 
now began to laugh heartily at the droll 
turn which the affair had taken, when 
suddenly the door next to the library 
was opened, and a head was thrust in, 
enveloped in the same mask worn by 
the bridegroom, or its exact counter- 
part. 

" ' Why, William !' cried the old lady, 
' where is Sarah I I thought that you 
and she had driven out.' 
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" * Driven oat !' exclaimed the mjsti- 
fied man ; ^ why, I haven't even seen 
Sarah to-night I' 

'''What do you mean I' roared the 
father^ now thoroughly saspicions and 
exasperated ; ' what do you mean, sir 7' 

" ' I mean just what I say/ replied the 
other, stalking into the room and tear- 
ing off his hood, ' that I haven't seen 
her since I arrived here this evening I' 

" The younger women screamed and 
the mother fainted. The old gentle- 
man, black and blue with rage and 
mortification, stamped up and down the 
room like a madman. There, indeed, 
was the intended groom, but where was 
the bride 1 Ah ! my friend, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that she was gone — 
'gone glimmering' through the noc* 
tumal shades to the depot of the east- 
ward-bound train; and that, too, with — 
» Nimble Jim I' " 

" Come, now, Jeems," said I, " no such 
stories as that for me 1 You're slightly 
crazy yet, I see. Didn't you tell me 
just now that you took the train that 
morning for Galena ?" 

" Yes, but I didn't go farther than 
the next station, and wouldn't have 
gone farther than the depot, only I 
knew the old gentleman had a spy on 
my track to see whetiier I really meant 
to go or not. By the five o'clock 
accommodation I came back, and be- 
fore it was fairly light I was snugly en- 
sconced at home again." 

" How about that enchantment busi- 
ness 7 She seems to have conjured you 
up just at the right time by pecking her 
dainty knuckles on the bed-board." 

"Ah I there's the rub, is it 7 Well, 
when they found that I was gone sure 
enough, she was allowed perfect liberty 
between out-going-train times, and she 
smuggled me in at nightfall in the char- 
acter of an old man whom they some- 
times suffered to occupy a little room in 
the house for weeks together — making 
his home with them as he strolled about 
the city — a sort of public almoner, but 


useful as a tinker. She locked me into a 
closet in the wall till I could change 
my disguise from that of the old tinker 
to that of the young heir who was pre- 
paring to violate his manhood by mar- 
rying a woman whom he knew to loathe 
him. Then she hid me under the bed, 
lest somebody should find it necessaiy 
to go into the closet^ and so detect 


11 


me. 

" But it couldn't have been a legal 
marriage, after all. How about the 
Hcense7" 

"Oh, hoi we managed that well 
enough. The expectant bridegroom 
procured his at the first of the 
week ; and, on the day before the mar- 
riage was to take place, I went before 
the clerk and took out a license to marry 
a woman who put in appearance with 
me — a friend of ours who was in the 
secret — and gave the same name as 
that of the intended bride ] so the pa- 
pers were made out in due form, and as 
both of us had license to marry the 
same woman, it was merely a game of 
who should succeed in doing itl We 
calculated that the old parson wouldn't 
examine the document, and he didn't." 

"Jeems," said I, "you deserve an- 
other nickname. We should now call 
you Old Sly." 

" It wasn't I, didn't I tell you I She 
was the general-in-chiel^ and I merely a 
subordinate. But wasn't it handsomely 
done 7" 

"Very handsomely done, indeed. 
But how about the pantaloons here- 
after 7" 

" No innuendo, Ned I None of your 
jokes now! We'll have no trouble 
about that. We've been roaming 
around for the last few weeks to see the 
big cities out East, and waiting for the 
anger of the old people to subside. We 
reckoned on that, and were righl, for 
they've written to say that they forgive us, 
and that we must come home and live 
with them. As for the ' small clothes,' 
she si^s I'm welcome to them if I'll only 
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prove mjsdf worthy of them, which I 
mean to do^ I tell you I" 

Hereupon he seized his hat, and made 
a sadden start for the door — supposing, 
u he said, that she might be uneasy 
about him, as, afler he saw my name 
CD the register below, he had scarcely 
taken time to see her to her room be- 
fore he mshed off to tell me of his good 
fortune. He strode out, evidently im- 


patient to get back to his Sarah, prom- 
ising, however, as he went, that I should 
see her ; but he turned just as he was 
in the act of pulling the door afler him, 
and poking in his head, his eyes spark- 
ling with mirth and happiness, ejacu- 
lated : 

" Say, now, old fellow, don^t you like 
'Nimble Jim' in the character of ' The 
Man Under the Bed r'' 


WYOMING TERRITORY. 


BT A. O. BRACKETT. 


** From the Yale of TawaMnthft, 
From the Yalley of Wjoming, 
From the groree of Toacalooea, 
From the tw-ctt Rocky Monntaine." 

WYOMING Territory is a rectangle 
of land, placed in the heart of 
the wide Western domain, belonging to 
the United States, beyond the Missis- 
sippi. It is the youngest of the Terri- 
tories, and is named after the beautiful 
Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania, 
famed for the sad massacre which 
occurred there during the war of the 
Revolution, and rendered classical by 
the pen of the British poet Campbell, 
in his charming "Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming." As yet, it is the home of the In- 
dian hunter and his dark-eyed com- 
panion, and is a land of sublimity and 
wild grandeur, much of which will 
never know the softening influences of 
civilization. It is beyond the range of 
the buffalo, except in the northeastern 
portion, bnt is the haunt of the deer, 
mountain sheep, antelope, elk, beaver 
and bear, and many other species of 
wild game ; though as a whole it can 
not be considered an inviting field for 
the hunter. There are but few forests, 
and these are confined to the mountain 
sides. The plains below are covered 


with a growth of excellent grass, which 
will furnish abundant support for future 
herds j but the winters are very severe, 
and some of the high winds which pre- 
vail are almost intolerable. The face 
of the country is broken by several 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains, which 
stretch far away over the landscape, 
their rugged sides seamed by the storms 
of ages, and their tops covered, even 
during the summer months, with thick 
mantles of snow. The most noted of 
these ranges are the Big Horn, the 
Black Hills, Wind River Mountains, 
and several peaks — among which Fre- 
mont Peak, thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy feet high, is probably 
the widest known. The Tetons are in 
Wyoming or Idaho, it is impossible at 
present to say which, as no true surveys 
have been made. I saw them in the 
early morning light, half concealed' by 
the clouds, their long pinnacles piercing 
the white mists above, and rendering 
them landmarks visible over an im- 
mense stretch of country. They have 
been used to mark the trails of the In- 
dians over this land for years, and long 
before it was known to white men. 
Fremont Peak is one of the finest 
mountains in America — it is truly 
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grand, with its snow-covered summit and 
picturesque outline. 

None of these ranges hare been fairly 
and thoroughly prospected, and when 
they shall be, rich mineral deposits will 
be discovered, as well as other things 
necessary for the advancement and 
comfort of the human race. Some 
mines in the Sweetwater Mountains 
have been found, which are believed to 
be extensive, and promise well for the 
future. 

On the great plateau of the continent, 
lying in the northwestern portion of 
the Territory, are the head-waters of 
the Missouri, which empties its waters 
through the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico; some of the head-waters of 
the Columbia, which pours its contents 
into the Pacific; and Green River, 
which leads into the Colorado of the 
West, and thence on to the Gulf of 
California. 

This Territory is laid out more regu- 
larly than any in the Union ; in fact, 
nothing can be more correct than the 
geographical lines which surround it. 
They are comprised between the one 
hundred and fourth and one hundred 
and eleventh parallel's of longitude, 
west, and the forty-first ^d forty-fifth 
degrees of latitude north of the equator. 
It is bounded on the. east by Dakota 
and Nebraska, south by Colorado and 
Utah, west by Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, and north by Montana. It con- 
tains several large rivers, among which 
are the Nebraska or North Fork of the 
Platte, Green River, Wind River, Big 
Horn River, and the head-waters of the 
Yellowstone, which rises in Yellowstone 
Lake, a large and beautiful sheet of 
water. Among the smaller streams are 
the Big Sandy, Sweetwater, the head- 
waters of Snake River, Laramie River, 
on which Laramie City is located, the 
forks of the Cheyenne River, and Crow 
Creek, on which Cheyenne City is built. 
Some of these streams are of surpass- 
ing beauty, and abound in trout and 


other varieties of fish ; their banks are 
fringed with bushes, which in summer 
time present a most inviting appear- 
ance, and have been for ages the homes 
of the Indians. Here they dwelt in all 
their power long before America was 
known to the civilized world. Some re- 
mains of the former inhabitants may 
occasionally be seen, and their monu- 
ments on prominent mountain peaks 
even now serve as landmarks. Their 
trails encircle almost every hill-side, and 
they, with the buffalo, were the first 
road-makers who passed over the 
country. Had it not been for these 
trails, our early explorers would have 
found great difficulties. 

In traveling along the roads which 
have been used by emigrants for several 
years past, while wending their way to 
the gold mines of the Pacific Slope, or 
to the smiling valleys of the Willamette 
River in Oregon, one 'frequently passes 
human graves marked by head and 
foot-boards or piles of rocks. There is a 
sense of dreariness and desolation con- 
nected with having one's body buried 
by the roadside, which it is difficult to 
overcome. No grave can be more 
utterly lonesome than one which is 
made on these wide-stretching plains, 
unmarked by any sign of civilization 
save the wagon-track which reaches 
far away in the distance. 

In most countries railroads are built 
after the country is settled; but here 
exactly the reverse holds good, and the 
Union Pacific Railroad may truly be 
called the parent of the Territory. It 
passes through its entire length from 
east to west and near its southern 
boundary. The principal towns are on 
and near this route, and have all been 
built up by it. Cheyenne is a thriving 
town, where there are extensive ma- 
chine shops ; and this being the point 
where the road from Denver City, Col- 
orado, strikes the railroad, gives it ad- 
ditional importance. Three miles from 
here is Fort D. A. Russell, one of the 
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largest posts in the West, and one of 
the most disagreeable, on account of 
the high winds which prevail almost 
continually. Between thirty and forty 
miles away are the Black Hills, the 
outposts of the Rocky Mountains ; and 
Long's Peak, in Colorado, can be seen 
£Etr away. 

Laramie City is a thriving new town, 
and there is no small amount of rivalry 
between it and Cheyenne. It would be 
difficult to tell which contains the 
greater number of dram shops, eating 
houses, etc. Both of them, in this 
treeless section, are without beauty. 

The town of Sherman is at the high- 
est point on the Rocky Mountains over 
which the railroad passes; but the 
ascent is so gradual, and Evans's Pass 
is so wide, it seems almost impossible 
that it should be so. Near this place is 
the celebrated bridge across Dale 
Creek, which is one of the lions of the 
Pacific Railroad. It is a bridge of 
considerable hight, and being built 
across an immense chasm, presents a 
striking and at the same time danger- 
ous appearance. Fort Saunders, a mil- 
itary post, is about two miles from Lar- 
amie City; and Fort Steele, another 
post, is further west. 

Green River City is a mile or two 
from the railroad, and is now nearly 
abandoned. The gray adobe walls of 
many of the roofless houses present a 
cheerless appearance, and show that 
the place has already gone to decay. 

Fort Bridger is twelve miles from the 
raihroad, on the Black Fork of Green 
River — Carter's Station being the point 
to which goods for that post are sent by 
rail. This is a beautiful post, the white- 
washed quarters presenting a neat ap- 
pearance — the greensward being fresh, 
and the creek which flows through it 
being clear and pure. Far away to the 
south and west may be seen the snow- 
covered peaks of the Wasatch and Uin- 
tah Mountains in Utah. This post was 
named after James Bridger, a cele- 


brated mountaineer, who lived here 
many years while the country still be- 
longed to tbe Republic of Mexico. He 
is a hale old man, bearing his honors 
meekly, though proud of his wide- 
spread reputation as a pioneer and as 
a faithful and reliable guide. It was 
here that the army sent against the 
Mormons of Utah, under command of 
Colonel A. S. Johnson, spent the winter 
of 1857-68. Our troops suffered very 
much for want of salt and proper shel- 
ter ; and most of the animals belonging 
to the expedition perished. When our 
army moved on to Salt Lake City in 
1858, the Mormons abandoned the 
place and fled to the mountains. Our 
authorities at Washington then, for the 
first time, discovered that they had 
''drawn an elephant." They had the 
city, but it was without people; and 
upon being fully convinced of the fact, 
made haste to beg the Mormons to re- 
turn, and at once sent the soldiery be- 
yond the limits of the city. It was a 
huge but pitiful joke, and altogether un- 
becoming a great and enlightened na- 
tion. The leader of this fattx paa was 
afterwards a Confederate general, who 
was killed at the battle of Shiloh. 

In the month of May, 1869, 1 crossed 
over from Fort Bridger into Idaho, and 
as the party I was with reached the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, one of 
the most magnificent panoramas I have 
ever beheld burst upon our view. Far 
below us lay many beautiful valleys, 
through which we could trace the sil- 
very rills, and could easily see the 
course of Bear River as it stretched 
along in tbfe distance, while fiir beyond 
were the purple mountain ranges of 
northeastern Utah and southwestern 
Idaho, covered with snow, and their 
summits half hidden among the white 
clouds which seemed to toy and hover 
about them as if in love with their 
beauty and magnificent grandeur. The 
hills near by were clothed in green, on 
which lightly lay patches of snow which 
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had not yet tbawed, while the dark pur- 
ple and brown of the distant ranges 
blended in a scene of indescribable 
beanty and wonderfnl sublimity. The 
hues on the mountain sides, mellowed 
in the light of a clouded sky, gave a 
finish to the landscape, rendering it as 
charming as the most vivid imagination 
could conceive. 

Laramie River rises in the southern 
part of the Territory, and running 
northeast along the boundary of Lara- 
mie Plains, empties into the North Fork 
of the Platte ; Fort Laramie is situated 
near its junction with the Platte ; Lar* 
amie City, as before mentioned, is on 
the railroad ; so that this Territory has 
Laramie enough, in all conscience. I 
believe this was the name of a frontier 
man who lived years ago. If living 
stilly he can not complain that injustice 
has been done to him in the way of per- 
petuating his name. 

The Indians who live here are the 
Sioux or Dakotas, the Snakes or Sho- 
shonies, and the Bannacks. The 
Snakes, or Shoshonies, and Camanches 
all speak the same language. The 
Snakes of Green River are called Wash- 
a-kee*6 band, Wash-a-kee being the head 
chief among them. Salmon River 
Snakes are called Took*a-rik-ah, or 
mountain sheep-eaters. These two 
bands are genuine Snakes, all the others 
being inferior branches of the Snake 
family. This band lives upon the muf- 
flon or mountain sheep, which is the 
same or nearly the same as the mus- 
mon or musimon or wild sheep, de- 
scribed by the ancients as common in 
Barbary, Corsica and Sardinia, and is 
supposed by Buffon and other natural- 
ists to be the sheep in a wild state. 
The hunters call them big horns, and 
the stories they tell of these sheep 
jumping off the crags and cliffs of the 
mountains and striking on their horns 
and forehead, are quite wonderful. 
The inferior bands of the Snakes are 
the Salt Lake Diggers or Ho-can-dik-ah, 


who Hve near Salt Lake, in Utah, and 
were almost exterminated by the Cali- 
fornia volunteers in a fight on Bear 
River, on the 19th of January, 1863; 
the Salmon-Eaters, or Ag-a-dik-ah, who 
live near Salmon Falls on Snake River, 
in Idaho, and subsist on salmon ; and, 
lastly, the Humboldt and Goose Creek 
Diggers, or, as they are called, Tos-a- 
weet or White-Knives, and sometimes 
Sho-she-go or Footmen. They are sim- 
ilar in their modes of life and habits to 
all the other tribes in the Great Basin, 
consisting of Pi-Utes, Gos-Utes, and 
several other branches of the Utes and 
Digger Bannacks. 

The Bannacks are divided into two 
bands — Ti-ge's band, which roams 
about from Soda Springs, Idaho, to 
Fort Hall, and in winter lives at Wind 
River, Wyoming. Ti-ge-to-atse is the 
name of this band, which speaks 
a language different from that of the 
Snakes. The other is Piv-i-a-mo's, or 
Big Finger's band, which roams in 
winter toward the Yellowstone River, 
and in the spring returns to the vicinity 
of Virginia City, Montana, and the 
upper waters of Snake River. They 
encamp about all summer, living on 
the fine trout which abound in ihat 
stream. In the autumn they go back 
to the buffalo grounds. 

The Sioux, in the northern part of 
the Territory, are enemies of the whites, 
and seem determined to hold on to their 
country in spite of all obstacles. Forts 
Reno and Phil Kearney were estab- 
lished therein ; and at the latter place 
one of the most deplorable massacres 
of white soldiers that ever occurred in 
this country took place. This was on 
the 21st of December, 1866, at which 
time three officers and eighty-two men 
who had been sent out to protect a 
wood train which the Indians had at- 
tacked about five miles from the fort, 
were killed. The Indians demanded 
that the country north of the North 
Platte should be theirs. This was aa- 
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sented to by a governmental commis- 
aioUf and the troops were withdrawn in 
Jane and July, 1868. 

The present Governor is his excel- 
lency John A. Campbell, a native of 
Ohio, and an officer who served with 
much distinction during the Rebellion. 
He will do every thing in his power to 
advance its interests. Judge William 
A. Carter, of Fort Bridger, is an enthu- 
siastic friend, and seems fully im- 
pressed that Wyoming has a future re- 
plete with greatness before it He is a 
man who is using all his energies in 
assisting it, and good fortune must 
crown his efforts. 

But there remains every thing to be 
done, and it is a question not yet set- 
tled whether grain can be raised here 
or not. It is a good grazing country 
daring the summer ; but the winters are 
long and severe. Good mines will be 
discovered in the mountains, and these 
will attract a hardy and eubrgetic popu- 
lation. Nothing develops a country 
as rapidly as mines ; and our whole Pa- 
cific Coast owes its unprecedented ad- 


vancement to these great sources of 
national and individual wealth. 

The days of isolation for the Far 
West of the American Continent are 
rapidly passing away, and the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad opens a 
new era in the progress of our Terri- 
tories. That mines of great value will 
soon be found, and that miners and the 
attendant influx of population will flow 
into this Territory, is as sure as any 
event of the future. The dull and 
monotonous mode of traveling by wii^on 
across the Plains is nearly a thing of 
the past ; and he who has accomplished 
that feat will speak of it years hence as 
something which reflects great credit 
upon himself, and is certainly difficult 
to be realized by those who pass across 
now in comfortable^ cars on the Pacific 
Railroad. 

Meantime, let us wish well to our 
youngest Territory, and hope that her 
vast coal fields and immense plains will 
some day make her one of the brightest 
stars of the Republic. 


SHAKESPEARE AS PLATER AND POET. 


BT B. P. EVANS. 


IN former articles we have spoken 
somewhat in detail of the influences 
which surrounded Shakespeare's youth 
and early manhood — influences trace- 
able in his works, and also discoverable 
by synchronism in what we know of 
the associations of his home and of 
the manners and customs of his age. 
We need not dwell long on the snbse- 
qnent events of his external life. 
^ Being naturally inclined to poetry and 
acting," as old Aubrey says, he went to 
London. His arrival in the metropolis 
(according to Dyce) can not well be 


fixed earlier than the year 1586 or 
1687. There exists documentary evi- 
dence that he was in 1589 one of the 
proprietors of the Blackfriars' Theater. 
It is difficult to understand how he 
could have found time meanwhile to 
hold gentlemen's horses at the door of 
the play-house, or by what means he 
could have been promoted during this 
brief interval from the mean position 
of hostler to an ownership in the con- 
cern. This story — ^which does not en- 
dure the test of historical criticism for 
a moment — was first published by Dr. 
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Jdhnson, who claims to have received it 
from Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope says that it 
was commuDicated to him bj Mr. Bowe, 
who strangely enough makes no alln- 
sion to it in his Life of Shakespeare. 
Thus it grew up very much after the 
style of 'Hhe house that Jack built,'' 
and with no more substantial founda- 
tion to rest upon. Evidently it is a 
rope of sand that perishes in the twist- 
ing. Every great man, especially if 
his life has flowed away in deep under- 
currents of art or poetry, without mak- 
ing much noise among his contempo- 
raries, is pretty sure to become the 
nucleus of a whole systein of mythol- 
ogy. And with what poverty of inven- 
tion the same kind of trash is repeated 
from century to century I Seneca tells 
us that when Parrhasius was about to 
paint the '' Prometheus Chained/' he 
put an Olynthian captive to the rack in 
order to watch the writhings of his vic- 
tim and to catch the true expression of 
bodily agony ; and at Rome you hear 
how Michael Angelo crucified a poor 
peasant in order to give vigor and vital- 
ity to the pencil that has so often 
sketched the scene of Calvary. 

Shakespeare is said to have shown 
considerable talent as an actor ; indeed, 
according to Aubrey, " he did act ex- 
ceedingly well;" and Hamlet's advice 
to the players (the fiillest and concisest 
statement of histrionic principles ever 
written) evinces a subtle and profound 
knowledge of the theory at least. He 
is known to have played the part of the 
ghost in *' Hamlet," as Goethe also 
personated Orestes in his own drama 
of '' Sphegenia." The German poet is 
said to have shone on the stage with all 
the manly grace and beauty of an 
Apollo ; and it certainly required a 
form and bearing not less noble to rep- 
resent worthily " the buried majesty of 
Denmark." Tet Shakespeare does not 
seem to have liked the histrionic pro- 
fession — perhaps on account of the 
social indignities to which it necessa- 


rily subjected him. For, although the 
player was not, like the wandering min- 
strel, " a rogue by act of Parliament," 
yet he was held in almost universal 
contempt as a sort of vagrant and out- 
cast, a horror to all respectable house- 
holders, living perpetually under the 
dark frown of the magistrate, and man- 
aging only by great dexterity to keep 
on the sunny side of the statutes. In- 
deed, an act passed in 1572 ^' for the 
punishment of vbgabonds," was espe- 
cially designed to include those players 
who did not belong to one of the nobles 
of the realm. Such a condition would 
necessarily be intolerable to the sensi- 
tive and gentle-hearted poet; and in 
the one hundred and eleventh sonnet he 
thus bemoans his fate: 

** Ob, tor my rake do thou with VortaD« chide, 
The fallty goddem of my bumfal deeds. 
That did not better for my life proyide 
Than public means, which pnblic manners breed*. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my natore is snbdaed 
To that it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

Also in the one hundred and tenth son- 
net, he says : 

"Alas, 'tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the Tlew.** 

Very naturally, the sense of degrada- 
tion expressed in these passages soon 
induced him to quit the stage; and 
after obtaining a competency, he re- 
turned to Stratford, where he was re- 
garded as the most considerable man of 
the place. Here he lived for a number 
of years in the midst of friends and 
family, sending up occasionally a new 
play to London — where his twin-genius 
in the histrionic art, Richard Burbadge, 
was still enchanting the people of the 
metropolis Vj ^ wonderful persona- 
tions of "Richard HI.," "Hamlet," 
and "the grieved Moor," — but other- 
wise leading the tranquil life of a coun- 
try gentleman. He died on the fifty- 
second anniversary of his birth. One 
of his last acts was the exercise of hos- 
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pitalitj towards two of his best and 
most congenial friends, Jonson and 
Drayton. Nothing further is known of 
the circnmstances of his death or of 
the nature of the malady that carried 
him off into 

" The QDdlKOTwed coantry, from whote bourn 
No tnTel«r retunfl.*' 

Personally, Shakes{>eare was of a 
free, social nature. According to the 
testimony of Ben Jonson, with whom 
he had many ''wit combats" at the 
Mermaid TaTern, he ** had an excellent 
phantasy, brave notions, and gentle ex- 
pressions, wherein he flowed with that 
&dlity that sometimes it was necessary 
that he should be stopped." These last 
words reveal whole volumes respecting 
his peculiar literary character, which 
consisted in this : that no other man had 
such transcendent power of expressing 
what he felt and saw and thought. No 
other man has uttered such fine things 
OD all subjects universally. Coleridge, 
the eloquent talker, was a poor stut- 
terer in comparison with him. From 
'Uhe gray-coated knat" and the jew- 
eled ring on an alderman's finger, to 
the highest human thought and human 
deed, there is nothing which has not 
been transfigured and glorified by the 
vigor and wealth of his imagination 
and the unparalleled luxuriance of his 
diction. He had a full healthy mind, 
'^a brain exhaling thoughts and im- 
ages" and seeking vent in the club- 
room as well as in the drama. There 
was no taint of hypochondria in him. 
He kept his health by not too-anxiously 
caring for it, and was the last man to 
undermine his constitution by persist- 
ently feeling of his pulse and looking 
at his tongue in the mirror. It was in 
a metaphysical rather than in a melan- 
choly mood that he liked to talk of 
"that churl, death." Like his own 
Hamlet, he was prone to ponder the 
mysteries of man's origin and destiny, 
and in his contemplations was fond of 


hovering on the extreme confines of the 
finite, "pressing against the barriers 
that separate it from the unknown." 
This is more or less true of all poets of 
the highest order. To use one of Cole- 
ridge^s nice distinctions, they have an 
excess of the spiritual over the moral — 
a nature with the mobility of quicksilver, 
an organization like a photometer, in 
which the accumulations of ideal light 
and poetic susceptibility are measured 
by a certain tremulous sensitiveness. 
To this end all his faculties were hap- 
pily coordinated. That his soul waf 
easily swayed in every direction, proves 
the fineness of its balance. It was like 
those rocking stones frequently found 
upon mountain-tops, which a child may 
move with its finger, but which the 
sinews of Hercules could not overthrow. 
Yet, side by side with this cheerful 
temper, there was in him also a vein of 
melancholy peculiarly his own, " a most 
humorous sadness in which his often 
rumination wrapt him." Sometimes he 
even seems to be '* out of love with his 
nativity," and almost '' chides God for 
making him of that countenance that 
he is." In the twenty-ninth sonnet he 
''beweeps his outcast state," and wishes 
himself 

" like to one more rich in hope, 
Veatared like him, like him with fHends posseBsed, 
Desiring this man's art and that man's ecope." 

• 

In the sixty-second sonnet he speaks of 
himself as 

*« Seated and chopped with tann*d antiquity." 

Who would suspect, in looking at 
Shakespeare's portrait, that he ever 
could have envied another man's fea- 
tures? But, after all, this is a much 
healthier attitude of human nature 
than, like Narcissus^ to be enamored of 
one's own image. And yet, in the very 
sonnet which thus bemoans his ''dis- 
grace with fortune and men's eyes," he 
rouses himself again from thoughts of 
self-contempt, and draws such strength 
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and joy from the faithful aflection of 
his friend as to '' scorn to change his 
state with kings.'* 

Shakespeare's dramas may be divided 
critically into three classes, or chrono- 
logically into three periods. To the 
first belong " Titns Andronicus," " Per- 
icles,'' the trilogy of " Henry VI.," the 
" Comedy of Errors,"' and the " Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." All these are 
elaborations of older dramas; and we 
discover in them frequent outcroppings 
of the uncultured popular taste of a 
pre-Shakespearean age. They are not 
masterpieces, but studies, in which the 
young poet formed himself; they point 
to a stage in his development when 
Marlowe and Greene were still his proto- 
types and superiors. There is in them 
a certain discoloration that betrays their 
origin, like rivers which have their 
source in the union of many rivulets, 
muddy and turbulent at first, but clari- 
fying as they flow. Indeed, we hardly 
know whether these plays belong to the 
canonical books or to the Shakespearean 
Apocrypha. According to Malone's 
computation with respect to the three 
parts of "Henry VI.," "out of 6043 
lines, 1771 were written by some author 
preceding Shakespeare, 2373 by him on 
the foundation laid by his predecessors, 
and 1899 were entirely his own." The 
crudeness of these early dramas is seen 
particularly in the coarseness of the 
female characters; in Margaret, Eleanor 
and Katharina we detect tendencies 
wholly foreign to the usual refinement 
of Shakespeare's genius. Oervinus in- 
timates (without sufficient proof, how- 
ever) that this uniform portrayal of bad 
imperious women, such as he seldom 
afterwards depicted, was not accidental, * 
but simply the unburdening of a heart 
heavy under its own domestic infelici- 
ties. But we think it would be difficult 
to show any connection between Ann 
Hathaway and the terrible wives of 
Gloster an^ the King, or to discover 
any touch of bitter personal experience 


in the delineations of the Shrew. They 
point rather to the characteristics of 
the age out of which the poet grew 
and in which he still inhered — like the 
lion described by Milton, only half- 
shaped from the original clay and still 
"struggling to get free." Goethe has 
drawn many fine pictures of female 
character — the pure, womanly heroism 
and rectitude of Sphegenia ; the tender 
and sensitive melancholy of Mignon ; 
the ardent and passionate Clserchen ; 
the pure and confiding Gretchen. But 
beautiful and true as these portraits are, 
they do not have the power of Shake- 
speare's creations. So, too, the women 
of the Greek dramatists, Antigone, Al- 
cestis, and Electra, are' only impersona- 
tions of isolated abstract qualities, filial 
duty, conjugal devotion or sisterly affec- 
tion, stern statuesque embodiments of 
this or that virtue, which De Quincey 
compares to marble groups with "no 
speculation " in their cold, stony eyes ; 
no vital breath in their nostrils; no 
fine pulses of sensibility in their bosoms. 
It was not by photographing what he 
saw around him that Shakespeare pro- 
duced these portraitures. His women 
are ideal — that is, they are not tran- 
scripts from real life as he knew it, but 
are borrowed from the purity of his 
heart and the infinite riches of his pro- 
phetic imagination. 

To the second period of Shakespeare's 
dramatic poetry belong the historical 
pieces— " Richard III.," "Richard II.," 
both parts of "Henry IV.," "Henry 
v.," and "King John;" the erotic 
plays — "The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona," " Love's Labour's Lost," " All's 
Well that Ends Well," "Midsummer 
Night's Dream," " Romeo and Juliet," 
and "The Merchant of Venice;" the 
comedies— "As You Like It," "The 
Merry Wives of Windsor," " Much Ado 
about Nothing," and " Twelfth Night" 
No one can study these works without 
being surprised at the inconceivable 
rapidity with which the poet has freed 
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himself from the trammels of his pred- 
ecessors and vaulted at once into a 
position far above all h\s contempora- 
ries. He has passed through his ap- 
prenticeshipy acquired higher ethical 
and esthetical views of his art, and be- 
come conscious of his intellectual re- 
sources. . The characters are drawn 
with a firm hand; no weak line nor 
harsh and distorted touch in his delinea- 
tions. There is also a festive spirit in 
these productions, an exuberant energy 
and even exaltation of mind, which 
point to this epoch as the happiest of 
his life. Of the sixteen plays, only four 
are real tragedies. The severe Melpo- 
mene yields the sceptre to Clio,' Cu- 
pid and Comus. In these pieces we see 
how Shakespeare is the most genial of 
comic poets ; it is in this sphere that he 
appears in all his amiability and child- 
like kindliness of heart. His mirth is 
Uke the lark that fills the blue sky with 
laughing melody. In striking contrast 
to this witty and cheerful view of life is 
Ben Jonson's bitter satire, which, like a 
bird of prey, mounts into the air with 
shrill, carnivorous cry, only to pounce 
upon its victim and tear it in pieces. 
This happy tolerance was the natural 
fruit of his many-sided healthy nature. 
Great genius is essentially conciliatory. 
It sees good in every thing, without be- 
ing blind to the evil; it tempers judg- 
ment with mercy, and merges the hard 
law of strict moral justice into the 
tender humanity of poetic love. This 
artistic charity pervades all of Shake- 
speare's maturer creations and contrib- 
utes very much to their truthfulness. 
His comedy never degenerates into cyn- 
icism, as is often the case with Moli^re. 
In Moli^re, Tartufe is not merely a 
pious hypocrite, he is hypocrisy itself; 
Harpagon is not a miser, he is avarice. 
Thus these figures intended for persons 
are in fact personificatious ; the graver 
bears down so heavily with his burin 
that the characterization lapses into 
caricature. We laugh at them as we 


laugh at the pictures in ''Punch," 
where Count Bismarck is all brain and 
Napoleon III. all nose. This does very 
well for burlesque, but it is not artistic 
comedy. Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, gives us not mere abstractions of 
good or evil, but mixed characters, as 
we find them in the real world. Wicked 
as is lago, and cruel as is the bastard 
Edmund, they are still men — not de- 
mons ; it is possible for them, therefore, 
to awaken in us the " fear and sympa- 
thy " which, according to Aristotle, are 
the fundamental emotions of tragedy. 
These feelings can exist only where the 
character portrayed is of the same 
human nature with ourselves; from 
this likeness arises the fear that our 
fates may be similar, and it is this fear 
that excites sympathy. Angelo is a 
heartless hypocrite, but he has some 
sensitiveness to shame, and craves death 
from the hands of the Duke rather than 
mercy and exposure. And what a 
creation is Falstaff I A mass of humor- 
ous animalism, a cowardly and selfish 
libertine, with no love of honor, no re- 
gard for his reputation — only anxiety 
for his sensual economy 1 His material 
bulk has smothered in him every spir- 
itual faculty. His very wit is a fruit of 
his physical heaviness ; want and ne- 
cessity sharpen it, and the sole mental 
gift that he possesses is made wholly 
subservient to his physical subsistence. 
His soliloquy concerning honor, which 
has no worth in his eyes because it can 
not " set a leg," reveals the utter bru- 
tishnesB of his nature. And yet, what 
an interest the masterly art of the poet 
contrives to throw around his fat Jack I 
Our esthetic delight in him as one 
'' that hath out-villained villainy so far 
that the rarity redeems him," softens 
and even bribes over our moral judg- 
ment upon his vices. • And how admir- 
able is the scene of the old knight's 
death I His better nature reasserts it- 
self in his last hours, and the memories 
of childhood return to him in the 
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dreams of his final sleep; he played 
with the flowers and '* babbled o' green 
fields." 

To the third period of the Shakespear- 
ean drama belong a series of works dis- 
tinguished for their fine poetry and 
deep vein of thought: "Measure for 
Measure," ** Othello," "Hamlet," "Mac- 
beth," "King Lear," "Cymbeline," 
"Troilus and Gressida," "Julius 
GsBsar," "Antony and Cleopatra," 
« Coriolanus," "Timon of Athens," 
« The Tempest," " Winter's Tale," and 
" Henry VIII." In these productions the 
tragic predominates, as the comic pre- 
dominated during the second period. The 
unnatural disruption of natural ties, op- 
pression, falsehood, treachery and ingrat- 
itude toward friends, relatives and bene* 
factors — such are the scenes which fill the 
poet's imagination. This gloomy frame 
of mind seems to have been due, in 
part at least, to sorrowful experiences — 
the death of his only son Ham net in 
1596, and the unfortunate rebellion of 
the Earl of Essex in 1601, in which his 


friend and benefactor Southampton was 
fatally involved. 

It was by this last and noblest group 
of his dramas that Shakespeare's poetic 
supremacy was placed beyond a perad- 
venture. His genius has e£fected an 
almost total revolution in the aims and 
character of dramatic literature through- 
out the world. Stratford-upon-Avon is 
not only the goal of pilgrimage for the 
English-speaking natives, but it has be- 
come the Mecca of the human race. 
The walls and windows of his house, 
like the sides of Egyptian pyramids, 
are inscribed with names which repre- 
sent nearly all the peoples of the earth. 
His fame, as Schlegel predicted, will 
continue to gather strength, like an Al- 
pine avalanche, at every moment of its 
progress. He is like that bright central 
star in the constellation of the Harp 
which ages ago moved half-hid along 
our horizon, now flames in our zenith, 
and, as astronomers tell us, is gradually 
moving on to its predestined place as 
the pole-star of our universe. 


A NIGHT AND A DAY ON THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


BT E. P. WILLARD. 


THERE is a Persian tale respecting 
a traveler mounted upon an ass and 
riding along in transport on the high- 
way to Babylon, until by-and-by he saw 
a troop of beautiful men and women, 
clad in purple robes, with girdles of 
gold, approaching on fine camels. 
Their swifl pace made him so envious 
of their mode of conveyance, that he 
first wished his ass would grow of a 
sudden to a camel's hight, and then be- 
gan beating the poor beast. Dropping 
far in the rear, and relaxing his bridle, 
he sank into an unhappy reverie and 


fell upon the ground. In a few mo- 
ments he was awakened by a thousand 
voices, from a company clad in plain 
linen and riding beasts of burden like 
his own. They reproved his discontent* 
ment, spoke cheering words, and soon 
showed him a crowd of happy women 
and children on foot, bearing burdens, 
and going the same way. The merry 
song of these restored his spirits, and 
proudly remounting his ass he continued 
his journey. Before reaching the end 
of his route, to his surprise, he en- 
countered the first travelers in a sorry 
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situation, extricating themselves and 
their long purple robes and diamonded 
girdles from the filthj mud into which 
their tall camels had thrown them. 
The humble rider was led to see that 
pleasure and happiness do not always 
attend a lofty bearing. 

Oriental life is far different from the 
Occidental. In the one, humility takes 
the slowest pace, and even rank itself 
chooses the most ancient and winding 
pathways. In the other, hurry and 
speed belong to the most humble. No 
one is so proud as he who disdains the 
comfort of the steam-coach, or the par- 
lor luxury of a palace-car flying like 
the wind. The rattling, rocking Con- 
cord coach, with six horses, is deemed 
a modest, unpretentious servant to the 
dwellers amid mountains. But the 
word " enterprise " is so incomprehensi- 
ble to the Oriental, that to this day he 
and his kinsmen drive their stumbling 
camels over the Lebanon Mountains to 
Damascus, as their fathers did before 
them forty centuries back, by a crooked 
stony trail wriggling like a serpent 
along the terraced slopes — while close 
beside them lies a smooth graded car- 
riage-way, built by English capitalists, 
and straight as science could align it, 
which, from sheer hereditary fogyism, 
they will never venture to use. 

At the time of our story, the Occi- 
dentalfl residing under the shadow of 
the Sierra Nevada, in California, were 
in easy communication with their trans- 
montane neighbors in Nevada. Half a 
dozen years ago, the newly-graded road 
of a hundred miles in extent was sup- 
plied with new coaches, and a large 
stock of Eastern horses distributed 
along the line for relay. Burly whip- 
sters were assigned the task of making 
schedule time, by night or day, fair 
weather or foul, through mud and 
snow, separate or mixed as the case 
might be, and with a ton of human 
freight and half as much mail. By this 
means trips were made both ways 


daily; and if one could but keep a 
perpendicular posture up hill and down 
in the land of dreams for one night, the 
land of gold would not seem far from 
the land of silver, nor would communi- 
cation seem difficult from one to the 
other. 

It was after an unusual April storm 
on the mountains, that the eastward 
coach left the last town of rose-embow- 
ered cottages on the placer gold-belt, 
one Wednesday, at two in the afternoon, 
having on board an extra weight of life 
and luggage. The boots fore and aft 
were stuffed to excess — indeed, the 
rear one was inlaid with projecting 
trunks until it resembled the lean of a 
lumber pile; and the body-seats sup- 
ported the avoirdupois of nine grown 
persons — one of whom possessed more 
adipose tissue than the law should 
allow in one berth — beside an infant of • 
two years. Outside, in what De Quin- 
cey calls the sky-parlor, there were two; 
one prone upon the top, swaddled in 
mail-bags and buttressed by valises ; so 
that the clumsy load made the wheels 
creak and the thoroughbraces groan 
like the cordage of a gale-struck ship. 
Six magnificent horses snatched the 
monster along at a steady ten-mile gait 
by the hour — and over rain-gutters and 
sluice-bridges rocked the huge traveling 
cradle, and improvised a sort of lul- 
laby for the weary passengers with their 
iron hoofs on the stony road. The 
driver, a genuine Jehu, with a roughish 
surly look and a weather-worn exterior 
which indicated that his virtues had a 
correspondence with those of a singed 
cat, neither knew any thing, said any 
thing, or did any thing but watch a 
dozen equine ears, and keep six reins 
taut in his hands, and coax the off wheel- 
horse with the belly of his whip-lash 
every two minutes, invariably accom- 
panying the stroke with a tremendous 
solitary cluck. For two hours the coach 
rolled on up the first gentle acclivity of 
the mountains. The fragrance of roses 
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and the balmy breath of innamerable 
Tarieties of flowers which deck the open 
Galifomia landscape at this season, were 
Boon left behind ; the perennial thickets 
of manzanita and chaparral that dot 
the aspiring foot-hills with a lustre of 
green never to be forgotten, bj-and- 
hj marched around right and left and 
slowly retired from view. Already they 
were approaching patches of stately 
pines, the cooling shade of which the 
men outside welcomed with uncovered 
heads; while the coach, as if itself 
felt a relief from the hot sun, struck 
into a soft sandy track and became 
noiseless. Over twenty miles of the 
route had now been passed, and very 
soon, on turning an angle of the road, 
Jehu pulled up his panting steeds be- 
side a spacious bam fronting a park of 
sweet grass, and having a more business- 
like physiognomy than the dwarfish 
soil-stained hotel in the bottom of the 
ravine a little further on. It was the 
second relay station. 

A taU young man with a smooth- 
brimmed felt hat strode down from the 
doorway of the dwarfish establishment, 
shuffling a pair of heavy riding-boots, 
with a spur mounted upon the right 
heel, and holding in his hand an elegant 
Mexican bridle. In the space of two 
minutes — while four hostlers loosened 
the horses, leaving each unchecked to 
champ his bit on his way to the barn, 
and the other six, ready harnessed, cir- 
cled each into his favorite position with 
a look of proud intelligence, and were 
hooked to the coach ; and the four pas- 
sengers that jumped out had time to 
gap and shrug their shoulders and 
stretch their arms and jump in again — 
in this time the young man had engaged 
an outside berth of the driver, mounted 
to his position on the firont seat, and 
having bestowed his bridle under his 
feet, was ready for the journey. Be- 
fore, however, the traces of the wheelers 
were unknotted, the driver took his po- 
sition with his foot on the brake, and 


gathered the six reins as they were 
handed him ; and sifting them through 
his fingers to see that they were properly 
buckled and free of twists, he hoarsely 
shouted '^ All aboard 1*' and then, upon 
the slamming of the coach door, and 
the inside answer, ''All right!*' he 
grasped the whip out of the socket, 
bent the point of the stock on the dash- 
board to make it arrow-straight, and but- 
toned up his glove ; and now, telling the 
hostlers to hitch away and straighten 
up the leaders, of a sudden, with a 
cluck and a spring and a ringing whip- 
crack, the mettled steeds were bounding 
up the grade at frill gallop. When they 
had settled down to a good business 
trot, and the grade for some distance 
was free of mule teams, and the beau- 
tiful shelter of forest on the one side, 
and yawning ravine and variegated 
slope on the other, seemed to invite 
companionship, the young man, who 
had already ventured several unnoticed 
expressions of pleasure, turned to the 
whipster and cleverly asked : 

" Can you tell me what time you left 
Placerville ?" 

" Two o'clock." 

" Were there many booked for over 
the mountains?" 

** Don't know." 

"Did you get the steamer mail to- 
day?" 

" Believe so." 

''Are you certain yon have it on 
board ?" 

" No, I aint. A man aint certain of 
nothing in this world." 

The young man, whom we will call 
Clayton, thinking that somehow Jehu 
had been stroked the wrong way, and 
fearing to make bad humor worse, rode 
on for half a mile in comparative 
silence, but finally concluded to take a 
new tack and tickle the driver's most 
sensitive rib. 

" You've got a splendid pair of lead* 
ers on this beat. The near one has a 
fine limb and some sharp points, I 
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shoald 8sy. Don't joa think him the 
better one of the two ?" 

« Yea, he la." 

^ How faat do you think he would go 
vith a akeleton craft?" 

" Like the devil, if he had a chance." 

^'Oh, he ia a runaway, ia he? I 
shouldn't judge he had any mustang 
blood in him. Do you think he haa ?" 

" Yes." 

'' Did he ever run away with you 7" 

« No." 

'^ I should think it would take pretty 
sharp work to keep such a team in the 
track on a dark night." 

No reply — and he immediately added : 

" Particularly under the thick forests 
higher up on the mountains." 

Jehu said nothing, and Clayton ap- 
pended aundry other obaervationa ahout 
the road and the weather and the oui> 
look down the valley, just to ease the 
conversation from too sudden a break ; 
and by-and-by, hearing no response but 
an ungracious cluck, he first took a 
good look at the driver from head to 
heel, and then settled back in his seat 
and relapsed into reverie. 

Mile after mile flew past, and one fi^h 
team after another was exchanged for the 
sweaty, foaming stagers. The grade now 
led up a romantic cafion along a river's 
edge, and wound under gloomy mountain 
ahades in endleaa coil of ever aacend- 
ing planea, with the winding river. 
Banka of red earth and boulders here 
and there guarded the road on the 
right and left. About nightfiill, as they 
stopped for relay, and the driver van- 
ished into a bar-room for a few aeconda, 
Clayton turned to hia aeat-companion 
and remarked : 

''It ia unaccountable to me how 
people can truat their Uvea in the handa 
of these aurly aelf-important drivera." 

" Well, my friend, I don't think they 
are over-fed. They can't be proud. 
Night-work through rain and anew and 
frost will aooB wear a man down to the 
hard-pan." 

12 


" Yea, but thia fellow ia unciviL" 
"True^ but you don't know him. 
Tom Jonea is trusty. He won't say five 
words in fifty miles when the mood is 
on ; but, for all that, he ia the moat 
careful man on the road. He knowa 
nothing but his buaineaa — and he knowa 
that. Yea, air! every inch of hia sixty 
mile beat. Why, I know ladies who, years 
ago when he drove wild mustangs on 
the Silver Mountain road, would ride 
with him in preference to any other 
driver. Oh, no I he never had any bad 
luck; if he did, it always came out 
right, and the Pioneer Company never 
knew any thing about it." 

Rather quieted in his own mind by 
this unexpected defense of a man to 
whom he had taken an unbounded dis* 
like, Clayton began to estimate the 
probabilities of their reaching Straw- 
bury by supper-time. Knowing the con- 
dition of the roads and the depth of the 
snow on the mountains, he at once 
reasoned that Jehu's home-beat of ten 
miles would be a long atretch if he drew 
the coach to Strawbury. Clayton un- 
deratood from the paaaengera that the 
atage company had given orders to that 
effect, although for months hitherto 
they had exchanged wheels for runners 
at the station where they then were. 
But the rapidly melting snows had left 
much of the distance bare, and it was 
deemed best to get a wheel-track 
through the remaining drifts to this 
point. Accordingly, young Clayton 
made an artftil exchange of seats with 
an inside gentleman, who thought he 
would enjoy the luxury of an inoffen- 
sive cigar on the box, until they reached 
the next atation. Thia waa quickly 
done, and the coach rattled on. In the 
few momenta of twilight before they 
drove into the deep ahadow of the 
mountain, he had time to glance at hia 
fellow-travelera, from the front aeat in 
which he waa enaconoed. He waa 
aqueeaed between the other &t man 
and a broad-shouldered man like him- 
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self. Opposite sat three other men, 
one of them heavily whiskered, with 
spectacles ; and directly fronting him, in 
the middle, a very long, lean specimen 
from the gqld diggings. On the back 
seat was a sixth man, and two ladies 
beside him heavily veiled, one of them 
holding the child before mentioned. 
The ripple of conversation began at 
once, for they had already been bowled 
fifty miles that afternoon, and were be- 
coming accustomed to each other's 
Toices. Meanwhile we must learn some- 
thing of Edward Clayton. 

At twelve years of age he was an 
orphan in the mines. His friendly dis- 
position led him to perform a kindly act 
for which he had been abundantly re- 
warded. Retaming home one dark 
rainy night, he found a drunken man 
jammed in among sharp rocks and 
boulders, near a crooked pathway lead- 
ing between a water-flume and sundry 
sluice-boxes. He procured instant help 
and medical assistance to dress the arm 
of the wounded man. The unfortunate 
individual proved to be an able but dis- 
sipated lawyer residing in an adjoining 
township. Some months after, the law- 
yer found out the boy and took him to 
his own house. He soon furnished him 
with good opportunities and the means 
of an education, and subsequently sent 
him two years to an Eastern college. 
On the outbreak of the silver excite- 
ment in Nevada, in 1861, the lawyer 
had transferred his residence to that 
8tat«. He had practically reformed^ 
and at the time of our story held an 
oflScial position as Circuit Judge, and 
wielded an immense influence in the 
Carson Valley. Toung Clayton was 
still residing with his guardian, and oc- 
cupied a desk in his office. It was ru- 
mored that on his admission to the bar 
there would be a new firm established 
under the title of Brodie A Clayton. 

Presently the coach began to run 
more slowly, and at intervals to grind 
into the snow. The passengers, hungry 


for supper, whiled the time, first by a 
running fire of jocose remark, after- 
ward by a series of stories and thrilling 
descriptions of travel. At one point, 
when coach-driving became the topic, 
the dark-whiskered man with spectacles, 
whom they called " Professor," was say- 
ing, ''Oh yes, Pve seen these fellows 
turn the coach in the streets of Denver 
City with six horses on a gallop. And, 
gentlemen, it's not a clown's trick, but a 
business, to hold six reins untangled on 
a dark night, when the driver can't see 
the shape of a horse. Just think — six 
invisible reins and a sharp ear to keep 
the wheels on the edge of a high em- 
bankment. What do you think 1 Well, 
they're carefiil — I never knew but one 
driver, though, who would ever get out 
and take a lantern and examine the road ; 
more often they just ease off into a 
slough or pitch-hole, and hold the coach 
half gone over by the brake, and 
then"— 

The coach stopped. 

'' Halloo I you fellows inside, lean up 
on the right side I" 

''Aye, aye," was the response, and 
the crowd leaned — particularly the fat 
man, who nearly crushed Clayton — and 
the coach went down, down, into the 
mud, first one wheel and then the other; 
and, to the astonishment of almost every 
one, righted itself in good order. The 
ladies were quite frightened, but said 
nothing, and it was too dark to see even 
the expression on the faces of the men. 

" That, gentlemen, is a practical illus- 
tration of what I was just about to say," 
put in the Professor; *'in just that way, 
they hold the coach by the brake,^and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
there is no danger of upsetting." 

The Professor's remarks were very 
comforting to his companions — the 
ladies especially. The stories ran on — 
every one had to tell a story. Strange 
subjects were curiously dove-tailed to- 
gether. One had seen bears, another 
snakes, and a third was the original 
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owner of a gold claim that had yielded 
forty or fifty ihoasaad dollars. It was 
getting along into the night. The rock- 
ing of the coach showed they were not 
moTing faster than a walk. The white 
hanks close by indicated plenty of snow. 
Indeed, the fat man in the corner ob* 
Benred that the spokes of the wheel 
were cemented by it into a dense ngly 
ring. Presently they stopped stock 
stilL The driver, slowly winding the 
reins aronnd the brake, dismounted, 
and after burrowing in the boot for a 
shovel, began to clear away the snow 
from the fore-wheels, all the time coolly 
whistling a tane of his own. Then he 
took one of the side-lights and looked 
ahead ; then he trimmed the wicking on 
the head-light with his fingers and 
wiped the reflector ; then he silently got 
aboard and straightened his team and 
signaled them to pull, which they did 
with a vengeance, but without budging 
the coach. Again he whistled, jumped 
off, shoveled away at the hind wheels 
and under the heels of the off wheel- 
horse, again mounted on the box, and 
after some preliminaries of whip-touch- 
ing on the flanks of the weary steeds to 
encourage their spirits, brought them 
all into unison, and shouting ''GitP' 
with a mighty yell and a furious crack, 
the horses at length lifted the ponderous 
load on its way. About every twenty min- 
utes the stage now became snow-bound, 
and this ceremony had to be repeated. 
The frequent windings of the road in 
the narrow cafion made it impossible 
for the most skilful driver to swing such 
a long team into the snow around the 
curves, and keep the slipping wheels 
upon the bedded snow-track. At mid- 
night they were two miles fcom the 
station, with the snow getting deeper 
and deeper. Most of the passengers 
now relapsed into a disturbed sleep. 
Two or three, among them Clayton and 
the fat man — who had by this time 
proved himself a companionable char* 
aeler, equal to a story or a song — con- 


tinued their conversation at intervals 
into the small hours. The sleepy, lean 
specimen opposite, sagging back, kept 
boring into Clayton with his sharp 
knees. The broad-shouldered man, an 
English tourist, spoke of the mountains 
of Europe which he had visited. Clay- 
ton said little, except in the way of 
hints and questions to show that he was 
entertained ; and the jolly fat man set 
the company into a roar by an incident 
he had witnessed in an overland coach 
near Salt Lake City, respecting a care- 
less hunter who generously loaned his 
meerschaum to the driver for an after- 
dinner smoke, the bowl of which un- 
fortunately contained a pistol-cartridge 
from his clumsy pockets that suddenly 
exploded I 

About two' o'clock they intercepted 
the westward stage, plowing through the 
snow with a heavy load, and a man 
ahead with a lantern, and two others 
lagging behind with great snow-shovels* 
Brief and dry congratulations were ex- 
changed between the drivers, and the 
coach drove on down the cailon, leaving 
the lantern-man and the two workmen to 
return and pilot the way for Tom Jones. 
Their assistance was timely. At first 
the wheels seemed to roll more easily 
in the new track, but very soon it was 
evident they settled deeper into the 
damp snows than they did before. The 
horses were getting more and more 
weary, and every few rods the great 
shovels had to be brought into requisi- 
tion. The air was freeiing, but not 
bitter. A hoarse wind groaned through 
the pines and swept down the deep 
oailon. Clayton had fallen into reverie 
upon the weird scene around him, 
when all at once he heard the driver's 
voice, and felt the coach strain and 
slip, and then came a thrill as if the 
seat were going way from under him, 
and over he went against the fat 
man in the comer, and two or 
three others on top of him, all con- 
testing for the same corner. There 
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were shouts and slurieks, but no further 
motion of the coach* It had fairly up- 
set in a snow-pile. Tom Jones had 
stopped at once. In a very short space 
of time the coach was emptied of its 
liying ireighti* and a hearty langh was 
had when it was found no one was in- 
jured. Clayton handed the ladies out 
upon the snow-crusti and when they 
had righted the coach he assisted them 
in again. Seeing the station-light about 
a quarter of a mile away, with one or 
two others he walked on ahead and 
ordered breakfasts At Strawbury the 
table had been awaiting the eastward 
passengers all night long. He dried 
his boots by a roaring fire in a great 
log fire-place ten feet long, and soon 
passed into the dining-room. At four 
o'clock, just as the first &int glimmer 
of light streaked the brow of the moun- 
tain, Tom Jones reined his exhausted 
horses up before the hotel. He had 
been on the road fourteen hours with- 
out eating, and no one had heard a 
complaining word fimm his lips. 

At six, a four-horse sleigh stood be- 
fore the front door of the one-story 
hotel, awaiting the passengers for the 
mountain trip. Across the way was 
a baggage sleigh near the coach loading 
up. The bright day had dawned, and 
with its coming many restful, refreshed 
countenances were exchanged for the 
sleepy, worn faces of two hours before. 

As Edward Clayton was promenading 
the little piasza before the hotel, but- 
toning his great coat, he chanced to 
glance at the window close beside him, 
and saw a face which he immediately 
recognized. Bounding through the 
door he entered the room in the wildest 
haste and caught the figure in his arms, 
exclaiming : 

<< My dear girl— for a wonder 1 How 
came you here? How could you come 
without letting me know ? I supposed 
you were now on the sea. Not even to 
telegraph me of your arrival 1 You 
are almost cmeL" 


" Mr. Clayton^ are you not glad ?'* 

" Glad, even to ecstacy, to see your 
sweet face, but piqued at your daring. 
But how came you here ?" 

''In the coach, sir, last night. We 
had a rough ride and an upset, but I 
was not hurt a particle. A gentleman 
kindly lifted me out of the confusioui 
and—" 

"All aboard!" shouted the host 
through the doorway, breaking* off the 
sentence and hurrying them away, arm 
in arm, for the sleigh. Clayton secured 
a back seat beside the young lady ; the 
sleigh was loaded up, and last of all 
appeared the new driver, in a yellow 
blanket-cloth overcoat reaching to his 
knees, with boots muffled in gunny^ 
sacks, and a clean felt sombrero shad- 
ing his shaven face. He mounted the 
high seat, drew on his buckskin gloves, 
carelessly took up the reins and started 
up the road. Slowly they followed the 
shining track that led circuitously up the 
steep grade to the first summit of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

Clayton soon had the tangled knot of 
this unexpected meeting with the 
lady he most loved unravelled. He 
had been half expecting Miss Wy- 
man would reach San Francisco in 
May. At least, his last letter from her 
pen contained some such intimation. 
Two years before, while at a New Eng- 
land college, he had first seen her &ce 
and won her heart, and month by month 
ever after they had exchanged their 
vows across five thousand miles of sea. 
He had urged her by every loving word 
to undertake the journey, and meet him 
in San Francisco, but without receiving 
any very definite reply. She had ,howe ver, 
coyly dropped a little ''perhaps," upon 
which he had based much. It now ap- 
peared that a golden opportunity had 
been presented her of having friends to 
bear her company, by the April steamer, 
all the way to San Francisco. She re- 
solved to undertake the trip. Strange 
inner whispers, apart from those of 
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simple loyalty to loTe, helped to nerve 
her purpose. There was a drawing of 
her whole being toward the Occident, 
which she could not resist Clayton 
himself explained his absence from 
home. Business called him over the 
mountains into California. . He there^ 
fore had not received the telegram an- 
nonncing her arrival. When about to 
return, he had purchased a fine horse of 
a Mexican ranchero, and had ridden 
him some distance on the mountain 
road, when he got badly lamed and had 
to be left at the second station to be 
brought over by a teamster. He had 
already been absent from home longer 
than he intended, and was in haste to 
return. 

All these explanations, and many 
more, were mutually tendered by these 
tender lovers, and the hours flew swiftly. 
They had climbed the mountain, and 
were now on the first summit. The 
sky was cloudless. The crest of the 
Sierra Nevada rose up, crowned with 
the deepest, whitest snow; but no moun- 
tain brow was whiter or purer that 
sunny morning, than the hearts of these 
two, whose natures were warmed into 
one aU-embracing love. They were 
now in the tenuoua mountain atmos- 
phere, seven thousand feet above the 
sea^ but their spirits were lighter than 
the air. It was a beautiful and fitting 
thing, that nature should at once lift 
them into this heaven of purity. 

Descending into the great bowl be- 
tween the summits, where lay Lake 
Tahoe, miles away, glittering like a dia- 
mond, the travelers feasted upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. In 
the first descent there was a brisk trot 
and an application of the brake, spurt- 
ing the snow for a dozen feet behind 
the sleigh, like the jets from a water- 
cart ; but by-and-by, after the crust had 
melted, only the slowest pace was pos- 
sible. The horses stumbled along, 
corking their ankles, and sinking 
into the sluah up to their haunches. 


For a good part of the way, the patient 
driver permitted them to choose their 
own gait, and to walk. Even then they 
surged against each other, straining their 
limbs, and for miles stained the road 
with the blood oozing from their fet- 
locks. For long distances the primeval 
pines arched the roadway, graciously 
protecting them from the glaring sun- 
light Forests of tall cedars leaned 
against the surrounding slopes, while 
far away along the sky-line, spindling 
Douglas firs guarded the mountain 
peaks. At two in the afternoon the 
sleigh surmounted the second summit 
From this eyrie of snow they had an 
outlook into Nevada. Two thousand 
feet below them a warm snowless valley 
lay at their feet The view here pre- 
sented, of the precipitous descent and 
the silver thread of the Carson River 
winding through the valley, is one of 
the finest on the continent Down the 
intricate zig-zag '^Kingsbury grade'' 
of five miles, they plunged to the snow 
limit, which was half-way. Here they 
were transferred into a coach with a 
fresh relay of six horses, and bounding 
away around sharp curves they soon 
reached the foot of the mountain. But 
fifteen miles of level pebbly road, hard 
as a granite floor, now lay before themy 
which the no longer patient driver im- 
proved with an incessant flourish of hia 
long whip, and a vocabulary that kept 
all the horses but the light leaoers on a 
keen gallop for most of the distance. 
Emerging from the mountain shadows, 
the exbilerated passengers were soon 
bowled up before the express oflice in 
the goodly city of Carson, the capital 
of the State. 

It was arranged between Mr. Clayton 
and Miss Wyman that she should 
at once accompany him to the house of 
his guardian. It was his unbounded 
delight to bring her forthwith to his 
own home, and present to Judge Borie 
and his family the lady he had many 
times described to them in glowing 
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terms. Hnrriedly he led her through 
the opening in the Adobe wall to the 
front door. The family rushed to meet 
him, and the Judge pushed up his gray 
locks and extended them a cordial 
Western welcome. They stood and 
talked, and then sat, all the while pour- 
ing out a cascade of explanations and 
happy greetings, except Miss Wyman, 
who was silent Clayton, overjoyous, 
began depicting his good fortune in 
glowing colon, when he perceired a 
strange twinkle of the Judge's eyes. 
The Judge was narrowly scanning the 
young lady's face. 

'' Miss Wyman, from Berkshire ?" 
^ Yes, sir, my name is Helen Wyman. 
My home is in Berkshire, under the 
mountains of that name in New £ng- 
land.** 

" How long have you lived there ?" 
'' Since I was five years old, sir." 
^ Where did yon live before that?" 
^' On the Susquehanna Biver, at Har* 
persville, in the State of New York." 
'^ Why did you leave Harpersville ?" 
<< Because my aunt died, and Mrs. 
Wyman, whose adopted child I became^ 
moved to Berkshire." 

^'Indeed I have you no parents liv- 
ing?" asked the Judge, with emotion. 

" I know not, sir, that my own father 
is dead. He came to this coast when 
I was an infant. I would give the 
world to find him living." 

'' He Is living 1" broke in the Judge. 
'' Your name is not Helen Wyman, but 
Helen Boriel Yon are my own 
daughter 1 God be praised 1" — and he 
clasped her to his arms. 


This unexpected denouemeat «£• 
iected the whole household to tears. 
Clayton, glad beyond bounds, had a 
further history to unravel. It came 
out that when the Judge's first wife de- 
ceased, it broke his spirit and led him 
to hard drinking, and bore him on the 
first wave of excitement to California. 
Here he married again, after many ups 
and downs of fortune ) and finally, to 
break away from old associates, he 
moved to Nevada. The adoption of 
Edward Clayton consoled him in some 
part for the loss of his daughter, of 
whom for years he had been unable to 
find any trace. A great portion of 
Helen's life had been passed in obscu- 
rity, buffeted by trial, until at length a 
fortune fell to the hands of her kind 
friend Mrs. Wyman. It was then whis- 
pered in her ear, for the first time, that 
there was a strong probability her own 
father was still living. This secret 
she had never confided to Edward 
Clayton; but it had moved her to 
visit him at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. 

As the day departed, the golden sun 
threw a rich light into that happy home^ 
across the faces of father and children, 
and many others gathered in. In the 
foreground of the picture the children 
stood with love-joined hands, only wait- 
ing to be joined by law ; and while the 
long shadows swept across the valley 
that April evening, Edward Clayton re- 
hearsed to a merry company the story 
of his picturesque ride over the Sierra 
Nevada* 
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THESE HOBBT-RIDERS. 


BT MB8. H. T. RSBD. 


RIDING bobbies? Yes, we are. 
Haven't we aQ some pet notion — 
some Magnns Apollo — among our 
ideas, before wbich tbe lesser ligbts 
must bow ? Haven't we some beaatifal 
theory which, though sapported it may 
be only by imagination^ is nevertheless 
onr mental darling, in whose presence 
every-day thoughts are ignored 7 Com- 
mon sense is too often sacrificed npon 
the altar of specialities; and hobby- 
riders still invade the paths of science, 
the groves of literature, and even the 
sacred temples of religion. 

Look at the science of medicine: 
The world has but few fields of more 
importance than this. Disease dwells 
npon the fiur plains and along the 
bright rivers of earth. Death is reap- 
ing with rapid strokes a bountifhl har- 
vest; and while onr energies are spent 
in evading, as long as may be, the 
sweep of his sickle, we look anzionsly 
toward the world of medicine. But, 
alas! every Apathy'' becomes a hobby, 
ridden with seal by both physician and 
paUents. The '' Old School " ridicules 
the theory of " Similia Similibus 
Curanter^^ and grows mirthful and 
witty at the expense of high dilutions 
and tiny pellets ; while the advocates of 
infinitesimals turn their anathemas upon 
bleeding and blisters, calomel and fever- 
fiseders. Bntlol the ''Botanic" rider 
reins up his hobby, all laden with 
^ roots and herbs," and gravely informs 
the disputants that he possesses a pana- 
cea for all the ills that mortals inherit 
or create. While the people look 
wonderingly on to see the ^ doctors dis- 
agree " — while the sick man awaits the 
resnlt with burning brain and bounding 


pulse— -while bells are tolling and grave- 
yards are filling—'' Hydropathy " comes 
near, with her well-washed garments, 
condemning without scruple all the sons 
of Esculapins, and promising to wash 
away the physical sins of the multitud^e. 
We find in her train an enthusiastic pro- 
cession of pale*fiu»d bran-eaters, riding 
the hobby of " hygiene ;" ignoring the 
meat that was given for food, and con- 
suming the husk of the grain and the 
wayside weeds. They give wise disser- 
tations to prove that our long-lived 
grandfathers were wrong in their habits 
of diet, and that all the babies of a 
hundred years ago had their constitu- 
tions ruined by bad management. 
They forget that even the angels ate 
meat in the tents of Abraham ; and as 
their shattered nerves and disgusted 
stomachs pass before us, we can but 
wonder how many of them will live as 
long as the less abstemious patriarch. 

These hobby-riders are eccentric char- 
acters ; but we want some variety among 
mankind, and we are blessed with an 
abundance of that commodity. Just 
look creation over and yon will find any 
amount of similarities, but no dupli- 
cates. Adam's career began a long 
time ago, and since then the theater of 
earth has been well supplied with 
actors; but among them all no face has 
been the counterpart of another, no 
character has been repeated. Human- 
ity is a peculiar combination, all made 
up of physical outlines and mental 
irregularities. See that old bachelor 
over the way 1 His brain has been all 
one-sided fior a quarter of a century. 
His hobby is "Female Perfection." 
He is always sneering at womankind as 
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it is, and eommentiDg upon the im agi- 
nary Tirtues of the fortunate creature 
whom he still intends to honor some 
daj with his name. But he has been 
looking for that rare combination some 
twenty years. He thought he had 
found her once ; bnt, as he grew confi- 
dential, was surprised to learn that she 
was a little particular about the kind of 
man she married. Since then he has 
gradually grown into a chronic woman- 
hater. Wonder what such left-hand* 
ci phers were designed for 1 Can't Uncle 
Sam send them all on a mission to 
Central Africa? What an interesting 
colony they would make, and what a 
millennium they would havey unmolested 
by gaiters and crinoline 1 

But the old bachelors are not alone 
in their sinning. Don't we know of a 
woman that is ahead of them any day? 
There she is, with her gaunt visage tow- 
ering far above the ^ sisterhood." To 
be sure, her style of beauty is slightly 
angular, and very suggestive of the 
science of anatomy; but hasn't she a 
^ mission " ? She was bom long before 
^^ Woman's Bights" were, bnt woe to 
the unlucky human that dare question 
Aer rights 1 She is a reformer, gentle- 
men 1 She intends to revolutionize the 
world with that tongue of hers. Oh, 
that tongue I how it does rattle when 
she goes around the village to lecture 
the ladies on the faults of their hns* 
bands, until every loyal wife feels a 
pious inclination to box her ears. Let 
not all the '' strong-minded " take 
oflfense, for we know of only two women 
in the world to whom the above descrip- 
tion applies;— one is an old maid and 
the other a childless wife ; and both of 
them are just now making a hobby of the 
*^ Management of Infants." Have yon 
ever read Miss *~-'s ''Lectures to 
Yovng Mothers"? Well, that isn't a 
circumstance to her personal super- 
vision. These ''reformers" are death 
on babies, and rather abrupt on the 
question of discipline. Did yon ever 


see an individual of either sex who had 
wandered through the world "fancy 
free" for an indefinite number of years, 
that didn't know exactly how to manage 
their neighbors' children ? But if they 
do " commit matrimony " late in life, and 
are blessed with human olive plants, we 
usually learn that they grow up "wild 
olives " from the want of culture. 

The fields of literature are haunted 
with hobbies. Where did you ever see 
a novel that had not for its basis the 
same old story of love and matrimony 
that has echoed through the ages ever 
since Adam won the affections of Eve ? 
And what a similarity among their 
heroines — pale-faced girls nearly all of 
them, with decided tendencies to con- 
sumption ; but, strange to say, they live 
through trouble and hardship enough 
to kill half a dozen healthy women, 
and perhaps get well after their friends 
are dead. They have a faculty, too, 
of always looking well ; if they cry, it 
doesn't make their noses red ; and when 
reduced to poverty, and obliged to be- 
come servants, they can do all kinds of 
work without soiling their hands or the 
immaculate "white robe" in which 
they are always arrayed. Why don't 
they tell us how many white dresses 
they have, and where they can always 
get the everlasting "rose" to wear in 
their hair. And why, pray tell ns, why 
do they all make such a hobby of con- 
sumption ? Why can't they let some- 
body die with something else ? Even 
dropsy would be an improvement by 
way of variety. Who ever heard of a 
heroine with dyspepsia, jaundice or 
erysipelas, or a hero who was troubled 
with rheumatism, sore throat, or even a 
cold in his head ? No wonder that the 
persistent novel-reader becomes narrow- 
chested and hollow-eyed ;4>erhaps some 
of them die of consumption ont of par« 
sympathy. 

Novel-writers are not alone, however, 
in their tendency to specialities. Poets 
are troubled in the same way ; bat we 
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willonl/giTe otte illustrious example. 
Homer, the grmndest aDinspired poet of 
aoy age, made a hobby of his mythology* 
What would the IHad haTe been withoat 
it? Hardly readable, perhaps; and 
yet his ancient diyinities look qaite ob* 
jectionable to ns. Jore was rather 
snblime, to be snre, bnt he was always 
hnrling thunderbolts at somebody's 
head ; and Ynlcan was a fellow of some 
science — thongh we lack proof that his 
blaoksmithing eyer benefited anybody. 
Jnno was probably fine looking, bnt she 
wasn't a bit agreeable when things 
didn't suit her. Venus was rather 
pretty-— though no one knew it better 
than she ; and Mars was always a fighting 
character. Apollo played the harp, and 
sometimes used a siWer bow ; bnt one 
he was heir to, and the other he found. 
Not a divinity among them all could 
have made either of them — mythology 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
then, mankind must have something to 
worship. We remember reading about 
a people that worshiped a golden calf 
once, and they knew, better too ; but we 
r^pret to say that men will still worship 
such things, and between the gold, the 
calves and the greenbacks, there are 
lots of idols in the world now. We are 
growing very practical; and brown- 
stone fironts, with accompaniments, 
command more worshipers than Jove 
and Juno ever did. Those classical 
deities have all lost caste, except Pluto^ 
and he has more followers now than 
ever. 

There is no subject, perhaps, which 
has been carried to such extremes as 
that of religion. Pure and sacred in 
itaelf, its ideas and principles have been 
wrestled from their connection, dis- 
torted in their meaning, and made the 
hobbies of many fanatical riders. Here 
and there a bold reformer discovers a 
new and valuable truth \ but instead of 
wuting modestly for more light, he 
jamps on to his new idea, and gallops 
across the pages of ^' Church History." 


He is followed, of course, by a few; 
and, building up a new sect, he looks 
back into the fold he has left, and coolly 
informs its inmates that they are either 
'Most sheep," or have all turned to goats 
since his exit, and they have no chance 
of future happiness unless they will 
carefully step in every track he has 
made, pronounce his shibboleth, and 
acknowledge that but for him there 
could have been no salvation to the 
present age. Some are so jealous for 
their '' faith" that they grow very care- 
less about their work, while others think 
that it makes little difference what you 
believe if you can only keep your face 
straight They mistake 'Uhe blues" 
for religion, and '' settled melancholy " 
for sanctification. They see nothing 
but misery in the world ; and, with long- 
drawn fhces unknown to happiness,' 
they take it for granted they are pious, 
when the truth is they are only bilious. 
They go to meeting to '^ bear the cross," 
when perhaps they have been as cross 
as bears all the week. He who '' lived 
among the tombs" anciently was 
" possessed of devils ;" and we can not 
wonder at it much, when we consider 
the place of his habitation. These 
solemnities bring up their children on 
calomel and catechisms, and the young 
scions are sure to graduate on Dickens 
and dyspepsia. Why can't they see 
daylight in this bright world, all flooded 
with golden sunshine ? The grand old 
trees are filled with singing birds, and 
every warbler is a rare music-box, tuned 
and wound by the hand of God. The 
hill-sides and prairies are enameled 
with pearly flowers, and their fragrance 
is borne upon the music-laden breeze. 
^ Then cheer up, desponding pilgrim I" 
Let praise be heard instead of mourn- 
ing, and grateful hearts give out the 
joyous notes of love. The woof of life 
is saddened by many a griefwom 
thread, and marked by the dark stains 
of sin and death. Still, the Great 
Giver hath lent us more of joy than 
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sorrow — more rays of hope than clouds 
of dark despair. 

^'TlieN It no d«ftrth of klndnaM 
In tbii bright wwld of oan, 
And only in onr bMndn«0i 
W« cnll th« thomi for flowen." 

The path of life maj sometimes be 
shrouded ia darkness, and the thorns 
maj wound anew our bleeding feet ; bat 
hope and love still wait upon our foot- 
steps, while &ith gilds with glory the 
&ir hill'tops of futurity. 

Qentlemen, let your hobbies rest^ 
yon can't control the destinies of earth. 


nor hasten her course along the tiack of 
ages. A strong hand is at the helm, 
and all will yet be welL We need not 
fret our tiny lives with affairs that we 
can neither understand nor control. K 
we are true to ourselves and to God — 
if we work out patientiy the problems 
of duty — if we seek the poetry of life 
in the pathway of Tirtne and truth — we 
shall find many a bright gem of moral 
worth, and many a flower of happiness 
within our reach, while the great beyond 
IS full of blessings. 


TIME'S DBFENSE. 

Jfivm the Qtrman <^A. Attn. 
BT ALBVPjL. 

ON the table sparkle brightly crucifix and taper-light ; 
Judges are assembled round it, justice to dispense to-night. 

Present Time, the evil-doer, they have called before their bar. 
For their plans and resolutions he doth counteract and mar. 

But the one whom they have summoned — Time — has no spare time on hand ; 
Can not for examination in a court of justice stand. 

Whilst they are deliberating, onward he doth wend his way \ 
But he sends instead his counsel, and instructs him thus to say : 

^ Do not slander Time, the pure one, when the blame rests on yourselves 1 
' Time is like unwritten paper, stored away upon your shelves ; 

^ There you find it without blemish — if what on it you have writ 
You find so unedifying, pray, who should be blamed for it 7 

^ Time is like a crystal goblet, which transparentiy doth shine ; 
Yet sweet wine it will not yield you, if yon fill it up with brine 1 

^Time is also like a corn-field — but if thistles there are sown. 
Will it be a cause for wonder that no wheat on it hath grown ? 

'^ Time is like a field of battle — heroes there can bravely fight, 
Whereas cowards will find on it ample space for taking flight I 

^ Time is like a harp — when bnnglers wish to test its power and tone. 
The dire discord is sufficient to -make all who hear it moan I 

^ Then do ye like Amphion make it pour forth tones so sweet and clear 
That to life the stones may waken, and all Nature rush to hear T' 
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CHINESE ETHICS. 


BT Fmi.KK QILBEBT. 


THE modest tea-plant^ without per- 
fume or gandj foliage, has a mean- 
iog hardlj less bloody and significant 
than the rose of England ; for it was the 
innocent occasion of the Revolutionarj 
War. From that time 00, nature's 
symbol of modesty has also been his- 
tory's symbol of liberty. It is no mere 
poetic fancy that sees in the initial inci- 
dent of onr struggle for independen<j^e 
the prophecy of a future that is now 
just beginning to unfold. When the 
two great oceans were united by that 
▼ast chain of which the Pacific Rail- 
road is the last and noblest link, the 
two continents of Asia and America 
were also brought together. The 
Chinese question had hitherto been eoA- 
fined to the Pacific States, but the last 
spike of our great continental railway 
gSTe this problem to the entire nation 
for practical solution. 

In solving it, grave difficulties are 
sure to be encountered. Having dis- 
posed of Sambo, broken his chains, and, 
by giving him the ballot, eliminated 
him from politics (this task is so nearly 
completed that we may speak of it as 
an accomplished fact), we must next 
deal with Chang. The Asiatic question 
will not, we trust, approach the African 
b difficulty ; but it will most assuredly 
lead to a stubborn and desperate oon- 
ffict of opinion. Already the dominant 
democracy of California has for its 
cardinal doctrine hostility to Chinese 
immigration. As ''John" moves east- 
ward, this hostility will follow him, and 
very likely gather strength as it goes. 
In a few years he will be M omnipres- 
eot and irrepressible as the ubiquitous 
Patrick. Deplore or desire it, hinder 
or aid it, when the time comes the tide 
of immigration will rise and sweep on 


its course, laughing to scorn all puny 
opposition. The problem of China has, 
therefore, no parallel in importance. It 
is also complicated in the extreme, the 
popular ideas of Chinese civilization 
and character being for the most part 
wide of the truth. We shall in this 
paper confine ourselves to such facts 
and considerations as bear directly upon 
the solution of the practical question 
before us. 

Upon the very outset one is struck by 
the resemblance between the United 
States and China, or Chung Ewoh, as 
the people themselves call it. The two 
countries occupy substantially the same 
relative positions in their respective 
hemispheres. Their eastern lines of 
sea-coast are very similar in extent and 
contour. The same varieties of climate 
are found in both lands. Their rivers 
and mountains present a striking re- 
semblance to each other. These anal- 
ogies are neither fanciful nor triviaL 
It is further noteworthy that the polit- 
ical divisions of that kingdom have a 
general likeness to those of this repub- 
lic. The state, county and township 
divisions of this nation, correspond to 
the Shihpahseng, Fu and Hien of that. 
We may add, in passing, that while the 
area of China is nearly double that of 
this country, we have here about twice 
as many States. 

Bight here our chain of analogies 
abruptly breaks off, and a series of con- 
trasts present themselves. The Chinese 
cities are walled. The country is 
densely peopled. Instead of railroads 
there are sedans; instead of steamers, 
junks ; instead of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the most primitive implements 
of industry. While the American 
&nner, especially the Western, is noted 
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for broad acres and snpreme indiffer- 
ence to trifleS; the Chinese farmer has a 
mere garden plot, taxing and husband* 
ing its resources with the utmost care. 

Leaving the superficial for the inte- 
gral, the first thing to be considered is 
Confucianism, or, as it has been fitly 
called, Oriental Positivism. From 
whatever point of the compass we ap- 
proach China, we are met by it. The 
very air is laden with it. Confucius was 
not a speculative philosopher like Plato 
or Bacon, the founder of a religion like 
Jesus or Mahomet, a law-giver like 
Solon or Justinian, a reformer like 
Luther or Howard. He was like, yet 
unlike, all these. Nothing in the whole 
realm of the actual was foreign to his 
thoughts; nothing in the whole realm 
of the imaginary entered at all into his 
intellectual calculus. Herein he stands 
upon an isolation from all the other 
great and good men of the race, and 
herein we have an explanation of the fact 
that Chinese character is to be studied 
through a study of Confucianism. 

In the province or state of Shantung, 
and county of Yinchau, Ehoung-tsen 
was bom, B. C. 65 L His disciples 
t»klled him Kung-fust, " Teacher Rung f 
and the Jesuit missionaries latinized 
the title. He was bom of the tradi- 
tional " poor but honest parents.'* He 
early became famous for wisdom, and 
was drawn into politics. Finding, how- 
ever, the air of court uncongenial to 
his tastes, he gave himself to travel and 
instraction, in the hope of reforming 
current evils. Thoroughly honest and 
free from superstition, he claimed no di- 
vine afflatus, scorned the jugglery of 
miracles, and contented himself with 
the known. Introducing no novelties, 
he prescribed no quack nostram as a 
panacea for the ills of life. His won- 
drous genius was applied to the study of 
the ancients, and of institutions political 
and social. His contempt for the vague, 
inferential and hypothetic, " frae monie 
ft blunder " freed him, and foolish notion. 


With all his thoroughness, his teachings 
were far from being satisfying to human 
inquiry. What he knew nothing about 
he said nothing about. Questioned touch- 
ing death, that riddle of all the ages, his 
answer was: ''Imperfectly acquainted 
with life, how can I know of death T" 

The Confucian literature is extengivBi 
and its range of inquiry, as we have 
seen, is wide beyond precedent; but we 
have in five words the index to the whole 
system. It is summed up in what are 
called the '' Five Virtues," much as the 
Commandments of Moses and the 
Beatitudes of Jesus epitomize their re- 
spective systems. These Virtues are: 
Benevolence, Righteousness, Propriety, 
Knowledge and Faith. It will be ob- 
served that, so far as they go, these 
Virtues bear a close resemblance to the 
Beatitudes of Christianity. There is 
this noticeable difference, however : the 
doctrine of returning good for evil 
Confucius did not endorse. Upon one 
occasion he fell in with Laots, the 
founder of the Tauist sect, and the 
dialogue between them is preserved in 
a volume that has recently been ren- 
dered into English. Laots said : '' Con- 
fucius, what think you of the doctrine 
of the ancients, ' Thou shalt love thine 
enemy'?" To this the sage replied: 
"If I love mine enemy, what have I 
left for my friend? Be just to alL** 
This is noticeable as one of the very few 
instaiyies in which Confucius deviated 
from the ethics of the Chinese fathers. 

The key to his whole system, and to 
the moral character of the Chinese na- 
tion, is this: Reciprocity. By this ia 
meant : first, do to others as you would 
have them do to you; second, do to 
them as they do to you. This is some- 
what paradoxical, and Chinese classics 
are very elaborate in defining and ad- 
justing the relations of these poles of 
the Confucian sphere. The best way to 
at once get at a clear idea of the prin- 
ciples of this system, and the cardinal 
points in the^ Chinese civilizatioui is to 
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take np the Yirtaes separmtely. We 
will premise that the precepts of this 
great teacher are more thoroughly ex- 
emplified than those of Christ are bj any 
nation of Christendom. The tree may 
be known by its fmit, the frnit by its 
tree, to a degree remarkable. It is 
also worthy of note that, while Confa« 
cios passed over some great queries in 
silence, hia instructions hare proved 
80 satisfactory, as a whole, that Chris- 
tian propagandists find it next to im- 
possible to enlist the sympathies of his 
disciples by poeaching Christ and Him 
cracified. 

In the Chinese mind, Benerolenee is 
the first duty of man, and the primal 
condition of a wel1*regulated society. 
Without it^ social jargon would be uni- 
versal and chronic. This idea, like all 
idess in that land, has, firom the earliest 
date of history, been eminently practi- 
caL Not frittering itself away in fool- 
ish sentinsentality, it has wrought out a 
system of organized charity that even 
the benevolence of our nineteenth cen- 
tury has not excelled. The diamonds 
which adorn the brow of this pres- 
ent age, have irom time immemo* 
rial shone like stars in the crown of 
Chinese civilization. Orphan asylums, 
asylums for the aged, institutes for 
widows, for the blind, for helpless indi- 
gents, free schools for poor children, 
free dispensaries for the penniless sick, 
etc., mitigate the suffering and cheer 
the gloom of the unfortunate. Even 
iCnimals are remembered. In mercy to 
the tempted, societies have been organ- 
ized for the suppression of immoral 
books, and also for the dissemination of 
truth through the free distribution of 
moral tracts. In the large cities, his- 
torical societies are formed similar to 
our own. A people so utilitarian in 
their benevolence could hardly fail to 
exert a healthful influence, and stimu- 
late OS to more fidelity in the exempli- 
fication of the religion of Him who said 
<" God is love." 


By Righteousness, the second Yirtuoy 
is meant conformity to one's sense of 
duty — obedience to the higher law of 
conscience. In his great speech upon 
the admission of California into the 
sisterhood of States, WiUiam H. Sewaid 
proclaimed "the higher law" doctrine 
which placed him in the front rank of 
statesmanship | but more than two thou- 
sand years before he was bom, Confu- 
cius had even more grandly enunciated 
the same doctrine as fundamental to 
political and social economy. He did 
not claim to fully exemplify the doctrine 
himself, neither did he look to see it 
consistently held by individuals or by 
the government \ but the manly protest 
of the Chinese Emperor against the 
opium policy of Great Britain, showed 
that its political application was under- 
stood. A nd it is but j ust to say that the 
people of China are as upright in their 
business and social intercourse as any 
people on the globe. This is the con- 
current testimony of the best informed 
judges. When Bams exhorted his 
young friend Andrew to rise above the 
''hangman's whip" of fear, and do 
right from a sense of honor, he was, in 
point of fact, a trae disciple of Confu- 
cius. Not that the latter originated the 
idea — indeed, he could not get a patent 
upon any idea he advanced; but the 
wisdom of the ancients on this and 
other points he conserved and made 
vital and vitalising. 

As regards Propriety, the Chinese 
have ran into ridiculous extremes. 
Etiquette occupies as prominent a place 
in the esteem of the people as ethics. 
For the forms and shadows of right, an 
absurd respect is entertained. ^ Show 
me a dignified man," says a contem- 
porary American essayist, '' and I will 
show you a dignified fool." This indicates 
the current notion of this day and land. 
But in China the precision and polite- 
ness pf the olden times still obtain* 
What with us would be deemed incon- 
sistent with self-respect, is there thought 
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to be no iDore than the common dne of 
society. This obseqnioasness, as we 
term it, accounts largely for the kicks 
and cuffs of the Chinese in California. 
To our bnisqne Occidental mind, the 
Confucian sense of propriety is con- 
temptible. Without doubt <Uohn'* 
would do well, at least while among us, 
to adopt the freer manners of America. 
At the same time, it would not be amiss 
for our people to take a few lessons in 
etiquette from Confucius. 

Not being a believer in the super- 
natural, or rather in any revelation 
touching it, Confucius did not make 
much account of his fifth Yirtue, Faith, 
in the ordinary meaning of that term. 
That which constitutes the comer-stone 
of Pauline theology, and was the inspira- 
tion of Luther, did not enter into the 
Confucian system, even remotely. In 
his vocabulary, faith meant faithfulness 
in actions, truthfulness in speech. The 
binding nature of contracts, the duty of 
fulfilling pledges, the wickedness of 
slander, are not observed so closely, 
of course, in practice, as rigidly taught 
in theory ; but it still remains that no 
other nation can boast greater excel- 
lence in these regards. 

We have reserved the fourth Virtue 
to the last, because, even more than the 
others, it is the basis of politics. The 
others pertain to personal character, 
social institutions and intercourse, and 
to the principles of government; but 
this Virtue, Knowledge, underlies the 
very machinery of politics. The gen* 
eral value of education is not more 
highly appreciated in the United 
States and Germany than in China. 
To this is added that it is the one 
key to political power. In this coun- 
try a politician may be learned or 
ignorant, wise or otherwise, pure or 
vile^ honest or dishonest, without de- 
termining his success. These consider^ 
ations may have a bearing upon the 
case, but the great question is. Can he 
piJl the wires skiUfnllyT Upon his tact 


mainly depends the result. If he is a 
skillful figurer he is a good politician, 
and success opens for him the door to 
the palace built by, if not occupied by, 
American sovereignty. If he lacks in 
this qualification, let him abandon the 
political arena. In China, even more 
than in the United States, there is a 
''one thing needful." But there the 
wicker gate, the straight and narrow 
way, the key that opens the portal of 
power, is knowledge. Nothing else 
enters into the calculation. The 
Chinese office-seeker attends no ward 
meetings, makes no pledges, spends no 
money, makes no speeches ; he simply 
pores over his books, the fabled midnight 
oil of the student lighting him on his 
way. There it is no mere figure of 
speech to say '' Knowledge is power." 
This sjTstem, the suggestion of Jenckea* 
Civil Service bill, strikes one at first 
most favorably. There is so much dis- 
graceful and hurtful ignorance in our 
political world, so much demagogism, 
that we appreciate the advantages of 
the Chinese system, and feel disposed to 
ignore its disadvantages ; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the system is pernicious as a 
whole. The mere possession of knowl* 
edge is not evidence of statesmanship. 
^ With the knowledge of an angel," 
wrote Dr. Young, ''a man may be a 
fool." A retentive memory may go 
with a defective judgment, and industry 
as a book-worm with indolence in prac- 
tical matters. Webster was, as a 
scholar, left in the lurch by a class-mate 
who lived and died in a littie Vermont 
village, unknown to fame — and that, 
too, from no ilMuck, but for the very 
good reason that he excelled only in a 
faculty for memorizing. The competi- 
tive system has, in practice, been very 
detrimental to China. Originality has 
been dwarfed and progress retarded. 
The mere scholar is rarely a man of 
force and independence of thought. 
What McClellan with his school lore 
was in the army, Chinese statesmen 
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haye been in tlie politics of the Floweiy 
or Central kingdom. 

Id a general way, the Chinese have 
nndalj extolled mere knowledge. The 
past has its lessons and education its 
uses ; but it has been well said that ex- 
perience hangs its light on the stem of 
the ship and not the bow, while the 
danger is from breakers ahead and not 
from some pursuing fnrj. The cardinal 
defect of China is that there is no aspi- 
ration for better things and nobler than 
antiquity can boast Confucius himself 
was the veriest conservative of all the 
wise men known to fame. He had no 
ereative faculty himself, and did not 
foster its cultivation in others. The 
aettiog sun leaves a trail of splendor, 
but it is from the rays of the morning 
that vegetation most delights to draw 
inspiration. Progress, in all the 
grandeur of its meaning to us, has no 
synonym in the dictionary of Chinese 
civilization. This crowning virtue of 
our day and land finds no recognition 
in the philosophy or life of China. 

One of the main evils of this undue 
worship of mere knowledge, this exces- 
sive conservatism, is that, while the 
Chinese people excel as imitators, they 
have no inventive fiioulty whatever. 
We noted upon the threshold of our 
discussion the more superficial points of 
resemblance and contrast between the 
two lands and peoples, and now we 
have to add that, in intellectual char- 
acter, the cardinal diflference lies in 
this -~ one is inventive, the other imita- 
tive. We are very expllctt on this 
point, for it shows the preeminent fit^ 
ness of the Chinese to supplement the 
Yankee and round out American civil- 
ization. We have gone ahead and laid 
, the foundations; we must continue to 
direct affairs and keep society in all its 
ramifications on the track of progress. 
At the same time, we must be aided by 
relays such as China only can supply. 

A recent writer in one of our month- 
Hea, discoursed of << China in the 


Kitchen." Without doubt "China" wiU 
cook and do general house-work for us ; 
but it is wide of the mark to suppose 
China will be confined to the more 
menial industries, or be chiefly useful 
in helping Bridget. Already, '' John " 
has not only cooked, washed, mined 
and graded on the slope, but he has 
proved himself a most skillful husband- 
man, factory operative, type-setter, etc. 
Some of the grandest achievements of 
Pacific agriculture are due to his brain 
and brawn. The vast wilderness be- 
tween the Missouri and the ocean has 
reaches of desert alkali plains that no 
skill or culture can render productive ; 
but it also has immense tracts that irri- 
gation and laborious tillage can convert 
into a paradise. To that task the Chinese 
farmer is well adapted. He is familiar 
with the necessary process. As a tiller 
of the soil he has no superior. 

If, however, we were asked to desig- 
nate the main advantage, in an indus- 
trial point of view, likely to result from 
Chinese immigration, we should answer: 
Manufactures. Yankee ingenuity and 
enterprise, together with the abundance 
of our coal and of the various kinds of 
raw material, need only cheap and 
skillful labor to make America the 
workshop, the factory, of the world. 
With the help of China, we can realise 
a manufacturing greatness and wealth 
that shall eclipse England's palmiest 
day. 

We may, therefore, say that the 
Chinese question is a wheel within a 
wheel, being in its solution the solvent 
of the industrial, especially the manu- 
facturing, problem of the continent. 
Europe laid the foundation of a civili- 
zation in America that has already, 
even in its infiincy, surpassed, in some 
important respects, the proudest attain- 
ments of the Old World, ancient or 
modem $ and now Asia is beginning to 
furnish tlM neoessary material for devel- 
oping the full-orbed symmetric ideal of 
the futnxe to its grandest realization. 
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HARRIET BEEGHER STOWE. 


f[£ population of New England has 
been wittilj nomenclatured saintii 
sinners and the Beecher familj. There 
are so many of the Beecher family dis* 
tingaished, one way or another, that if 
there were no saints, and eren no sin- 
ners, in New England, it wonld still be 
a remarkable land — a land of illos- 
trions and of beneficent genins. Lei 
US consider briefly and in somewhat 
desnltory numner of the life, writings 
and statesmanship <^ the greatest of 
the great family, the author of ^ Unde 
Tom's Cabin." 

Up to the time when Mrs. Stowe 
achieved the most maryelous Uterary 
success in the history of works of fic- 
tion, and made possible the organiza- 
tion and success of the most marvelous 
party in the history of politics, her life 
had been that simply of a brilliant 
child ; of a Christian wife and mother, 
who had written some pleasing stories 
and some pious poetry. Her fiither, 
the celebrated Dr. Lyman Beecher, had 
a remarkably versatile genius, being' 
distinguished for great ability in polem- 
ical discussion, in pulpit oratory and in 
unsurpassed capacity for fun. He was 
the Tom Corwin of American theolo- 
gians — powerful in argumentation and 
perfectly irresistible in eloquence and 
wit. If the angris did not laugh at Dr. 
Beecher's wit they must be hypo'd be- 
ings. It sparkled with a heavenly light. 
The first wife of this remarkable man 
was Bozanna Foote, a grand-daughter 
of Qeneral Ward, of Revolutionary 
fame. The children of this union were 
Catharine, William, Edward, Hary, 
George, Harriet, Henry Ward, and 
Charles ;— half a doeen men and 
women of bright renown— -unanswei^ 
able argument against the celibacy of 


the Christian ministry! Harriet was 
bom in Litchfield, Connecticnt, June 
14, 1812. Her mother died four years 
afterwards; but her sweet and gentle 
disposition, her fine talents, her ex- 
alted character, had made an impres- 
sion upon her children which has never 
been removed. She motherly governs 
them yet The beautiful letter of Mary 
to the Doctor, in '< The Minister's Woo- 
ing," is a copy of a letter written by 
Mrs. Stowe's mother many years ago. 
The little girl spent her orphanage with 
her mother's friends, and with them 
acquired a love of the form of worship 
of the Episcopal church, which is prob- 
ably equal to her love of the more sim- 
ple form of the Congregationalists. 
Her father married again, however, in 
aboVit two years, and home was reestab- 
lished, with a '' beautiful lady, very fair, 
with bright blue eyes and soft auburn 
hair," telling the children she loves 
them and will be their mother. And 
she kept her word. This was Harriet 
Porter, of Portland, Dr. Beecher's sec- 
ond wife. In the new home the child- 
life of the future novelist was developed 
under circumstances peculiarly fovora- 
ble upon the whole. Dr. Beecher was 
himself a most admirable educator of 
children. He had the knack of being 
a child himself. He took part in the 
sports and in the studies of the chil- 
dren, imparting to them wisdom and 
receiving firom them the spirit and the 
power of naturalness, simplicity and 
purity. '' Come, George," said the Doc- 
tor, one night when a great quantity 
of apples had to be prepared for the 
annual apple-butter, ^YVL tell you what 
we'll do. You and Til take turns at 
the apple-peeler, and at seeing who'll 
tell the most out of Scott's novels." 
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The leeult wm a great deal of intelleo- 
taal enjojmeat and improvementy and 
a great deal of apple-batter, of all 
which Harriet had her fair share. She 
committed to memory many hymnS| 
and many chapters of the Bible; read 
every thing she could lay hands on, 
showing a partiality for Scott's novels, 
one of which — "Ivanhoe" — she and 
her brother George read through seven 
times in the coarse of a summer, so 
that they could recite many of its 
scenes from beginning to end. What 
with reading Scott, Moore, Byron, Ir- 
ving, and the old standards, the yalua- 
ble lessons of home, of ''Aunt Esther,'* 
of the excellent society of Litchfield, 
of the special teachings of her sister 
Catharine, Harriet Beeeher, at twelve 
jears of age, was a shy girl, who had 
acquired much knowledge, and could 
write ''compositions" remarkable for 
originality of thought and happy touches 
ofdelineationof Yankee character. At 
about this age she went to Hartford, 
where Catharine had opened a school 
for young ladies, among whonr were 
some since widely known, but none 
who were at this time so eccentric or 
80 studious as the plain but bright-eyed, 
curly-haired "sister of Miss Beeeher." 
Here Miss Beeeher completed her stud- 
ies, and then became an assistant in the 
schooL 

Meanwhile Dr. Beeeher had moved 
to Walnut Hills, near the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and was doing what he might 
to place Lane Theological Seminary on 
the road to success. Associated with 
him was Bey. Calvin E. Stowe, Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature, — a man of 
thought, of varied, culture, and of won- 
derful talent in story-telling. He prob- 
ably upset more heresy by anecdotes 
than has ever been upset by arguments, 
not to mention fires and. fagots. Early 
in the year 1836 Professor Stowe and 
Harriet Beeeher were married. She 
had before this published some poems 
and short tales, which are still read. 

13 


And now the "Semicolon Club" was 
formed, in its membership being not a 
few men and women who have since 
become distinguished in science and 
letters. Under its influence, in great 
degree, the Elizabethan era of Cincin- 
nati literature was inaugurated. Now 
it was that the " Western Monthly Mag- 
azine" flourished, under the editorship 
of Hall; that Mrs. Stowe, Catharine 
Beeeher, E. P. Cranch, Mansfield, Daniel 
Drake, 0. M. Mitchell, two or three 
Misses Blackwell, Caroline Lee Hentz, 
and others, became known to &me; 
that an impulse to literary pursuits was 
given which for years afterwards made 
Cincinnati writers famous; which es- 
tablished noted schools, colleges, and 
newspapers. There never has been in 
the West, perhaps, so brilliant a liter- 
ary circle as that of Cincinnati daring 
the years of which we speak. Mrs. 
Stowe was its acknowledged queen. 
Her contributions to the "Semicolon 
Club" were oilen received with great 
applause, whilst her stories in Judge 
Hall's magazine attracted general atten- 
tion and favorable criticism. Not long 
after her marriage a number of her 
" Semicolon " papers, and her sketches 
in the Cincinnati magazine, with some 
also which had appeared in Godey's 
magazine, were published in a volume, 
appropriately named the "Mayflower." 
And here the sentence of her literary 
life might haVe ended unfinished, at a 
semicolon point, but for the strange 
events which were taking place on the 
theater of American politics. Her time 
and thoughts seemed to be almost 
wholly absorbed' with the duties of do- 
mestic life. It was only seeming. She 
was in reality preparing herself for the 
great work of her life and of her times. 
Many of the Southern slaves at this 
time sought freedom by escape to the 
North. Cincinnati was an active station 
on the underground railroad, and Wal- 
nut Hills was the depot Many a slave 
was concealed in Professor Stowe's 
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house. From these Mrs. Stowe learned 
what slavery was. She saw its terrible 
effects t00| both npon the slave and the 
free, in the conrse of many visits to 
Kentucky and other parts of the conn- 
try where slavery existed. There was 
no place where she could have seen 
more clearly how the public had be- 
come more than demoralized by the 
baleful influence of the wicked system. 
There were many stout-hearted Aboli- 
tionists at Cincinnati ; but the combined 
influences of politics, of polite society, 
and of the Christian church itself, ex- 
erted all their blandishments, all their 
power, to put those Abolitionists down. 
It was there and then that Salmon P. 
Chase, with a courage that was sub- 
lime, braved political, professional, so- 
cial, even personal ostracism, and as- 
sassination, in behalf of the principle 
and the practice of freedom. But he 
did not prevail. The evil triumphed. 
With here and there an exception, the 
whole people, whether of the clergy or 
the laity, bowed the knee to Baal. 
There is nothing more contemptible 
than the statesmanship of that era, un- 
less it be the Christian religion of that 
era. They united in driving the cold 
iron into the soul of the enslaved 
nation, and then into the soul of the 
enslaving nation. The questions which 
divided the political parties of the times 
were utterly without importance. The 
old circular twaddle of the Sophists 
was wisdom indeed, in comparison with 
the political discussions of those days. 
They fittingly culminated in the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Act by 
Congress, and a powerful attempt to 
have Christianity wholly devoted to the 
business of rendering unto Caesar the 
things that are God's. Daniel Web- 
ster, of New England, and Henry Clay, 
of the South, were the best representa- 
tives of the statesmanship of the times, 
no doubt. Both had been opposed to 
African slavery, but both labored with 
all their might and main for the en- 


slavement of the Anglo-Saxon race on 
this continent— for that is what the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law meant. The people 
seemed to aquiesce with willingness, 
yea, with pleasure. Both the political 
parties of the times accepted the meas- 
ure as a finality — as a triumph of states- 
manship and wisdom over fanaticism 
and folly t The dreary drivel of the 
public men of those times it is even yet 
almost sickening to consider. The in- 
tellectual ruin of Webster was com- 
plete. His 7th of March speech, show- 
ing the awful pit into which he was 
about to cast himself headlong, scarcely 
less than archangel ruined, is one of 
the saddest facts of history. The herd 
of public men who followed him were 
of less account. 

That they did not drag the nation 
down with them to a common ruin, and 
put off the triumph of liberty for many 
generations, was due to the fine audac- 
ity of the Abolitionists, and notably to 
a work of creative genius which ap- 
peared about this time, and, rapidly 
going ' to all the households of the 
land and of Christendom, aroused a sym- 
pathy for the slave and a love of free- 
dom through which the slave and free- 
dom at length gained a signal victory. 
This work was Mrs. Stowe's story of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin," than which there 
is no finer example of the truth long 
ago uttered, that books govern the 
world. 

During the latter years of the com- 
promising period of our politics, and 
even since, the partisan journals of 
our national capital were noted for 
servility on the one hand or brilliant 
gushings of what can only be called 
newspaperial prize-fighting on the other. 
An exception must be made in favor of 
''The National Era," under the editorship 
of Dr. Bailey. Whether thereto inspired 
in any degree by a friend and guest in 
the person of a young and very remark- 
able lady, since known to fame under 
the nom de plume of '* Gail Hamilton " 
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«- terror of bad husbands and cowards 
generally — it is certain that Dr. Bailey 
rendered beneficent aid to liberty in the 
newspaper which we have named. It 
was in this paper that "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" first appeared; the result of a 
bargain, in which the consideration was 
insignificant, for . a story in illustration 
of the folly, and madness, and wicked- 
ness of slavery, and particularly of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The time was 
propitious. The " Era" fairly leaped into 
a circulation all over the country. As 
the story unraveled itself week by week, 
and the characters and incidents grew 
in interest with the unfolding of the 
plot, the paper was every where awaited 
with impatience. In every college of 
the North, in thousands of families, the 
story was read to classes, or clubs, and 
around domestic hearths, and then sent 
to bring like gratification to other 
classes, clubs, and firesides. Before the 
publication was half done in the " Era " 
the interest in it among the cultivated 
families of the North was well nigh 
universal. Before the death of poor 
St Clair was evolved, thousands of 
people were more deeply concerned for 
the welfare of Uncle Tom than had ever 
been deeply concerned for the welfare 
of Henry Clay or of Daniel Webster. 
When the work was published in book 
form the demand could not be supplied. 
Every copy served the purpose of a 
score of copies. The writer hereof, 
then at college, was so fortunate as to 
secure the *' very first copy." He read 
it to three families, and some of the 
neighbors, including not less than 
seventy-five persons. He ordered more 
copies, and read the work three or four 
times over to good audiences, and saw 
that the extra copies were doing similar 
heavy duty. His own copies of the work 
were surely read by and to as many as 
one thousand sonls, all of which from 
that time forth became determined ene- 
mies of human slavery* And thus it 
was all over the North. There was an 


"Uncle Tom" excitement, an "Uncle 
Tom " furor J the like of which had 
never been known in the history of lit- 
erature, and has since been equaled 
only by the wonderful demand for news- 
papers during the war of emancipation. 
Within sijc months over one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies had been sold 
in America, and it had been read or 
listened to by millions of persons. The 
London publishers sold two hundred and 
forty thousand copies in one month ! It 
was speedily translated into every Euro- 
pean language and into some of the 
languages of Asia. Before intelligence 
of the death of the statesman of Marsh- 
field had reached the antipodes, it is 
probable that more than one hundred 
millions of human beings had wept over 
the death of "Uncle Tom." 

This prodigious success of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " was not due to the for- 
tuitous general interest in the subject 
of which it treated. A score of works 
appeared soon after the publication of 
Mrs. Stowe's story, treating of the same 
subject They completely failed. "Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin" achieved its remark- 
able success because it deserved it It 
is a most consummate work of art 
Not in the greatest work of Dickens, 
not in the greatest work of Scott, has 
genius grouped together more varied 
characters or placed them in more in- 
teresting scenes. Not in the most ar- 
tistic work of either of those great 
story-writers does every character and 
every incident help on the general 
movement of the plot, and bring about 
the denouement, more naturally than 
does every character and every incident 
in "Uncle Tom's Cabin." In no other 
story are there characters which draw 
forth more earnest sympathy and love, 
or more earnest detestation, and there 
are none which are more true to nature. 
But the greatness of this artist's genius 
did not stop here. It inspired the char- 
acters it created with almost miraculous 
power. They exhibited slavery not only 
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as tfaej were individnallj concerned 
therewith, bat they held np to view the 
whole system, so that it could be seen 
with the mind's eye in all its terrible 
nature — corrupting commerce, destroy- 
ing domestic happiness, degrading poli- 
tics, enfeebling statesmanship, imbrut* 
ing men and women, sinking a great 
nation in dishonor, paganizing Chris- 
tianity, assuming the Creator to be a 
ruffian. Over against this fearful sys- 
tem '< Uncle Tom's Cabin '' placed the 
system of freedom in all its beauty and 
might. ''I have not read a novel for 
thirty years," said Lord Palmerston, 
''but I have read 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' 
three times, not for the story, but for 
the statesmanship of it." The work 
not only inflicted a mortal wound upon 
slavery, but upon the unconscionable 
system of politics produced by slavery; 
it killed the whole tribe of small politi- 
cians stone dead. It will be impossible 
to restore to prominence the unimpor- 
tant questions about which the old par- 
ties wrangled. Wisdom is not so much 
knowledge as it is reflection; and un-. 
der the inspiration of ^' Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," the people learned how to 
think. They became a nation of states- 
men. . They swept away trifling things 
and men, and in themselves illustrated 
national justice, national morality, and 
national greatness. It was ''Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " which made the way for 
the formation of the Republican party 
and for the emancipation of the slaves. 
The author of a work so admirable 
in literature, so great in statesmanship, 
became at once illustrious. Her name 
was on the lips of all the people of 
Christendom. She has since written 
several works, widely differing from 
each other in nature and merit; but 
nothing comparable, upon the whole, to 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin." The work next 
following, in the order of time, was the 
" Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," a volume 
of facts and figures, of testimony upon 
the question of slavery, valuable to the 


nation, and happily and forcibly put by 
the author, but a work of supereroga- 
tion, after all. '' Uncle Tom " had him- 
self opened the minds and hearts of the 
people. The dry facts were like a chem- 
ist's formula of a storm in the Bockj 
Mountains tacked on to Bierstadt's 
painting 1 When Mrs. Stowe was en- 
gaged upon '' Uncle Tom's Cabin " she 
was her own cook, and — angels and min- 
isters of grace defend us — we Suspect, 
her own femme de chambre! She, no 
doubt, wrote much of the work betwixt 
the turning of griddle-cakes and the 
washing of dishes. It has been stated 
by one of her biographical-sketcherS| 
that she did not have a single silk dress 
to her name I What with ber tremen- 
dous intellectual activity and her home 
labors, she worked so much that her 
health was seriously impaired. She 
accordingly went to Europe. She was 
received with every evidence of kind- 
ness, of gratitude, and of admiration. 
The accounts of the public meetings in 
her honor can not have passed from 
the general memory. Some time after 
her return to America she published 
''Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands," 
being her kindly impressions of the 
peoples and countries she had seen, 
and the personal friendships she had 
formed abroad, written in the form of 
letters to friends at home. We do not 
call to mind any book of travels in the 
English language of more varied infor- 
mation, of more interesting descrip- 
tions, whether of national institutions, 
of society, or of scenery. Mrs. Stowe's 
Mont Blanc, and Alpine glaciers, are 
the finest in printers' ink. No more 
appropriate name for the work could 
have been imagined. There is a glow- 
ing warm sunshine through * these 
Memories as genial as that of the 
great artist's Yo Semite. Mrs. Stowe 
made a second voyage to Europe, but 
published no account of her travels. 
In 1856 appeared "Dred; a Tale of 
the Dismal Swamp," since published 
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under the more appropriate name of 
"Nina Gordon." There are portions 
of this work, delineations of <:haracter, 
of wonderfiil power ; but in its great- 
ness it is fragmentary. As an intellect- 
nal stndy it is of the highest valne; 
but, as the Yankees wonid saj, it is 
troubled with fits and starts. It is like 
Bjron to Shakespeare. The next lit- 
erary undertaking of Mrs. Stowe was a 
tale of New England life and manners 
— "The Minister's Wooing" — which 
appeared in the "Atlantic Monthly" 
magazine during the year 1859. In 
respect of what we may call purely lit- 
erary merits, this is, perhaps, her great- 
est work. It was supposed to rasp cer- 
tain religious Yankee notions-, and was 
assailed as heterodox. It is in reality 
a work of a profoundly religious nature, 
and of great artistic excellence as a 
novel. It is the richest lead of Yankee 
character which any body delving in 
those mines had then struck. " Agnes 
of Sorrento " appeared also in the " At- 
lantic," in 1862, and may be taken, to 
be brief, as an evidence of versatile 
creative powers not inferior to that 
shown by the author of Waverley in his 
delineations of life on the continent of 
Europe in " Anne of Geierstein." 

Her most recent work, "Old Town 
Folks," is not surpassed by any late 
novel in the delineation of certain 
kinds of character most difficult of de- 
lineation, and in the representation of 
the wonderful power upon the individ- 
ual soul and upon society of religious 
ideas and of religious conflicts. The 
inner, the soul history of New England 
is nowhere more truly set forth than in 
"Old Town Folks." It is there that 
"New England ideas" will be found 
more accurately depicted than any- 
where else. But there is no plot. It 
is a string of orient pearls at random 
strung — there being no beginning, no 
middle, and no end, strictly so consid- 
ered, to the work. If it had, as a 
novel, the artistic merits of "Uncle 


Tom's Cabin," we suspect ' it might 
sweep several notable abuses and im- 
ported barbarisms from the land, as 
that swept slavery. As it is, the states- 
man who would study the subtle influ- 
ences of religious ideas on society and 
in the state will find an invaluable les- 
son in " Old Town Folks." 

Genius which delineates human na- 
ture is a bom democrat. It is forever 
setting up the sovereignity of man and 
pulling down pretense. Even Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, though by party connection 
a Tory, and by education a stickler for 
rank, was in his heart of hearts truly 
democratic. A maiden of a proscribed 
race, Rebecca, the Jewess of York, is 
at once the loveliest and the greatest 
of his female characters. In presence 
of kings, of noblemen, of proud church- 
men, of high-born ladies; in the midst 
of dangers and persecutions; though 
wearing the badge of proscription and 
outlawry, she moves among the men 
and women of a chivalrous age, and 
who despise her, with a dignity, a maj- 
esty and a loveliness which give the 
finest scenes of " Ivanhoe " their great- 
est beauty and power. Not even the 
beautiful and beloved Mary Queen of 
Scots is half so fine, or half so heroic, 
in "The Abbot," as Jeannie Deans, 
the daughter of a cow-feeder, in the 
" Heart of Mid-Lothian." He seems to 
have poured out the very richest cream 
of his genius in Monkbarns, "The 
Antiquary," who thought more of th« 
ink of his printer ancestor than of all 
the blood that ever flowed in all the 
veins of all the Plantagenets. Geddes, 
in "Red Gauntlet," is a fine prophecy 
of John Bright.- We might mention 
many other like instances. If Scott be 
true to history in his delineations of 
persons of rank, it will be seen that he 
is always greater when delineating 
plain human nature. Dickens is all 
democracy. A lord comes out of his 
alembic a "sumph"with constant cer- 
tainty. We think he has not yet taken 
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the pains to pick out ft single genuine 
gentleman or lady from English ''so- 
ciety." Thackeray illustrates the truth 
most superbly. The same power is 
shown by Mrs. Stowe; but more won- 
derfully than by either Scott or Dick- 
ens. The hero of heroes is a poor 
slave, as the story of stories is that of 
which he is the principal character; 
for the reason, perhaps, that it goes to 
the foundation of human nature, as it 
were, and shows that the humblest 
manhood is that which is most digni- 


fied and may be made most radiant 
with the light of heaven. From the 
depths of a well we may see the stars 
at noonday. We dig down for diamonds 
and for gold. From a manger came 
the Saviour. From the hovel of the 
slave it was proper as well as philo- 
sophical that genius should lead forth 
him by whom, through the subtle po- 
tency of ideas, old things in politics 
were to pass away and all things to 
become new. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

BT ▲. T. TREED. 

NIGHT is around thee: slumber, with dainty fingers, 
Holdeth thine eyelids bound ; 
Darkness, with dreamy fancies painted, lingers 
Delicately around. 

The winds of the night are creeping across the meadow, 

Whispering legends old, 
Told in the valley's depth and forest's shadow — 

Out on the waters told. 


The tremulous night is starred with gold and amber, 

Radiant with throbbing gleams ; 
And thou art in thy solitary chamber, 

Asleep in the land of dreams. 

And all thy chamber trembles with the flutter 

And breath of angels* wings. 
Crowding upon thine innocent sleep to utter 

Unutterable things! 
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John Chivucav. — ^The current of 
Chinese emigratiooy having establiahed 
itself on the Pacific Coast, has passed 
over the Sierra Nevada, and will soon 
ponr into the Mississippi Valley. Al« 
ready have we had in Chicago the aoani 
couriers of the coming tide, in Sing 
Man and Ching Chow. It is well that 
we learn something of onr fntnre neigh- 
bors ; and here we may say, that who- 
ever imagines that they are barbarians 
is grossly mistaken ; so far from it, they 
are edocated— «ll in reading and writ- 
ing, — are indostrions in their habitSi 
and in many of the arts are our 
equals. * 

The Chinese trace back their chro- 
nology, in an unbroken succession of 
dynasties, to Hoang-ti, 2637 B. C. Sse- 
ma-thsian is their Herodotus who, 104 
B. C, compiled the annals of his nation 
in one hundred and thirty volumes, 
which are extant in European libraries. 
The earliest original documents in their 
archives go back to the dynasty of 
Chang, B. C. 1766, when, according to 
Lepsius, Abraham was unborn. 

They had their philosophers who 
taught a pure and elevated morality. 
One of them thus declared : ''Hold it 
not meet to do unto others what they 
would not have done to thyself." This 
was 500 years before this maxim was 
proclaimed in Judea, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself." Confucius 
(Khoung-tseu), however, was their great 
teacher in morality. His system was 
comprised in one wotd^Humanity ; 
that IS, universal charity amongst all 
our species, without distinction. It is 
uprighineiM; that is, that rectitude of 
spirit and of heart which makes one 
seek for truth in every thing, and to 
desire it, without deceiving oneself or 


deceiving others. It is, finally, sincerity 
or gfood faithj which is to say, that 
frankness, that openness of heart, tem- 
pered by self-reliance, which excludes 
all feints and all disguisings, as much 
in speech as in action. 

Such exalted precepts might appro- 
priately be inculcated in Wall Street or 
at the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The arts and sciences have long been 
cultivated among them. From this 
source we derive many of our most use- 
ful inventions and discoveries-^the art 
of printing, the mariner's compass, gun- 
powder, etc. Distinction is only con- 
ferred as a reward for learning; and 
dignity is not hereditary, but is the re> 
suit of personal merit. 

The mandarins do not obtain their 
rank except after repeated examinations, 
and after having established their supe- 
riority over their competitors by the unan- 
imous verdict of the examiners. Every 
one is educated, and he has every 
stimulant to make himself a proficient, 
that he may compete for the highest 
prizes. 

The population of the empire is esti- 
mated at over 350,000,000! Their 
public works exhibit an amount of 
human labor unsurpassed, except, per- 
haps, in ancient Egypt. The great 
wall, erected several centuries before 
the Christian Era, was 1200 miles in 
extent, and was carried over the highest 
mountains and through the deepest val- 
leys. The great canal penetrates the 
interior for 650 miles, and serves both 
to irrigate the land and convey its pro- 
ducts to market. The most distant 
parts of the empire are connected by 
good roads, no impediments being too 
formidable, no labor or expense too 
great. Every rood of available ground 
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is assiduoasly cnltiyated, and erery par- 
ticle of organic matter, even to the 
exuvi» of the human bodj, is carefully 
gathered and returned to the soil. They 
are superior to every other people in the 
art of irrigation, and are just such a 
population as we require to develop our 
arid plains. 

In many branches of manufacturing 
industry they are unsurpassed. Their 
porcelain works in the material and 
brilliancy of coloring, their lacquered 
ware, their carving and inlaying of 
wood, their ivory-ware, their paper fab- 
rics, and their weaving in silk and cot- 
ton, command a ready sale in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

But John Chinaman, we grieve to 
say, has some vices which he failed to 
oast overboard into the Pacific, in his 
passage to this country. He is passion- 
ately fond of gambling, in which he 
uses peculiar cards and dice, and in this 
practice he is notoriously addicted to 
cheating. 80 conscious is he that he 
labors under this imputation that, to do 
away with the effect, he will stick up in 
his shop-window this notification — ^''No 
cheating done here." 

He is very obsequious to his guests, 
and the lower he bows the greater the 
homage. He assents to every proposi- 
tion, and in his conversation he scrupu- 
lously abstains firom every unpleasant 
allusion. His main food is dry rice, 
eaten with chop-sticks; but the head 
of an ass is a great delicacy. Edible 
birds'-nests are eaten with gout; nor 
are dogs, cats, rats and mice rejected. 

John, in his faculties, is less inventive 
than imitative, as a friend of ours found 
to his cost, who took a pair of pants to 
a Chinese tailor and charged him em- 
phatically, in making another pair, not 
to deviate from the pattern. But, un- 
fortunately, the original had received an 
envious rent which had been cured by 
an enormous patch, and when the new 
pair was returned, this defect was faith- 
fully duplicated. 


In San Francisco, the Chinese occupy 
a distinct quarter of the town, and a 
stranger going there may well imagine 
himself in Pekin or ShanghaL The 
Chinese merchant wears the same style 
of clothing as the meanest Coolie, bat 
of finer materials. He is shrewd, drives 
a hard bargain, and lends his money ai 
a high rate of interest. There are hun- 
dreds of bazars where '' varieties " are 
kept and sold wonderfully cheap, al- 
though, at the outset, the shop-keeper 
will put on twice the price which he is 
willing to take. He is overflowing in 
his attentions, and cheerfully shows yon 
every thing, although you fail to buy. If 
yon pass his shop afterwards, he will 
invite yon in to take a seat and indulge 
in a cup of tea. The barbers constitute 
an important class, who find active em- 
ployment in shaving the head, cleaning 
the ears, and plucking out gray hairs ; 
and they place before the customer a 
long array of razors, tweezers, picks 
and brushes. Their black, stiff hair is 
so shaved as to leave a much cherished 
tail depending from the crown, known 
as pig-tail. 

They are great conservatives, and 
their social condition, habits, dress and 
pursuits are the same as those of their 
ancestors 2000 years ago. When John 
comes to die, his last wish is that his 
body may repose in the Celestial Em- 
pire; so he is boxed up and stowed 
away until a cargo is accumulated. 
This export in dead Chinamen has 
become quite a large and lucrative 
traffic. 

On the whole, we are rather glad that 
John is coming to see us. What we 
require is cheap production and more 
of it, to develop our resources ; and, 
besides, we have a vast area of lands 
which can only be cultivated by irriga- 
tion, and John is the chap to do it. He 
does not care a fig for politics, and 
would not snap his fingers for the gift 
of citisenship. Come on, John I We 
shall be glad to see yoo. 
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Tbi Eclipse. — The gr^at erent of 
the month has been the eclipse. The 
numerons observers at Des Moines, Mt. 
Pleasant, and Burlington, Iowa, and at 
Springfield and at other points in Illi- 
nois, were favored with a sky of great 
serenity. All the instmments which 
modern science has invented for meas- 
nring and determining the phenomena 
of a total eclipse were brought into 
play; and we may look forward to the 
annoancement of the astronomical re- 
sults as to the physical character of 
the sun's surface, with the highest de- 
gree of interest. 

Careful observations would seem to 
indicate that the body of the sun is 
opaque, but surrounded for a consider^ 
able space with a luminous envelope, 
through which there are funnel-shaped 
openings, and that the dark spots visi- 
ble on the surface are but portions of 
the sun's nucleus. One of these open- 
ings, observed by Sir John Herschel, 
was large enough to admit of the 
earth's passage through it. The exte- 
rior envelope, instead of being uniform, 
is susceptible of a three-fold division: 
one interior, cloud-like and vaporous; 
next, a luminous investment (photo- 
sphere), and exteriorly, a cloudy vapor, 
which is either dark or but slightly lu- 
minous. The clouds of the third solar 
envelope, apparently situated during 
the total eclipse on the margin of the 
sun, or even a little beyond it, gave rise 
to those singular rose-colored protuber* 
ances which so powerfully attracted the 
former observers and which were so 
conspicuously displayed in the late 
eclipse. There were five of these: one 


at the nadir and two on either side of 
the solar disc, surrounded by a corona 
which shot out in the pyramidal forms 
of a gray or ash-colored light. These 
protuberances have been likened to red 
jagged mountains, and adopting the es- 
timates of the angles of altitude of 
Petit, the director of the observatory at 
Toulouse, (V 45%) these sun mountains 
would have an altitude of 40,000 geo- 
graphical miles. These red figures are 
regarded by Arago and others as ema- 
nations within the third envelope — 
clouds illuminated and colored by the 
photosphere. 

' The discovery of chromatic polariza- 
tion has thrown much light on the sun's 
composition. By the polariscope a ray 
of light coming from a distant star is 
analyzed, and it is readily determined 
whether it is reflected or refracted, and 
whether it emanates from a solid, liquid 
or gaseous body. The light shining 
from the sun does not emanate 'from 
the earth-like nucleus, nor from a 
liquid, but from a self-luminous gaseous 
envelope. 

The* spectroscope has also been em- 
ployed to determine the composition of 
the sun, on the principle that different 
substances in a state' of rapid combus- 
tion give out different colored rays. 
The experiments in this respect, during 
the late eclipse, were eminently success- 
f^il, and the observers were able to de- 
tect hydrogen, aluminum and sodium. 

When the full results of all the obser- 
vations shall be laid before the public, 
we shall have the elements for deducing 
some of the grandest generalizations 
as to the physical structure of the sun. 
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Ths Malay Aroripblaoo: The Land 
of the Orang-utan and the Bird of 
Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Men and Nature. 
By Alfred Wallace. New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. Chicago: 8. G. 
Uriggs & Go. 12mo. pp, 637. 

This is a work of far more than ordi- 
nary merit. Mr. Wallace has for yean 
devoted himself to the study of natural 
phenomena, and, independently of Mr. 
Darwin, had arrived at similar results 
with regard to the vexed question of 
''the origin of species." He was the 
first to publish an outline of these 
results, derived from his observations 
in the Malay Archipelago; but when 
he learned that Mr. Darwin had long 
been engaged on a work in which were 
enunciated the same general conclu- 
sions, Mr. Wallace, with a generosity 
much to be commended, waived his 
claims to priority in favor of his 
friend. And as evidence of his sin- 
cerity and personal esteem, we find this 
work dedicated to the eminent natu- 
ralist, the author of ''The Origin of 
Species." 

We have too many books of travel 
which simply show how far one may go 
and how little he may see. Time is too 
valuable in these days of railroads and 
steamships to be consumed in reading 
mere details of personal adventure, 
however hazardous or ludicrous. Mr. 
Wallace does not belong to this class. 
He first announces some of the grand- 
est generalizations in geology — the re- 
sult of eight years' explorations — viz: 
that the great islands of Java, Borneo 
and Sumatra were at no distant period 
connected with Asia, while the equally 
large islands of Gelebes and Papua or 
New Guinea were connected with Aus- 
tralia. These propositions are main- 


tained by a consideration of the geolog- 
ical contrasts, contrasts of vegetation, 
depth of the sea, natural productions, 
and of races. This is the great prob- 
lem to the elucidation of which all of 
his explorations tend. Leaving out an 
occasional chapter on physical geogra- 
phy, the ordinary reader will find & 
work replete with animated descriptions 
of the vegetation, soenezy, animals and 
inhabitants of a region little known, by 
one who by education, extensive travel, 
keen powers of observation, and entha> 
siastic devotion to natural history, has 
qualified himself to become the histo- 
rian of nature. 

"It is well known," the author re- 
marks, "that the natural productions of 
Australia differ from those of Asia 
more than those of any of the four 
ancient quarters of the world dififer 
from each other. Australia, in fact, 
stands alone; it possesses no apes or 
monkeys, no cats or tigers, wolves, 
bears or hyenas ; no deer or antelopes, 
sheep or oxen; no elephants, horses, 
squirrels or rabbits ; none, in short, of 
those familiar types of quadruped which 
are met with in every other part of the 
world. Instead of these it has mar- 
supials only, kangaroos and opossums, 
wombats and the duck-billed platypus. 
In birds it is almost as peculiar. It 
has no woodpeckers and no pheasants, 
families which exist in every other 
part of the world ; but instead of them 
it has the mound-making brush-turkeys, 
the honey-suckers, the cockatoos and 
the brush-tongued lories, which are 
found no where else upon the globe." 

The great contrast between the two 
divisions of the archipelago is no where 
so abruptly exhibited as on passing from 
the island of Bali to that of Lombock, 
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where the two regions are in the dose 
proximity of fifteen miles. 

His descriptions of the orang-utan, 
the python, and the beautiful birds of 
paradise, are calculated to captivate the 
jouug, while the educated naturalist 
will resort to this work for practical in- 
struction. We thank Mr. Wallace for 
this contribution to the world's litera- 
ture, at once so delightful and in- 
structive. 


FiSHiKO ijr Ambbigan Waters. Bj 
Genio C. Scott. New York : Harper 
k Brothers. Chicago : S. G. Griggs 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 478. 

We have here a very agreeable book 
to read during the odd intervals of a 
fishing excursion, and such intervals do 
occur in camp or at an indifferent 
country hotel, when the piscator, during 
the mid-day heat, is content to stretch 
himself on his mattress and pore over 
just snch a book as this. The illustra- 
tions, one hundred and seventy in num- 
ber, are good, with this exception : that 
all the men represented in the act of 
fishing are as primly dressed as though 
they were just turned out of Mr. Scott's 
&8hionable furnishing store on Broad- 
way, and their attitudes are as stiff as 
in a fashion plate. Our ideas of a 
fisherman's costume are a slouched hat, 
a baggy coat, much the worse for wear, 
and any thing but French boots ; and 
the individual thus accoutred, and ply- 
ing the ''gentle art," assumes few of 
the attitudes of the dancing-master. 
But this is a minor defect. This book 
is just learned enough to satisfy one 
who, without being an ichthyologist, 
would like to knpw the generic and 
specific names of our fishes, and the 
illastrations afford him the means of 
comparison. It is minute in every thing 
relatiug to rods, lines, snells, artificial 
flies, gaffs and landing-nets. In fact it 
embodies the experience of one who 
has practiced fishing as a high art for 
more than a quarter of a century; and 


yet, with all these refinements, Mr. 
Scott himself oonfesses that the native 
anglers on Pine Greek, Pennsylvania, 
with a hickory pole and a bit of whale- 
bone at the end, and a line with a 
clumsily-tied fly, bring out the "pris- 
matic beauties" when the gentlemen 
amateurs fail to get a rise to their gor- 
geous baits ; and in the rapids of the 
St Marie's, at the outlet of Lake Supe- 
rior, the Ghippewayan, with a peeled 
alder and a common hempen twine, 
does not fear to compete with the ama- 
teurs from the States, equipped with all 
their elaborate contrivances. While it 
is pleasant to read and to recall the ex- 
citement incident to successful salmon 
or trout fishing, yet to all this there is 
a terrible drawback — the omnipresent 
black-fly by day and the mnsquito by 
night, whose assaults, even with the 
contrivances of veils and nets, and the 
unguents of tar and camphor and am- 
monia and oil, it is almost impossible to 
resist. To the sonnet of the good 
Bishop of Quebec we can feelingly 
respond : 

** Among the plagnei on earth which Ood hae Mnt, 
Of lighter torment fe the plagne of fllee; 

Mot M of Igjrpt, oace the ponlehment, 
Tet each eometimee ae feeble petienoe trlea^ 
Where wild Americe'i Tietoees liee. 

Theee dtreree hordes the iwempe and woods Inftat, 
Banded or alag ly theee make men their prlie; 

Qolck by their eabtle dart ii blood expreoied 

Or tnmor raited. By tiny Ibe dletremed 
Trarelers in forest mde, with rell, are Ihln 

To arm the lace; men there whoee dwelUnfi reet 
Oronch In thick imoke, like help their cattle 
gain. 

Oh wiae. In triale great, in tronblee small. 

Who know to find mementoes of the fall I * 


Hawthorits Dalb and Miscellaneous 
Sketches, Chiefly Masonic. By Mrs. 
Wm. H. Tucker. Chicago: Print- 
ers' Cooperative Association. 12mo. 
pp. 394. 

Whatever might be the defects of this 
book we should be disposed to treat 
them tenderly ; for it is written by one 
whose husband gave up his life to his 
country in the Great Struggle, and the 
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wife resorts to tlie pen to sustain herself 
and educate her children. We bespeak 
for her, therefore, a good word, and as* 
snre the reader that he will here find an 
interesting story, and told witbconsid* 
erable graphic power. For sale by all 
booksellers. 


AsPASiA. Br C. Holland. Philadel* 
phia : J. d, Lippincott dt Co. 

This is the title of a neatly-printed 
litile Tolnme by a citizen of Chicago, 
who, amid the pursnits of an active 
business, has found time to write and 
send it to the press. The story is rather 
didactic. There is no intricacy of plot, 
no startling adventures, no delineation 
of the more powerful passions of our 
nature. It purports to be the autobi* 
ography of a woman bom and brought 
up in one of the villages of New Eng- 
land, and subject to the strong religious 
influences which there prevail; and 
these are illustrated in her subsequent 
career as a wife and mother. The 
descriptions of every-day life are good, 
and some of the scenes, such as the 
death of the mother, the pecuniary ruin 
of the father, and the fall and subse- 
quent reclamation of her own husband, 
possess genuine pathos. It is a good 
book to put in the hands of the young, 
and should be placed in every Sabbath- 
school library. 


Thb H18TORT OP Pevdbkkis, and Yav- 
ITT Fair. By Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Boston : Fields, Osgood dt Co. Chi- 
cago: Western News Co. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the 
reader who Thackeray was. No English 
writer, not excepting Dickens, had such 
abounding humor, or could delineate 
those delicate lights and shades which 
go to make up the individual character 
so admirably as he. Such a writer 
could well afford to dispense with those 
intricate plots, hair-breadth escapes and 
startling incidents on which most nov- 
elists rely for success. 

These volumes are in a compact 
form, and are afforded at a price which 
place them within the reach of every 
reader. 

Van Nostravd's Eclectic Ekgikeer- 
nro Magazine. Conducted by Alex- 
ander L. Holley, New York. 

We have before us the August num- 
ber of this standard magazine, and the 
ninety-six pages are replete with arti- 
cles of the highest scientific merit 
Every engineer and architect and every 
worker in metals should possess this 
work, that he may inform himself of 
the new inventions and discoveries in 
the practical arts of life. The editor, 
Hr. Holley, is pains-taking, and shows 
by his work that he has access to the 
highest sources of information, both at 
home and abroad. 
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JM. D — G — B| tbe able and efficient 
f president of one of our most im- 
portant railroads, in earlj life hung ont 
his shingle in Galena, a place which 
has since proved so prolific in public 
men. Among his first clients was a 
well-to-do farmer, whose land contained 
a valuable '^ lead of mineral,'' on which 
a miner had ''squatted." While the 
rights of the proprietor were clear and 
unquestionable, the sentiments of the 
miners in those '' diggings " were with 
the trespasser, and the farmer found 
it necessary to resort to the law to rein- 
state him in his property. Suit was in- 
stituted, and the trial came off. The 
court-house was filled bj an audience of 
miners, who^e sympathies for the de- 
fendant were so emphatically expressed 
that the jury were overawed, and brought 
in a verdict in accordance with the 
popular sentiment. But the court, on 
application, regarded the verdict as so 
contrary to law and equity^ that it at 
once granted a new trial. After these 
proceedings were had, 'Squire B — k- 
8— e, who still lives in the neighborhood 
in the enjoyment of a green old age — 
and ''long may he wave" — stepped up 
to D — ^g — s and remarked : 

" Young man, I have a fellow-feeling 
for you. In this trial you haven't had 
a fair shake. When it comes off again, 
I will see that you are righted." 

At the next term the court-house was 
filled with spectators as usual ; but, just 
before this case was called, they were 
observed to issue in a steady stream out 
of doors, until no one but the officers of 
court, the jury, lawyers, clients and wit- 
nesses were lefl. The case was tried, 
and the jury brought in a verdict for 
the plaintiff. D — g — s was at a loss to 
account for this sudden exodus; but 


when he came to go out, he found that 
'Squire B — ^ks— e had opened tk faro 
bank near the court-house steps t This 
attraction was too powerful to be re« 
sisted. 

SPBAKiiro of Galena, and the strong 
passion for gambling among the miners : 
Thirty years ago or more Father E — t 
was sent there as a home missionary. 
The miners extended to the good man 
a cordial welcome. They not only gave 
him a handsome support, but responded 
to every extra levy that he made for 
charitable purposes. But the miners 
did \ike to assemble of a summer Sun- 
day afternoon, beneath the shade of an 
oak grove, and indulge in a quiet game 
of " old sledge." On one occasion the 
good Father suddenly presented himself 
in their midst, and remonstrated with 
them on their conduct, reminding them 
that it was the Sabbath. The miners 
were, of course, very much abashed; 
but one of them, in an apologetic way, 
remarked: "Why, Parson, we didn't 
know that Sunday had yet got above 
the mouth of Catfish Creek ! " 

The Galena miners had not the fas- 
tidious taste of that Surveyor General 
of Western New York, who there repro- 
duced the names of cities and of men 
famous in Grecian and Roman history ; 
so that the modern traveler on a rail- 
road train, in the course of a few hours, 
whisks through Syracuse, Rome and 
Pharsalia, and other places which are 
supposed to be abodes worthy of such 
men of renown as Homer, Virgil and 
Ovid, Solon, Tully, Marcellus and Man- 
lius. The Galena miners, in christening 
places, used common but expressive 
terms. " Diggings " has become fixed 
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in the miners' vocabnlary as a generic 
term, while it bears such descriptiTe 
prefixes as these: '' Blackleg," "Fair 
Plaj," "Swindler's Ridge," "Nip-and- 
Tnck," "Beetown," "Dutch Hollow," 
"HelPs Point," "Dry Bone," "Pin 
Hook," "Red Dog," etc. "To pros- 
pect" and "to gopher" are verbs of 
exact meaning, but which to an East- 
em judge would be in an unknown 
tongue. 

A FEW weeks ago we were sitting 
with our knees under "the mahoganj" 
of a legal friend, and had arriyed at 
that stage of the feast when come on 
" the walnuts and the wine." The con- 
yersation had turned from the discus- 
sion of the particular wines before us 
to other drinks, when the "julep " was 
mentioned as an American inyention, 
and one which the Englishmen, and 
among them Dickens we belieye, re- 
garded as our most highlj-prized con- 
tribution to gratify the palate of man- 
kind. "NO)" replied our legal friend, 
" it is not so. Milton, more than two 
hundred years ago, sang of the julep ;" 
and sending for a copy of the bard, 
he turned to the "Comus" and thus 
lead: 

** And first behold thii cordial Jnlep here, 
That flamee and daaoee in hie crystal booode, 

(That describes the ice.) 

With iplrits of balm and fragrant sTnipe mlx*d. 

(Here we have the liquor, the sugar, 

and the mint.) 

Not that Nepenthee, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gaTe to JoTeborn Helena, 
li of such pow'r to stir up Joy as this, 
To life so IHendly, so cool to thirst." 

And lastly we haye described the re- 
freshing and joy-inspiring sensations 
produced by the imbibition. 

But its origin goes still farther back ; 
for Sylyester, one of the oldest of Eng- 
lish poets, in his translation of Dn 
BartaS| exclaims: 

**ni fetch a Julep for to eool yoor blood." 


Alas ! we must now renounce our claims 
to the paternity of this most delectable 
of compounds. 

Spkakivo of juleps reminds us, as 
the late President used to say, " of a 
little story." Many years ago we joined 
a party for a grand fish in a lake in one 
of the interior counties of Ohio, which 
was almost aliye with sun-fish and black 
and yellow bass. Tom E > a rol- 
licking fellow, was appointed commis- 
sariat. He laid in, among other things, 
a plentiful supply of whisky, warranted 
to be not oyer a week old, lemons, and 
brown sugar. These he compounded 
into a drink which he appropriately 
called "tomahawk punch." We had 
for a guide and boatman a long cadav- 
erous indiyidual, who had liyed so long 
in the miasmatic region, and had been 
so saturated with the spirit of feyer and 
ague, that his countenance had about 
the color of new-tanned sole-leather. 
Wheneyer the punch-bowl was presented 
to the aforesaid indiyidual, he would 
take a long and generous swig, smack 
his lips, and deliberately wipe his mouth 
with his shirt-sleeye. After spending 
three or four days in the region, and 
with glorious success, the time for our 
departure arriyed, when the lantern- 
jawed and saffron-colored guide beck- 
oned my friend Tom aside, and thus 
addressed him : " Stranger, I want to 
ask of you a fayor. Tell me the secret 
of making 'tomahawk punch!*" Tom 
told him, and he departed a happy 
man. 

But such sport is tame compared 
with what we haye enjoyed under other 
conditions of sky and climate. Reader, 
did you eyer find yourself in a mountain 
region, remote from the haunts of men, 
where the pure waters, and of almost 
icy coldness, came tumbling down over 
rocks, now crested with foam, then rush- 
ing on in eddying ripples, and again 
expanding into quiet pools, as if paus- 
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in^ to take breath before starting again 
on their headlong career? Aronnd is 
the sombre forest, through whose dense 
canopj of foliage hardlj a straj sun- 
beam is allowed to penetrate. Here is 
the home of the brook-trout ; not such 
Lilliputians as are caught in the region 
of ciyilisation, but real Brobdignags. 
Put aside the brakes carefully and peer 
down into the water. Heavens ! what a 
sight I See those noble fellows resting 
motionless upon the pebblj bottom. 
The crystal water hardlj interposes an 
obstruction to the vision. With cir- 
cumspect caution jou withdraw, and 
examine jour rod and reel ; and select- 
ing a large and gaudj flj, it is cast. 
The moment it strikes the surface of 
the water, half a score of these veterans 
dart at it ; but one more rapid than the 
rest secures the bait, and as he does so, 
you catch a glimpse of his variously- 
spotted side, and observe a great whirl 
in the water when he settles down on 
the bottom. Soon the line becomes 
taut, and begins to move steadily up 
the stream; and the very steadiness 
with which he moves convinces you that 
there is to be no child's play. You pull 
gently on the line, when the victim, 
feeling for the first time the prick of the 
hook, darts off, and the line spins out 
firom the reel with a whiz. Let it run ; 
for if you check it, it will snap like 
pack-thread or gossamer. Ere long he 
pauses, and you begin to reel in, when, 
again feeling the hook, he starts off; 
and thus we have it nip and tuck for an 
hour, wben he gives up exhausted. 
We tow him gently to the shelving 
shore, but dare not attempt to lift him 
out of the water. Trembling in every 
limb with excitement, holding the rod in 
one hand, with the other we gently but 
firmly grasp him behind the gills ; and 
even in the act, the thought flashes 
through the mind, " What if he were to 
give a sudden flop and break away!^' 
But we have got him fiut, and bear him 
to terra Jirma. With our knife- handle 


we give him a sharp tap or two on the 
back of the head. A convulsive shiver 
runs through his frame, and life is ex- 
tinct The prize is secure. We gather 
a handful of fern leaves, spread them 
out, and tenderly place him upon them, 
and then set ourselves down to enjoy 
our triumph. He is a five-pounder. 
There he lies, «* life's fitful fever o'er." 
How symmetrical his forml How 
smooth and glossy his skin I How 
brilliant those hues of orange and crim- 
son and gold ranged along his side;' 
how dark and deep those upon his back I 
They are beyond the painter's art to 
imitate ; and, as we gaze and moralize 
upon that fiorm so faultless and beauti- 
ful, we feel a pang of regret that, 
through our instrumentality, it has been 
deprived of life and animation. 

Such is trout-fishing in the fastnesses 
of nature. 


Thb enforcement of the Massachu- 
setts liquor law, while it has stirred up 
a vast amount of bickering and strife, 
has certainly produced one good thing, 
and that is the following Breitmannish 
ballad, which first appeared in a Boston 
newspaper. So good is it, that it deserves 
to be placed in a more durable casket: 

** Dere wm monrnlny in der Botton town 
Tor dwo whole days and mor«, 
Und all dar Dantwditn adilmpft and flndit 
About dar biarliMia door. 

** Dar Tmnera in dar Tama Halla alt 
Und dank dair loooky stars 
Dat Chon«a don't daka der damblara oop 
Und eloea dar barrelhall pars. 

** 80 Mul day look a strangar aaka 

'Is dere a ftanaral hera?' 
* Dara's monmars, blanty,' day rapUad, 

' Bat wa hofti't got dar Uar.' 

**I>alr troats ash any Ilma-Uln pnmt 
MIt awftil panfi of tirat. 
Bat all dar biar hallaa had to sail 
Tas Switaar kasa and worst. 

** Und still der sammar vaddar dan 
Kept getting hot nnd hotter, 
Und seflhJ Dentschman riakt daIr Urea 
Py trinking of oold rater. 
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** Yen all at once fW>in FnnkllD itrMt 
Ber came a ringing cheer, 
Uttd droo der down dere spread der d« 
'Beir daklB paok PfldTe bier I' 

" Der doon of all der bier hallea den 

Like lightning open flew, 
To celebrate the triumph of 
Qambrinns' Jolly crew. 

** Der Dentachers trinked der Mar eo flMt 
Dey called the engines ont, 
Und ran a length of raetion hoM 
TO effry Dentechman'i meat. 

*'Dey trinked Torse luck to Mino* den, 

Und little Dompeon doo, — 
'How are yon, Mr. Demperanoe man, 

Und M^Jor, how art yonf 


** Shot oop der bolson Tisky ibop, 
Hit laws striot und serere; 
Bat don't boot ont der Beateohman'i blpe^ 
Or dake awaj his bier.'' 


During the last political canvass in 

Elinois, Buck M was invited to 

address the democracy in a village not 
a hundred miles from Chicago. The 
night arrived, and so, too, the '' unierri- 
fied;" but not the orator. At length 
the Chairman of Committee of Ar* 
rangements came in, and mounting the 
platform, apologized for the absence of 
the orator, stating that he had the 
efymology in the face. A burst of 
laughter broke forth from the audience, 
much to the confusion of the Chairman, 
who began to suspect that he had com- 
mitted a Partingtonism, when he pro- 
ceeded thus: "I don't know, fellow- 
citizens, but that I may have used the 
wrong word. I meant pleurcUgia;" 
whereat the peals of laughter broke 
forth afresh, and the Chairman sub- 
sided. 


Calling to mind Mrs. Partington, it 
maj be said that the venerable lady, as 
described at this day, is widely different 
from the original, who was first brought 
to public notice by Sidney Smith, in his 
speech at Taunton on the Reform Bill, 


in 1831, wherein he nsed this illus- 
tration : 

" I do not mean to be disrespectful, 
but the attempt of the lords to stop the 
progress of reform reminds me very 
forcibly of the great storm of Sidmoutb, 
and of the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In 
the winter of 1824 there set in a great 
flood upon that town. The tide rose to 
an incredible hight; the waves rushed 
in upon the houses, and every thing was 
threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this sublime and terrible storm, 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her 
house, with mop and pattens, trundling 
her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the At- 
lantic cean. The Atlantic was roused ; 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but I 
need not tell you the contest was un- 
equal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a 
slop or a puddle, but she should not 
have meddled with a tempest. Gentle- 
men, be at your ease — be quiet and 
steady. You will beat Mrs. Parting- 
ton." 

In translating the Scriptures into the 
pagan languages, the missionaries oflen 
employ euphonious terms, and readily 
pronounceable by us. For exam ple,in the 
Sooahelee language of Africa, the word 
'*God" is rendered Mooigniazimoongo ; 
''original sin," in the Ottomi-Indian, 
tlacatzintiliztlailacoUi ; and '' repent- 
ance," in the Delaware tongue, schU 
wdendanunoitchewctgan. When the 
heathen can be brought to pronounce 
these terms, we think that their salva- 
tion is secured. 

'' Oh, that mine adversary had written 
a bookl" exclaimed Job — probably, as 
suggested by Horace Smith, that Job 
might review him in the "JeruscUem 
Quarterly " of that day. 
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WESTERN MONTHLY. 


DAVID ATWOOD. 


IT accords with the genias of the 
West to honor the worker. Those 
who have done much are widely ap- 
plauded, for there is mach here to be 
accomplished. Untold wealth lies locked 
in the storehouse of Nature, and the 
work has been to possess ourselves of 
her treasures. This was an unsolved 
problem thirty-two years ago, when the 
subject of this sketch first visited the 
Mississippi Valleyi and the great North- 
west was comparatively undeveloped. 
Chicago was no larger than hun- 
dreds of the present Western cities 
and villages, whose sites were then un- 
trodden by the feet of civilized man. 
Wisconsin did not contain as many in- 
habitants as are now found in one of 
her cities. There was not a foot of 
railroad west of the Alleghanies. There 
was no market for produce. Travel 
was difficult, sickness was prevalent, 
and money was scarce. The men who 
were to possess themselves of this vast 
region, grapple with its difficulties and 
build up States, were the men of fore- 
sight and will, content to lead a life of 
deprivation. 


The pioneers of the West were men of 
heroic sacrifice, and possessed the same 
free spirit that filled the breasts of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.. They were the gallant 
advance-guard of civilization, sent out 
by the old army entrenched along the 
Atlantic and its tributary waters. They 
came here and fought like brave soldiers ; 
and those who survive are now encamped 
on the field they won, to enjoy the well- 
earned fruits of their labor. Travelers 
from the Old World are often at a loss 
to account for the wonderful resources, 
the enterprise and self-reliance, that dis- 
tinguish the people of the West. These 
characteristics are the results of a con- 
test in which the people of this country 
are constantly engaged in enlarging the 
borders of civilization. We are at war 
with the natural obstacles which oppose 
the path of progress. Every field 
plowed or lawn leveled, every tree 
planted or seed sown, educates and 
elevates. Those who inherit cultivated 
places do not always appreciate them ; 
they lead pampered lives. But those 
who have caused nature to blossom and 
to fruit, become imbued with the beauty 
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ihej hare created. To straggle for a 
bare sabsutence and shelter, and sub- 
sequently for comfort and competeucji 
often develops unwonted resources ; and 
success begets the strength of self-reli- 
ance. Those who remain in the old 
homestead frequently obserre this 
growth of strength and character in 
the pioneers of prairie-land and the 
West. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Sajs : '' The 
prairies of the West are the lungs of 
the continent, and upon reaching them 
men take a long breath, which makes 
them more largely human than thej 
ever were before." We may add that, 
at every remove Westward, a part of 
man's conservatism and follie?, and 
many of the haunting shadows of his 
life, are left in the old abandoned homes. 
Society does not settle into select circles 
here, with barriers between high and 
low, as it does in the older States. 
There is more individuality, and more of 
the cordial feeling of common brother- 
hood, than e^sts among those who have 
never struggled side by side. It is 
such a feeling, among old settlers, as is 
said to have pervaded the hearts of the 
veterans of the Revolution. It springs 
fh>m a consciousness of duty well per- 
formed, and the solid satisfaction at- 
tending well-requited efforts in a com- 
, mon cause. 

Where a blow struck or a furrow 
turned not only helps the man himself, 
but society likewise — where lands rise 
in value in proportion to the rapid rise 
and increase of adjacent towns, or the 
additional facilities offisred for getting 
to market — the worker is the real hero. 
He is the friend of all. The conscious- 
ness of this makes every man more or 
less public-spirited. It keeps alive those 
feelings which blaze up into the purest 
and most intense patriotism when dan- 
gers threaten the country. It fosters a 
laudable pride in the State or the sec- 
tion of country where he resides. 
This restless spirit which has made such 


wonderful progress in the Western World 
is still abroad. It pushes the dream- 
ers, theorists, and ceremonious conserv- 
atives, to the rear, and advances the 
practical man to the foreground. 

It is because the pioneers are work- 
ers, and represent the genius of the 
West, that sketches of their lives pos- 
sess a historical interest. The strongest 
men are those who are practical, and 
can do some useful labor well. And of 
all secular work, perhaps none is so 
unselfish and public in its character as 
that performed by editors. It is neces- 
sarily so, for their work is " known and 
read of all men.'' 

Genen^l David AtwooD, the subject 
of this sketch, is one of the pioneer 
editors^in Wisconsin. He was bom in 
Bedford, New Hampshire, December 
15, 1815. He belongs to a vigorous 
and long-lived family. His parents 
are natives of the town of Bedford, 
and his father, now more than ninety 
years of age, lives on the old home- 
stead. The early history of General 
Atwood is that of all sturdy New Eng- 
land boys who worked on their fathers' 
farms in summer and attended the dis- 
trict schools in winter. It was hot work, 
wrestling with nature in those sultry 
days on the stony hill-sides of a rough 
New England farm, forcing the soil to 
yield subsistence. Cold and raw were 
the autumn months, and hard the strug- 
gle through deep drifts and against the 
blustering winter wind on the way to 
the old school-house. It seemed some- 
times as if old Boreas lurked about the 
hills in ambush, waiting for a chance 
to blow away such boys and girls as 
were not anchored to the earth with 
plenty of bone and muscle. This 
course of life until he was sixteen 
years of age developed and strength- 
ened him, and firmly fixed those habits 
of industry and frugality which have 
given him subsequent success. He thus 
became fitted for a fair fight with the 
worid. 
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On arriving at the age of fifteen jrears, 
he took up his residence in Hamilton^ 
Madison coant j, New York, and com- 
menced work at a printer's case. Five 
years of assiduous toil intervened before 
he again saw the paternal roof-tree, 
during which dme he had the satisfac- 
tion of becoming master of his craft. 
For nearly three years following he 
traveled extensively through the South 
and West Much of the time he was 
in the employ of a printing-housei and 
his business afforded him opportunity to 
study the country and become familiar 
with the resources and character of the 
people. The States of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois were 
thoroughly explored, and every consid- 
erable town was visited. General At- 
▼ooD was first introduced to Chicago 
when it lay in a swamp, with a main 
street muddy and almost impassable, 
and the business of the town centered 
about a forlorn wooden hotel not far 
from the Tremont House, but on the 
opposite side of Lake street. Declin- 
ing a tempting offer to engage in busi- 
ness in Cincinnati, he returned to Ham- 
ilton, New York, in 1839, where he 
undertook the publication of a weekly 
newspaper called the ''Palladium," in 
conjunction with his brother. Among 
the types and as a journalist, for five 
long years he labored on through the 
''hard-cider" campaign, and until the 
defeat of Henry Clay. 

Some time during these years of 
journalistic employ, he received a com- 
mission as Adjutant from his Excellency 
Governor Seward, and a subsequent 
commission as Major, duly counter- 
signed by General Rufus King, Adju- 
tant General, and afterwards editor of 
the Milwaukee "Sentinel" and Minister 
to Rome. Under Governer Bouck, the 
father of General Bouck, of Oshkosh, 
Major Atwood was commissioned 
Colonel of a regiment of militia, which 
he Q omi— irf cd for aeveral years, attend- 
ing regularly the annual encampments 


and general trainings so well remem- 
bered by New-Yorkers in "auld laug 
syne." 

Finding himself broken in health 
after the political campaign of 1844 — 
a campaign so gallantly fought and so 
foolishly lost — Colonel Atwood again 
set his face Westward. His newspaper 
had paid expenses and nothing more. 
From a zealous advocacy of the cause 
of the famous Kentnckian, which he 
ardently espoused, and to which he 
gave five of his best years, he came out 
at length at a pecuniary sacrifice and 
with health seriously impaired. 

Pushing into Illinois in 1845, he was 
so much attracted by the beauty and 
fertility of the prairies that he at once 
located a farm near the city of Free- 
port. Two years of more rugged out- 
door occupation than had been his 
wont — years of brawny development, 
not unmixed with financial trouble and 
discouragement on account of the fail- 
ure of crops — served to restore the 
Colonel's health and to induce him to 
again engage in editorial labors. Being 
directed to Wisconsin as a Territory of 
thrift and promise, he was induced to 
establish himself at Madison, at that 
day the capital of the Territory, but a 
small and inconsiderable village. At 
once he became connected with the 
^adison "Express," a Whig paper, the 
editorial labor and management of 
which he assumed until the autumn of 
1852, when he brought into existence 
the " Daily State Journal," which he has 
ever since published. Having carefully 
reported the proceedings of the closing 
sessions of the Territorial Legislature 
convened at Madison, and the entire 
proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he has the honor of possessing 
more direct familiarity with the action 
of these bodies than perhaps any man 
living. He wields a ready pen, and has 
a reputation for writing with accuracy 
and dispatch. By habit he holds his 
ideas in solution ready for use. Having 
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a retentiye memory, combined with b 
skill to take on the wing the thoughts 
that cross his mental vision, and an 
analytical mind, he is enabled to adorn 
the journalistic profession with many 
and yalaable gifts. 

During the term of the Hon. L. J. 
Farwell, Governor of Wisconsin, Colonel 
Atwood held the position of Quarter- 
master-General of that State. In the 
management of the '^ Journal," soon after 
its establishment, he associated with 
himself as coSditor the Hon. Horace 
Bublee, now United States Minister 
to Switzerland, a man of intellectual 
strength and fine culture. Thereupon 
the paper took a leading position and 
became firmly established. It has ever 
been public-spirited and enterprising, 
and Republican in politics. So far as 
its influence extends, it may be re- 
garded as the reflex of the enterprise 
of its founder. 

In 1868 he was commissioned Major- 
General of the Fiftli Division of the 
State Militia. For a number of years 
he has been one of the leaders in the 
ranks of the Republican party in Wis- 
consin. He became a member of the 
Legislature in 1860, and was chosen 
Speaker pro tenu of the Assembly. 
On account of his known integrity and 
executive ability, he was appointed Uni- 
ted States Assessor when that office was 
first created. In 1868 he held the office 
of Mayor in the city of Madison. At 
the Republican State Convention in 
September in this year, on the first bal- 
lot for Governor, he received fifty-three 
votes, with a large majority of those 
from his own district; a flattering 


compliment to his political standing, 
considering that that district had above 
half a dozen candidates for State offices 
in the field. 

In person General Atwood is of me- 
dium stature, with dark blue eyes and 
silver gray hair. His features are r^- 
nlar, and particularly pleasant and ex- 
pressive when in conversation. In pri- 
vate character he is above suspicion or 
reproach. As a public man and a poli- 
tician it is sufficient to remark that his 
instincts are strongly 'Republican, with- 
out the element of partisan bitterness. 
He possesses valued friends in all par- 
ties, and in controversy exhibits the 
frankness and modesty of a true gen- 
tleman. As a 'public man he has ae- 
complished much for the advancement 
of education and the general welfare of 
society. In all projects to increase the 
national prosperity of the West he ha« 
been foremost. In private life he is 
benevolent and hospitable; in politics, 
hopeful; in mental cast, shrewd and 
practical. He is such a representative 
of the coming men and workers of the 
West, that perhaps he has not been in- 
aptly called the " Benjamin Franklin of 
the Wisconsin press." 

The lives of the men who are at 
work at the foundations of Government^ 
who are extending the Republic, and 
rearing the superstructure of American 
liberty upon the boundless prairies of 
the West, are recorded upon the stones 
and columns they have placed therein ; 
and though the words may seem blurred 
to many eyes, future generations will 
write them in enduring marble. 
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FAR more interesting than the manj 
moDuments and memorials of pub- 
lic life that attract the attention of the 
risitor at Pompeii, are the private dwell- 
ings; for they are the only specimens 
of the Roman house that have been 
preserved till the present time. To be 
rare, we find elsewhere the ruins of a 
few palaces and villas; but these can 
not be regarded as representatives of 
ancient domestic architecture in its ap- 
plication to the wants and tastes of all 
classes of society. One of the finest 
examples of these old Roman honses is 
the so-called ''House of the Tragic 
Poet," which received its name from 
several frescoes and mosaics of theatri- 
eal scenes which ornament its walls 
and floors. The building is not large, 
hot very elegant— what would be des- 
ignated, in modem parlance, as a '' per- 
fect gem of a house." It is the one 
which Bulwer, in his celebrated novel, 
selects as the residence of his hero, the 
genial and highly cultivated Athenian 
Olaocus ; and we certainly discover in 
it abundant evidences that the proprie- 
tor was a man of fine Grecian taste and 
culture. As we enter the front door 
the first object seen is the figure of a 
huge black dog, spotted with white; it 
is wrought in mosaic in the pavement, 
snd seems to be in the act of rising up 
in order to spring upon the intruder; 
around its neck is a red collar, by 
vhich it is chained to the floor, and 
under its feet are the words, C(we eanem, 
''Beware of the dog." Such devices 
tre quite common at Pompeii. In 
some houses we read on the threshold 
the more hospital greeting — Sdhe, 
''Welcome." On each side of the ves- 
tibule are two spacious shops, in which 


were found many valuable articles, 
rings, bracelets, necklaces, cameos, and 
also a small bronze furnace and other 
goldsmith's instruments. Bulwer very 
ingeniously turns all this jewel^ into 
the general current of his romance by 
making it the bridal gift of Glaucus to 
lone, which those persecuted lovers left 
behind them in their flight. The truth 
is that these costly things indicate the 
residence, not of a tragic poet nor of 
an Athenian gentleman, but merely of 
a wealthy artist in precious metals, a 
provincial Benvenuto Gelini, perhaps. 
A hall six feet wide and thirty feet long 
leads from the vestibule to the atrium^ 
which is the most important part of the 
house — the center around which the 
other apartments are grouped. In the 
abodes of the rich it was fitted up with 
great magnificence, and placed under 
the special supervision of a slave called 
Atriensis. It was here that the family 
received visitors and the patron con- 
versed with his clients. In size this 
room is twenty-eight feet by twenty; 
the floor is a tessellated pavement of 
black and white marble, with a rectan- 
gular reservoir for rain-water in the cen- 
ter. This reservoir was called eomplu" 
vium, and was sometimes adorned with 
a fountain and surrounded by columns. 
Above it was a corresponding opening 
in the roof called impluviunif at the 
comers of which were usually masks, 
lions' heads or other gargoyles, through 
which the water flowed into the basin 
below ; the - roof, instead of shedding 
the rain into the street, sloped from 
every direction towards this central 
opening. It was customary, also, to 
hang tapestries around the impluvium 
as a protection against the sun, and in 
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winter it could be closed with wooden 
shutters. Ovid, in the ''Metamorpho- 
ses" (X., 595), speaks of the fine effect 
of a marble atrium tinged by light, 
shining through purple hangings. The 
walls of this apartment are richly orna- 
mented with paintings. The first one 
on the left is a Venus, with blue undu- 
lating drapery and golden anklets; at 
her feet is a dove, with a myrtle branch 
in its beak. The form of the goddess 
is very graceful, and the coloring has 
something of the life-like glow of Titi- 
an's pictures. On the opposite wall of 
the room are scenes from the first book 
of the " niad," forming a small Homeric 
gallery. One represents the fair Ghry- 
sels, as she is conducted by Ulysses on 
board the ship which is to convey her 
back to her father. Many of our read- 
ers will doubtless remember that she 
was the daughter of a priest of Apollo, 
and had been taken captive by the 
Greeks, who refused to restore her, 
even for the largest ransom, until 
Apollo sent a plague into their camp, 
when they were glad enough to let her 
go. The subject of the second picture 
is the restoration of the beautiful Bri- 
sels by Achilles, much against his will 
— and hers, too, as it seems. Achilles 
is seated in the center of his tent, where 
the ceremony takes place. Behind him 
are warriors with golden shields. Pa- 
troclus, his friend, leads in the charm- 
ing Brisels, who weeps and pouts her 
ruby lips, evidently betraying, as Homer 
says, '*how loth she went from whom 
she loved." On the other side of the 
tent stand the heralds of Agamemnon, 
who had been sent to receive her. The 
&ce of Achilles is full of fire, and a 
sort of superhuman animation well be- 
fitting the countenance of a demi-god. 
The tone of this picture, especially in 
the marvelous transparency of the 
flesh tints, is unsurpassed by any work 
of ancient art There is also an ad- 
mirable union of grace and dignity in 
the attitudes. The <Uriwn contains 


also several other paintings of mytho- 
logical scenes, interesting chiefly to 
classical scholars. The walls of the 
adjoining rooms are luminous with the 
pictured stories of Phrizus and Helle, 
Europa and Jupiter, Apollo and Daph- 
ne, interspersed with festoons, ara- 
besques and architectural perspectives. 
Above the whole runs a broad frieze, 
on which a combat between Greeks and 
Amasons is delineated ; the former fight- 
ing on foot and the latter in chariots or 
on horseback. All the figures are drawn 
with incomparable fbrce and freedom. 
The Greeks wear helmets ; but the Am- 
azons are bareheaded and clad in blae, 
green and purple. A favorite style of 
ornamentation is to paint the walls in 
panels, alternately red and yellow, with 
birds, flowers or small genre pictures in 
the centers. Passing directly through 
the airium we enter the tablinumj a 
kind of sitting-room or parlor, which 
could be separated from the atrium by 
folding-doors or hanging tapestries, and 
lighted by small windows near the ceil- 
ing. Here the fis^mily archives and an- 
cestral images were kept. On the wall 
is a large fresco or distemper painting, 
representing a man reading a scroll 
which others seem to criticise — proba- 
bly a theatrical rehearsal. In the beau- 
tiful mosaic floor we have a kindred 
subject, viz. : the master of the choros 
(cAoro^rtM) distributing masks and in- 
structing the actors in their several 
parts. Two of the performers are girt 
about with goat-skins, to personate 
satyrs. In the middle of the picture is 
a woman crowned with a wreath and 
playing a double flute. This is done 
by tying over the mouth a broad band 
with two holes in it, one for each flute, 
thus enabling a single person to play a 
duet, the compression of the cheeks 
by the bandage doubtless increasing 
the power of blowing. This mosaic is 
made not of stone, as was at first sup- 
posed, but of small pieces of colored 
glass, like the Roman mosaics of the 
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present day. The walls of an adjacent 
bed-room are painted with vases, col- 
amns, swans, griffins, and other capri- 
dons bat not inelegant decorations. 

From the iabUnwm we pass into the 
perUiifle or inner court of the house. 
It is an oblong enclosure, open to the 
sky, and adorned with seven Doric col- 
umns. The area within these columns 
u planted with flowers and shrubs, 
and has a fountain in the center; this 
apace was called also viridiarium or 
the greenery. These gardens admit of 
a great variety in ornamentation, and 
are adorned sometimes with landscape 
paintings, or frequently with alcoves of 
shell-work and mosaic, such as can be 
seen at the present day in many Italian 
villas. On the brink of one of the 
fountains in a Pompeiian garden was 
seated a bronze fisher-boy, with a bas- 
ket on his left arm containing a little 
fish. A small wine-sack is under his 
right arm, and an angling rod in his 
hand. It is impossible, by any verbal 
description, to give an adequate idea of 
the picturesque beauty of these Pom- 
peiian gardens, in which the reality of 
nature is so harmoniously blended with 
the mimicry of art The construction 
of the fountains proves also that the 
ancients were quite &miliar with hy- 
draulics, hydrostatics and other princi- 
ples of physical science, of which they 
have been supposed entirely ignorant. 
On the left of the Doric colonnade is a 
small shrine, in which stood the statue 
of a faun, carrjring firuits and flowers. 
On the opposite side is a rather rude 
copy of Timanthes' celebrated picture 
of the << Sacrifice of Iphegenia." The 
story of Iphegenia, as is well known, 
has been a favorite theme of dramatists 
from Euripides to Racine, Alfieri and 
GcBthe. Ghalcas, the priest, is repre- 
sented as having just drawn the sacrifi- 
cial knife from its sheath, while Ulysses 
and Henelaus are bearing the virgin 
victim to the altar; but Agamemnon, 
the fiither, turns away, leans against a 


pillar and veils his face. The artist, 
Timanthes, has been much praised and 
also severely censured for this method 
of intimating the inexpressibleness of 
paternal grief by means of a veil, and 
many fine things have been said on the 
subject It seems to us, however, that 
the artist, by concealing the face un- 
der a veil, intended to suggest, not that 
the physiognomy of such intense sor- 
row is absolutely inexpressible, but 
rather the artistic impossibility of ex- 
pressing it without so distorting the 
countenance as to render it hideous 
and repulsive, thereby sinning against 
the primal law of art, which is beauty. 
The ugly emphasis of grief must be 
covered up, lest it might ofiend the eye 
of the graces. But whatever interpre- 
tation may be given to this veiled &ce, 
it is certainly interesting to have dis- 
covered here even a rough copy of a 
lost painting which has been the theme 
of criticism for twenty-two centuries. 

Of the remaining rooms one is called 
the library, from a circular wall-paint- 
ing of scrolls and writing implements. 
Although not more than eight feet 
square it would have been large enough 
for almost any private collection of 
books before the invention of printing. 
From the very nature of the case, only 
a few parchments could come into the 
possession of a single individual. The 
same parchment could be used many 
times ; for the ink was made without a 
mordant, so that the writing could be 
erased with a sponge; and the Emperor 
Caligula used to compel those who 
wrote anything against him to lick it 
out with their tongues, thus forcing the 
unfortunate authors to eai their awn 
words. No manuscripts were found in 
this Pompeiian library, although a simi- 
lar room in Herculaneum contained a 
great number of them, arranged in 
presses or pigeon-holes against the 
walls. Altogether about two thousand 
volumes have been discovered, of which 
five hundred have been successfully 
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unrolled; but we believe that thus far no 
work of any standard author haa been 
fbnnd| except a treatise on Nature by 
Epicurus. Owing to their semi-carbon- 
ised condition, the process of unrolling 
them is extremely tedious and difficult; 
as every one knows who has visited the 
department of ''Papyri" in the Nea- 
politan Museum, and seen Antonio 
Piaggio's ingenious apparatus at work. 
The room next to the library contains 
three paintings : Venus and Cupid fish- 
ing, Narcissus looking at the reflection 
of his face in a spring, and Ariadne 
abandoned on the Isle of Naxos. 

In the trieUnium^ or dining-room, is 
another picture which treats this myth 
of Ariadne and the faithless Theseus 
in a somewhat different style. Here, 
too, we find a very graceful painting of 
Leda holding in her hand a broken 
egg-shell, in which are the three chil- 
dren, Castor, Pollux, and Helen, whom 
she is showing to her husband and 
friends. It is a novel and extremely 
happy rendering of the story. This le- 
gend of Leda and the swan Jupiter 
seems to have been a favorite subject 
with ancient artists, and in modem 
times has attracted even the brilliant 
pencil of Correggio. The arabesque 
borders which surround the pictures are 
decorated with figures of female dan- 
cers, heroes in battle, and a vigorous 
delineation of a combat between two 
centaurs and a lion. The floor is a 
handsome black and white mosaic of a 
pool in which swans and fishes are 
swimming. This apartment derived its 
name (fHcHnium) from the couches 
(i^ktvai) on three sides of the table, 
the fourth side being left free for the 
convenience of the servants. Each 
couch could accommodate three per- 
sons, who reclined resting on the left 
elbow. It was only in this indolent 
attitude that the voluptuaries of the 
Roman Empire could endure the fa- 
tigues of dining. To us who sit in up- 
right dignity around the festive board, 


it presents a very ludicrous picture to 
the imagination to think of rows of 
hungry gourmands lying prone, like 
wild beasts watching for their prej. 
In familiar phrase, to lay the cloth was 
to spread the couch (tiemere lecttmt)^ 
and to dine was to plant the elbow. 
The ordinary Roman dinner-party was 
not lai^; the rule was that the guests 
should be not less than three, the num- 
ber of the Graces; nor more than nine, 
the number of the Muses. The tables 
were made of rare woods, finely carved, 
and sometimes entirely of precious 
metals. Table-cloths were unknown. 
Those who dined used neither knives 
nor forks, but helped themselves with 
their fingers; nevertheless, as soops 
could not be eaten in this primitive 
way, necessity, the mother of invention, 
devised spoons. To handle a hot dinner 
without burning the fingers, required as 
much dexterity as the juggler displays 
in playing with heated pokers. Gentle- 
men with tender digits and irrepressi- 
ble appetites wore metallic finger tijM, 
like thimbles, which enabled them to put 
a finger into the hottest pie with impn- 
nity. After each dish they prepared 
themselves for the next course by dip- 
ping their fingers into ewers of water, 
carried around by servants, and drying 
them on napkins, each guest bringing 
his own napkin with him. Wealthj 
persons are said to have used a very 
costly kind of asbestos napkin, which, 
when soiled, they threw into the fire; 
the fire cleansed it without consuming 
it Refined epicures sometimes wiped 
their hands on the long hair of the cap- 
bearers, a custom that is very comn:ion 
in the Orient, and tecalls the office per- 
formed by Magdalen to the feet of Jesus, 
The Romans began the day with an esiri j 
breakfast of bread, seasoned with asdi 
and eaten with olives, dried grapes or 
cheese. At noon they took a warm 
lunch of eggs, fish, etc., together with 
their favorite beverage, called edUU^ a 
sort of punch, composed of water and 
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wioe, seasoned witb spices and sweet* 
ened with honey. This drink was to 
the Romans what tea and coffee are to 
OS. The wine in the miztnre, being 
considerably dilated, possessed only 
Tery mildly intoxicating properties, so 
that it conld be nsed quite freely with- 
out unpleasant effects; and Cowper's 
description of a tea-party, where 

——"The bnbbUog and lond-talMtng Qm 
ThrowB «p a timmj oolnmn, aiid the oiipt 
That cbMT Imt not iBabriate wait on aaeh,'* 

would correspond yery well to a calda- 
party of Roman ladies nineteen centu- 
ries ago. Several calda-ums of bronze 
have been found at Pompeii. The 
principal meal (called ccena) was eaten 
sbont four o'clock, and lasted several 
hours. People, like the elder Pliny, 
who dined only three hours, were con- 
sidered remarkably frugal and time- 
sairing. In Pompeii there are numer- 
ous paintings of feasts, which give con- 
siderable information as to the bill of 
fare. In the center of the table, for 
example, is a large dish containing 
four peacocks, so arranged as to form 
a stately dome with their tails; here 
and there are lobsters, each holding 
something in its claws ; one has a blue 
tggf another an oyster, a third a stuffed 
rat, a fourth has a little basket of grass- 
hoppers, or some similar appetizing 
delicacy. There are also four plates 
of fish, several pheasants, hares and 
squirrels, each holding its head be- 
tween its paws; besides peaches, mel- 
ons and other fruits, a variety of 
vegetables, fantastic forms of pastry, 
and different kinds of wine. In order 
to equip the table as magnificently as 
possible, many articles were provided 
not because they were agreeable to the 
palate, but because they added to the 
splendor and costliness of the banquet. 
I>ishe8, too, which would excite in us 
the most intense disgust were held in 
high esteem. In one picture, a man is 
represented as drinking from a cow's 
horn, pierced at the smaller end so as 


to allow a thin stream of wine to flow 
into the mouth as he holds it up at 
arm's length — a method of imbibing 
still practiced by the common people of 
Southern Italy. Other cups were &sh- 
ioned, by the whimsical fancy of the 
potter, into .the head of a pig, a ram, 
a stag, or s<jne other animal ; many of 
them are of cheap material (clay), but 
all show by their excellent workman- 
ship that they were made by good art- 
ists. One advantage of such a drink- 
ing-vessel in the eyes of a veteran tip- 
pler would be that, owing to its peculiar 
shape, it could not stand upright, and 
when once filled must be emptied before 
it could be set down again upon the 
table. Among the Greeks it was not 
customary to invite women to dinner 
parties, although the Sybarites did so, 
and, according to Plutarch, used to send 
the invitations a year beforehand, in 
order to give the ladies ample time to 
dress for the occasion. But among the 
Romans, women were not only admitted 
to banquets, as is evident from several 
Pompeiian paintings, but, if we may 
believe what contemporary poets say of 
them, were also especially proud of 
their feats of drinking; and Shakes- 
peare is true to Roman customs when 
he makes Cleopatra boast of such tri- 
umphs over Antony: 

** Era the nlnUi hoar I drank him to bis bad; 
Than pnt my tlrai and mantlea on him, wbllflt 
I wora hia awovd PhiUppan." 

The sleeping apartments in the Pom- 
peiian houses are very diminutive, even 
in the largest houses, some of them be- 
ing scarcely larger than a good-sized 
closet The bedsteads, or small sofas, 
were sometimes made of cedar, inlaid 
with ivory and tortoise shell, with feet 
of bronze or silver. This frame was 
strung with girths, on which rested a 
mattrass of chopped sedges or eider- 
down. Of course, such couches were 
the luxury of the rich; the poor man 
was glad enough to lie on the pave- 
ment, under any shelter. These bed- 
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sieadsi being of wood, have decayed, 
only the metallic ornaments remaining 
to show where they stood. Neverthe- 
less, there are paintings at Pompeii 
which give a very full and accnrate 
idea of them. Great ostentation was 
shown in the embroidery of the counter- 
panes, which were nsnally perfumed 
with oriental spices. The poet Mar- 
tial has an epigram in which he ridi- 
cules the vanity of a certain Zoilus, 
who often pretended to be sick so that 
visitors might have an opportunity to 
admire the splendor of his purple cov- 
erlets, fresh from the loons of Alexan- 
dria. But that this weakness did not 
die out with the ancients Is evident 
from a poem of the English epigram- 
matist Davies, who tells how, at the 
time of James the First — 

^'IIm bMii would MgB dekiiMi 
To show hlf ; night^afcp flue 
And hit WTtraght pillow, oTerapread with Uwn." 

We have thus described somewhat in 
detail one of the smaller private dwell- 
ings of Pompeii, and have entered into 
particulars, because, in such cases, de- 
scriptions must be minute in order to 
convey correct and intelligible informa- 
tion. There are many houses f&r more 
spacious than this one, and furnished 
with greater magnificence \ but they are 
all constructed essentially on the same 
plan — being built around the atrium 
and perUtyUj the two centers from 
which they receive their light; whereas 
the modem house is constructed with 
direct reference to the street, with which 
it holds easy communication by means 
of numerous windows. The Roman 
house, then, had no broad and lofty 
facade, like the brown-stone or marble 
front of a modem building. It did not 
look into the street, except perhaps from 
the upper story, but was situated in the 
center of a block of shops, one or two 
long and narrow passages serving for 
ingress and egress. Its beauty was, 
therefore, wholly interior; it was also 


very retired and quiet, the inner courts 
getting only faint echoes of the noises 
without. The shqM which surrounded 
it were of various kinds, and formed an 
important source of revenne to the 
householder. The Moorish houses of 
Spain and the Brazilian houses in South 
America seem to be built on much the 
same plan. The exterior, with its dark 
windowless walls, gave no hint of the 
brightness and splendor within — ex- 
cept, perchance, when the doors were 
open and the hanging tapestries thrown 
back, and the passer by could c^tok a 
glimpse, through the vestibule, of the 
series of courts, with their columns, 
fountains, parterres of flowers, mosaic 
pavements, and frescoes on the walls, 
all reflecting the light that poured down 
upon them from the deep blue of a clear 
Italian sky. The reader can easily im- 
agine the magical effect of such a per- 
spective. But in spite of these rich 
decorations and embellishments, in com- 
parison with which our finest drawing- 
rooms look tawdry and commonplace, 
it is to be feared that with our domestic 
habits we should find even the most 
palatial residences of Pompeii extreme- 
ly uncomfortable places to live in. Most 
of all, we should miss those provisions 
for individual comfort in the private 
apartments, for the lack of which no 
general ostentation and display of wealth 
and artistic taste in the more public 
portions of the house could compen- 
sate. But the Pompeiians, like the 
Neapolitans of to-day, were a people 
of out-door habits, to which they were 
constantly attracted by a fine climate 
and by a passion for public affairs and 
public amusements such as has never 
been exhibited by any other nation of 
ancient or modem times. The bright 
sky, the gossip of the forum, the pleas- 
ure of the baths, and the sports of the 
amphitheater, prevented them from feel- 
ing the real meagemess of their home- 
Ufe. 
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A GLANCE AT FLOKIDA. 


BT KATE K. DOOOETT. 


FLORIDA possesses the fountain of 
healthy if not that of youth, so long 
and patiently sought by Ponce de Leon. 
When we read the story of his wander- 
ings, and mark the wonderful virtnes he 
expected to find in the &bled waters of 
the New World, it seems like a prophecy 
of what may be seen in Florida. 
Hither from all parts of the country 
come the smitten and the aflUcted. By 
bathing in the wondrous springs of 
this flowery land, breathing this balmy 
air, the wrinkles are smoothed from 
aged brows, roses come back to the 
cheeks of the consumptive, the rheu- 
matic lays aside his crutches, and the 
old promise of the gallant Spanish ad- 
venturer is fulfilled — ^youth is restored ; 
or at least that which constitutes the 
essential of youth— buoyant feelings, 
elastic spirits, and strength. 

While in this region we were con- 
stantly met by the question : " DonH 
you think Florida will be rapidly setr 
tied ?" varied, as we approached home, 
to this: <'2>o you think Florida will be 
rapidly settled 7" 

The query forces itself upon the 
tourist — why the oldest of our States, 
permanently occupied long before set- 
tlements were dreamed of elsewhere, 
with more than h%lf its territory lying 
where frosts never come, the whole of 
it where a freeaing day is known but 
once in a generation, out of the path 
of hurricanes, which are such a sad 
drawback to the charms of the tropics, 
with as large a proportion of productive 
land as most of the States, a thousand 
miles of sea-shore, a wide and deep 
river running through it for hundreds 
of miles; why with all these advantages, 
after more than three hundred years of 


occupation, Florida never had white 
inhabitants enough to entitle her to a 
Representative 7 With all these advan- 
tages of situation, soil and climate, why 
do her magnificent rivers run through 
a wilderness, while the comers from 
over the sea and the discontented of 
the older States flock to the West 7 

Forsonfe localities a sufficient answer 
would be found in the presence of the 
precious metals; but that will not 
account for the immense emigration to 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota. The spirit of injustice 
constantly at work in fair Florida may 
furnish a reason why she has not ad- 
vanced more rapidly in civilization, but 
it will not solve the problem ; for New 
England, in spite of the poorest soil, 
most rigorous climate, and deeds of 
wrong that still call the blush to the 
cheeks of her children, has never met 
with any serious interruption in her 
career, and from her coney-like refuge 
among the stony rocks she has virtually 
colonized the whole North and West. 

Afier much reading of the stories of 
early conquest and attempts to found 
colonies on these shores, it seems to us, 
the success of one may be traced to the 
determination to be self-governing, the 
failures of the other to dependence 
upon a far-off monarch, and, later, sub- 
jection to a governing class. Let us 
see if there be anything in the history 
of the two colonies most remote firom 
each other to warrant this conclusion. 

The first occupation of Florida — for 
the romantic journey of Ponce de Leon 
and his futile attempt to found a colony, 
and the ill-starred enterprise of Nar- 
vaez (whose historian and almost sole 
survivor, Cabe4;a de Vaca, demands for 
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his narrative a faith that could remove 
monntainsy) could not be called occupa- 
tion — was by the French ; but the feeble 
torch of Protestantism, kindled on the 
sands of the River of May, went out 
amid horrors that now, generations 
after, while both Spaniard and Hugne- 
not have made their homes in America, 
chill the blood, and make one thank 
Gk)d from the depths of the heart that, 
though the spirit of wrong never sleeps, 
it is to-day so far controlled by other 
spirits that it does not apply the burning 
brand to human flesh. 

Three hundred years ago, Spain, in 
the person of one of the crudest bigots 
that ever shamed a religion of love, 
took undisturbed possession of the site 
of the quaint old town that — after ruler- 
ship by kings Most Catholic and Chris- 
tian Defenders of the Faith, Stars and 
Stripes and Stars and. Bars — ^still looks 
as if it had been bodily moved from the 
interior of Spain, as the house of our 
Lady of Loretto is said to have passed 
from far Palestine. Slaves were brought 
from the Antilles by the haughty Adelan- 
tado, and thus was introduced a svstem 
the beginning of whose extirpation has 
cost rivers of blood, and treasure enough 
to have properly educated all the heathen 
whom the faithful came to convert. 
When one thinks of the eighty years of 
unrequited toil upon the fort, whose 
foundations were cemented by the 
blood of Bibault, the gallant Admiral 
of France; and his followers ; of the 
countless wrongs and brutalities visited 
upon the unoffending children of the 
soil, he marvels little that the work of 
Christianizing went on so slowly. Nor 
can it be wondered at that the red man 
preferred the simple rites by means of 
which he held communion with the 
Qreat Spirit, to the pompous ceremonial 
of cruel men, who claimed to be God's 
children while engaged in the commis* 
sion of the darkest crimes, and at the 
same time to hold the keys of that 
heaven which none could enter with- 


out the baptismal cross upon the 
brow. 

The people of the little hamlet of St. 
Augustine drew their support from the 
fort ; the fort, its support from the sov- 
ereign across the sea ; and when disas- 
ter threatened, all took refuge therein. 
When the supply ships did not come, 
famine threatened all alike. Of soldiers 
and priests there were more than 
enough, of tillers of the soil none ; and 
so strongly rooted is still the dominant 
spirit of the old rSgime^ that to-day a 
bow-shot beyond the ruined wall of the 
tower one can stand beneath the shade 
of the primeval forest. When, there- 
fore, as the result of European wars, 
the flag of St. Jago, with its battle- 
mented castles and lions rampant, gave 
place to the cross of St. George, there 
was little but the fort to change hands. 
The Spaniards removed with their fam- 
ilies, the lands were uncultivated, the 
parent settlements had sent out few or 
no offshoots, and the work of coloniza- 
tion was to recommence. 

More than half a century after these 
deeds were committed — deeds ever kept 
in mind by the name of the inlet (Ma- 
tanzas) that witnessed them— a small 
number of men and women, in mid- 
winter, with no parade of ''drawn 
swords and gorgeous apparel," no com- 
mission to take possession of a conti- 
nent in the name* of king or kaiser, no 
pretence even of converting heathen, 
urged solely by the determination to be 
free to worship, which freedom for them 
included all they craved, landed in New 
England, and began a settlement which 
was never abandoned, and which was 
never in the possession of any but 
English-speaking men. They came not 
hundreds strong, fierce, lawless men, in 
search of streams that ran in golden 
sands; they came in families — with 
the restraining influence of women 
ever about them ; they came to make 
homes, and though they built forts 
they had no soldier class. Each man 
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defended his own roof-ti«e| and when it 
was necessary to take refuge in the forts, 
all united for the common defence, and 
the danger overpast, all betook them- 
seWes to the tilling of their fields. 
Upon their own right hands thej relied 
for protection against foes, and those 
hands were skilled to wield the axe and 
the implements of husbandry. 

That these strong, brave men did not 
rise to the hight of granting to others 
the liberty claimed for themselves, is 
scarcely to be marveled at. But one 
country in all the world had granted to 
its people religious freedom — that coun- 
try was not England — and for those 
who had fled from persecution to pre- 
serve pore their faith to become in turn 
persecutors when that faith is threat- 
ened, is only evidence of the human 
failings of the Pilgrim Father's them- 
sel?es. 

But in the New England colonies all 
had a share in the government— -that is 
to say, all men. Then, as now, woman 
was the mere adjuuct of man, a sort of 
adUcripia hamini, with no recognized 
individual existence except as tax-payer 
and criminal, though the tenderness 
naturally felt for those who had sacri- 
ficed so much and braved so much for 
them, led to modifications of the old 
English law and a little velvet sheath- 
ing of the iron hand it laid so heavily 
upon woman. New England held 
slaves, it is true ; but in Massachusetts, 
without any formal act of emancipation, 
they were held to be free according to 
the provisions of the Bill of Bights; 
and as we follow her history down from 
1620, we find constant efforts to remove 
disabilities, and utter refusal to recog- 
uize a governing class. Since, in this 
grand old commonwealth, all men are 
now absolutely equal before the law, it 
is there more clearly than elsewhere 
perceived that, as no class of men is fit 
to legislate for another class, so one sex 
is not fit "^ to legislate for the other. 
JOonbtless the day is not far distant 


when, in the land of Adams and Han- 
cock, the truths which lie at the base 
of our government will b® accepted in 
practice as well as in theory, and on 
this trinity of truths, limited in applica- 
tion only by humanity, will be reared 
the fairest superstructure of government 
the world has seen. 

In beautiful Florida the reverse of all 
this has been going on. During gen- 
erations she looked to a power outside 
herself for protection and support ; the 
represeutatives of that power were ever 
the soldier and the priest. After the 
territory became by purchase the prop- 
perty of the United States, a few per^ 
sons who owned immense tracts of land 
''planted" successfully and became 
wealthy ; but the State as such was poor. 
The manorial distribution of land pre- 
vented the growth of villages, and 
necessarily the establishment of schools. 
The patroon of the manor provided for 
the education of his family by private 
tutors, or by sending his children to 
Northern schools or to Europe. The 
occasional mails brought him the papers, 
reviews and books of the outside world, 
and in neighboring States there were 
colleges for higher education— for the 
people nothing. It was a penal offense 
to teach a slave to read, and for the 
poor white no one thought Thus was 
maintained a governing class made up 
of the few rich and educated, between 
whom and the proUiatre there was 
nothing ; no provision for recruiting the 
ranks of the higher from the lower 
class } no provision by which the serf, 
for such he was, but without the advan- 
tages of the serfs of feudal times, could 
rise from his abject condition. 

By the foulest deeds that ever dis- 
graced a Christian land, the only people 
aside from '* the plantation hands '* who 
were in any sense agriculturists, were 
driven from the soil, and all but a 
feeble remnant departed beyond the 
Mississippi. In this vile, shameful 
contest, carried on by a government 
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that bj itfl charter promised freedom to 
all men, treasure enough was spent to 
have made roads and built school- 
houses all over Florida. But instead of 
doing any thing so useful as to educate 
a people, we thrust from their homes 
those in whom love of native land was 
as strong as in Swiss or Hungarian, and 
left the home of the orange and the 
palm to the dominion of reptiles and 
wild Nature. 

With little real progress to note, we 
come down to 1861, when a handful of 
men, acting for a^ State again, brought 
the horrors of war upon this devoted 
land ; and, as ever before, it came with 
a weight more crushing than elsewhere. 
Laws with regard to taxes, never en- 
forced in other localities, were executed 
here ; and without an j confiscation act, 
or any settled purpose of compelling 
the South to pay the expenses of the 
war, Floridians saw themselves stripped 
of their possessions, and poverty, such 
as exists nowhere else, became their 
portion. Strangers, politicians ''of the 
baser sort," have taken possession of 
their State government; all their offi- 
cials are foreigners in every sense of 
that term ; and as they governed in the 
past so are they governed now. The 
spirit of oppression has made its vicious 
round, and they who denied all share 
in the making of laws, by which they 
were to be go?erned, to red men, to 
black, and to the poor of their own 
color, are now legislated for by red men, 
by black, by the poor and ignorant, not 
only of their own State, but by those 
who have come upon them like the 
plague of flies upon the oppressors 
of old. 

Many no doubt find a sort of justice 
in this, and derive intense satisfaction 
from its contemplation. To me there 
is none. As in the human body one 


member can not suffer but all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, so, in a country, one 
portion of the people can neither op- 
press nor be oppressed without involving 
all in the consequences. Only criminal 
indifference could have allowed such a 
constitution as its present one to be 
forced upon a people, and until it is 
changed there will be but little real 
progress. When there shall be no dis- 
franchised class — when all shall have 
a fair representation, a fair share in the 
making of laws — then, and then only, 
will the question be answered: Will 
Florida be rapidly settled ? 

When she can offer to the emigrant, 
as does the North, the school, the news- 
paper, and the church, her climate and 
natural productions will attract the peo- 
ple of Southern Europe and those in the 
North who love not the cold and crael 
winter, as Wisconsin and Minnesota do 
the Scandinavians. Lake Harney, in- 
stead of the solitary hut that now graces 
its shores, will be bordered with towns, 
to which, in winter, people will flock, as 
they do in summer to the lakes of 
Maine and New Hampshire. Fisheiv 
men and mariners will utilize the wa- 
ters, farmers will till the now desolate 
wastes, lumbermen will cut from the 
pathless forests woods beautiful as those 
brought from the Indies, and Florida 
will do her part towards perfecting the 
ideal American — the human being that 
is to combine the conquering force of 
the Briton, the endurance of the Scan- 
dinavian, the vivacity of the Celt, the 
fire of the Italian, the religious fervor 
of the Spaniard without his bigotry, the 
thrift* of the Lowlander, all elevated 
and refined by the thought and culture 
of Vateriand. This American, free him- 
self^ living in a truly free land, will be 
the apostle of freedom to all peoples. 
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ipAST falling night dews tke flowers are drinking ; 
The stars, jnst arisen, are drowsily twinkling; 
The mddy-faced moon slowly climbs up the hills ; 
Black shadows are reeling ] 
A soft light is stealing 
Across the dark landscape, and faintly revealing 
Each dew-drop that gems the broad greensward, and fills 
Every flower with the nectar that evening distills. 


'Tis the honr when witches like fnries are riding. 
And sea-sprites and fairies in circles are gliding, 
Gathering moonbeams and folding them fast. 
The drone-bng is flying, 
The white owl is crying, 
And deep in the grasses the glow-worm is lying : 
Now over the hill-top the red moon has passed. 
And aslant on the meadows the shadows are cast 


High up in the tree- tops quaint elfins are sporting, 
And wrinkled-faced goblins and wood-fays are courting, 
And the fire-flies have lighted their palace of leaves; 
They have summoned each fairy 
To come and be merry, 
And dance with an airy troop and cheery; 
Each elfin and fay, who the bidding receives, 
Mounts his courser and flies like a thought through the leaves. 
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Far off in the forest the fire-lights are glowing, 
And through the dark branches leaf-lanterns are bowing 
To each roguish zephyr that stirs the night air. 
Dew-sparkles are beaming, 
And foz-fire is gleaming 
On each fairy hearthstone while mortals are dreaming ; 
And fays, whether dwelling on mountain or meer, 
Make haste at the palace of leaves to appear. 


They gather from woodland, from lake, and from mountain, 
From sedgy fen-land, from river and fountain ; 
They flit like the shadows o'er rushes and brake ; 

Some flying, some gliding, 

Some deftly bestriding 

Broad yellow-backed beetles, while others are riding 
On brown-spotted bugs ; but the lady fays take 

The thistle-down sailing high over the lake. 


With laughing and singing and merry feet dancing. 
They sport till the moon down the zenith is glancing, 
And their sentry, the owl, to his castle has flown ; 
Then away I all together. 
They glide through the ether above the wild heather ; 
With a flutter, a whisk and a whir they are gone ; — 
Now aslant on the hill-sides the moonbeams are thrown, 
. And deep in the glens are the shadows — alone. 
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IN CAMP AT YOSEMITE. 


BY E. P. WILLARD. 


^(tITHAT'S his name?" 

V V " Nestor." 

*' A good name, and A good steed, I'll 
be bound. That neck's a beauty — and 
not a bad shoulder, either. I believe 
you, Rolette ; he ought to skim the turf 
without crinkling a daisy, and from his 
limbs I should judge he would make an 
expert dodger on a trail through chap- 
arral thickets and underbrush. What 
a chest! Why, he ought to take you 
up a mountain on a full gallop 1 Well, 
it's sauce for a man with any relish for 
horse-flesh to see a well-bred and well- 
trained horse in this country. We've 
got some average horses in our party 
— you see them over there, grazing by 
the bend of the river; they're comfort- 
able on a dead lope, but afler all, are 
subject to the hereditary mustang in- 
firmity of tricking a man in the very 
worst place possible. The faintest cross 
of mustang blood shows itself as certain 
as scrofula in a family. Half of these 
California horses will behave admirably 
around home ; but you once get stuck 
in a slough, or put them to a little 
tough work a hundred miles from 
where they are known, and they'll be- 
tray you every time. Sometimes they 
ride finely for six months, until the 
owner wishes to sell them and stands 
just ready to warrant their reliability, 
when of a sudden they will astonish his 
senses by the most unparalleled feats of 
kicking and backing and rolling over 
— inbred, of course. 

'*But, Rolette, I was just thinking 
how much this horse — Nestor, you call 
him (what a sleek coat he's got!) — how 
much he reminds me of a horse I knew 
in the Army of the Tennessee, owned 
by an officer of the Signal Corps. Just 

15 


his size, same color — dappled chestnut 
— and an eye — the very same thing. 
Well, sir, that was the most knowing 
horse I ever saw that hadn't been 
trained in a circus. When the troops 
were on a march he would lie down 
every night where his master told him, 
and coil his neck around for a sort of 
pillow for his master's head, and there 
he'd lie till morning, without stirring 
his feet or changing his position. He 
had a sole affection for his master, so 
that if he were lefl saddled and bridled 
anywhere he would wait hours for the 
return of his rider; and when lefl in 
that way, checked with the bridle rein, 
he would never allow any person to 
come near him except his owner, and 
his light heels were lifted toward every- 
body but him. He cultivated but one 
friendship, and but one. — Look-a-here, 
if you must be going, don*t forget my 
message. Tell Judge Doming and his 
party to drop around this evening, and 
come yourself, with your friends. Our 
ladies wish to see you all, and we keep 
open camp and no pickets out It so 
rejoices me to meet you in the valley; 
we must have a round talk. Don't for- 
get ." 

" Aye, aye, Craig, I'll do it," was the 
brief response, and with a low chirp 
and the gentlest prick of a spur the 
horse wheeled away from the bank of 
the Merced and shot off toward the 
trail, with a grace that roused Craig's 
admiration and made him watch his 
gait and listen to the thud of his nim- 
ble hoofs on the springy meadow until 
he was out of sight. 

Craig turned away toward the teth- 
ered horses, thinking of the delight of 
his eyes in meeting his old friend 
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Rolette in sucli a luxarions mouDtain 
retreat, and in the joj of his heart 
associating with it the singular fact 
that previous to this meeting he had 
that daj christened the spot ''Camp 
Delight." Near where he stood, a hug* 
old oaky with cavemons tmiik, drove its 
roots into the earth close hj the river 
edge *j forty feet swaj three lofty pines 
rose npy with interlocked arms, taking 
a semi-circnlar position facing the oak ; 
a thicket of hushes of hox elder close 
by corralled the trees and hid the 
grassy spot from obtrusive eyes; the 
giant mountain-wall stood sentinel back 
overhead, and in front the crystal 
waters of the Merced (river of mercy) 
moved drowsily along, lapping a clear 
shore of wet sand. This was '' Gamp 
Delight," a spot of rare natural beauty, 
but utterly devoid of any artificial at- 
tractions. There was no tent covering 
for the party but the overshadowing 
branches, and no defense against in- 
truders but the cordon of elder bushes. 
A few paces from the oak appeared an 
irregular mound of ropes, bridles and 
Mexican saddles thrown together in 
confusion; under it were crumpled 
blankets and saddle cloths, shaped into 
a bed, with coats, boots and pistols at 
the head for pillows. Half way down 
the bank two great flat stones lay half 
buried in the sand, upon which smould- 
ered a slow fire of dried sticks. Under 
the embracing pines, whose three trunks 
gave just sufficient space for a snug 
little room, the three ladies had care- 
fully arranged their toilet chamber, 
covering the ground almost knee-deep 
with cedar boughs and ferns which the 
men had gathered and dried in the sun, 
overspreading the leaves with soft blan- 
kets, and, last of all, linking shawl cur- 
tains, red and white, from tree to tree, 
with a doorway of blue, both to display 
the national colors in the great national 
park and to form the semblance of a 
house. 
Here Craig's party, composed of six 


persons, had camped out for a whole 
week. From this point they had pro- 
jected little expeditions up and down 
the valley. At first they had pitched 
oUierwhere ; they made " Camp Lookup" 
farther down the gorge, and ''Camp 
Quiet" farther up than where thej then 
were, in which latter place they enjojed 
the first Sabbath in Yosemite; but no 
point had they found so convenient for 
grazing, so retired and weirdly pictur- 
esque, as "Camp Delight." Through 
the vista of trees the smoke of half a 
dozen other little camps around them 
was visible. Here, too, the full pano- 
rama of the ten-mile chasm was pre- 
sented to view; the eye could hardlj 
turn in any direction without straining 
itself along the altitude of a mountain 
peak or a granite dome. Near bj Sen- 
tinel Bock lifted its form, like the prong^ 
of an immense tooth, three thousand 
feet high, and directly across the valley, 
half a mile away, Yosemite unrolled its 
scroll of waters and dropped them 
down, down, behind a cloud of mist, 
twenty-five hundred feet, in three dis- 
tinct rolls, and ever made sweet, sooth- 
ing murmur to drowsy ears. 

Craig observed that the ladies were 
absorbed in the sunset — watch ing^ the 
glowing sky at the mouth of the gorge 
far away to the west, and tracing- the 
soft glint of the sun's rays irom point 
to point along the massive rock- walls of 
the chasm. Such blending of colors, 
finger-points of shadow and delicate 
penumbra, as lay along the meado^r 
valley at this hour, they had never wit^ 
nessed in any other locality. The 
scene was impressive even to ecstacy. 
One of the ladies said she felt a aense 
of pain to think how soon the colors 
would change and fade out 

" You have seen Thomas Hill's paint- 
ing?" asked Craig. 

" Yes, but this is very like Bierstadt. 
Here he obtained his gold directly from. 
the setting sun," was the answer. 

"I know; but Hill gives one some 
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true representatioa of the Talley itselt 
And he does it without artistic combi- 
nation and withoat sensattoQal coloring 
to highten the effect.'' 

''Very true. But Bierstadt does not 
seek to represent the Valley of the 
Yosemite in his California Sunset; he 
only aims to represent color at this alti- 
tude and under these skies. Neither 
artist has created any combination be- 
yond nature. Both are true to their 
idea; but Bierstadt is more truthful 
than Hill, because he came closer to 
nature. Mr. Hill had the audacity to 
attempt to copy the most wonderful leaf 
io her book, and it is no marvel if he 
didn't get much else but the outline. 
Kow look you at that drapery of gold 
on the southern wall, at the liquid light 
pouring through the mouth of the 
gorge and coming up the valley, and 
see, how very like Bierstadt I I can't 
help thinking of Tennyson's 


* Shaft of Ughi ttcroM the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the tea,' 

albeit the author of these lines had no 
conception of a scene like this." 

*' Neither of these works of art are 
'faultily faultless,' in my opinion," ob- 
served another of the ladies. "It is 
sufficient to say that the altitudes can 
not be delineated with complete accu- 
racy, but only approximately. No ar- 
tist can find a point where the perspec- 
tive can be truthfully taken. All that 
art does is merely a half-truth." 

Craig tarried till the crimson in the 
sky changed to gray, during which time 
he teld the ladies of the expected visits 
crs, and then started off to re-stake 
the horses for the night On his way 
by the river-side he encountered an In- 
dian, with moccasined feet, and a skull 
cap made of a red kerchief covering 
long coarse hair, square cut, and 
having in his hand a string of trout 
Having purchased the trout, Craig 
urged him to exhibit his dexterity with 
his fiihing-rod — the fish of the Merced 


being so shy that Craig's friends had 
tried in vain to tempt them with a hook. 
The Indian hurriedly drew a bait from 
a little grass pouch which hung by a 
string in his hand, and was' puckered 
together at the mouth precisely like Mrs. 
Partington's work-bag, caught it on a 
hook, and soflly crept behind a clump of 
willows and dropped the line into the 
stream. Then he crouched down for 
half a minute, with one eye on the line 
and the other on the deep nnrippled 
current, and presently lifted out of the 
willow shades a speckled trout of two 
pounds' weight As it dangled on the 
line the Indian grinned satisfaction, 
and turning to Craig glumly said: 

" You see." 

''Yes, I see; but how is it? Yon 
catch them and I don't catch them." 

" Ugh. White man no fish ; he make 
too much noise." And with that he 
turned into the trail and strolled on.' 

On coming up to the horses Craig 
led them two by two to the river brink 
and watered them, and then re-staked 
each in fresh grass, giving them re- 
spectively a range of one hundred and 
twenty feet of meadow, with a lariat of 
about forty feet in length. When he 
had got their ropes all properly ad- 
justed, with a clean sweep away from 
the bushes and trees, and had inspected 
the fine points of these animals and 
made some little reckoning of their 
comparative value, he turned abont 
and wended his way back to camp. 

Before the night came there was the 
brief interval of twilight usual on the 
Pacific Coast, where the sun seems to 
drop down at once into the sea hun- 
dreds of miles away, as if in haste to 
leave the mountain towns to be cur- 
tained with darkness. During this time 
Craig and his companions gathered a 
pile of dry stranded driftwood, and 
heaped it upon the smouldering em- 
bers, and harnessed themselves to de- 
cayed limbs of trees in the thicket near 
by, which they drew into camp and 
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corded up a few feet from the fire. 
Pains were then taken to rake off from 
the smooth sward with their fingers all 
knots, chips, sticks and bits of brush 
that covered the ground, and to carpet 
it with luxurious blankets, spread be- 
tween the fire and - the little knolls 
close to the great tree trunks. The 
ladies assisted with merrj words of 
authority, and bj the time the fire had 
well broken through the top of the 
brush-heap with roar and crackle, Ro- 
lette and his friends advanced into 
their little parlor without announce- 
ment. He had brought with him Judge 
Doming and a few ladies from the hotel, 
and two gentlemen of his own partj. 
His wife and the other ladies, he said, 
were too weary to walk out For a few 
moments -^ Camp Delight'' was in a flut- 
ter; but after the usual picnicing con- 
gratulations were over, Craig invited 
the company to seats on the carpeted 
ground. At first there were little knots 
and coteries of talk ; some stood, while 
others bowed before them like suppli- 
ants; some half-knelt before the fire, 
gazing at it like worshipers ) but by 
and by humility became infectious, and 
they all dropped upon the ground and 
were gathered into a home-like circle. 
The air was dewless and balmy. Not 
a breath of wind swayed the little pil- 
lar of smoke that rose straight up 
above the consuming driftwood. 

"Judge Deming," said Craig, " weren't 
you surprised to meet Rolette here to- 
day?" 

''Well, not much. I itold you that 
everybody's friends were here, or would 
be some time or other. It is such an 
attractive spot. Last Sunday I suppose 
there were fifty or sixty people here." 

" Oh, I've no doubt of it. We had a 
Methodist camp-meeting of twenty that 
morning over here by the bend. A 
weak-lunged preacher from Amador 
county discoursed to us half an hour, 
and told us all about the mountains 
around Jerusalem, He had a good 


face — spiritual, I mean — and, by the 
way, he has a daughter with him who 
is wonderfully afflicted with botany. 
But that's nothing to me, you know, 
only she has her hands full, riding a 
hard-bitted old mare with a bothersome 
colt, and carrying her botany books at 
the same time." 

''You mean she has her hands full 
of flowers," said the Judge. 

"Yes, I mean she earns more than 
she gets. Isn't there a law, Judge, 
against mutilating the works of nature 
around this valley?" 

" Certainly, there's a law against mu- 
tilating rocks and trees, against over- 
throwing mountains and damming up 
rivers and cascades, I presume; but you 
wouldn't say anything against culling 
flowers where they grow* in such profu- 
sion?" 

"I know," said Craig, "but if things 
go on at this rate, a hundred years 
hence there won't be any crop at all." 

" Yes : I wonder where you obtained 
that pile of cedar boughs and ferns," 
said the Judge, dryly, glancing behind 
the pine tree near where he sat. 

"And whether some of those limbs 
on the fire weren't cut with a hatchet," 
interposed Rolette. 

"And whether he has trained his 
horses not to eat grass, or at least 
never to nibble daisies," added one of 
the ladies. 

"Well, gentlemen," said Craig, 
"when you constrain me to drop one 
subject I can easily find another. I 
should like to ask Judge Deming, who 
has been here a few days and •can 
hardly afford the independent oriental 
style of this camp, what they get to eat 
down at the hotel. - I've noticed a good 
many horses and bridles and gay sad- 
dle-cloths over there lying around loose 
and mixed up with -barrels and grocery 
boxes; but I 'haven't yet discovered 
what they have to eat." 

" You would better dine with me some 
day and ascertain for yourself. I can 
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assare jou that the yariety as well as 
^e quality of oar fare is astonishing, 
considering the isolation of this region. 
For instance, we dined to-day npon 
trout, venison, chicken salad, vegeta^ 
bles of four or five kinds, crowned with 
a very palatable dessert, composed of 
starch pudding, lemon pie, strawberry 
shortcake, and r" ' • 

'^I suppose," interrupted Craig, ''you 
are obliged to sit at table on hard 
benches, and at night you are laid 
away under the rafters, are you not ? " 

"Very likely, my friend. But first 
700 should understand that our host, 
Mr. Hutchings, is a very humane man, 
and his wife is an excellent hostess, and 
his mother a most agreeable woman; 
and though our quarters are not quite 
as spacious as yours, that there are 
several thousand dollars' worth of sup- 
plies that were brought here on^ pack- 
mules, stowed away down there in the 
grocery-room for the relief of famishing 
travelers. But, sir, if you can't afford 
to sit on benches at .meals and sleep 
under open rafters at four dollars a day, 
tell how you afford to live at all. What 
do you find to eat in camp?" 

" Well, Judge, we spread a large and 
snmptuous table." 

"Metaphorically speaking. Literally, 
a legless table, I presume," interposed 
Rolette. 

"Of course," responded Craig, "we 
don't use benches ; we recline after the 
manner of the ancients. But I mean 
to say we eat and sleep at all hours, 
and enjoy the heartiest food. The la- 
dies 'never gained flesh so fast in their 
lives. We don't bring every thing on 
at once ; but taking the days together, 
we find our larder contains unlimited 
resources of jerked-beef, canned meats, 
even to turkey and chicken, trout and 
sardines, preserved California pears, 
peaches and tomatoes, fresh bread, hot 
fnm a borrowed Dutch oven, and baked 
by Smax, our chef de cuisine, smoking 
slapjacks and home-made puff-cakes 


and doughnuts, together with the va- 
rious tea, coffee and cocoa decoctiona 
of the most approved caterers. Aside 
from this, I may say, we have all the 
freshest vegetables and berries the mar- 
ket affords. Perhaps our ladies can 
testify to that" 

Whereupon Craig dropped thefai a 
wink and a significant nod. They ex- 
cused themselves for a moment, but 
soon returned with a great dish laden 
with the most luscious red English 
raspberries. Over this Craig made a 
speech. 

"These, ladies and gentlemen, are 
fresh from the vines, picked with our 
own hands. They are a cultivated 
fruit, grown a little up the valley. The 
proprietor of the nursery gave us the 
first pick of the season to-day. All 
good-looking tourists can obtain them 
of Mr. Lemon, at the rate of four bits 
a quart and the trouble — I should say 
the pleasure — of picking. Please set to 
and help yourselves." 

Nobody was dainty about taking a 
dish of this delicious fruit, and swim- 
ming the berries in the fresh milk that 
was passed from hand to hand. 

"This is a real luxury," said the 
Judge. " Only think of it — such a gar- 
den in the heart of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, nearly fifty miles from civ- 
ilization I It will do to tell." 

" Which way do you go to get there ?" 
inquired Rolette. 

"Take the trail right here," said 
Craig, "and follow it up the valley 
about a mile, until you come to a gate; 
bear to the left beyond that until you 
see a board sign nailed to an old pine 
and labeled 'Lemon's Qarding;' then 
you strike across a little stream on the 
trunk of a felled tree and find a cabin 
on the right — about the only cabin 
around here — and there the man lives 
and tills his garden near by. By the 
way. Judge, if I should say that he is a 
bachelor and has lived there alone 
these ten years, with hardly a dog or 
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an Indian for company; that he keeps 
himself burrowed in the snow all win- 
ter, like an EsquimanZy and all sum- 
mer qaietljT deyotes himself to potato 
culture, viniculture and horticnlture, 
wouldn't that be prima facie eTidence 
that the fellow was once disappointed 
hi love?" 

At this the partj roared, and Judge 
Deming coollj suggested that he would 
prefer to hear the opinion of the ladies 
on that point. 

'' But I take exception to that,'' said 
Craig. ''I am just ungallant enough 
to saj that women's conceptions are 
wild and conflicting under these walls, 
unless they hare been here at least a 
week. They are certainly dizzy and 
light-headed, with all manner of insane 
contradictions on their tongues, until 
about the sixth day, and then, as I 
have noticed, the senses begin gradu- 
ally to return ! " 

"I don't wonder you think so," broke 
in Kolette, '* judging from the expe- 
rience of my wife and her lady com- 
panions. Do you believe she hasn't 
mounted a horse for five years until 
yesterday, and she was compelled to 
ride all the way into the valley from. 
Black's, thirty-six miles, before night- 
fall 1 The guide had his orders about 
the horses, and the whole party had to 
do it. But bless you, what a fagged- 
out set of ladies we had that night t 
They had been jounced over rocks and 
boulders, and up and down mountains, 
until every one of them had to be lifted 
from their horses. And all day to-day 
they have hardly had strength to move. 
I regard a woman undertaking this 
trip as a brave, suffering martyr!" 

"You're right," returned Craig, "it 
ought to take all the poetry and botany 
out of them, if they all hurry through 
as you did. When they once get home 
they have the satisfaction of saying 
they have been here, while at the same 
time they don't know much about the 
wonders of this locality. About as 


much as the eccentric Mr. Horace Gree- 
ley, if you please. You remind me of 
him. I sometimes try to imagine his 
redoubtable figure in a saddle coming 
down the mountain. Do yon know that, 
by his own confession, Mr. Greeley — who 
lauds Yosemite beyond all account — 
rode down the trail into this region in 
1859, with his feet in Mexican stirrups 
and his flesh in an agony of boils in- 
duced by the alkaline waters of Ne- 
vada — that he rode through here in the 
dead of a dark night, and reached the 
hotel at two in the morning, and aftor 
sleep and breakfast lefi the valley at 
precisely two in the afternoon I Sach 
is life, when done in a hurry. But, 
Rolette, I was about to inquire respect- 
ing the route and the trail taken by your 
party." 

" Well, we came by the Conlterville 
trail. You know we are now over two 
hundred miles from San Francisco. 
Taking Stockton as a base, the problem 
is to find this midmost point in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, on a line 
south by east. Leaving the boat at 
this place, we came by stage eighty 
miles to Coulterville, where our men 
took horses, while the ladies were 
bumped along over a new road thick 
with stumps and stones by private car- 
riage to Black's ranche, seventeen miles 
farther. Resting here for the night, we 
all took saddles and made the rest of 
the distance in one day. You know 
about thatr— except the windings of the 
trail, the precipitous climbing, and the 
places of sudden descent, where the 
unsteady lope of the horses bore heav- 
ily on the strength of the ladies during 
these long thirty-six miles. For me it 
was a ride of enchantment, under wel- 
come forests, and with superb points of 
outlook upon the surrounding scenery." 

"That was quite diflferent from the 
route taken by our party," said Jadge 
Deming. "From the same base we 
struck further south and reached Mari- 
posa. By public conveyance we went 
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on to White and Hatch's millsy one han- 
dred and two miles from Stockton, 
where we engaged oar horses for the 
mountain trip. Taking the Mariposa 
trail at this point, we ascended the 
Ghowchilla Mountain twelve miles, and 
halted at Clark's for the night. The 
next daj we visited the Mariposa Big 
Tree Grove, six miles distant, and re- 
turned to Clark's. The third day we 
were prepared to ride twenty-five miles 
into the conntry, proceeding at a com- 
fortable pace and making frequent 
halts beside cool, shady streams. In 
my opinion this is a desirable route, 
considering the rugged features of the 
country." 

*'I would certainly return that 
way, were it not that our horses were 
hired for the round trip, and must 
return whence they came," remarked 

Rolette. 
'' Permit me to suggest, gentlemen," 

6ai(^Graig, ''that there is another and a 
third trail recently opened which I like 
better than either of the others. By 
way of Chinese Camp, Jacksonville, 
and Big Oak Flat, you can reach Hard- 
ui^^s ranche, about eighty-five miles 
from Stockton, and then there will Re- 
main only twenty-six miles of rough 
saddle-riding to bring you right up to 
the hotel just here. I take it this route 
is nearest on a bee-line of any; the 
Coulterville trail tends to the south of 
it, and the Mariposa trail sweeps around 
more southerly still, circling like an 
eagle. But mind you, each route has 
its unique attractions. Give me Hard- 
ing's trail for a view of the Big Water- 
flume, for dense primeval forests and 
horrid spurs frowning with boulders; 
the route you came, Rolette, for the 
▼eird magic of Bower's Cave, and the 
view at the '* Standpoint of Silence ;" 
and yours, Judge Doming, for Chow- 
chilla Mountain, the Big Trees, and In- 
spiration Point. Permit me to add that 
yon both travel in the least independent 
fashion for this country. Why didn't 


you purchase horses at the start, with 
the usual paraphernalia of camping out, 
and then jog along slowly without a 
guide, enjoying yourselves as we did. 
To be sure, we took the wrong trail 
occasionally and wandered out of our 
way; but that was all romance, the 
more pleasant because we encountered 
no grisslies and met with no mishaps., 
In this way we trained our eyes to read 
the blaees on the trees, where they were 
old and weather-worn and you wouldn't 
know the bark had ever been chipped. 
Then, too, if a man must have women 
along on such a saddle-ride, it is better 
for the peace of society not to dash out 
their ideas all at once. All along I 
took the most of my exercise constantly 
riding back to bring up the rear. I 
think I made more miles backwards 
than forwards, for we only advanced 
ten or twelve miles a day. You 
know we came over from the Ca- 
laveras Grove of Big Trees, mounted 
horses at Sonora, and camped out 
all the way-* some seventy-five miles. 
We provisioned ourselves and pro- 
ceeded independently, without being 
burdened with tents or driving pack- 
mules." 

** Pack-mules I" interposed Rolette. 
''Nothing can inconvenience a small 
party more, in my opinion. I remember 
seeing one back on the mountain, which 
the commissary of a company of excur- 
sionists was driving along; just at the 
worst point he slid off the trail, and 
went down over and over, rolling a 
dozen times, until he struck against 
a fallen tree. He made a sweet 
chowder of the meats, crackers, jel- 
lies, pickles and pies with which he 
was loaded down, beside spreading 
wine and sauce pretty thick over 
sundry valuables in the way of cloth- 
ing, I imagine." 

"You are right," said Craig, "they 
are simply a pest on such an expedi- 
tion. Indeed, they are a prevailing 
nuisance, unless a man knows precisely 
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how to handle them. Bat, with all 
their mulishDess, it is astonishing what 
they know. That's the trouble, they 
know too much. Some of 'em, I've no 
doubt, roll off down a mountain just for 
spite. And you won't believe it, but 
there are plenty of mule teams on these 
heavy freighters that are so well 
acquainted with the peculiar manners 
of the country they won't draw a pound 
for a new driver unless he begins to 
curse and swear like a pirate. That's 
the only way they happen to know he's 
in earnest. This reminds me of my 
horse down here in the meadow. I 
don't think I've told you. He's a pinto, 
rough, with short-cut mane and mus- 
tang head, but desperate on a long beat. 
I've ridden him eighty miles without 
feeding, often. All I do at noon 
is just uncinche the saddle-girth and 
let him blow a few minutes, and that's 
as good to him as a feed of barley. 
Well, his name is Tam O'Shanter. 
Many a time, when I've spoken to him 
and called him 'Tam,' folks around 
have accused me of saying something 
else. That's a fact I And I'll tell you 
how he got his name. Just after I 
bought him I went up in the mountains 
with a fishing party. One morning 
after a terrible rain I took him and rode 
over to a ranche a mile away for some 
milk. I obtained two or three quarts 
in a tin pail, and started back by a 
longer but smoother trail. It was an 
awful rocky desolate spot all around 
there. The pail-cover was loose and 
out of shape, and occasionally a streak 
of milk spurted out into my lap. I 
tried to walk the horse and hold the 
pail as steady as possible; but even 
then, every time there was a jog there 
was a spill. The pommel became wet 
and greasy, and soon it began to rain. 
This increased my impatience and the 
difficulty of keeping my feet still. The 
spurs would tickle him and the milk 
would spatter. But the quality of our 
coffee that morning depended on the 


success of this errand, and I was con* 
strained to ride carefully. After stum- 
bling over rocks, I came to a swale 
overgrown with underbrush near the 
camp. Directly in my path lay a 
thicket of willows almost hiding the 
trail. They were rank and tall and 
soaking wet; and, before I thought, 
they were swashing me with water as 
my horse brushed through them. On 
the impulse of the moment, I jerked 
my feet from the stirrups and drew them 
np behind me on his back — mind you, 
the critter had always behaved as gentle 
as a mouse — but no sooner had my 
toes touched his hips than he jumped 
like lightning into a dead run, and I 
just managed to grasp the pommel 
with my right hand, and there I hung, 
out straight, with the milk ponring 
down my back, bounding along on his 
tail like a foot-ball, losing my hat, and 
seeing nothing but water and willow 
leaves till he rushed into camp and 
stopped I 

" After that bit of experience, I very 
appropriately dubbed him ' Tam 
O'Shanter.' And lest he should forget 
his name, I branded him on the 
shoulder with a huge Mexican mono- 
gram suspended by a pail-handle, with 
the letters T. M. 0. S. artistically inter- 
locked, like a trade-mark." 

All this while the faces of the little 
company were lightened by the often 
replenished camp-fire, and the silent 
region around lay wrapped in darkness. 
Presently a soft illumination stole up 
from behind the Half Dome on the sky- 
line to the east ; it grew more and more 
strong, and soon outlined the mountain 
wall on the north, and brought out the 
rugged cliffs one after another into per- 
fect distinctness. But the drapery of 
night still hung upon the trees and 
winding river at the bottom of the val- 
ley. They watched the approaching 
light, and every now and then paused 
to listen to the lowly murmur of the 
Yosemite Fall, whose voice on the even- 
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ing air Bounded strangely liquid and 
sweet It was ten o'clock. 

^ I can not interpret this scene, nor 
torn my eyes toward that miracle of a 
moaatain/' said Jad;?e Deming at 
length, pointing toward the Half Dome, 
'* without thinking of a little legend 
formerly rife among the Indians of this 
valley. The ladies may be pleased to 
hear it. In brief, it was this : 

^^Tissayac was a beautiful maiden 
wooed by Tutochanula, the ruler of the 
children of the sun. He dwelt on a 
rocky throne ; she on the loftiest gran- 
ite dome. He commanded the sun, 
winds and water, so that wild corn, 
honey and flowers were plenty for the 
people. She hid herself from view, ex- 
cept sometimes in the breath of the 
morning, when Tutochanula was per- 
mitted a gleam of her golden hair, her 
shining feet and cloud-like wings. 
Once and only once she whispered his 
name, and then vanished behind the 
mountain. Swift and hot was his chase, 
bnt he found her not. Morning by 
morning he followed her with feet 
swifter than deer, but ever on his ap- 
proach she filled his eyes with the down 
from her snowy wings and escaped his 
search. So was the maiden loved that 
the wild corn was neglected, and the 
grasses, flowers and leaves became 
sickly and shriveled. And Tissayac, 
sorrowing, prayed the Great Spirit to 
bring back the green leaves and acorns 
for the people. Then in an instant 
was the Dome cleft asunder under her 
feet, waters roshed in with a roar, and, 
after the chaos, this beautiful valley 
was spread out with graceful corn and 
trees and velvet sward. The maiden 
disappeared forever, leaving "Half- 
Dome," or "Tissayac," five thousand 
feet high, as her monument. Tuto- 
chanula carved the form of his noble 
head on the incomj)arable cliff by that 
name, three thousand feet high, down 
the valley, and wandered away in search 
of hia lost love.* 


" So much for the legend I 

"It is rather a pleasant fancy by 
which to account for the formation of 
this chasm. Strictly speaking, I sup- 
pose the base of this mountain range 
has dropped away just at this point, 
and lefl the walls standing just as we 
see them. I shouldn't think such a 
chasm was traceable to any earthquake 
upheaval — all the physical features of 
this locality indicate a general sub- 
sidence of this portion of the range at 
some remote period. I think I have 
somewhere seen Prof. Whitney's opinion 
to that effect. At all events, the natr 
ural phenomena here presented are 
most marvelous and inspiring. You 
know that Buskin says mountains were 
made for three things : to feed the 
rivers, to purify the winds, and to re- 
joice mankind. Well, I have been 
studying mountains for a few days with 
Buskin's help, and I must say that, in 
contemplating these wondrous forms of 
creation, I have already grown more 
like a child than I ever thought I should 
be again. 

" By the way, Bolette, you have vis- 
ited Chamouni, and the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley under the Jungfran in the Ber- 
nese Alps. Tell us how you rank Yo* 
Semite in the comparison." 

" I think the Valley more closely re- 
sembles the Lauterbrunnen than any 
thing else in Europe. Waterfalls and 
precipices are common to both; but 
here we have lofly pines and Douglas 
firs — there, vineyards and old oaks. 
Here we have smooth domes of granite, 
—there, glistening peaks of snow. Yo- 
semite appears to me more sublime, 
the Lauterbrunnen more picturesque. 
As to the mountains ; the Jungfran, when 
viewed from the valley, is five miles 
distant— but here I find one can stand 
close to the base of Tutochanula and 
see his granite forehead towering per- 
pendicularly in the air half a mile 
above him. At Chamouni, the peak 
of Mont Blanc is over six miles away. 
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and that is very different ftom march- 
ing square up to the frowning front of 
Tissayac from this valley. Sentinel 
Rock, just behind the hotel here, has a 
marked resemblance to the aiguilles or 
needle-rocks of Mont Blanc. As to 
waterfalls, the highest in Switzerland, 
the Staubbach, falling nine hundred 
and twenty-five feet, can not, I think, be 
compared to the Bridle Veil, either in 
grandeur, hight, or the quantity of 
water leaping down its channel. And 
like most of the streams in this local- 
ity, the Bridle Veil, I learn, carries 
much less water in its fall now than it 
did a month ago, or the latter part of 
May. So far as the Yosemite Fall is 
concerned, there is absolutely nothing in 
£ urope to equal it. The nearest approx- 
imation to it, I belieye, is found in the 
Yornihg Foss in Norway. Perhaps it 
is best likened to the Alpine ayalanches 
sometimes seen slipping down the prec- 
ipices of the Jungfrau, of any thing else 
in the known world." 

By this time the soft white moon- 
light had crept quite across the valley 
to the vicinity of " Camp Delight." It 
was now eleven o'clock. For an hour 
they had feasted their eyes on the in- 
creasing splendor. They had counted 
a thousand fantastic images rising in 
the purple distance on the frowning 
bastions over against them ; ghosts in- 
numerable had been seen flitting out 
from under the gloom of tree and 
mountain, and4aking position like sen- 
tinels on the ftirthest verge of the 
meadow. Now, at length, as the line 
of radiance neared the camp, a shower 
of silver seemed to bathe the tall grass 
and whiten the tree tops; the great 
river, at its bend, gleamed like a floor 
of pearl, and the adjacent peaks rose 
up luminous, with their inaccessible 
crests crowned with a strange lustre, 

" Like s Tdl of lilTer folden 
Bound the white brow of a bride." 


ladies. '' We can almost step into day- 
light!" 

Instinctively they stood up. Then 
each, with uncovered head, advanced 
a few paces, and with fixed eyes silently 
watched the dome of Tissayac, until 
the full-orbed moon rolled grandly up 
above it. 

Rolette soonest broke the silence. 

'^ I can not help thinking of the words 
of Coleridge, in <The Vale of Cba- 
mouni' — 

* Who sank thy ennleefl pillan deep In earth? 
Who filled thy coaotenanee with roey light? 
Who made thee parent of perpeto^ •treami V 

And this, in the added apostrophe to the 
five torrents : 

( Who nuuie yon glorloos ai the gatee of Hearen 
Beneath the keen foil moon?' 

They possess such a wonderful appro- 
priateness to the scene before us, it seems 
odd they were not written just here." 

''My friend," said the Judge, ''we 
are thinking pretty much the same 
thoughts. I told you my child-life was 
returning. But before we disperse for 
the night — and I see some of the ladies 
have awaited the moonlight as a sort of 
signal for dispersion — I should like to 
tell you and these friends, in brief, how 
these scenes have awakened within me 
a new sense of reverence." 

" Lest some be going, let it be under- 
stood about to-morrow," said Craig. 
" Promise, one and all, to meet at the 
top of the Vernal Fall to-morrow at 
twelve oVlock, and lunch together." 

" Agteed," was spoken in chorus. 

" Nor ought we to retire this charm* 
ing night without leaving the echo of a 
song somewhere. If the gentlemen are 
agreeable, I propose — after we hear 
Judge Deming-*we sing one stanza at 
least of that old hymn,— - 

"Tie by thy ttreugth the monntalne stand,'" 

remarked a lady of the Judge's party. 
^ See I see I" exclaimed one of the " Certainly we must sing," cried all, 
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and the little company crowded around 
the Jndge to listen. 

''Well, friends, when I first came to 
Tosemite I came like a pilgrim to 
Mecca. I was coriously devout; almost 
ready to kneel before these majestic 
shrines of nature. Then came a sense 
of insignificance. As these magnitu- 
dinous walls grew around me, I became 
dwarfed to the yeriest atom. I was 
nothing. Nature was almost supreme, 
and I but an atom amid infinity. But 
bj-and-by I bethought myself that these 
massive clifis could not grow; that, 
after all, they were but dead matter, in- 
sensate, motionless ; that they were not 
eternal ; that a deeper eternity existed 
in my own bosom than in all that was 
inert around me, and that in spiritual 
life and soulhood I was even more 
enduring than the granite mountains. 
Tben I asked, with good George Her- 
bert,— 

* What house more stately hath there been. 
Or can be, than Is Man?* 

and my soul said, Man is of more value 
and vaster than the snow-capped peaks. 


Thus I attained self-consciousness ; and 
soon the giant domes became but dumb 
idols, and the valley but a playground. 
A reverential awe pointed above the 
mountains. I looked and heard a voice 
saying, ' These forms the hand of Time 
will topple down; thou shalt live on; 
thy adoration must fix itself upon the 
Eternal.' And, like a child, my heart 
made answer: 'Before the mountains 
were brought forthj or even Thou had'st 
formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
art GodP 

''That i^ why I said, Rolette, that 
you and I were thinking the same 
thoughts." 

Then, in that grandest cathedral of 
nature, whose columns are adamant, 
whose arches are the firmament, whose 
chancel is the forest, they stood together 
and sang as by common inspiration; 
after which the visitors at " Camp De- 
light" vanished toward their homes, 
through the soft air that lay like ame- 
thyst among the pines that summer 
night. 


THE GERMAN TURNFEST. 


BT OEORQB P. UPTON. 


THE recent Tnrnfbst held in Chicago 
is worthy of serious attention upon 
the part of Americans. No organiza- 
tion, unless it be the church, is founded 
upon more enduring principles, or has 
for its result the attainment of loftier 
aims. It was born in a stormy period of 
European history— when Napoleon was 
blazing like a meteor across the politi- 
cal sky, and when Germany was con- 
vulsed with revolutions. With a rare 
foresight, Vater Jahn built his order 
upon principles, for the integrity of 


which, years afterwards, the American 
people were called upon to take up 
arms, and for the perpetuity of which 
they had to resort to the terrible arbitra- 
ment of civil war. It was the offshoot 
of a war of twenty years duration — a 
splendid fruit which has blossomed 
amid the confusion of battles and ma- 
tured in the heat of political conten- 
tions. It came to fruition also in the 
midst of disturbing moral and intel- 
lectual elements. It was the very 
essence of the aspirations of man turn- 
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ing toward freedom. Theology had 
little or nothing to do with its organiza- 
tion, and it has had as little to do with 
its subsequent existence. It was pre- 
eminently political in its character — 
not political in the narrow sense of the 
term, which confines politics to the 
wranglings at the hustings and the de- 
basing struggles for place, but in the 
generic meaning of the word — the rela- 
tions of the individual to the governing 
power. 

One of the cardinal principles upon 
which the Turnerbund was founded, 
was the attainment of the pure Repub- 
lic ; and, as the first means to that end, 
they proclaimed as their motto, universal 
freedom. They opposed themselves to 
despotism in every form — despotism in 
the individual, despotism in the state, 
despotism in the church. They coun- 
tenanced no limitation of the rights of 
man. They recognized no slave. 
Schiller's grand line, ''I am a man," 
they carried out to the remotest conse- 
quence. They demanded freedom of 
the conscience, freedom of mind, and 
freedom of thought. The individual 
had the right to his belief, and was not 
obliged to accept the belief of others 
upon forced dictation. Every man was 
iree to worship God in the manner he 
believed right. Every man was free to 
worship a material god if he believed 
it right. Every man was free to omit 
the act of worship altogether if he be- 
lieved it right. Every man was a 
brother to every other man, his equal in 
every attribute and function; and no 
man had the right to bind any other 
man to his purposes, to buy or sell him, 
or to deprive him of the fruits of his 
labor. The Turnerbund was the com- 
bination of a moral and physical force 
born in the storm of war, splendid in 
its outlines, humane in its purposes, 
and far-reaching in its results. Such 
were the cardinal principles of this 
organization; and to these principles 
the Turners have always been true. 


They fought for them in the land of 
their birth, and their descendants fought 
for them with equal vigor and prowess 
in the land of their adoption. The in- 
stitutions of aristocracy and slavery, 
the ownership of man in man, and the 
right to control his labor, which the 
South sought to defend and perpetuate 
in the late war of the Rebellion, were 
exactly the political and social heresies 
which the Turners had been taught to 
abhor; and the sincerity of their belief 
was manifested by the unanimity and 
zeal with which they took up arms to 
defend the cause of freedom and equal 
rights represented by the North. They 
were among the first to enlist, and their 
enunciations of freedom never had an 
uncertain sound. Accustomed to mili- 
tary discipline, and inured to toil aud 
fatigue, they fought both with intelli- 
gence and power. Over one-half of 
the Turners of the United States an- 
swered the call to arms, and never 
laid down musket or sword until peace 
had been conquered. 

Such are the general principles of 
the Turnerbund, and such has been the 
conduct of that society in carrying out 
its principles. In the establishment 
and maintenance of the Bund, the 
founders displayed wise foresight. The 
same laws govern individuals which 
govern nations; and they knew that 
to make the many perfect, the one 
must be made perfect. Hence they 
based the success of their order upon 
the cultivation and perfection of the 
individual. In accomplishing this, they 
commenced, as it seems to us, in the 
only natural and rational manner. 
When nature would make a perfect 
man, she lays the foundation in per- 
fecting his physique. And right here 
is the lesson which Americans should 
learn from the Turners: Sana mens 
in aano corpore. This is the first element 
toward success. Not only labor and 
health, but morals and religion, depend 
upon it. There is not a people on the 
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face of the earth so wofally deficient in 
this respect as the Americans — unless 
it be the effete nations of Southern 
Earope, whose active life died out years 
ago. In the incessant and exhaustive 
struggle for competence, in the ever- 
lasting chase after the Almighty Dollar, 
in the insane desire to make riches the 
tummum honum of life, the American 
almost forgets entirely the prime neces- 
sity of physical culture. The average 
American reaches maturity at thirty- 
five, and begins to grow old at forty. 
Look at the men you m^et in the streets 
every dayl How prematurely old, 
worn, wrinkled and decrepit they are 1 
The fact is true of every profession. 
Oar clergymen can not run longer than 
a year without being taken to Europe 
for repairs. They are afflicted with all 
the ills which flesh is heir to. They 
live a sedentary, unwholesome; un- 
healthy life, which manifests itself in 
headaches, indigestions, biliousness, 
weak livers and disordered stomachs. 
Of course, the physical man must affect 
the spiritual man, for the stomach is 
closely allied with the brain, and what 
affects the one must affect the other. 
At last the nerves break down, and the 
man is then lost to any further useful- 
ness, either to himself or others. There 
is no profession which so cruelly abuses 
itself in this manner, notwithstanding 
the fact that it occupies the highest 
position, and one which requires a 
sound mind in a sound body. If the 
shepherd go astray, what must become 
of the sheep ? The same criminal neg- 
lect of the body or the physical man 
is apparent in the law and medical pro- 
fessions, and destroys the usefulness of 
practitioners at a time when they should 
be in their prime. It obtains in our 
school-houses, and stuffs the brains of 
the child at the expense of his legs and 
arms, hia liver and stomach, thereby 
laying the foundation for future useless- 
nes8. It prevails to an alarming degree 
in mercantile business, although it as- 


sumes another phase of physical de- 
crepitude. Here it tells upon the 
nerves with fearful power. The mer- 
chant over-taxes his brain. He gives 
himself no rest. He is consumed with 
a single idea — that of being rich; and 
to the attainment of that idea he 
sacrifices everything else. He does not 
seem to recognize the fact that his 
headlong course of life is wastefully 
improvident, and that more recreation 
and less haste would be the surer econ- 
omy, and the greater profit in the end. 
American women are no better off in 
these lespects than American men. It 
is literally painful to see the army of 
hollow-eyed, pale-faced, worn and wasted 
young women upon the streets of any 
large city. The rising generation in 
the better classes of our society is sub- 
jected to the system of hot-house forcing 
from early youth. The result is that 
babies are girls, and girls are young 
ladies, and young ladies are old ladies. 
Where we ought to expect to see youth 
and beauty, freshness, elasticity and 
grace, vigorous bodies and bright, clear 
intellects, we find only worn-out, jaded, 
easily fatigued and prematurely faded 
bodies, and intellects to which any 
labor is a distressing effort. American 
men and women can not too soon com- 
mence to learn the lesson which the 
Turners are teaching in their practice of 
physical exercises, or in their vocabulary, 
'^ turning." Physical culture is the want 
of the day. We have energy enough, en- 
terprise enough, skill enough, shrewdness 
enough. We quail at no obstacles ; we 
acknowledge no supremacy; we know 
no such word as fail. If to these ele- 
ments of success we joined that degree 
of physical culture, and acknowledged 
the importance of a proper amount of 
recreation^ sufficient to assure what we 
may call the national health, the Amer- 
ican people would reach a standpoint 
never before attained by any nation. 
They would combine the physique of 
the ancient Romans with the intellects 
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of the Athenians, and stand forth before 
the world as well-nigb perfect tjpes. 

The Turners have always recognized 
the importance of this prime vital ne- 
cessity ; and the founders of the organ- 
ization saw at once that it would be 
impossible to educate the piass without 
educating and developing the individual. 
Hence they made gymnastics a leading 
motive in the objects of the order. By 
their simple but effective system of 
physical exercises, they become inured 
to toil, accustomed to fatigue, capable 
of enduring hardship \ in time of peace, 
active, energetic men ; in time of war, 
splendid soldiers. 

In all these respects which we have 
enumerated — the love of liberty, the 
recognition of humanity and common 
brotherhood, the right of every man 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labor, 
which of course strikes at the very root 
of slavery, the importance of educatiouf 
the removal of all limitations upon 
human conscience, which involves the 
right to worship God without any 
foreign dictation as to the manner, and 
the attainment of a high degree of phy- 
sical culture, which is the basis of all in- 
tellectual culture — the Turners teach us 
a lesson which we shall always do well 
to follow. In all these respects, except 
the last, they are in sympathy with the 
great body of the American people. In 
the last respect they are in sympathy 
only with a very small minority. 

We might have added another char- 
acteristic of the Turners, which indeed 
is a prominent element in all social life, 
and that is the peaceful, quiet manner 
in which they enjoy themselves, and the 
delightful open air sociality in which 
they indulge. This, however, is rather 
an exclusive national characteristic. I 
do not think the American can ever 
learn how to thoroughly enjoy himself. 
The bent of his nature is in the oppo- 
site direction, and be prefers to make 
himself ludicrously lugubrious and un- 
comfortable, by the practice of formal 


and stiff conventionalities, rather than to 
give himself up heartily and unrestrain- 
edly to pleasure. The German is an out- 
of-door animal. Like his long, yellow- 
haired ancestors, he always longs for 
the woods, and seeks th^m upon eveiy 
opportunity, with his wife and little 
ones. If he can not get to the woods, 
he will bring the woods to himself by 
ornamenting his door-posts with oak 
branches and evergreens. . His sociality 
and his love of out-door life are natural 
characteristics. The American, per 
contrOj seeks his pleasure artificially in 
crowded drawing-rooms and at social 
crushes, the publicity of which often 
borders on vulgarity. He has yet to 
learn what sociality is in its true mean- 
ing; to learn that it does not spring 
from extremes, but can grow out of 
simple, innocent, rational enjoyment 

There are one or two characteristics 
of the Turnfest, however, which are not 
altogether worthy of imitation. Bee^ 
drinking with the Germans is a second 
nature. They have been brought up to 
it from childhood. It is the Lubfrau- 
milch of their earliest recollection. It 
is harmless to them in the majority of 
caseS; and it constitutes a prominent 
inspiring cause of their sociality. And 
yet there are few, even of the Germans, 
who can content themselves with this 
beverage in moderate quantities. Guz- 
zling is much more frequent than 
drinking; and he who can transform 
himself into a trough is the hero. Its 
effects upon him are stupidity, good- 
nature, and complete irrationality. We 
would not attempt to discuas the ofV- 
mooted question, '* Will lager beer in- 
toxicate?" It is a question which is 
settled every day in every beer saloon, 
and may be settled any day by any in- 
dividual who is beast enough to attempt 
the solution. But it may be assumed 
upon very broad grounds that miscel- 
laneous beer-drinking is very unwise 
for the Americans. There is some- 
thing altogether too gross, stupefying 
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and material in this nectar of Gam- 
brinas for the American stomach and 
brain. The habitaal American beer- 
drinker becomes in time a revolting 
mass of obesity, and a very stnpid ani- 
mal. His nervous temperament, which 
can indulge in the light stimulant and 
tonic of wines, is antagonistic to the 
beavj and sluggish beer. With the 
German, again, beer is a concomitant 
of sociality; with the American it 
would be the very mainspring control- 
ling his sociality. 

There is another objectionable feature 
connected with the Turnfest, and with 
all German festivities in fact, and that 
is their national exclusiveness. The 
German, in his love for Fatherland, 
praiseworthy as that may be, brings to 
this country all the traditions, preced- 
ents and usages of his own land, and 
retains them. He absorbs little or 
nothing of the best qualities of the 
American. He stands out from the 
moss sharply and distinctly individual- 
ized. He makes no attempt to assim- 
ilate himself with the peculiarities of 
the land of his adoption. He dresses 
differently. He eats different food. 
He has different ideas of education. 
He reads a different literature. He 
speaks, by preference, a different tongue. 
He never patronizes the drama or the 
opera, except when rendered by his own 
countrymen. He tolerates no music 
hot his own. He adopts none of the 
customs of the country. He stands 
utterly aloof, with scarcely any thing in 
common with the American people, ex- 


cept where business relations affect his 
self-interest. This of itself, perhaps, 
would not be altogether objectionable, 
did he not demand that we shall come 
to him, instead of coming to us, as is 
his duty. He seeks to Germanize us — 
or, in other words, to denationalize us. 
He demands that we shall take his 
manners and customs; that we shall 
read his literature, listen to his music, 
speak his language, drink his beer, eat 
his pretzels and sausage, and observe 
his Sabbath, which is too oflen no Sab- 
bath at all. We would not deny that 
he has characteristics worthy of adop* 
tion. There are industry, integrity, 
love of liberty, sociality, and a rugged 
independence, which we might well 
copy. His literature is one of the 
noblest. His music has mor^ breadth 
and depth than any other. But this is 
not enough. We have qualities which 
he should adopt. He must be an Amer- 
ican ; and this he can do without for a 
moment ceasing to be a German — just 
as the native of one of our States may 
have a strong attachment for that State, 
and none the less be an American citi- 
zen. The German must abate his claim 
somewhat. He must not ask us to 
sacrifice all the results of our training. 
We may beneficially take much from 
him, but we can not be Germans. The 
nationalizing process must work upon 
him. He must be Americanized ; and 
he will be, just so soon as political par- 
ties cease pandering to him and making 
him the tine qua non of elections — and 
no sooner. 
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A WESTERN UTOPIA. 


BY 8ANDT BBOAD. 


" Withoat good eooDpany, all daintifls 
Lose their true relish, and, like painted grapee, 
Are only seen, not tasted/' 

MAN is a social being. The loye of 
society is one of the strongest feel- 
ings in the human breast. A hermit is 
an anomalj heard of but once or twice 
in a century. As man was made for 
society; and can not live without it, the 
great end of social science should be 
to discover such a form of the sociaii 
relations as will give to each person the 
fullest satisfaction of his wants, the 
most complete guaranty of his rights, 
and the amplest scope for the exercise 
of his faculties, physical, intellectual, 
moral and religious. Since the earliest 
times, many able writers have endeav- 
ored to prove that the individual man 
would obtain a better opportunity for 
the exercise of these faculties by unit- 
ing the human family into a certain 
number of communities or associations 
for mutual assistance and protection, 
while society at large would escape a 
multitude of evils from which it now 
saffers, and the condition of all classes 
would be vastly improved. This princi- 
ple, as applied in the various secret and 
benevolent societies, has proved of great 
value. That two men can accomplish 
more good to themselves and the world 
by mutual cooperation and assistance 
needs no argument to prove, and the 
truth holds good when applied to a 
number indefinitely larger. 

Plato, in his '* Republic,'' favored the 
arrangement of society into communi- 
ties or associations, the governing prin- 
ciple of which was to be the complete 
subjection of the passions to the do- 
minion of reason. The '^Utopia" of 


Sir Thomas More, which embodied an 
ideal plan of a new society in which 
every member was to secure the bight 
of human happiness, was another argu- 
ment in favor of the aggregation of in- 
dividuals, into communities. Among 
the earliest attempts at actual socialistic 
life was that of the ancient Essenes, a 
sect of the Jews. The principles which 
governed them are familiar to every 
student of Jewish history. 

The Mormons, or church of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints, furnisb an example of 
communism mingled with gross error 
and immorality. This organization, 
founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith, has 
attained a growth and importance 
reached by no other attempt at practi- 
cal socialism in modern times. The 
Mormons number about seventy-five 
thousand persons, and the valoe of 
their possessions is very great. The 
converts are obtained almost exclusively 
from the lowest and most degraded of 
the poorer classes in Europe, while their 
laws countenance polygamy and a gen- 
eral laxity of morals. The chief power 
of the community, both temporal and 
spiritual, is lodged in '' the church,'' of 
which Brigham Young is the acknowl- 
edged head. The society known as the 
Shakers has about ten thousand mem- 
bers, who are generally regarded as a 
quiet, peaceable and industrious people, 
and in their settlements in New York 
they have amassed a large amount of 
property. They are engaged chiefly ia 
agriculture and gardening, and are 
highly esteemed for their industry and 
honesty. The distinctive feature of 
their belief is the abolition of the mar 
riage system and the prohibition of 
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sexual intercoune. Both the Shaken 
and Latter Day Saints originated in, 
and their operations have been confined 
tOy the United States. 

Another important movement of this 
kind was that of Robert Owen, in 1835. 
His theory was that of an absolute 
equality of all rights and dnties, and the 
abolition of all superiority, even that of 
capital and intelligence. He estab- 
lished a large society in England, and 
also in the United States, to test the 
practicability of his doctrine; but in 
every case it proved a failure. 

One of the most remarkable advo- 
cates of socialism, and one to whom the 
world owes much, was Charles Fourier. 
Although his theory contained a large 
proportion of wild and impracticable 
ideas, the truths set forth were so strik- 
ing that societies were formed in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States, to 
carry out his views. That the principles 
of socialism will ever be largely adopted 
is doubtful; but in the discussion of 
the question, fiict is worth more than 
n^ere theory, and I shall endeavor in this 
paper to give some account of an at- 
tempt to adapt the principles of Fou- 
rierism to the institution of our own gov- 
ernment, leaving the candid reader to 
judge of its success. 

Fourier divided the faculties of the 
soul into three kinds : 

1. Sensuous desires. 

2. Moral affections. 

3. Intellectual impulses. 

For the trile and proper development 
of these faculties, society must be con- 
stituted according to the law of groups, 
which harmonizes universal nature. The 
association of the three principal agents 
of production, capital, science, and 
labor, for the mutual advantage of each 
member of such association, in the sev- 
eral branches of agriculture, manufac- 
turing, commerce, art and science, 
would prepare for the true state of 
society. The economy effected in ex- 
penditure and consumption would be 

16 


prodigious; the distribution of labor 
and its results would gradually become 
exact and equitable ; the pleasure of 
combined and varied exertion would 
take from toil its monotony and repul- 
sive aspects ; while the skill, the wisdom 
and the grace of every member of the 
association would be always available 
to every other member. The unity of 
the association would be expressed in 
the common domain and the common 
dwelling-house ; the variety in the sepa- 
rate apartments, the diffisrent labors, and 
the individual tastes. 

Fourier died in 1837. In England, 
under Robert Owen, the subject was 
attracting great attention; while in our 
own country, Horace Qreeley and other 
writers of ability adopted the theory, 
and in many parts of the Union socie- 
ties were formed to test by actual prac- 
tice the doctrines of Fourierism. In 
the winter of 1843-44, at Southport, 
Wisconsin, then a village of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants, Fourier's book, the 
'' Treatise on Association," was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and a large 
number of persons resolved to test the 
doctrine which it advocated. An agent 
was dispatched into the interior of Wis- 
consin in search of a suitable locality 
for the new colony. Near the site of 
the city of Ripon, in the northwestern 
part of Fond du Lac county, about 
twenty miles from Lake Winnebago, he 
discovered a favorable spot. The site 
chosen was a valley about one mile in 
width and two or three miles long, 
through which meandered a fine stream of 
water, and bounded on either side by a 
range of beautiful hills. The soil was of 
unbounded fertility, and no more advan- 
tageous location could have been found 
in the West. The report of the agent 
proving satisfactory, six or eight fami- 
lies, numbering about twenty-five souls, 
set out from Southport, early in May, 
1844, to find a new home and test the 
theories of Fourier and Greeley. Their 
worldly possessions were conveyed by 
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means of four yoke of oxen, whicb 
formed no insignificant part of the 
outfit of the commnnity. Tfaej 
reached the place chosen for the new 
settlement, which they christened 
"Ceresco," on the 25th of May. A 
tract -of land embracing six hundred 
acres was purchased from the govern- 
ment, and the society was regularly 
organized, taking as a guide Fourier's 
'^Treatise." The association was in- 
corporated by an act of the territorial 
legislature of Wisconsin, as a joint 
stock company, under the name of the 
Wisconsin Phalanx, the shares being 
fixed at twenty-five dollars each. The 
affairs of the society were under the 
management of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and nine 
councilors. The members were di- 
vided into three series — the agricul- 
tural, mechanical and educational; and 
each series again divided into groups. 
The different departments of labor were 
assigned to the different groups of a 
series, each of which was under the 
management of a foreman elected every 
week. All work done was paid for at 
an established and equitable rate, and 
board at the common table was paid 
for at a fair price. Each individual's 
possessions, when joining the society, 
were appraised, and he was duly cred- 
ited with the amount. All property 
was held in common. 

From the very initiative step, the 
young colony throve with wonderful 
rapidity. Additional land was pur- 
chased, new farms laid out, a flouring- 
mill, saw-mill and blacksmith shop 
built; and all who joined them found 
ready work, good pay, and good board 
at a remarkably low price. Gray-haired 
men now residing in the vicinity, tell of 
the excellent fare served up at the long 
tables, when the weekly expense to 
each boarder did not exceed fifly-six 
cents. The surviving members of the 
association aver that '*in the days 
when they were pioneers " in the ranks 


of the Wisconsin Phalanx, real genuine 
happiness was nearer to them than ever 
before or since. The moral code of 
the society was sufficiently explicit to 
secure a strict observance of the ordi- 
nary rules of life. The sacredness of 
the domestic relations was preserved 
inviolate ; the Sabbath was observed 
by a total cessation of labor and the 
prohibition of all hunting or fishing 
upon that day ; obscene or profane lan- 
guage and drunkenness were not al- 
lowed ; and, although the Phalanx was 
composed of liberal rather than ortho- 
dox theological views, they encouraged 
the preaching of the word of God, hot 
admitted nothing into their laws which 
would countenance any particular relig- 
ious denomination to the exclusion of 
the rest. Two clergymen — a Baptist 
and a Methodist — were enrolled among 
the number, and regular religious ser^ 
vices were conducted upon the Lord's 
Day. The utmost freedom and tolera- 
tion of opinion were allowed. Many of 
the members of the association are 
yet residing in the vicinity, and are uni- 
versally regarded as upright, conscien- 
tious and exemplary citizens. Schools 
and churches, lectures and an amateur 
theater, furnished the necessary instruc- 
tion and amusement. A post-office was 
established, and the young colony grew 
apace. In 1847, the yield of wheat 
from the lands of the society was above 
twenty thousand bushels. Manufactured 
into flour, it found a ready sale in the 
surrounding country, then being rapidly 
developed. Within the settlement of 
Ceresco, the Phalanx had its own mill- 
ers, its own blacksmiths, its plow- 
makers, its merchants, its bakers, its 
shoemakers, and its tailors. A record 
was kept of each individual's labor, 
board, and expenses, and although work 
was optional with each person, idleness 
was rare. The mills and shops of the 
society also carried on a considerable 
business with the settlers outside the 
pale of the Phalanx, firom which a 
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respectable ineaoM wm derived for the 
common fand. 

. In 1846, Warren Chase, then piesi- 
dent of the Phalanx, was chosen a del- 
egate to the Coustitntional Convention 
for Wisconsin. He subsequently rep< 
resented his county in the territorial 
council, and in 1848 was a member of 
the convention which formed the consti- 
tution afterwards adopted by the people 
of Wisconsin, and now the law of the 
land. 

In 1848 murmurs of discontent arose. 
From two dozen persons, the society had 
increased to nearly two hundred. The 
corporation owned in fee simple about 
eighteen hundred acres of land, a large 
proportion being under cultivation. 
The farms were well stocked ; the finest 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry .in the 
West were to be found within the 
limits of Ceresco. The members of 
the association had enjoyed almost uni- 
versal good health, — the services of a 
physician having been seldom or never 
called for. But, whether owing to a 
radical defect in the system, or to pecul- 
iar circumstances, the disaffection 
rapidly increased. Men who had en- 
tered the Phalanx with a rifle and one 
cow, found themselves part owners of 
one of the finest settlements in the 
West They itched for a division, that 
each might obtain his share. The 
principle of cooperation and mutual 
assistance which had made " the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose," and in 
fuur years transformed the unbroken 
prairie into a thriving village, with 
farms valued at thousands of dollars, 
and excellent mills and shops, supply- 
ing a large population, was thrown 
aside, and the desire to have " a finger 
in the pie" brought on a dissolution. 
In 1849 it was formally resolved to dis- 
band the Phalanx. The personal prop- 
erty of the association, nominally val- 
ued at $12,000, but really worth more 
than double the amount, was divided 
pro rata among the stockholders. 


During the ensuing winter an act of 
the legislature was obtained, enabling 
the Phalanx to dispose of its real 
ettatei and the dissolution was com- 
pleted in 1850 by the distribution of 
the landed property among the remain- 
ing stockholders. The ttfjut of land, 
eighteen hundred acres in extent, eror 
bracing a large portion of the present 
site of Bipon, according to its nominal 
yalue, was worth $26,000, which was 
much below its market price. 

At the final breaking up of the 
society, many of the younger men fell 
in with the tide of emigration then sea- 
ting toward California, some few sought 
homes in other parts of the West, 
Warren Chase and a few others re- 
turned to the East, while the majority 
remained .upon the land which they 
had received. Many of them are yet 
residing in the vicinity of Ceresco, and 
a number have occupied important and 
responsible positions of trust and profit 
in the county and State. The city of 
Bipon for many years was represented 
in the Wisconsin Assembly by a former 
member of the Phalanx. The Sheriff 
of Fond du Lac county, and the chap- 
lain of the Wisconsin State Prison 
were good and true members of that 
body, while many others are well known 
for their sterling honesty and worth. 

Thus ended the experiment of social- 
ism conducted upon principles which 
could in no manner be considered 
repugnant to the Christian public. A 
higher grade of morality was main- 
tained than is found in the West gener- 
ally; virtue was encouraged anfl evil 
discountenanced, both by example and 
precept. The candid observer must 
admit that, while it continued, the 
Phalanx was in the main a success. 
The individuals who composed it were 
tenfold more successful, pecuniarily, 
than if they had trusted to their own 
personal etfbrts, each in a separate 
field ; while the general wealth, comfort 
and happiness were secured, and all the 
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benefits and pleasures of society en- 
joyed, in a degree otherwise unknown. 
It is the general belief of those inti- 
mately conyersant with the history of 
the association, and in no wise inter^ 
ested therein, that had it continued in 
operation until the present time, and had 
the disturbance of 1848 been quieted, 
the corporation would have become, 
without exception, the wealthiest in 
the West. Accumulating and in- 
creasing as it did during the four 
years of its active course, its status in 
twenty years would have become so 
vastly improved, and its possessions so 
greatly increased, as to stagger belief. 
At the inauguration of the enterprise 
in 1844, the property of the society was 
worth but a few hundred dollars. In 
five years it had increased to more than 


forty thousand dollars, and this entirely 
by the voluntary labor of about one 
hundred ,and fifty persons. At the 
same ratio of increase, its possessions 
would now have reached hundreds of 
millions of dollars in value. 

ThU experiment of Fourierism, under 
the influence of our free institutions, 
seems to demonstrate, not the imprac- 
ticability of the theory, but rather that 
the American mind is not in a condition 
to adopt it. When faithfully applied, 
the principle was found to work admir- 
ably ; but it contained within itself the 
elements of its own destruction* How- 
ever fair and impaHial the trial may 
have been, another experiment is neces- 
sary to prove its adaptability to Ameri- 
can institutions. 


THESE FOREIGNERS AGAIN. 


BT JOSEPH KIBKLAHD. 


t^TTOW can I best get clear of things 
Xl fiimiliar? Show me my way out 
of the way!" This is the instinctive 
cry of the enterprising traveler. To go 
to an American hotel abroad, and other- 
wise to herd with one's own fellow- 
countrymen, is a confession of home- 
sickness and of regret for having left 
home at aU. The place to see Ameri- 
cans is in America. In foreign lands the 
true sight to be seen is *' These For- 
eigners." The proper study of man- 
kind is man of other kinds. Some 
bright writer has lately put this so. 
strongly as to say that you should visit 
each country in its most peculiarly 
characteristic season of the year — 
Lapland in winter and Italy in sum- 
mer. 

But it is far from easy to leave the 
beaten track. American ways are the 


best ways in the world, and Americans, 
on the whole, are the nicest people. 
American morals and manners (in our 
set) are the most decent — at once the 
most free and the most safe for women 
and girls; and American piety is the 
very best ever invented for every day 
wear by rational folks. It ought to be 
so, certainly. Mankind has not lived 
and toiled all these ages for nothing, it 
is to be hoped. We must have learned 
something and got onward 'a little. 
Yes, indeed I New things are better 
than old, and this is as true of coun- 
tries and cities as it is of gloves and 
brooms. A warm, bright, clean Amer- 
ican home is better, in the long run, 
than all the palaces that ever were 
opened for show ; and for steady com- 
panionship, give me the true American. 
Knowing or feeling all this is what 
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makes it hard to abt contrariwise. It 
seems like a willful sacrifice of mental 
and bodily health to persistently run 
counter to your cherished conyictions 
— shun the things you like best and 
seek their opposites. You must do it 
as you climb a mountain to gain a yiew, 
or take an uncongenial cold plunge or 
shower for the sake of the glow that 
follows. — The writer hereof is still in 
the glow of a plunge into an outrof-the- 
way department of France. 

Paris is perfected for Frenchmen, 
but spoiled for Americans. Old Paris 
is no more. New Paris has pulled it 
down — torn off its cloak of romantic 
antiquity, and exposed its secrets to the 
sun and air till they have dried up and 
blown away. We sought in vain for 
any thing to carry us back even to the 
last century. Nothing peculiarly stu- 
dentish or Bohemian could we find in 
the Latin quarter j nothing in Saint 
Germain characteristic of the old no- 
bility; nothing in the ct^ deeply, darkly, 
preternaturally low, villainous, wicked 
and inhuman, such as the '^Wandering 
Jew" and the ''Mysteries of Paris" 
had led us to hope for. This is all 
very well for these Frenchmen, but very 
disappointing to Illinoisans. There 
were in Paris but few old things, except 
in the Museum of Antiquities. There 
were many old people, though; more 
in comparison to the rest, we thought, 
than were to be seen in America — per- 
haps because in America the old enjoy 
seclusion more than they do in Paris, 
where the taste for social gaiety and 
amusement only dies with the latest 
breath. The gay old Frenchman likes 
to enjoy himself in company up to the 
day when (to use his own expression to 
designate the time when he should be 
dead and buried) he ''shall be eating 
his salad by the roots." 

Speaking of old people reminds me 

of one regret we felt when it was too 

•late, viz.: that we had not sought out 

the oldest Parisian we could find and 


asked him about the Reign of Terror. 
There must be hundreds of people in 
Paris who saw that wonderful time ; for 
it is not yet eighty years since, though 
it seems as if the terrible narrative 
were a mere tradition of the dark ages. 
It would be something to have looked 
into eyes that had in other days re- 
flected the grim, black guillotine, and 
watched it, day after day, crunching in 
its steel teeth the fairest, brightest and 
best people of the land till all were 
devoured I 

New Paris is to Old as' a fine 
cleared farm is to the vanishing forest 
primeval. The farm is better for a 
crop, but the place is quite spoiled for 
a pic-nic. New Paris is fine, very fine ; 
but if you get a set of photographs of 
buildings and look at them through a 
stereoscope, you can do it pretty good 
justice. Baron Haussman, Prefect of 
the Seine and re-modeler of Paris, has 
obliterated an old historical picture to 
make room for a new architectural 
drawing! 

So we saw all the stock sights, from 
the Tuilleries and the Luxembourg 
down to the Morgue^ and from the Em- 
peror and Empress, who are exhibited 
in the first, down to the two or three- 
unfortunates who unfailingly present 
themselves daily for exhibition in the 
last named. And we shopped in all 
the shops, from the Maison du Louvre 
down to the Rue de Bac. (The latter 
our fair cousin declared was so named 
because when you bought any thing 
there you were sure to rue it and wish 
to take it back.) Then we made ready 
to shake off the dust of Paris frooi our 
feet — metaphorically speaking, for lit- 
erally there is no dust in Paris, the 
streets being daily or nightly washed 
clean with brooms and water. And 
being disappointed in Paris, wc here 
take our revenge by calling it a "fail- 
ure," and pronouncing it spoiled for 
travelers of sentiment 

As has already been said, it was far 
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from easy to start off into any out-of- 
the-way route. It seemed so natural, 
■0 almost inevitable, to bay our tickets 
and label onr baggage for Geneva and 
Mont Blanc, like the rest of the world I 
Thus should we keep with oar friends 
and brothers, new and old, and, in fact, 
" feel at home,'' though we were abroad ; 
and by doing this we could read a vast 
number of pages in our guide-books 
and make quite a respectable progress 
in our remarkably slow French novels. 
How could we all go to this apocryphal 
mining village that one of us was so 
drawn toward, merely because he was a 
miner? At last it was decided that the 
miner should go alone to the mining 
district, while the rest pursued the more 
beaten track. The difficulty of getting 
out of the rut of custom reminded one 
of us of an occasion when, once upon 
a- time, he took a young lady to see a 
storm on the sea-shore. After strug- 
gling a moment to keep her feet, and to 
face the driving wind and sand and 
■pray, she said, " I think I would rather 
come down and see a storm on some 
quiet, pleasant day," and departed for 
more comfortable quarters. Very like 
her are those travelers who want to go 
abroad, and yet always to feel at home. 
''Accoutred as I was, I plunged in ;" 
accoutred in all my stock of French — a 
stock which, like other accumulations, 
seems quite vast when you are laying it 
ia, but lamentably small (bankrupt 
Sometimes) when you come to lay it 
out; accoutred, also, in some warm 
traveling shawls, which came in play 
before next morning ; for the third-class 
car, which I had taken to make my 
plunge into strange life ipore complete, 
was quite cold. I wrapped myself in my 
overcoat, and disposed the shawls so as 
to warm some peasant women who 
were my fellow-travelers. I regretted 
to perceive that they took me for a 
Prince in disguise — or a government 
■py, I can not say which — for they 
talked with each other apart from me. 


in subdued tones, always with a per- 
ceptible reference to my appearance 
and behavior, though never allowing 
their curiosity to be rudely displayed. 
As the night wore on, however, their 
reserve wore off; and finally, when a 
young soldier — on a furlough and a 
spree — insisted that I should drink 
from his canteen, and I did so, ''with 
the respects of an American soldier," 
the general good-feeling was very great. 
Some of the women went so far as to 
joke each other on my innocent atten- 
tions in the shawl matter 1 If any of 
them had been young and pretty the 
joke would have been more perceptible 
to me; but French women, unless on 
the stage or behind shop-counters, seem 
never to be young and pretty. Perhaps 
this is a matter of cause and effect — 
those who are attractive finding such a 
ready market for their attractions. But 
the beauty of our fellow- countrywomen 
spoils us for the same class among 
"These Foreigners." 

The freedom, both from care and 
from governmental interference, of any 
people, can be partly judged by their 
patronage of railroads and local meanB 
of travel. Many of "These Foreign- 
ers" are so enslaved by poverty that 
they can never see mich of their native 
land. In many countries of Europe 
the laboring man can not travel even 
from parish to parish without a docu- 
ment showing that he leaves home by 
permission, his debts paid and his 
chance in the conscription duly under- 
gone; and besides, carrying enough 
means in hand to insure his not falling 
upon the charities of the parish he en- 
ters. But by this standard the French 
are personally free and happy people. 
Their railroad trains are full of travel- 
ers of that class next above the lowest 
physical labor. I should imagine that 
a majority of all the people who are 
born and who grow up in France see 
Paris before they die. 

If it were not for this great passen- 
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ger traffic the railroads could not exist. 
Their freight bosiness is comparatiyelj 
nothing. The very name of a '' freight 
train" is unknown eyen in England, 
and they speak of a ''goods train" or a 
''parcels train" instead. The differ- 
ence in the phrase illustrates the differ- 
ence in the thing. There is in France 
no one great section of country which 
produces while the other manufactures, 
exports and consumes. Probably fifty 
freight trains every day leave Dlinois 
for the East, each canjring from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars' worth of the 
raw products of the earth. No such 
huge tide of commerce exists in any 
other country. The roads converging 
at Paris, as almost all French railroads 
do, carry in, daily, a part of what Paris 
needs to eat, drink, wear, and bum, and 
bat little else. , This radical difference 
between our railroad system and theirs 
must be borne in mind by any one who 
attempts to take a general or compara- 
tive view of the two. Our passenger 
traffic is almost a mere incident to the 
great business of the lines, while with 
them the freight business is only inci- 
dental to the travel. This naturally 
leads their roads to aim at smoothness, 
high speed and safety, while we need 
more especially cheapness, and only 
smoothness and safety enough for low 
speed and heavy loads. 

It is to be remarked, that our roads, 
as a rule, pay ; while foreign roads, as 
a role, do not Small cost, slow speed, 
high rates, and few hands, have made a 
financial success in America; while 
cheap money, cheap labor, perfect 
science, large cost, high speed, low 
rates and ceaseless governmental inters 
ference, have produced a financial fail- 
ure in the older countries. 

These pages of note-book and mem- 
ory have brought us, by 8 A. M., 
to " MoQtceau-les-Mines, D6partement 
8a6ne-et-Ldire," where the railroad and 
oar journey came together to a termi- 
iiiu* (The leisurely nature of the peo^ 


pie is illustrated by the sesquipedalian 
names they give to peraons, places and 
things — their vivacity by the rapidity 
with which the polysyllables rattle off 
their tongues. The balance remains in 
our favor, however. I can count one 
hundred twice in English while the 
glibbest of Frenchmen can jabber it 
once in French.) I parted with regret 
from my friendly fellow-voyagere, and 
began to note the town. Alas, it was 
not picturesque! It was simply a 
young, thriving, mining community; 
not at first view any more unlike an 
American mining town than Paris is 
unlike New York. I went to a barber 
for a little refreshment of toilet, then to 
a street^corner tavern for my breakfast, 
and then began the business of the day 
by calling at the headquarters of the 
great coal company. I found a court 
yard surrounded on three sides by old 
brick buildings and inclosed on the 
fourth by a tall iron fence. All was 
quiet and deserted, and gave no sign of 
life except one old porter, who was 
wheeling some rubbish in a barrow. 
"Where were the gentlemen?" "Just 
gone to breakfast." "When would they 
return?" "At about two o'clock." 
And this was just at eleven in the 
morning I 

At last I had arrived at the pictur- 
esque. To one who knew, by hard 
experience, how Americans manage 
coal-mines, and, indeed, all other kinds 
of business, the very idea of a lot of 
men systematically spending the three 
central business hours of the day in 
getting their breakfast, was truly re- 
freshing. It was mysterious, incredi- 
ble, and therefore almost sublime. 
Said I, to myself, " This is not a desert, 
but it looks very like a waste ; it is not 
a ruin, but it seems to tend strongly in 
that direction." I have since asked an 
American coal operator how long he 
thought one of our operations would go 
on on such a system, and he answered 
that his enterprise would run abotti 
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three hmirs; for the first day's break- 
fast would bankrapt the concern. 

I began to feel a little awkward at 
the idea of presenting myself before 
snch an angnst power without any cre- 
dentials ; bat my reception by the gen- 
tlemen, when at last they did retnm, 
soon put to flight any anxiety on that 
score. It was cordial in the extreme. 
On simply giving my name, my nation- 
ality, my business and the object of my 
▼isity I was received with open arms. 
One of the officers, who spoke English 
well, devoted himself to me. All there 
was to be seen was at once offered for 
my inspection. Here are some of the 
things I learned. 

The capital stock of the company is 
$3,0T)0,000, gold. Its total product in 
1866 was 150,000 tons. (I know of a 
coal mine in Illinois which with one 
hundreth part of that capital has turned 
out one-eighth part as much coal.) The 
working of the mines dates from 1769, 
when Louis XV. "conceded" thirty- 
one square leagues to "the Sieur Dela- 
chaise." This company dates from 
1832, when, under Louis Phillippe, the 
great tract was reduced to about 
seventy-five square miles, of which 
about twenty-five square miles were 
"conceded" to this company, and twice 
as much to another greater one. 

So this company ("Blanzy") has 
something less than a township of land. 
It has seventeen mining shafts and 
three drainage shafts, with twenty sta- 
tionary engines, twenty miles of rail- 
road above ground and thirty miles un- 
der ground, six locomotives, 632 rail- 
road cars, 1,473 underground cars, 420 
canal-boats and eight steam tow-boats ; 
also coal cleansers, coke ovens, coal 
presses, etc. Also, to do its own work 
in all these operations, it has foundries, 
machine-shops, forges, carpenter-shops, 
and a drawing and designing establish- 
ment. 

It has 3,600 workmen and five mining 
villages, containing 700 tenements. It 


has a fine church, of Roman architee- 
ture, a savings bank, and a benevolent 

association, which takes care of the work- 
people when they are sick or old, and 
provides schools to educate the chil- 
dren. There are eight of these schools, 
where the children are taught reading, 
writing, a little grammar, history, geog^ 
raphy and arithmetic. Also some no- 
tions of music, and "above all, an 
effort is made to inculcate in them- 
those religious principles which are at 
the base of the moral." 

The boys' schools are directed by fif- 
teen friars; the girls', by seventeen 
nuns. The total outlay for schools, 
medical attendance and alms, in 1866, 
was about $19,000, gold. 

It h^ two musical societies, taught 
by professors paid by the company. 
The young men have formed a band; 
the young women a choral society. A 
library is being collected. Old miners 
are pensioned; one of sixty years of 
age and forty years of service gets sixty 
dollars a year, gold. (This effort of 
benevolence has been honored with a 
special letter of approval by Napoleon 
III.) There is an infant asylum, where 
children three to six years old are taken 
care of in the day-time, so that their 
mothers can work at the mines. There 
is also a system whereby workmen can 
purchase, on time, from the company, 
small houses and pieces of land. 

From the few hints above given, an 
Blinoisan can estimate the contrast be- 
tween the methods in which things are 
done by us and by "These Foreigners." 
Perhaps he can also guess, in some de- 
gree, the style in which Illinois coal 
mines will be operated a hundred years 
hence. 

I saw a double-cylinder engine, of 
three hundred and sixty horse-power, 
doing the work of one mine, which we 
should have done easily with one of 
one hundred horse-power. 

I saw long lines of women, boys and 
girls, picking over and assorting by 
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hand the rough product of the mineSi 
each earning about one franc a daj. 
In onr country the women wonld have 
been at home, doing their hnsbands' 
and children's housework, while the 
boji and girls would have been at 
school or at plaj ; and the rough coal, 
without anj assorting, would have been 
made to answer eyery purpose. 

I saw great machines, where the 
"slack" or fine coal was freed from 
impurities ; thence part of it was taken 
to coke oyens and coked, and the re- 
mainder to great presses, where it was 
pressed into briquettes or artificial 
blocks of coal — the fiavorite fuel in 
France for railroads and steamers. 
Tbey told me that these coke ovens and 
briquette presses were the most profita- 
ble part of their business ; and I look to 
see the day when similar processes are 
carried on in America, where now the 
fine coal or slack — say one-fifth to one- 
tenth of all the coal mined — is thrown 
away as useless. 

I saw everywhere great outlays and 
a corresponding perfection in the ap- 
pliances for business. Also, great 
quantities of both capital and labor 
idle or half idle. In shorty a degree of 
magnificence and leisurely deliberate- 
ness quite in keeping with the mid-day 
three hours' breakfiist. 

I saw institutions, apparently benevo- 
lent in their aim, but really adapted 
(and possibly intended) to keep men 
quiet and contented, at very low wages. 
Those beautiful efforts of paternal care 
serve to protect and guard, but they 
also serve to restrain and guide the 
grown-up children whose labor supports 
the whole structure. 

The rationale of all these contrasts 
seems to be that the rates of wages de- 
manded by both capital and labor are 
less by one-half than those current with 
us. The moment that money became 
worth ten per cent, per annum instead 
of five, and skilled labor two dollars a 
day instead of one, then each man 


must work all his time instead of half; 
each of those engines must use half its 
power instead of a quarter; each of 
those barges must make one trip to 
Paris per week instead of one per 
month, or the company must go under. 

Perhaps it is as well as it is. Two 
men there get their quiet living frx)m a 
thousand tons of coal, where one gets 
his living in America. If by some 
magic touch those fellows could all be 
turned into our kind of men, then the 
product of coal would be doubled, the 
market overstocked, and (supposing the 
process carried to its ultimate result) 
half of them driven off to find new 
worlds to conquer, new soils to till, 
mines to work and markets to supply. 
The vastness of the job we find before 
us on this continent is our only excuse 
for working so hard as we do. As soon 
as we have "caught up with our work'' 
a little, we may as well slacken up in 
our toil| begin breakfasting from eleven 
to two, and dining at six P. M., with 
French cookery and real old Burgundy 
wine! And this brings me back to a 
gayer part of my subject. 

After my hosts had done the honors 
of their coal mines to the full, they 
insisted that I should join them at a 
kind of mess dinner they take daily to- 
gether. Of course I held back only so 
fiir as politeness required, and greatly 
enjoyed the meal. It was at the village 
tavern where I had breakfasted, but in 
a private room. The food was not 
very noticeable ; but as we were in the 
very heart of the Province of Bur- 
gundy, they brought out the finest wine 
I ever drank, and in all probability the 
best I ever shall drink. It was the 
best they had, and there is nearly as 
great a difference between their best 
and their poorest as between ours. The 
wine was quite a novel experience, and 
one that some of my readers would 
probably like to share with me. . 

The most memorable part of the oe* 
casion, however, was not what we ate 
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and drank, but what my French friends 
said. 

Here I met with what is no doubt 
the common experience of foreign 
French speakers in France. As long 
as those gentlemetf spoke to me di- 
rectly I could very well understand 
them ; when they talked to each other 
my closest and most fatiguing attention 
oflen failed to catch so much as a hint 
of what they were driving at. 

Also, the best part of my own French 
speaking was early in the game. Later, 
my memory and my tongue seemed to 
tire, and then my much-prized '' idio- 
matic French" degenerated into the 
baldest and most bare-faced translated 
English. 

I must say I suspect that we republi- 
cans deceive ourselves and each other 
as to the strength of Napoleonism in 
France. Outside of Paris — and per- 
haps other large cities with which I am 
not acquainted — there seems to me but 
one sentiment regarding the existing 
government, namely, that it is one that 
sustains at once the glory and pros- 
perity of France. Such was certainly 
the view taken by these respectable, in- 
telligent, middle-class men of the coal 
mines. If there be any opposition it 
is in the interest of republicanism, not 
of Bourbonism or Orleanism ; in other 
words, legitimacy. The old aristocracy 
strained that strong chain of feudal 
loyalty too hard, and it broke and can 
never be re-welded. 

Having known the French Princes 
when they were in our army, I spoke of 
them, of course with praise. My com- 
panions asked as to their military ca- 
?eer in America, and listened with com- 
placency to what I had to say in their 


favor; but they had nothing to remark 
on the subject except this: ''Yes, a 
lack of personal courage was never 
one of the faults of that family." 

I spoke of the good old Prince de 
Joinville, whom I had shortly before 
met in Switzerland. My friends, hia 
countrymen, agreed with me that he 
was good, but had no affection or en- 
thusiasm to spare for him. 

They asked me about the French 
regiment (De Trobriand's, — ^th New 
York), and upon my simply giving it 
its share of praise among other fight- 
ing regiments of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, tried hard to make me say that 
it was the bravest of the brave; and 
when my conscience and my patriotism 
forbade my allowing this invidious dis- 
tinction, I think they were a little hart. 
These foreigners in France have a 
craving for military glory which is very 
near to the sublime — within one step 
of it, certainly. 

One man joined us at dinner whom I 
had not before seen, and who bad 
nothing to do with that coal company, 
or any other, so far as I could find out. 
He did more talking than any one else, 
and expressed his Napoleonism with 
some reservation. I have since sus- 
pected that, he was an agent of police, 
drawn thither by the report that I was 
anu.emis8ary, either Orleanist or Repub- 
lican. Perhaps, however, I wrong the 
gentleman. In any case I hope he en- 
joyed his dinner as much as I did mine, 
and my conversation as much as I did 
his. I should be glad to be a well- 
watched spy again to-morrow at the 
same table and under the same circum* 
stances. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR'S STORY. 


BT I. M. SMALLKT. 


A MOROSE old bachelor is an un- 
profitable creature. Creeping 
along the by-lanes of society, loveless 
and homeless, insphered in and bounded 
on all sides by self, bowing down in 
adoration before mammon alone, and 
finally sneaking out of a long and lonely 
life — forgotten, as he was forgetful, of 
man, — such a being presents, perhaps, 
tbe most wretched sight in the whole 
range of human experiences. He is a 
mere hnman vegetable ; and, like many 
bateful weeds which obtrude upon most 
sacred places, and under the most un- 
fayorable surroundings take root, live 
and grow — nobody knows how or why — 
be becomes a pest in the way of better 
men. Providence sends him no chil- 
dren, and the devil deigns not to send 
bim any nephews — contrary to the old 
proverb in such case made and cited. 

Bnt a kindly old gentleman, who in 
heroism has faced the world singly, hon- 
oring the memory of a departed dear 
one by remaining unmarried ; who thus 
sanctifies and hallows an honorable 
passion of his youth, at the same time 
making a home, and in it gathering 
around him the happy faces of kins- 
folk, creating joys for them which 
are not for himself; who toils for man, 
promoting the growth and spread of 
goodness and truth, and patiently bides 
the time which shall restore his cher^ 
ished treasure in the bright diadem 
of a brighter realm, among the just 
Dade perfect — that time which shall 
join him in eternal bliss to his loved 
one, in sweet communion with the 
goodly company that look forever 
^pon the King in his beauty — such a 
man stands out in the panorama of 


human life in shining contrast with the 
abject mortal sketched in my opening 
paragraph. He attains to a loveliness, 
a glory of character, however humble 
its manifestations, compared with which 
the dignities of rank, the distinctions 
of society, sink into vanities indeed. 

An eminent example of the latter 
class was the late Judge M., of Ver- 
mont. He was at once the ablest and 
best man I ever had the good fortune to 
know or the honor to claim kin to. 

'^ Uncle Rodney," as he loved to be 
called, was a thorough classical scholar, 
a shrewd and successful lawyer, a 
learned, just and fearlesa judge — in 
which office he served for nearly thirty 
years of his toilsome life, finally resign- 
ing, to the regret of the whole commu- 
nity. To the bar he was acceptable for 
his acquirements and wonderful ability, 
and to the people at large for his integ- 
rity. He was often urged to take a seat 
in the national Senate ; but his modesty 
and aversion to political servility — more 
or less of which attaches to the purest 
candidates or to their partisans — 
always led him to decline promptly 
and decidedly the honor, and to stay 
on the bench, where he felt that he 
could be of more use, as he often said. 
Honors, for their own sake, had no 
charm for him ; this world was the same 
with or without them — a lonely journey 
over a dark and rugged pathway. Be- 
lieving in a charity which fills an 
empty stomach before it feeds the soul, 
which clothes a shivering body before 
it looks after spiritual needs — a 
charity which relieves the wants of 
the degraded poor before trying to work 
spiritual reforms — he was a gener- 
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ooB alms-giveri practicing bis theo- 
rieSy and often touching the hearts of 
the vicions and reforming their habits 
bj substantial kindnesses, and not bj 
an empty show of solicitude for their 
spiritual hunger I Among his friends 
he was charming in his conversation. 
He had a rare fund of quaint stories, 
anecdotes, traditions and legends, from 
the ftinny to the most pathetic, which he 
told as no one else could. He had at 
times a fine relish for wit and humor, 
and a keen perception of the ridiculous ; 
and at other times would thrill jou 
through and through with a love tragedy 
or a ghost story. In person he was tall 
and handsome, with a pair of glorious 
eyes, n^hich lit up his face with a beau- 
tiful gleam in moments of enthusiasm. 
In repose his countenance always bore 
a very sad expression, with the air of 
sober thought. His entire manner 
impressed a stranger with an idea of his 
mental strength and rare gifts. Such, 
in a few words, was Uncle Rodney ; and 
I shall attempt no further portraiture, 
for I am well aware how far short I 
come of describing its noble prototype. 
Judge M., for many years — in- 
deed always— after his father's death, 
made his residence at the homestead 
farm, in a large old-fashioned house 
on the banks of a lovely river. It 
stood in one of those cosy and pic- 
turesque nooks which Vermont affords, 
reminding the lover of poesy and 
nature of the elysian fields of the 
older poets. It was a fitting home for 
such a man ; and here he gladly retired 
to rest whenever his official duties per^ 
mitted. My first and sweetest remem- 
brances are of that spot My holidays 
were best enjoyed roaming about that 
dear old farm, freed from the juvenile 
toils of the school-room. There I 
hunted and fished, or rode a lively 
ambling pony. There I used to 
bathe, frolicking in the clear waters 
of the murmuring stream, which spoke 
in my romantic boyish ears a vari- 


ous language, and sang in voiceleBs 
music a strain which I fear is foreigirto 
me now — silent, or at least unheard, 
amid the din of busy life. On its banka, 
under the great elms that edged the 
intervening meadow, I have lain on the 
grassy mound through long sunny days, 
reading the romance of the '' Northern 
Wizard," or drinking in great draughts 
of enthusiasm from the poetry of 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or '' Rare Ben 
Jonson," and many another. There I 
learned to love the classics, and fitted 
myself for college under the kind and 
careful tuition of the Judge. And there 
too— yet but little later — ^I strayed many 
an hour 'Mn the gloamin," along the 
margin of those singing waters, with a 
blooming, bright-eyed girl — who now, 
a sedate matron, sits over against 
my table engaged in the prosaic task of 
darning stockings I But the loving eyei 
and answering smile are there still I 

But it is not of my own happy and 
smooth love-making that I propose to 
speak. It is to tell the story of Uncle 
Rodney's sorrow, to reveal the sad mys- 
tery which ever seemed to becloud him 
and hang a dark veil over the history 
of his early life. I am about to tell 
it for the first time to the children of 
this generation. Those who knew it at 
the time were few, and out of respect to 
the Judge suppressed it, as he was 
keenly sensitive to any gossip touching 
himself. 

Various were the speculations and 
conjectures among marriageable ladies, 
old and young, why Uncle Rodney 
never married. Many a dashing and 
ambitious belle, in times long gone, 
has plotted in vain to interest him; 
many a demure maiden lady, of an* 
questionably choice qualifications to 
become a wife to him, has hinted as 
much by that language without words 
or tongue known only to the court of 
Cupid — but he had no ears to hear nor 
eyes to see such disinterested intima* 
tion ; many a blooming young widow, 
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with just enongli sadness dinging to 
her weeds, and enongh womanly tact to 
link the levitj of the belle without tak- 
mg on the primness of the spinster, has 
striven in very desperation to bring 
aboat the desired o£fer of marriage. 
Uany of these were most undoubted 
prizes in the matrimonial lottery — 
possessing wit, wealth and beauty — 
who sincerely loved him, and exerted 
their utmost powers of fucination, only 
to lose their time, and, I shrewdly sus- 
pect, his good opinion with it. By no 
artifice could he be lured, and none of 
them ever got a word from him on the 
subject He would even leave the 
room if gossip about the courtings and 
love-makings in the neighborhood hap- 
pened to come up for discussion. In- 
deed, such topics came to be forbidden 
in his presence. Although he was a 
most courteous gentleman of the old 
Khool, and gallant in every other 
respect, he never was seen or known to 
take a young lady's hand, unless, in- 
deed, she was nearly related to him by 
blood. As I said before, very few ever 
knew the reason for his strange con- 
duct. 

One calm and lovely Sabbath even- 
ing in May, some twenty years ago, 
this good old man was quietly taken 
on high to the bride for whose sake he 
had toiled and waited so patiently for 
more than fifty years. A fit of apoplexy 
snapped the thread of life, and he sank 
into his wakeless slumber as a child 
&ll8 asleep on a mother's bosom. He 
^ but just closed the family evening 
prayers when he was summoned into 
the presence of that Maker he had 
served so well, and whom he had but 
that moment glorified in an eloquent 
invocation. My father was his execu- 
tor, and with his papers he found a man- 
script addressed to myself, instructing 
me to do with it as I saw fit. It was 
hnt a meagre memorandum of the inci- 
dents I am about to give. He explained 
to me in a note that he had not the for- 


titude to fill out all the detsdls. He 
left that for me to do, if I chose. I 
have always regretted that he did not 
tell the whole story in his own chaste 
diction ; but, as he did not, I will try to 
tell it as nearly in his own words as I 
can: 

'' In the latter days, of an unusually 
warm and sunny May, in the year 178~, 
my senior year was drawing to a close 
in a New England college. I was to 
graduate the following August, when I 
should be a few days more than twenty- 
one years of age, and was then to be 
married to a beautiful girl, at the 
house of whose parents I had been re- 
siding. An intimacy had sprung up be- 
tween us which soon became a holy 
attachment — a deep, abiding affectioni 
ending in a solemn betrothaL 

''The many delicious hours of our 
courtship, the exchange of affection's 
dearest vows, lie entreasured ' in my 
bosom as matters too sacred, too 
pure, too much like glimpses of 
higher and holier realms, to allow 
of any revelation or comment. I 
pass them over, merely remarking that 
their memory is so deeply graven on 
the tablets of my heart, that I could 
not erase them, even were I disposed so 
to desecrate all that is best in my na- 
ture. On this account, the idea of mar- 
riage with any other person has always 
been repulsive to me — has always 
seemed as misplaced and revolting as 
festivities in a house of mourning ; and 
I have ever turned the thought out of 
my mind in abhorrence as a treason 
against that pure spirit who from on 
high has ruled my earthly destiny, and, 
I hope, fitted me for better things. 
God's will be done ; but may the hour 
delay not which will join me to my dear 
one, by bonds which shall never again 
be broken, in that blissful life beyond, 
whose glory is Love 1 

''I was engaged to marry Anna 
Arlington on the twelfth day of An- 
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gust, n^-, it being the evening of 
< Commencement Day.' At the time 
my story opens, she was at a popular 
and excellent boarding-school in Con- 
necticut, completing her studies, pre- 
paratory to entering upon the grave 
duties of a wife, according to the ac- 
cepted routine of those days. I will not 
attempt to describe her qualities, for I 
know the value which the world places 
upon the panegyrics of lovers. To me she 
was perlection. She was but little more 
than two years my junior. As her 
parents and my own were wealthy, and 
disposed to be generous in providing 
for us, it was thought best that we 
should marry as soon as consistent — 
that is, as soon as 1 was graduated \ and 
to this sensible view we gave a hearty 
and a grateful assent. Every thing 
seemed to conspire to render our^ start 
in the new relationship propitious, and 
even brilliant. With what happy im- 
patience we looked forward to that 
day which was to give us to each 
other 1 It fills my heart with conflict- 
ing emotions, as I recount again and 
again the smiting disappointment which 
crushed the love-light out of my soul, 
and well-nigh shattered my reason J 

''Anna was the belie of a large com- 
munity; and as she added wealth of 
beauty to her wealth of purae, and I 
was her choice out of many suitors (one 
of whom, poor fellow, took his lite in a 
frenzy of grief), and the more espe- 
cially as the match gratified the * old 
people,' we were naturally the envy 
of many less iavored lovers, whose 
course of true love was tortuous and 
rough — a perfect whirlpool of vex- 
ation and disappointment when com- 
pared with ours. Ah I how short- 
sighted is man 1 Alas 1 the veil that is 
over our vision 1 

'' My father was a patron of letters, 
and cherished an ambition that his only 
son should pass a lite in study and lit- 
erary culture. But 'Man proposes, 
God disposes,' and poor father's in- 


dulgent ambition was never to be real- 
ized, although I do not believe he e?er 
blamed me for it One bright Than- 
day afternoon about five o'clock — to go 
back again to the beginning — ^I went to 
my chamber, after « fatiguing day in 
the examination room. The ordeal of 
college examinations was much more 
rigid and critical in those days than 
at present. For many years little 
indulgences, one after another, have 
added cushions to the vehicles of 
the college curriculum, so that the 
brains of pupils take fewer jolts aod a 
much easier ride over the toilsome and 
rough roads of learning, and the 
fatigues are less. At any rate, so it 
strikes my mind as I compare my jour 
ney with what seems to me to be a mere 
pleasure excursion through the aca- 
demic groves, embellished with the taste 
of our more modern scholars, till it has 
become, as it were, a landscape garden. 
In those days, the examination would 
occupy from five to six weeks of con- 
tinuous work, for about ten hours daily. 
The Senior class passed this ordeal in 
May, to give a better chance to pre- 
pare for Commencement, which closes 
the college year. The mind during 
that period was kept at the greate^it 
pitch of tension and attention, and we 
became very much exhausted ere the 
close of the last week. Thoroughly 
fatigued in mind and body at the time 
I have spoken of, I went to my chamber 
to make ready for the tea-table by a 
thorough washing, cleansing my bands 
of chalk and black-wash, aud ridding 
my brain as much as I could of conic 
sections and the calculus. 

*' I am thus particular in detail, be- 
cause it has occurred to me that per 
haps this strain of the mental func- 
tions may have had something to do 
with the phenomena I am about to 
recount, aud which I have hundreds of 
times, without success, endeavored to 
explain or account for to myself on 
natural or philosophic principles. The 
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human mind, in its yarious modes 
and conditions, perfect in one sense, 
and imperfect in another, many times 
diseased in health and healthy in dis- 
ease — to use a seeming paradox — 
is a mysterious agency, operating ac- 
cording to laws which rank among the 
greatest mysteries of our being.* It may 
be, that somewhat in analogy to the 
functions of the body, which are won- 
derfully developed by a course of phys- 
ical training, the faculties of the mind 
may be trained and developed in any 
given direction until they exhibit start- 
ling results — and this, too, in the direc- 
tion of what is sometimes called * clair- 
Yoyance.' Be this as it may, and 
avoiding a psychological debate, I will 
resume my narration. 

"in order to put the reader in pos- 
session of all the facts relating to what ' 
I have never doubted was a super-, 
natural occurrence, lying, at all events, 
bejond the precincts of philosophic 
exposition, it may be remarked that 
at the time I speak of I had been 
for two or three days oppressed in 
mind by an abiding melancholy such 
as I had never felt before, and never 
have suffered since. I carried about 
in my mind constantly what -per- 
haps every person may have felt at 
times — a wearying presentiment that 
Bometbing dreadful, some crushing, 
biighiing blow was impending over 
me, and that I was soon to be 
enshrouded by the dark mantle of 
&ifliction. What was to befall me 
I could not imagine; but, do what I 
might, I could not rid myself of the 
persistent conviction. My melancholy 
took no definite form, and the premoni- 
tion pointed in no particular direction, 
1 only remember that it did not embrace 
ftny anxiety on account of my darling 
Anna, my bride elect. This might 
have been owing to the fact that on the 
previous Saturday I' had received a 
cheerful and affectionate letter from her, 
the usual weekly communication. She 


spoke of herself as perfectly well, and 
wrote in her own sprightly style ; she 
alluded to her return about the eleventh 
of July to prepare for our wedding and 
tour in Europe. For this reason, per- 
haps, she wa^ not prominent in my dark 
picture of approaching evil. 

" Well, as I have said, on this Thurs- 
day evening I went to my chamber to 
wash my hands and arrange the various 
matters that go to make up a young 
gentleman's toilet. My chamber was a 
large airy one in an old-fashioned farm 
house, chosen by me in preterence to 
the more finished upper parlors, be- 
cause of the fine view it afforded. 
The entrance door was directly oppo- 
site a door opening upon a flight of 
stairs leading to the garret, as we call 
the attic, in which the family stored 
the various indispensables to the gen- 
uine New England symposium. At 
the right hand side of the entrance 
door was a large fire-place, common in 
those wood-abounding days — and oppo- 
site the fire-place hung my looking- 
glass. The weather being warm the 
fire-place had been cleared and cleaned 
out, and was garnished on either side 
with a small evergreen tree, and at one 
side stood my large study chair. I had 
washed, and was making ready to 
shave, when, standing up before the 
glass, I all at once became conscious of 
a dim, shadowy reflection in it of some- 
thing behind me in my arm-chair. I 
turned about, and there, sitting in this 
chair I have described, was an outline, 
indistinct at first — a kind of visible 
unseen. I regarded it for a moment 
intently, when the apparition took the 
clear, distinct form of my beloved 
Annal She sat there, regarding me 
with such a look of anguish, of despair- 
ing entreaty, as is indelible in my mem- 
ory, though long years have passed 
away! Her face was very pale; her 
left hand was clasped about her throaty 
and I could even discern my engage- 
melit ring on her finger, while her right 
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hand was extended toward me. I saw 
her as distinctly as I ever did. How 
long I remained silent and stationary I 
can not say, bnt it could not have ex- 
ceeded a few seconds, though it seemed 
as many hours. I was so awe-struck 
that I could not move or speak at first ; 
but gradually regaining my self-posses- 
sion, I advanced toward her to speak, 
thinking that perhaps, after all, it might 
be some sort of trick or 'scare.' I 
had not crossed the room, however, be- 
fore she vanished, and I saw her no 
more 1 I knew then that she was dead ; 
I could at once interpret the occasion 
and meaning of my dark forebodings. 
Ohl the agony of that moment, from 
which dates the loss of all my earthly 
happiness I Almost paralyzed by what 
I had seen, I went down to the sitting- 
room, not knowing what to say or 
do; but I acted wisely, it turned 
out, by saying not a word of the oc- 
currence. I must have betrayed my 
condition of mind, because comments 
were freely made by the family on my 
wild, haggard appearance, which was 
attributed to a severe day's work. I 
remember, however, that I noted the 
time of day by the clock, as I had no 
doubt that it was a &tal hour for my 
earthly hopes. 

"At this juncture of affairs the ser- 
vant girl went up to the attic to obtain 
the necessaries for supper. She had 
been gone but a little while when we 
heard a terrific shriek and a heavy fall. 
We rushed up stairs and found her 
prostrate on the floor in a fainting fit, 
with tbe dishes she had carried strewed 
about the floor. I suspected the cause, 
and glanced at the fire-place, but saw 
nothing ; nor did any one else remark 
any thing unusuaL It took a long 
time, with the aid of the old family 
doctor, to restore consciousness to the 
afirigbted girl. When she had suffi- 
ciently recovered, she protested in the 
most solemn manner, amid shrieks and 
hysterics, that she saw 'Miss Anna' 


sitting in my study chair near the fire- 
place, in exactly the posture I have de- 
scribed, and that she stood watching 
her for many moments before she found 
strength to scream, and then fiiunted. 
The doctor, who was an infidel and a 
thorough skeptic, sneered at this ' no- 
tion of a silly girl,' and ridiculed what 
he deemed and pronounced to be the 
' hysterics of a nervous female, scared 
at her own shadow.' I now thought it 
time to tell what I had seen. This 
revelation staggered the worthy man a 
good deal, and he finally fell in with my 
interpretation of the matter; for ex- 
plain it away, or account for it, we could 
not. 

'' What was to be done was a ques- 
tion of grave debate among us. I was 
for starting off at once to learn the troth 
as to the fate of my poor girL The 
old people, although they opposed my 
project with puritanic hostility to any 
thing which looked like yielding to 
superstition, or even unexplained haste, 
still, I believe, secretly fevored the 
proposition, and in a half hour more I 
was well mounted and on my sorrowful 
errand. The journey usually occupied 
from five to six days in those times; 
but by spending money freely for fresh 
horses, and by hard riding, I reached 
the school where Anna resided, on the 
next Sabbath afternoon. I found my 
worst fears more than realized. All that 
was left to me of my darling was her 
white and beautiful form, enshrouded 
for that mysterious bridal where majestic 
Death officiates, and whose bonds are 
never broken 1 She had died on Thurs- 
day afternoon, at precisely the hour — as 
nearly as I could compute the time— 
when I had first seen her apparition in 
my chamber many a mile away. As 
soon as I was sufficiently master of 
myself in the stupefaction of fresh 
grief, to comprehend frilly what was 
said to me, I learned that she had been 
troubled with an influensa — not sup- 
posed to be of a serious character— 
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for three days; just aboat the length 
of time that I had suffered with 
gloomj forebodings I On Thursdaji at 
about noon, she was taken suddenij 
worse ; her throat began to swell, and 
she was in great pain. At last she felt 
herself to be djing, and secured a 
promise from those around her not to 
saffer her to be buried till I should 
arriye. 'For/ said she, 'I shall warn 
Bodney, poor boy, of my death V She 
had DO more than spoken the words, with 
great difficulty, when her throat filled ; 
and in spite of all that could be done, 
in a few moments she suffocated. The 
physicians announced, as the result of a 
post morUm examination, that if they 
had known the precise nature of the 
disease, they belieyed they might have 
saved her life by a simple surgical 
operation, and me from a lining burial 
through years of lonely woe 1 

'* My best affections have lain in the 
tomb where I laid my choicest treasure 
in that gloomy May. And if I have 
been at all unmindful of the claims of 
social life, let them who would blame 


me make my case their own; and in 
proportion as their hearts find sympathy 
for me in this blight upon my earthly 
existence^ will they bear with my short- 
comings and forgive my errors 1'' 

My little story is told* I have only 
to add that a careful examination of 
papers startled me not a little, when I 
ascertained that Judge M. died on 
the anniversary qf the death of the 
charming lady he was to have mar- 
ried* Her miniature, which I found 
in a little cabinet bequeathed by him 
to me, hangs in my library; and I 
will add that such a radiant beauty 
well justifies the constancy of the pas- 
sion she inspired. The ring which 
sealed the engagement spoken of 
sparkles on the hand of my good wife, 
a fitting emblem of the lustrous yirtues 
which it symbolizes ; and now, as she 
leans over me while I pen these con- 
cluding lines, she drops a woman's tear 
to the cherished memory of dear 
*' Uncle Rodney." 
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man can look abroad upon so- 
ciety and not be painfully impressed 
with the chaos that meets his yiew j — 
undue accumulations of wealth in the 
hands of a few, while the many thou- 
sands are destitute of the bare de- 
cencies of life; strikes for shorter hours 
of labor, while fully one-sixth of our 
entire working population are at this 
moment without employment; the ndn- 
eral and agricultural resources of the 
country in no way adequately developed, 
and our population suffering privations 
from their inability to provide for their 

17 


domestic wants* This state of things 
asks for a little sober thought Did 
the Divine Maker scatter his gifts thus 
profusedly around, and then interpose 
some barrier to prevent his creatures 
from enjoying his bounty? Did he en- 
dow man with his delicate perceptions, 
his thirst for inquiry, and his keen 
sense of eigoyment, and then condemn 
him to a life of monotonous toil 7 Are 
his creations more extended than his 
beneficenoe, and is the Almighty £avor 
confined to a small proportion of the 
hiunaniace? 
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These investigations lead ns into the 
domain of social science. Astronomy 
has discovered the laws which govern 
the planetaty bodies ; geography, chem- 
istiy and physiology have each inter- 
preted to ns the system of the earth, 
the transmntations of matter, and the 
bodies which we inhabit But the laws 
which govern human society, which de- 
termine the awards of labor, and which 
nicely adjust the immunities due to the 
individual in return for the personal 
freedom of action which he yields to 
the community, are not generally under- 

. stood ; and our present anomalous social 
condition i^ due to this popular igno- 

. ranee. 

Are the laws that govern industry, 

:that regulate production and consump- 
tion, together with the vast business of 

• domestic interchange, intelligently ob- 
. served? The results apparent in so- 
<ciety, that we are restricted in our con- 
sumption through a want of means to 
purchase, that the natural resources of 
the country are so imperfectly de- 
veloped, and that so large a proportion 

• of our reproductive industry is now 
I rusting in idleness, show conclusively 
tthat some vital economical law is ob- 
. stmcted in its action. 

The two economical evils to which 
I this &lse state of things is mainly at- 
itributable, are hired labor and retail 
t trade. Retail trade, as a medium for 
the distribution of commodities, is 
'Wasteful and inefficient It is indi- 
vidual and competitive enterprise, in- 
stead of intelligent and harmonious co- 
operation. The trust committed to this 
:agency is to supply the forty millions 
»of our population with nearly all the 
articles that furnish food, clothing and 
shelter. That the vast importance of 
this charge may be adequately con- 
ceived by the reader, we will briefly 
state that the value of the commodities 
annually consumed by our population 
is « estimated at $2,000,000,000, giving 
rise to a domestic commerce exceeding 


double that sum; while our average 
foreign trade scarcely reaches $350,- 
000,000 annually. Is it not all-impor- 
tant, then, seeing that the moral and 
physical well-being of the great mass 
of the people depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon the economical and efficient 
performance of this work, that the 
wisest rules which human experience 
and foresight are capable of framing 
should be applied to the perfecdngof 
its machinery, and that the business of 
domestic interchange should be the 
very embodiment, paragon and exem- 
plar of our attainment in economical 
science ? 

In an eariier day, when the habits 
of the people were simple, and every 
housewife was her « own butcher and 
baker and weaver and brewer, the in- 
terchange of industry for industry was 
comparatively a minor interest The 
modes of transportation, away from 
navigable streams, were conflned to the 
slow wagon or the equally sluggish 
canal ; intercommunication between re- 
mote portions of the same country was 
restricted to the few principal towns; 
and it is related that in the Second 
Charles' reign, the West of England 
squires lived eleven years in ignorance 
of the fact that the King had sum- 
moned no parliament. In those days 
an occasional dealer, who kept a stock 
of imported or manufactured articles 
to supply the few wants of the inhabit- 
ants round about, was a real benefac- 
tor to the community. 

Bift with the universal application of 
steam to transportation and the manu- 
facturing processes, the business of do- 
mestic interchange has increased to 
mammoth proportions; each individual 
is mainly dependent upon the industiy 
of others for the endless variety of u> 
tides which support modem life, and it 
is from the hands of the factor or retail 
tradesman that all these commodities 
are received. 

Now, nothing ia more obvious than 
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the proposition that the fewer agents 
throQgh whose hands an article passes 
on its way from the producer to the 
consamer, the less will be its ultimate 
cost The process of transferring an 
article from hand to hand produces no 
Talae, (except in cases where a product 
is transported from its producer to a 
market; here, of course, its value is 
increased,) and the more persons who 
are engaged in this pursuit, the heavier 
the burden entailed upon the commu- 
nitj. Exchange could jet be practiced 
between the producers of different com- 
modities without calling upon the retail 
tradesman for intervention: thus, the 
farmer could exchange his grain with 
the cloth-weaver, and the blacksmith 
exchange his wares with the shoe- 
maker; but this primitive system of 
barter has been long outgrown by our 
civilization, and a medium for the dis- 
tribatiq^ of commodities in '* parcels to 
suit purchasers" is just as necessary 
a branch of industry as any of the 
mechanic arts. 

But if society is willing to support 
a tradesman for the accommodation 
afforded by his keeping articles upon 
his shelves for distribution to consum- 
sra in quantities to suit their wants, it 
asks of him that he will return to the 
community an amount of useful service 
equivalent to the cost of his support. 
We do not want half-a-dozen individu- 
als to divide a duty amongst them which 
one person could perform equally as 
veil; because the cost of the support 
of these half-dozen tradesmen, with 
their families, is imposed upon society, 
while the industry of five-sixths of the 
number is of no practical value. 

And here the writer is led to notice 
an important error which Adam Smith 
has fallen into, while treating upon this 
subject of retail trade. This distin- 
guished writer remarks : 

''The prejudices of some political 
writers agunst shopkeepers and trades- 


men are altogether without foundation. 
So &r is it from being necessary to tax 
them, or to restrict their numbers, that 
they can never be multiplied so as to 
hurt the public, though they may be so 
as to hurt one another. The quantity 
of grocery goods, for instance, which 
can be sold in a particular town, is limi- 
ted by the demand of that town and its 
neighborhood. The capital, thereforiB, 
which can be employed in the grocery 
trade can not exceed what is sufficient 
to purchase that commodity. If this 
quantity is divided between two diflfer- 
ent grocers, their competition will tend 
to make both of them sell cheaper than 
if it were in the hands of one onlyi 
and if it were divided among twenty 
their competition would be just so 
much the greater, and the chance of 
their combining together in order to 
raise the price, just so much the less. 
Their competition might, perhaps, ruin 
some of themselves; but to take care 
of this is the business of the parties 
concerned, and it may safely be trusted 
to their discretion. It can never hurt 
either the consumer or the producer; 
on the contrary, it must tend to make 
the retailers both sell cheaper and buy 
dearer than if the whole trade were 
monopolized by one or two persons.'* 
(''Wealth of Nations," Bk. 2, Gh. 5.) 

Some ten or a dozen years since, the 
newspaper press of New York engaged 
in a controversy upon the effect pro- 
duced by flour-jobbers upon the well- 
being of society. The " Tribune" held 
that all the profits derived by these 
operators from their speculations in 
this staple commodity were just so 
much abstracted from the pockets of 
the community without any useful ser- 
vice being rendered' in return; adding: 
" When we read of an enterprising house 
in Boston having netted half a million 
dollars by their operations in flour dur- 
ing the past winter, we are satisfied 
that we are reading of a wrong state of 
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things." The "Times," holding Adam 
Smith's view, argued that the competi- 
tion between these dealers produced a 
plenty in the market; that if a firm 
realised half a million dollars this year 
it lost an equal amount next year, and 
the purchaser was none the poorer in 
the end. 

But the fiillacy of this argument 
.must be apparent to all. Who sup- 
ports all this swarm of tradesmen 
while they are divertittg the transfer of 
necessaries from a direct course from 
.the producer to the consumer? They 
return no useful industry for the bur- 
den of their support; they are mere 
parasites upon society, and whether 
making fortunes or losing them, their 
intervention is equally prejudicial. Ab- 
bott Lawrence has given it as the re- 
jBult of his life-long observation, that 
ninety-seven per cent, of the entire 
mercantile community fail in business. 
Who bears the burden of all this un- 
successful effort? Since the industry of 
these tradesmen produces no value, it 
is evident that not only the cost of their 
support, with that of their families, 
clerks and other employes, but also 
the whole of their wasteful expenditure 
in handsome stores, gilt signs, and 
every costly device of advertising and 
solicitation, and for bringing their names 
before the public, has to be subtracted 
from the productive labors of those 
who create value. 

By a singular fallacy of deduction, 
the most profound mind of the present 
day, John Stuart Mill, has been led 
to perpetuate the same error which we 
have pointed out in the great Dr. Adam 
Smith. This distinguished economist 
advances the argument that mankind 
are naturally indolent, inclined to pas- 
sivity, and to become the slaves of 
habit. '* To be protected against com- 
petition," he urges, "is to be protected 
in idleness and mental dullness, and to 
be saved the necessity of being as ac- 
tive and intelligent as other people." 


In another place he says: "Let them 
once attain any state of eidstsaoe which 
they consider tolerable, and the danger 
to be apprehended is that they will 
thenceforth stagnate, will not eieit 
themselves to improve, and by letting 
their faculties rest, will loee even the 
energy required to keep them from de- 
terioration. Competition may not be 
the best conceivable stimulus," he ad- 
mits, " but it is at present a neceasaiy 
one, and no one can foresee the time 
when it will not be indispensable to 
progress." 

To refute these views we have but to 
appeal to the social developments of the 
present day for arguments. The com- 
petitive and cooperative principles are 
working side by side; there is no need 
to build fair-seeming theories or resort 
to logic for deductions ; the indubitable 
facts of the case will tell the story best 

One gloomy day in November, 1843, 
a dozen poor Lancashire weavers met in 
the back room of a mean inn in Roch- 
dale to devise some plan for amelioia- 
ting their hard condition. Their hered- 
itary experience had been that the 
wages of cotton-hands were insufficient 
to support life ; they felt that bringing 
up their children to the drudgery of 
the cotton-factory was an injustice and 
a hardship ; and, driven to desperation, 
they had resolved to lay their wits to- 
gether and test the useiiilness of the 
wisdom that is evolved from a multitude 
of counselors. One man, although 
belonging to an unrepresented class, 
thought to put in motion political agi- 
tation and try what virtue inhered in 
the exercise of universal suffrage. The 
idea was favorably received. With a 
latent Jack Gadeiam influencing their 
minds, they were ready to believe that 
the election of members of their own 
class to parliament would lead to a re- 
distribution of property; and, uncon- 
sciously adopting the poet's sentiment, 

" Tb« lamentable ebange te firom the beet ; 
The went retima to iMightery" 
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they felt secure — for, as the/ possessed 
nothing themseWesy thej could not be 
losen bj a fresh throw. One longer- 
headed speaker, bowerer, reviewed the 
probabilities. The gorerment was worse 
in debt than themselves, and it conld 
give iiothing to the subject which it had 
not first taken ftom him. Parliament 
nt in London, while thej lived near the 
Tweed; and any chance of a redress 
from this remote body seemed too 
vague for them to put their trust in. 
And as for the results of any political 
agitation, these honest, sturdy opera- 
tives, not having the self-sufficiency of 
the traditional three tailors of Tooley 
street, felt that the intervention of the 
Horse-Ghiards and the ready bludgeons 
of the policemen were the only disturb* 
ing influences any efforts of their class 
would be likely to evoke. Thereupon 
their thoughts took another turn. They 
looked toward political economy for 
help. Gould not* their employers pay 
them higher wages? and if they re- 
fused could they not be forced to do so 
by strikes? But some of those present 
had already had experience enough of 
strikes, and they felt unwilling to resort 
to any such desperate means for a rem* 
edy. To quarrel with their employers 
and cause a cessation of their mills 
would only be to create fVesh difficul- 
ties. These men had no great West to 
escape into| the pressure of over-pro- 
doction and the harsh domination of 
capital weighed upon them and hemmed 
them in on all sides. 

A happy thought occurred to one of 
(he conclave. *'If we can not get 
higher wages," said he, ''the only 
thing to be done is to make what we 
do get go further." This novel propo- 
sition led to discussion. ''If we can 
iM>t increase our income," the speaker 
iterated, "let us manage our out-go 
more economically. It may be that with 
what we thus save we may commence 
M enterprise which shall afford us an 
income in addition to our wages. Each 


one by himself can do but little; still 
if we set back to back, and join hands 
(rather a mixed figure) as to-day we 
have joined speech, something useful- 
may come of it 'What is impossible 
for one man is easy for two,' is a truth 
the world over." 

Quite unconscicusly the speaker had 
hit upon the immense force latent in 
the principle of co<$peration. In unioir 
there is strength ; and when a class of 
men have the moral elevation to subor- 
dinate their owi^ selfish instincts to the 
general weal—- to put themselves en 
rapp&ri with their fallows instead of in 
opposition to them — they have a gather- 
ing force developed whose possibilities 
are measured only by human capability. 

From the resolution thus formed by 
these ignorant and obscnre artisans, is 
dated the birth of the vast oobperative 
establishments in Great Britain. Thej 
went resolutely to work. That same 
evening they drew up a paper, with 
twelve signatures appended, binding 
themselves to provide a fund by the 
weekly payment of twenty pence each, 
proudly naming their novel enterprise 
"The Rochdale Association of Equita^ 
ble Pioneers." By December 21st the 
number of pioneers had increased to 
twenty-eight, and by the most stringent 
economy they had raised a capital of 
twenty-eight pounds. The development 
of this germ is now celebrated as one 
of the proudest achievements of asso- 
ciative effort, and we give the following 
ftom a recent writer as evidence of the 
vitality that belongs to this principle : 

" In the city of Manchester is an in- 
stitution of which all the world has not 
yet heard, since it prefers the voice of 
figures and tardy results to the more 
conspicuous advertisement of words as 
a medium of publicity — an enormous 
cooperative wholesale supply store, fur- 
nishing the many cooperative stores 
of England and Scotland with goods. 
Since the fbundation, in 1843, of the 
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•tore of tbe ' Equitable Pioneers at 
Rochdale/ a small city tweWe miles 
distant from Manchester, the system of 
direct dealing between producer and 
consumer, without the aid of middle- 
men, had increased with unparalleled 
success, and the absolute necessity of 
this wholesale store .c.ced it into exist- 
ence. The growing prosperity of the 
multitude of retail stores increasing 
from year to year, rendered it necessary 
to found a great center or nucleus of 
supply, in order to facilitate, cheapen, 
and distribute purchases. * * * 
The adyantages of a great guiding 
center like this had long been foreseen 
and advocated by the untiring Green- 
wood, Edwards, Pitman and others. 
Tet it was necessity that in August, 
1863, called it into being; and in 1864 
it commenced business under the ap- 
pellation of the 'North of England 
Cottperatiye Wholesale Industrial and 
Provident Society, Limited.' None 
but cooperative societies holding shares 
and stock in it are allowed to purchase 
from it, since it has no commerce with 
the outside world. It bids fair to be- 
eome the most extensive business con- 
cern in the world. After passing the 
ordeal of objections and resistance, 
such as all innovations are sure to 
encounter, it began rapidly to enroll 
constituency after constituency until it 
has now not fewer than seventy-dve 
cooperative stores, with their three hun- 
dred and eighty branches in different 
parts of England and Scotland, that 
are now retailing goods forwarded them 
by it It is subject to their action, and 
delegates from them meet regularly to 
dictate its career, on true democratic 
principles. It is worked from the dem- 
ocratic idea of its distant neighbors. 
The ballot dictates all its motions. * * 
* * In this wholesale scheme, as in 
all other cooperations, the middle-men 
stand a poor chance. The giant strides 
over them like a Cyclops. He has but 
one eye, and that looks straight ahead 


for supply. Demand takes care of it- 
self. The store has competent agents, 
foreign and domestic, among whom are 
some of the best buyers in England. 
There is one at Cork, whose sole busi- 
ness is to purchase butter; another in 
France, who purchases beeves ; several 
in (Germany and Belgium, in search of 
cheese, fruits, meat and butter; and it 
is now contemplated sending a wheat- 
buyer to America. These buyers deal 
directly with producers themselves, ig- 
noring all intermediary barter ; and, for 
the first time since the patriarchs, are 
the producer and consumer thus brought 
face to face, without a triplex effronteiy, 
into amicable commerce. CompetitioDi 
are disallowed. Cooperation takes the 
initiative, and displays the motto, 'A 
first-rate article for a fair price.' It 
deals in nothing but the very best; and, 
being the embodiment of independence, 
is worked with wonderful celeritfr and 
cheapness." 

Here is an illustration of the asso- 
ciative spirit, and it is agreeable to 
dwell upon its beneficent results. It ii 
based upon the recognition of an iden- 
tity of interest between all members of 
the human race; it relieves our in- 
stinctive selfishness of its grasping anti- 
social character, and teaches a man 
that his happiness is best secured bj 
harmony instead of antagonism with 
his follows ; it smooths the path of life 
to many who now find it so wearisome, 
and renders possible that universal 
practice of love, which is the active 
principle of our religious faith. Mr. 
Mill agrees that ^ competition may not 
be the best conceivable stimulus,'* but 
he holds that at present it is a neces- 
sary one, and so little of the optimist is 
in him that he declares '^no one can 
foresee the time when it will not be in- 
dispensable to progress." 

To the writer it is a melanoboly 
instance of human inconsisteDcy that 
one of the most liberal and perhaps the 
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▼erj foremost mind of the present age 
slionld have so little faith in human 
aatnie as to avow it as his belief that 
the cruel spur of individual antag- 
onism must be inflicted upon society to 
prevent mankind from relapsing into 
Lethean dullness. In early days the 
priests believed that mankind could not 
be entrusted with liberty of thoughty 
and 80 killed and persecuted all those 
who dared to disturb their dreams of 
universal quiet. The exercise of civil 
freedom by the subject was regarded as 
equally dangerous and impracticable; 
hence kings were invested with irre- 
sponsible power to banish or behead 
every man who had the boldness to 
challenge their right divine to govern. 
From the same mistaken idea of God's 
beneficent design it is claimed that man 
most be goaded by opposition into 
healthful and progressive exertion. 
Hundreds of instances in our present 
indostrial experience can be pointed to, 
to expose the fallacy of this view. 

Many a manufacturing firm in Europoi 
finding it impossible to carry on busi« 
ness with profit on account of strikes, 
the waste, the dmnkennessi and the 
general disaffection of their hands, 
have been led to try the associative 
principle, and invest their employ^ 
with a trifling interest in the profits of 
the business. This change in relations 
has invariably been attended with the 
happiest results. These men no longer 
feel themselves the victims of remorse- 
leas capital, their labor ceases to be the 
drudgery of a life for a mere pittance. 
Association is substituted for antago- 
nism, they feel their social position ele- 
vated, and their labor is sweetened by the 
consciousness that they have an equitable 
ihare in its profits. It has been given 
ia evidence before several parliament- 
aiy commissions, by the various fore- 
oien of these works, that while nnder 
the former system they could not keep 
the men to their work, now they fire- 
quently have to interfere to prevent 


their injuring themselves by working 
too hard. 

In commercial affairs, this identifici^ 
tion of interest is equally beneficiaL 
' Mr. Holyoake, speaking, in 1856, of co- 
operative enterprise in the north of 
England, says : 

" But it is not the brilliancy of com- 
mercial activity in which either writer 
or reader will take the deepest interest ; 
it is in the new and improved spirit 
animating the intercourse of trade. 
Buyer and seller meet as friends; there 
is no over-reaching on the one side, and 
no suspicion on the other. * * * ^ 
These crowds of humble workingmeni 
who never knew before when they put 
good food in their mouths, whose every 
dinner was adulterated,- Whose shoes let 
in water a month too soon, whose waist- 
coats shone with devil's-dust, and whose 
wives wore calico that would not wash, 
now buy in the markets like million- 
aires, and, as far as pureness of food 
goes, live like lords. « * * Thej 
are weaving their own stufis, making 
their own shoes, sewing their own gar- 
ments, and grinding their own com. 
They buy the purest sugar, the best tea, 
and grind their own coffee. They 
slaughter their own cattle, and the 
finest beasts of the land waddle down 
the streets of Bochdale for the con- 
sumption of flannel weavers and cob- 
blers. When did competition give poor 
men these advantages ? And will any 
man say that the moral character of 
these people is not improved under 
these influences? The teetotalers of 
Bochdale acknowledge that the store 
has made more sober men than all their 
efforts have been able to make. Hns* 
bands who never knew what it was to 
be out of debt, and poor wives who 
during forty years never owned six- 
pence unoondemned, now possess little 
stores of money sufficient to build them 
cottages. In this market there are no die* 
trusts and no deceptions ; there are no 
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adulteration and no second prices. The 
whole atmosphere is honest. Those 
who serre neither hnny, praise, nor flat- 
ter. Thej haye no interest in chican- 
ery. The/ have bnt one dntj to per- 
fbrm — that of giving fkir measnrei fhll 
weight, and a pure article. In other 
parts of the town, where competition is 
the principle of trade, all the preaching 
in Rochdale can not produce moral 
effects like these. As the store has 
made no debts, it has incurred no losses ; 
and during thirteen years' transactions, 
with receipts amounting to £303,858, it 
has had no law-snits. The arbitrators 
of the societies, during all their jears 
of office, have neyer had a case to de- 
cide, and are discontented that nobody 
quarrels." 

Thomas Hughes, in an address to his 
constituents at Lambeth, some time 
since, took occasion to lecture the trad- 
ing class among his auditors ; twenty- 
scTen from that parish alone having 
been fined at the quarter-sessions fbr 
giving short weight and deficient mea* 
sure. But if Bishop Paley, by his own 
ftank admission, could not afford to 
keep a conscience, how are we to expect 
that a class of needy tradesmen, whose 
families are dependent upon their daily 
sales for support, can always preserve 
their moral integrity? For, while the 
interest of buyer and seller is set in op- 
position, and the tendency to minimize 
operations exists, by an undue recourse 
to the avenues of trade, the temptation 
to cheat, fiklsify, and chicane, will always 
corrupt a certain number of minds. 

The economical objections to unre- 
stricted private competition as a system 
of interchange, are equally as well 
founded as those urged on moral 
grounds. Competition leads to two 
opposite results, and both are fraught 
with evil consequences to society. It 
tends to concentration. One man, with 
superior mercantile ability, and having 
unlimited use of capital, is enabled, by 


economy of management and taking 
advantage of the market, to so &r 
diminish profits that he can force hiB 
weaker competitors out of business. 
Between two evils — the process of dis> 
tribution, carried on by a host of needy, 
struggling, unskilled tradesmen, where 
operations are so divided that an honest 
living is affbrded to none, and they are 
driven to the disgraceful practices of 
adulteration and short weight to eke 
out a subsistence ; or where it is aggre- 
gated in the hands of a few merchants 
who possess business talent, sufficient 
capital, and economize time and labor- 
decidedly, the latter is the least waste- 
ful. But other grave evils are entailed 
upon society which ask serious atten- 
tion. 

Who can regard with complacency 
the spectacle of a mammoth speculator, 
wielding a heavy capital and making 
considerable yearly additions to his 
wealth, devoting his energies, his vast 
pecuniary resources, and his widely ex- 
tended (kcilities, to a purpose directly 
hostile to the interest of his fellows? 
He is a power sprung from competition. 
Avowedly he pursues a selfish aim ; his 
Hie is devoted to acquiring money. All 
checks upon his career that might be 
Imposed by considerations of an unsel- 
fish morality, he spurns from his 
thoughts. He is a successful merchant ; 
he is intoxicated with the delirinm of 
wealth ; his appetite has grown by what 
it feeds on. Money represents ^ might, 
majesty, and dominion." 

**Plateiln with sold, 
And the strong laooe of Jnitice hnrtleM bretks." 

The possessor of wealth stands before 
his fellows as a being clothed with 
superior attributes. As his hoard in- 
creases, his ambition also extends ] be 
conceives more nuignificent projectSi 
and as he towers above his fellows in 
social position, so he would surpiss 
them in speculative achievements. 
Can that system be sanctioned (ftl* 
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tiiongh supported bj the great name of 
Mill) which admits of a nnmber of in- 
diYidaals, whose talents might be nse- 
fnl to the eommnnity, aeqniring such 
dangerous preeminence ? " Time was,'' 
sajs the New York ^ Sun," << when a mill- 
ion was considered a snug possession ; 
but amid the colossal fortunes of the 
present daj, a mere million dwindles 
into insignificance." The writer then 
proceeds to enumerate some of our 
greatest capitalists. Let us mention a 
few after him. William B. Astor, who 
hj the savings of two generations is 
worth $80,000,000, and still applies 
every year's accretions to further pur* 
chases of real estate. A. T. Stewart 
has made $35,000,000 bj his business, 
and still adds to his wealth at the rate 
of $3,000,000 a year. Cornelius Yan* 
derbilt is worth $36,000,000; Daniel 
Drew, $18,000,000. To these promi- 
nent names may be added a long list of 
the Bluchers, the Depaus, the Spragues, 
the Longworths, the Stevens's of New 
Jersey, the Ghoteaus of St Louis, and 
scores of others whose fortunes range 
fiom $6,000,000 to $16,000,000. 

Perhaps these rich &milies are some- 
thing to be proud of— -like our b^ thun* 
der, our destmcti've fires, and our mur- 
derous railroad accidents. But the lux* 
ury, like aU other luxuries, has to be 
paid for. Foremost amongst the social 
evils of the age, is to be ranked this in- 
equality of award, where one man, by 
aequiring an immoderate share, causes 
the deprivation of thousands of his hh 
low creatures. The increase of steam 
machinery applied to the uses of trans- 
portation and manufactures, has caused 
value to be created much fiuterthan 
heretofbre ; but the law that should die* 
tribute tills inorease of gain broadly 
over the surfkce of society not being in 
operation, these additional earnings 
become heaped up in the hands of the 
few, far in excess of any rational re- 
quirement, and the industrial class be- 
come forced down to still lover depths. 


These evils are due. to the tendency 
to concentration, where individual and 
class interests alike are placed in an- 
tagonistic relation. But, as we have 
before remarked, the opposite tendency 
to subdivision is found even more mis- 
chievous. The business of exchange 
ofibring to those who seek an easy live- 
lihood the promise of more liberal re* 
turns than productive labor, thousands 
are led into the path of trade ; and the 
unreasonable enhancement of cost, to- 
gether with the immense waste of per* 
bhable commodities while in process of 
transfer, inflict upon ode-half the com- 
munity the practical effects of a scarcity 
in the land, while our fields and 
orchards and warehouses are actually 
overHowing with abundance. Adam 
Smith declares, writing when economical 
science was yet in its infancy, that com- 
petition among tradesmen will lead to 
their selling cheaper. If our choice is 
between competition and monopoly, 
this proposition may be accepted as 
truth ; but if competition between hal^ 
a-doien or twenty rival tradesmen be 
offered as one medium of transfer, and 
eoSperation, where an association of 
individuals become their own factom, 
the interest of buyer and seller thus 
becoming identified, be given as the 
other mode, the error of this scientific 
fether becomes at once apparent. 

The saving effected to the working 
classes in the north of England by these 
cooperative stores, makes all the differ- 
ence to them between poverty, shiftless- 
ness and semi-starvation, and comfort^ 
plenty and independence. Why is this f 
These establishments are devoted merely 
to the transfer of necessary artidesy 
they produce nothing. The secret Hee 
in the feet that by aggregating oper- 
ations, cashiering aU intermediary 
agents, and employing first-class bn^ 
uess talent, they escape the burdensosM 
tax of supporting either a growing miB* 
ionaire or a host of petty, trucUing, 
incompetent, wastofbl diopkeepsM, 
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together with their families and Dumer^ 
OQS employes. 

Let as suppose a railroad about to be 
bailt from New York to Bnflblo, a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fiftj miles. 
Sufficient capital to complete the under^ 
taking has been subscribed, but the 
stockholders require a remunerative 
dividend upon their investment. To 
insure economy of outlay and render 
success to the enterprise a probable 
condition, how would the superintendent 
or chief contractor of the work be likely 
to proceed? He might abandon this 
immense undertaking to the supreme 
merits of unrestricted private competi- 
tion. A crowd of rival blacksmiths 
might be allowed to erect their forges 
and tinker away at spikes and bed- 
plates; competing carpenters might 
hew at ties and bridge-timbers, and the 
process of grading be made a general 
scramble. Is not the reader amused at 
the absurdity of such an idea? Tet 
the building of this five hundred miles 
of railroad, involving the outlay of 
thirty or forty million dollars, which 
would employ the best engineering skill 
and highest financial ability the world 
affords, and require the utmost diligence 
and attention on the part of all subor- 
dinate officers to ensure success, be- 
comes a mere bagatelle beside the 
immense trust of feeding a nation's 
hunger. 

We have shown that our foreign 
trade, as compared with the extent of 
our domestic interchange, bears a less 
proportion than one to twelve. Yet, in 
the economy of time and labor result- 
ing from aggregations of operations, 
mainly lies the prospect of profit to the 
speculator. Take the business of 
packing provisions for the Liverpool 
market as an instance. Here large 
purchases are made direct of the pro- 
ducer; every mechanical contrivance is 
provided to fiboilitate the work of 
slaughtering! cutting and packing ; me- 
chanics of approved skill perform the 


various processes ; and the staple, when 
shipped, is sent by the most direct route 
to the foreign port 

Can not a similar economy in prepa- 
ration and transfer be introduced into 
the system whereby we obtain the loaf 
of bread and the roast of beef for our 
private tables ? The social chaos, the 
business incapacity, the waste of time, 
labor and material, whick mark all the 
operations of retail trade, are not only 
painful to witness, but are absolutely a 
disgrace to our civilization. We will 
briefly expose the evils which we so 
strongly condemn. Let us take a city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
One half the population bake their own 
bread, the remainder purchase of the 
baker. The average consumption of 
bread to each individual is eight ounces 
a day ; the weekly consumption, then, 
of fifty thousand persons would be one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds of bread, or seven hundred and 
twenty-nine barrels of flour.* In New 
York and Philadelphia, a baker's aver 
age consumption is sixteen barrels 
weekly. This we will adopt as a stand- 
ard. To supply a city, then, with seven 
hundred and twenty-nine barrels of 
flour baked into bread weekly, reqnirss 
forty-five retail establishments. Each 
tradesman has his rent to pay, his fam- 
ily to support, one or more journeymen 
with a delivery wagon to maintain, fuel 
for his furnace, gas bills, and other in- 
cidental expenses. To meet all this 
outlay, a profit of three dollars per ba^ 
rel is the lowest he can carry on business 
with ; many impose more. What serrioe 
does this tradesman render to the com- 
munity for this considerable enhance* 
ment in the prime staple of life? 
No two hours of consecutive labor. 
His operations being so minimised, two 
small batches a day are aU he can find 
sale for. The industry of himself and 

* A tMiT»l of flonr !■ IbwtMB ftone, British, or 
oao hondrod tad BlDOty-dx povadi. nUi mata 
9S0 llM. oTdoogfa, whioh takMlBlo SM lbt.or bmd. 
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joarneymen are thm employed : To set 
sponge in the eveningi a task employing 
them half an hour, and then Rleep or 
loiter about four honra nntil it is risen 
sufficiently to be made into dongh. 
This work of eqnal duration again 
leaves them four hours' interral for 
sleep. By four in the morning the dongh 
is ready to mold, and this done, another 
hour's interval is required before the 
loaves are ready to bake. This batch 
out of the way by six, the second 
sponge is set, and the day devoted to 
the same intermittent employ. Were 
these men engaged in baking hard 
bread for the army and navy, a greater 
economy of time would be observed. 
Machinery for mixing dough, for rolling 
it into plates and stamping out the 
bread, would save half the time of the 
workman ; and a constant succession of 
batches enables the operatives to put in 
a Mr day of continuous work, and have 
their evenings and nights for rest. By 
a proper arrangement, four bakeries 
coald perform the work that is now 
performed by forty-five, and be equally 
eligible of access to their custom- 
ers. The money saved by direct pur- 
chases, together with the saving in 
time, labor, fuel and other expenseS| 
would enable these larger establish- 
ments to bake bread at one dollar 
per barrel profit, and still pay fair 
wages and a good dividend upon cap- 
ital invested. 

This waste is repeated in the sham- 
bles. While the butcher spends his 
time in buying three horned cattle for 
his weeks' sales, he might buy thirty. 
The half-day he devotes to slaughtering 
one steer would suffice for slaughtering 
ten. Then there is the uncertainty of 
tales. In hotweathmr a butcher loses 
five per cent, of his stock, loses time 
in waiting for customers, makes bad 
debts, and has numerous other draw- 
backs in business. A painful fbature 
may be mentioned here belonging to 
our prevailing antagonism of interests. 


growing out of the fluctuations of mar* ' 
ket With a scarce supply, the dealers 
demand extortionate prices. Equity 
and fair remuneration are scouted at ; 
a chance is now afforded them to in- 
dulge their rapacity, and they " lay it 
on " without stint or measure. But the 
whirligig of time brings about its own 
revenges. During the summer heat, a 
glut in the market will occur ; the popu- 
lar appetite is affected, and the dealers 
stand with their rapidly perishing goods, 
vainly appealing to the public to buy. 
Occasionally a housewife will stop and 
cheapen the price of a joint of meat or 
a measure of vegetables. The trades- 
man is anxious to secure his customer 
and demands a reduced price, less than 
he paid for the article ; but his customer 
knows that the position is now reversed, 
that there is a competition among all the 
dealers in market to sell their goods 
at some price or throw them away, and 
she makes the most of her advantage. 
The piratical raids made upon dealers 
by the bargain-hunting community in a 
dull market, fill their mouths with 
cursing and render them enemies to 
their race. 

Those who can conceive no better 
system of interchange than private 
competition, may see no harm in this ; 
to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market is an approved axiom 
in business. But we regard it as chaos, 
barbarism, a crude state of nature — 
one man preying upon his fellow. In- 
terests are opposed, selfishness is ac- 
cepted as the rule, and a tradesman is 
compelled to pursue a course of con- 
duct in his daily aflBurs which he feels 
to be harsh, unjust and anti-social, and 
which can scarcely be reconciled with 
the teachings of our religion. We 
train our children to be unselfish, to 
love one another, to do as they would 
be done by ; but we pursue a system of 
business where all this training has to 
be unlearned, and where selfishness, 
disregard for onr fellows, and an nne- 
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qiuJ meMure of justiee, are the qaali« tition and eoSperation, as applied to the 

ties best adapted to win saocess. business of domestio interebaage. Now 

Herein have we held ap to the reader's ehoose ye, which je will serre 1 
observation the two systems of compe- 


MASTER -SINGERS OF GERMANY. 


BT ALICE ABBtTBT. 


ROWING by the soft Hght of the 
moon on tiie winding, tiny Elster, 
during the long evenings of the latter 
part of May, it was our delight, skirt- 
ing along the lovely Rosenthal — a dense 
wood on one hand, a meadow or occa- 
rional country-house on the other — to 
rest on our oars to listen to the night- 
ingale, the only sound breaking the pro- 
found silence, unless it chanced to be 
one of the evenings when the distant 
notes of a band in one of the many 
public gardens served seemingly but to 
pique the singer to victorious rivalry in 
melody. 

For this greatest of the master-sing- 
ers is jealous and ambitious, tolerating 
no rival even in his own tribe. Having 
marked out his territory and enthroned 
his love, he allows no encroachment; 
and should it chanoe some neighboring 
tree has been chosen as a nestling-place 
by another amorous pair of his own 
kin, the two fathers of prospective fam- 
ilies, perched on outermost branches, 
throwing up their throats to the moon, 
will strive to outdo each other with an 
almost insane spirit of rivalry. 

There is but one more delightful hour 
to hear these children of the gods: just 
as the heavens are glowing with the 
softy up -coming lights of the dawn. 
Then, wandering through the broad 
paths of this same Rosenthal park, the 
▼ery air trembles with the quintettes 
and teraetts of these marvels of the 
bird kingdom I for in quintettes and 


terzetts the master^ingers always ex- 
press their musical nature — it is the 
general characteristic of bird song. 
These players of the great roles warble 
or sing; occasionally they descend to 
the twitter «- that form of music to be 
compared to the monotonous recitative 
of the Italian operatic school. Some 
fburteen royal birds claim to be ranked 
as master-singers; a countless host of 
less pretentious warblers form the cho- 
rus of the German wood. Among these 
great original singers some well-known 
German ornithologist has declared he 
has discovered every prominent rhythm 
of the art of music, and that by such 
measure the characteristics of each tiny 
species are expressed. The quick, dash- 
ing finches, and all varieties of the 
hedge sparrow, are allegro singers ; the 
despondent missel-thrash, the melan- 
choly ousel or blackbird, and elegiac 
robin, find voice in a largo, adegio or 
andante; while the tender wood -lark 
warbles an allegretto of delight Then 
there are others who appear to restrict 
themselves to no particular measure, 
like the yellow thrush; while a rare 
songster is occasionally found who has 
all rhythms at his command. 

The genius of song is bom with them 
all, but the genius does not attain the 
end without guidance. The first-bom 
brood are carefully trained by a proud 
fikther, keenly alive to the talent of hii 
fiftmily; but by the time the seoood 
swarm comes it is an old story: the 
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valaoky yooog ones are left to pick ap 
whal tohooliiig they caoi witk only «i 
occmIoiuJ leuon \ and often, before the 
neglected virtaoei can master a aimple 
eanionet without being laughed at by 
the critics of his race, the time comes 
for flight to sunnier dimes* 

Some of these notable birds bring 
but one brood each season into the 
world — others, two^ They are of po- 
etic, sentimental natures, our master- 
singers, and delight us with their har- 
mony only during their love-making 
and short honeymoons. The nightin- 
gale warbles his so^g of songs while in 
devoted attendance upon the lady of 
his loTe$ but so soon as the brood 
^»pear he sinks into moody silence. 
From the latter part of April until the 
end of Jnne he is heard — 

** Ntw to UaiQ «ii UeMM, mifiM tie." 

There is little variation in the form 
of the nests built by these birds ) they 
are mainly round, containing from four 
to six eggs. To the painstaking mod- 
est Uttle mother is left the chief care of 
the household. The devoted consort 
merely makes lifo merry for her by 
cultivation of her esthetic taste ; when 
it comes to practical provision for the 
wants of the family, the lord, like many 
another genius gifted of the gods, is 
too much absorbed in his art. The 
search for dainty spiders, deliciously 
delicate worms, with now and then a 
berry or a seed as dessert, but not 
much cared for, foils to the lot of the 
feminine head of the house. It is a 
rare exception when the joint partner 
assists in furnishing the fondly table* 
Alasl are there no revolutionists in the 
bird world, no itinerant lecturers, to 
make clear to these toil-worn mothers 
their wrongs and their rights ? 

These healthily -sentimental master- 
siugers are one and all birds of prey. 
They scorn a vegetable diet, feeding 
almost exclusively upon the inforior in- 
aect kingdom; hence the neoessity for 


their annual migratioii* As the dayv 
draw near when the snails, the spiders 
and the worms creep into their winter 
homes, there is nothing left for our sing- 
ers but to depart for warmer regionS| 
where a sunnier atmosphere tempts the 
coveted prey abroad. 

There is another glorious bird seen 
in many parts of soathem and middle 
Germany, and bearing a striking re- 
semblance to the nightingale. It has 
the same grayish-brown black, the same 
rusty-red tail ; but the breast varies, that 
of the nightingale being a dingy white^ 
while the aproM$er has a mottled brown 
throat, dotted with half-moon shaped 
spots. The sprosser is no other than 
the famous bvXbuk of Turkey and 
Persia, figuring in the romantic and 
sentimental poetry of those countries, 
as the nightingale does in the rhythmic 
literatare of the west* There is a deli- 
cate difference in the song of the 
two, somewhere foncifuUy described by 
Brehm: '^The nightingale has the 
melting tenderness, the sprosser foU- 
ness and strength ; his warble is a ma- 
jestic andante, the song of the night- 
ingale a tender aUegro; the sprosser 
represents in his melody the conscious- 
ness of manly strength, the nightingale 
true feminine grace. In wealth of tone 
and rhythm, each rivals the other." 
But the bird-wise have discovered that 
the strophe of the sprosser is shorter 
and divided by longer pauses or rests, 
richer also in bell-notes, than the song 
of the nightingale* The conversational 
tones of these first cousin^ vary wide- 
ly enough. When the sprosser goes 
a -courting, he coaxes his love l^y 
quickly-repeated " Qlock, glock,*' warns 
her of danger by "Davit,'' sharp and 
shrill, expresses his rage by a whirring 
"Arrj" the nightingale calls by a whis- 
tling "Vid," warns by "Zarr," ex- 
presses his satisfoction by " Tack, tack,'' 
and shows his anger by "Bah" and 
"Shrak." 

These are all the tones left to either 
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singer after the broods appear. From 
that time antil the latter part of the 
summer or early autamii| when they 
disappear, not a note of their earlier 
glorioas melody is heard. 

The two birds are rarely fonnd in the 
same region— the nightingale gener^ 
ally choosing a wood on the side of a 
stream, the sprosser never seen beyond 
the low bushes of meadow land. Where 
they are found together, the sprosser 
becomes a mocking-bird, adding many 
of the tender notes of the nightingale 
to his r^pcrtotre. 

Earliest of the grand solos, the sing- 
ing-thrash, with his nearest blood rela- 
tions, the ousel and missel-thrush, are 
heard on tbggy spring mornings, or in 
the early twilight, when the earth is 
scarce free from the last snow or recoT- 
ered from the ravages of the driving 
storm. The ousel, in tact, is the sole 
member of the race which abides through 
the winter in the fir forests of Ckrmany. 
Even in the bitter cold of February the 
flute -like tones of the cautious little 
creature greet us occasionally, and the 
countryman or common artisl^n cage 
him as willingly for the sake of his 
song as the higher classes prize the 
more expensive singing and missel- 
thrush. 

The Jdgtr welcomes no sign of 
spring BO enthusiastically as the song 
of the thrush, while visions of snipe- 
shooting dance through his head, for 
the note is sure herald of the coming of 
his game. Unluckily, among the vari- 
ous branches of the thrush family the 
epicure makes fearful havoc as the 
autumn draws near; even the master- 
singer is not spared, unless he brings a 
higher price when caged. 

Next in order come the glorious 
family of the larks — the enthusiastic 
untiring field-lark, which there, as on our 
Western prairies, trills his delightful 
melody, soaring up to the sun, and the 
charming member which haunts the 
woods, deriving thence his name. Foster 


child of the muses, there is not a note 
given forth by the field-lark which is 
not instinct with a rollicking joy in ex- 
istenoe. Daring, dashing, and abso- 
lutely jolly, he is not a bit of a snob, 
but pure artist every inch. Seren 
months of the year he delights Qerman 
youth with his melody, and during that 
time does not shun the society of man, 
as do most of our master-siugers. Alas 1 
how his confidence is betrayed when he 
gathers his clan on the broad plains of 
Leipsic toward the end of September 1 
By thousands they are entrapped to 
swell the tide of praise of this noted 
Leipsic dainty. To have eaten larks in 
that Saxon dty, is the ne plus uUra of 
the traveler's delights. Think of it! — 
the foster-child ot Euterpe and Melpo> 
mene roasted or turned upon a spit 1 

in Germany, as in the West, the 
wood-lark is smaller than the deniaen 
of the fields and meadows, not more 
than six inches from the bill to the end 
of the tail. The golden brown plum- 
age of the meadow lark, in his shy 
country brother becomes a grayiah 
black. The little body is not so slen- 
derly graceful in the latter. From eye to 
eye, round the back of the head, runa 
a delicate white ring, giving the little 
forester rather a professional air — su^- 
gesting white-cowled monks, tonsured 
gray-headed priests, or a baker boy In 
his linen cap. Shunning the noiay 
haunts of men, he is found in the deptha 
of the quiet tbrests, and, lark-tashioKi| 
prefers the ground as an abiding-place. 
His soug is simpler than that of the 
field lark— a slowly modulated strophe 
of perhaps a dosen tones, followed after 
a short rest by a high trill in acceler- 
ated time. There is an earnestness in 
the melody and in the song of those 
which do not cease at nightiall — a more 
varied trill, for this wood-lark is ollen 
as melodiously inspired by the bright 
light of the moon as the king of singers, 
the nightingale. 

Early in April, the clear, piping, yet 
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tender song of the black*lie«ded grass 
or hedge-sparrow — a species of wren — 
IB heard in the middle portion of Ger- 
many. The melody is short, composed 
of bat few tones repeatedly uttered, and 
with a strange plaintire strain running 
through the delighted greeting of spring. 
The upper range of the song is a soft 
twitter, followed frequently by an imita- 
tion of the tones of the thrush, the 
ousel, or the lark ; and there have been 
examples where a ciiged hedge-sparrow 
would even try to follow the lead of the 
nightingale. The little creature is not 
exactly a beauty, scarce exceeds six 
inches in length, the back being an olive 
gray, the under portion of the body 
dingy gray, shading off into white, 
while the black head has won him the 
name of " the monk." He is decidedly 
the most of a fiunily man of all the 
master-singers, building the nest with 
shrewdest care, and attending to the 
wants of the dingy little mother with a 
tender courtliness beyond compare. 
Unlike most birds, they keep their 
fiunily together until late in the autumq, 
when they all set out upon their travels 
southward. 

There is no Western child who has 
not invested Robin Redbreast with a 
romantic individuality beyond that en- 
joyed by any other bird. Was it not 
Robin that assisted at the burial of the 
Babes in the Wood? It always seemed 
to me that the German bird is not so 
large nor so brilliant as our own ; and 
yet, in the absence of any actual knowl- 
edge of measurement, I am doubtful 
whether I am right. The romance of 
childhood may have blinded my vision 
and my judgment. 

It is not always that the robin remains 
during the winter there, as he usually 
does with us. Most generally he makes 
his appearance in March, and when the 
short earnest song is heard from many 
tiny throats, one instinctively has a 
dreamy notion of distant Sunday bells. 
The whole of the childish literature and 


much of the popular poetry of the Ger- 
man nation, has invested that wonderful 
bird with an originality even mcHre 
striking than that with which nursery 
tradition has decked out our dashing 
American. 

The same pair, it is asserted, return 
together every spring until one or the 
other ends this life. Bird-fanciers in- 
sist that there is a marked difference 
between the love-making of a young 
couple and that of the two who have 
already passed the honeymoon period. 
The partner of the second summer 
turns rather a scornful ear to such 
nonsense-— in her heart, however, being 
considerably flattered thereby. 

Then there is the finch species, many 
of them beautiful birds, three only of 
the numerous family, however, being 
original singers, and therefore to be 
classed under our heading. All three 
—the wood-finch, the green-finch, and 
the linnet — are found in their perfec- 
tion on German soil. The first is an 
elegant cavalier, to whom in long past 
fabled days the people of Thuringia 
and the Hartz Mountains gave many 
varied names, derived from the im- 
agined translation of his song. ReU- 
hahrif Weidmann, Brdutigam, Kuh- 
diebf are some of their well-known 
titles. In those old days a finch was 
so highly prized that a cow was often 
given in exchange ; and even now, so 
persistently is he persecuted to fill the 
cages of the great, that it is only in 
solitary mountain wildernesses he is 
often heard. The song is a quick suc- 
cession of trills, followed by a beauti- 
fully modulated expressive arid, three 
or four times repeated in rapid cres- 
cendo. The soft, close plumage is brown 
on the back, of a greenish tint on the 
under part of the body, with a black 
line across the front of the head, while 
the top is of a grayish blue ; the wings 
have two stripes of white across them, 
and the entire length of the little crea- 
ture is about six inches. The green- 
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finchi best kmown of anj of the three, 
ie somewhat larger than his noble 
oonsiiii measuring seven inches in 
length. The plamage is more regnlar 
in colori the back a sheeny green, the 
body a greenish yellow ) the wings are 
marked by a golden dot. Throoghout 
Bnrope in forest regions, as well as 
wherever trees are foand, seldom how* 
ing far from field or meadows, he is 
fonnd from early February nntil late in 
antnmn. There is not so great a variety 
in the song as with the next famous 
member of the &mily, the linnet, a 
dainty little creature of ^ye inches, 
with a bright red head, rusty-brown back 
and wings, a blood-red breast, and a 
white body, streaked with light brown. 
This is his summer drees. Winter 
touches these breast feathers with a 
white edge, and the gorgeousness ap- 
pears only when late spring-time comes 
round again. He is the most intelli- 
gent of his whole race, and when caged 
becomes somewhat of a mocking-bird, 
espedaliy fancying the song of the 
canary. But his own original song is 
fitr more beautiful, soft and flute-like 
ordinarily, though when on the hunt for 
stray spiders it rises into a shrill, trilling 
strain of jubilation. 


Close in the train of the master- 
singers come a group of pot-pourri mu- 
sicians, who^ by reason of their imita- 
tive faculty, lose the right of ranking 
first. As in Wagner's ''Music of the 
Future," the original inspiration and 
depth pf power is replaced by bravura 
and dashing brilliant effects stolen from 
many a classic master. Most noted of 
this group is the starling, an impudent 
vagabond not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with our master-singers, 
were it not that, like many a noted 
human being, he makes his gene- 
ral proclivity for thieving the ideas 
of others answer in the place of 
genius. 

Then in the background stand such 
a counUess mass of modest choristers 
as to suggest some subUe connection 
between the musical kingdom of nature 
and the music-loving, musio-making 
nation. 

Was it imagination only which made 
me dream there were more singing- 
birds in Germany than in any other 
one country of the globe? or was I 
misled by the general care and admir»> 
tion there bestowed upon these beauti- 
ful children of song? 


VANISHED. 


A cherub face, like the Madonna's child, 
A rill of tones, keyed musical and wild, 
A chiseled neck, where grace and sweetness smiled, 
Were ours to love — and Love the hours beguiled. 

One sunny June we felt a shadow fall ; 
No fairy foot tripped lightly in the hall ; 
We said, exploring niche and columns tall, 
'' She flies the porch, and shuns the cold gray walL" 

A garden walk led up a perfumed place. 
Where moss and rose and violets interlace ; 
Bound arms and ringlets filled a hollow space, 
And Sleep had kissed sweet dimples on the frbce. 
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Chablss Hevbt Wbiobt. — ETen io 
good a philosopher ag Pascal did not hes- 
ittte to admit that death itself is not so 
painful when it comes npon ns nna* 
wares, as is the bare contemplation of 
it, even when danger is far distant. 
ThiS| perhaps, is some mitigation of the 
otherwise utterly hard and cruel manner 
in which our late brother, Gha&lss H. 
Wright, City Editor of the Chicago 
" Times," was so suddenly taken from 
08. In the flower of his life ; in the 
brilliancy of his prospects j in the full 
ambition of his profession ; in present 
joys and hopes for the future that only 
a husband knows ; in the proud satis- 
&ction of a son bringing comfort and 
happiness to a mother and a father ; in 
the possession of a genial disposition 
that warmed all its surroundings into 
sympathy and lore ; with glorious plans 
that he had formed and glittering 
reminiscences that he cherished j with 
firiends to meet him heartily at eyery 
turn, and scarcely a cloud in his bright 
horizon; — to be suddenly cuto£F from 
all these is heart-rending for every one 
who must contemplate it. But it is con- 
soling to think that for him, whose link 
with this life was so sadly seyered at a 
single blow, there is something happier 
and brighter and loyelier than the 
hnmau intellect can understand or the 
human imagination picture. 

It is not necessary that we should 
recall the worthy efforts of Wbioht'b 
life, nor recite the painful circumstances 
of his death. All this has been done 
by his co-laborers in the profession of 
which he was so bright an ornament. 
To ua, and to all who knew him, it was 
a shock, seyere, terrible, and unrelent- 
ing, Buch as we seldom encounter even 

18 


in this world of catastrophes. It was 
the nearest connection between life and 
death we have oyer felt. Without a 
moment's warning, with scarcely a 
possibility of death where all things 
are possible and mortal, we were 
brought to the yery yerge of etemityi 
and terrified by the dark and unfathom- 
able abyss that was shown to us. But 
while we gaaed and shuddered, and 
muttered " Poor Wright " in love and 
pity, he looked down upon us, grateful 
for our affection but smiling at our 
commiseration. His is now a higher 
calling than ours; he needs none of 
our sympathy; and thus the contem- 
plation of death is the more painful for 
us than death itself was to him. What 
is dark to us is light to him, and the 
great mystety of life has become a 
happy translation. 

We wished to add our simple tribute 
to the memory of one who was so 
widely esteemed. . But it seems now as 
though the motive were a selfish one on 
our part, when we think how insignifi- 
cant it is in comparison with that which 
has come from the entire body of his 
associates. There is but a single in- 
stance that we can now recall — the 
death of Henry J. Raymond, of New 
York — where there was such a unani- 
mous and spontaneous outburst of grief 
at the loss of a journalist. This foun- 
tain of sorrow needed no purification. 
There were no exceptions in the senti- 
ment that followed him to his grave ; 
there were no apologies for what he had 
done or left undone ; there was no 
need to bring up the silly superstition, 
" De mortuis nil nisi banum;" but in 
a concert of thought and action, which 
reverberated with pure harmony, there 
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was a nniyenal tribute to the man who 
had lived. From his immediate asso- 
ciates in his own office } from the entire 
body of professional newspaper men; 
from the chief editor of the great jour- 
nal in which he held so responsible a 
position; from those who knew him 
best and those who knew him casnallj, 
there came, with one accord, a perfect 
appreciation of his ability, and an out- 
pouring of that love with which his 
own hearty and generous nature had 
imbued all who had ever met him. 
There was not one eyidence of jealousy 
or enyy or ambition on the part of those 
who might see a personal adyancement 
in his removal ; but a unity of admira- 
tion, esteem and regret. 

What more can any man attain, if 
he live a thousand years, than the uni- 
versal love of those who have known 
him best? When we say that Charles 
H. Wright accomplished this, further 
words become idle and useless ; we can 
but look up to him, along with others, 
and hope and pray for as happy a solu- 
tion of life's problem. 

The American Association roR 
THE Advancement of Science. — ^The 
most brilliant array of scientific talent 
that ever assembled on this continent was 
gathered at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 
18th iDst., when the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
; met. It was presided over by Colonel J. 
W. Foster, of Chicago ; and the Chair- 
; men of the respective sections A and B 
were Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
. sonian Institution, and Professor Agas- 
. six, of Cambridge. There was hardly an 
American eminent in science who was 
not present, and who did not actively 
. participate in the proceedings ; and the 
. papers presented, in number, variety 
^ and interest, surpassed those of any 
previous meeting. Conspicuous were 
( those relating to the late solar eclipse, 
' when such observers as Pierce, Gould, 
'^Toung, Hough and Murray brought 


forth the results of their obeervationsy 
aided by the most delicate instruments 
which modem science has been able to 
invent. 

Mr. Farmer, among the most emi- 
nent of electricians, exhibited a new 
method of rendering the needle of a 
galvanometer definitely astatic, and 
fully explained the method by which 
intelligence is flashed from one ccmti- 
nent to another. 

In the section of the Natural Sciences, 
many of the papers were of the highest 
order. Among these may be specified 
those of Marsh, on the vertebrate re- 
mains of Nebraska, and on the mosa- 
sauroid reptiles of New Jersey; of 
Cope, on the extinct cetacea; of 
Morse, on the early stages of brachio- 
pods ; and of Hamlin, on the gems of 
the United States. In Ethnography, the 
communications of Squier, Dall and 
Morgan were exceedingly valuable. 
The display of microscopic instraments 
was large and the objects attractive. 

On the whole, it may be said that 
this session of the Association was the 
best attended, and the papers presented 
were of the highest character. There 
was, throughout, exhibited a feeling of 
good fellowship, from which can be 
drawn the happiest auguries. 

The people of Salem, to their honor 
be it said, used every exertion to make 
the sojourn of the members agreeable. 
The excursions to Minot*s Ledge, Fort 
Warren, Nahant, Gloucester and Cape 
Ann, will long be remembered by those 
who were permitted to participate in 
them, while the private hospitalities 
extended to the individual members 
will serve as the basis of the formation 
and perpetuation of many personal 
friendships. 

In order to meet the increasing inter- 
est in some of the branches of science, 
it is proposed that hereafter the sectioos 
be organized as follows: 1. Physics 
and Mathematics ; 2. Natural Sciences; 
3. Ethnology; 4. Microscopy. 
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The next meeting will be held at 
Troy, New York, and will be presided 
over bj Professor William Ghauvenet, 
of St. Louis. 

Public Statues. — Mr. Cornelins 
Yanderbilt, of New York — not the 
peoplo of New York, nor of the United 
States — proposes to nnyeil, during the 
present month, a colossal statue of the 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt aforesaid. 
The funds for this object, amounting, it 
is said, to $500,000, have been con- 
tributed bj — himself. This is a free 
country, and every one has the right to 
make a fool of himself, provided that 
in doing so he does not infringe on the 
rights of others. This sum ($500,000) 
would endow a hospital for maimed 
soldiers, or a university for the propa- 
gation of the useful branches of learn- 
ing ; but as before remarked, this being 
a free country, and every one having 
an indefeasible right, with the restric- 
tions aforementioned, to make a fool 
of himself, we can not complain if a 
man seeks to perpetuate his image in 
bronae or brass, the latter combination 
predominating. This statue is, we are 
advised, colossal in its proportions. 
There are bas-reliefs, representing rail- 
roads, steamships and telegraphs; 
bananas, palms and potatoes ; gods and 
goddesses of the heathen worid — Nep- 
tune with his trident, Jove with his 
thunderbolt, Diana with her crescent ) — 
ail promiscuously mingled, and all 
made subservient to the glory of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt aforesaid. 

Bnt there is one god who should 
stand out conspicuously, and that is the 
winged Mercury — the prince of gam- 
blers, pickpockets and thieves. He 
early signalized his career by robbing 
Neptune of his trident, Venus of her 
girdle. Mars of his sword, Jupiter of 
his sceptre, and Vulcan of his black- 
smitb-tools — which so pleased Jupiter 
tiiat he promoted him to the head of 
the heap. After his promotion, he was 


permitted to go into whatever part of 
the universe he pleased, with the great- 
est celerity, and under whatever guise 
he saw fit to assume. 

But who is this Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, to whom, yet living, this colossal 
statue is erected ? What services has 
he performed, whereby, his death antici- 
pated, his memory is to be perpetuated 
in this costly memorial? Does the 
widow or the orphan or the maimed sol- 
dier rise up to call him blessed? Does 
the student, oppressed by poverty, expe- 
rience his beneficence? With what 
great charity is his name indissolubly 
linked ? He is a man who has amassed 
immense wealth by gambling in rail- 
way securities, by levying black-mail, 
and by sweeping into his net the accu- 
mulations of others. He extorts from 
one transportation company a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, in considera- 
tion of the pledge that he will refrain 
from all opposition ; he waters the 
stock of one railroad corpocation, which 
never paid large dividends, to the extent 
of eighty millions, which he hopes to 
keep at par by additional exactions on 
the public. He buys the controlling 
interest in the stock of another railroad 
corporation, at a low rate, and makes 
such combinations that a really merito- 
rious stock shall be made to bolster up 
one that is neariy worthless. The full 
measure of his ambition is to so en- 
trench himself in a position, between 
the East and the West, that he may 
levy black-mail upon every article which 
goes to swell the great tide of com- 
merce which ebbs and flows between 
the extremes of a continent. The only 
security to be found against such a 
stupendous monopoly, is in the law 
creating the New York Central Railroad, 
by which the fares can not exceed a 
certdn rate; but there is danger that 
even this feeble barrier may be broken 
down — for the virtue of a New York 
Legislature, unlike that of Caesar's wife, 
is not above suspicion. In fact, it has 
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yielded to the sednctiony ftnd nothing style is so pare and simple that it can 
bat the integrity of Govemor Fenton(^S )be comprehended by a boy as soon. 


preserved it from total demoralization. 

In the exercise of that legerdemain 
by which the earnings of an honest 
industry are transferred to the pockets 
of those who create no wealth, and 
which is the bane of modem societyi 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt stands unri- 
▼aled. 

This statue, which in its proportions 
rivals the famous Colossus of Rhodes, 
will serve to perpetuate no virtues 
worthy of imitation ; but rather will be 
regarded as a monument of ostenta* 
tious display, and as subserving no useful 
purpose. A single one of Mr. George 
Peabody's benefactions is a prouder 
monument to his fame than would be 
a thousand of these brazen images. 


Books for the Young. — The ''Ad- 
vance" a short time ago contained a 
capital article on the namby-pamby 
character oC the books prepared for 
the young, specially designating those 
which are gathered in those recepta- 
cles known as Sunday-school libra- 
ries. We do not believe much in 
those books where every page is de- 
signed to illustrate the virtuousness of 
virtue and the viciousness of vice, and 
where all vigorous thought is pruned 
off, reminding one of the symmetrical 
arboreal forms in a Dutch garden. 

The tendency at this day is to furnish 
the expanding mind with an intellectual 
pabulum corresponding, in the animal 
economy, with that of tapioca and ar- 
row-root, at a time when it craves a 
more nutritious diet John Quincy 
Adams, at eleven years of age, read 
Rollings History, and we do not be- 
lieve that his mind was dwarfed thereby. 
We recently picked up at a book-store 
a copy of '* Robinson Crusoe," emascu- 
lated (by some one who, perhaps, really 
thought he was rendering an essential 
service to the youth) of all words over 
and above one -syllable. Now, Defoe's 


almost, as he has made any progress 
in spelling and reading. The narratiTe 
itself will arrest and rivet his attention^ 
and what harm is there if he pause over 
a two^yllable word or ask its meanin^^? 
He is performing a mental exercise 
which to him is of the highest impor- 
tance, and which serves to discipline 
the mind. 

We have often thought that, in ovr 
intellectaal training, we might draw & 
lesson from the regimen adopted by the 
prize-fighter. He discards light food-— 
mush and milk and bran pudding8--and 
resorts to mutton-chops and beeftteaks. 
This nutritioas diet tends to produce 
muscle, and not flabby flesh. He walks 
or runs, not over lawns closely shaven 
with a scythe, or paths leveled with & 
roller, but over rugged places, up hill 
and down; precipices are scaled and 
streams leaped over. There are inge- 
nious devices whereby all the moscles 
of the system are brought into plaj. 
Each day he is plunged into a oold 
bath, and then rubbed down until his 
flesh is all aglow. A man subjected to 
such a regimen must ''exult," as Mrs. 
Stowe has somewhere said, '' in the in- 
tense consciousness of life." 

So in the intellectual training. The 
mind should be furnished with books 
full of strong and vigorous thought — 
such books as are suggestive of new 
spheres of contemplation, and which 
bring into full play the reasoning and re- 
flective faculties. Force the mind to 
grapple with difficulties. A frivolous 
person once remarked to Emerson, *' Ido 
not understand your book ;" to which the 
Concord philosopher replied, ** My desir 
sir, I should have been wofoUy disap- 
pointed if you had." 

A book which does not soggest re* 
flection, but lulls the mind into a 
dreamy, Ubtless inactivity, is not worth 
the paper on which it is printed* The 
intellect should be aroused and startled 
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bj being brought in contact witb obsts- 
olefl to be oyercome, and, Antteas-like, 
it will gather freah strength from erery 
repulse. 

Thc Humboldt Akniysrsart. — ^The 
anniyersary of this illustrious man was 
very generally observed throughout 
this country, and very many of our 
distingnished savants rendered their 
tribnte to his memory. Among these 
were Agassiz, at Cambridge; Lieber 
and Doremns, at New York ; and Fos- 
ter, at Dubuque. This observance was 
eminently proper, for Humboldt be- 
longed not to Prussia but to mankind, 


and his proudest contributions to science 
were made from materials gathered on 
this continent. 

It is gratifying, too, as indicative of 
the general intelligence of the people, 
that they should render such a spon- 
taneous tribute to one who discarded 
all claims to the arts of the statesman 
or the warrior, and who held in con- . 
tempt those qualities which aife sup- 
posed to be the most captivating to the 
popular imagination ; and his fame will 
remain undimmed when that of most of 
those who now figure in the world's 
affairs shall have become veiled in the 
blackness of oblivion. 


REVIEWS OP BOOKS. 


DiABT, BUflNISCSKCSB AND GoBRBB- 

FONDBVCE or Hevrt Cbabb Rob- 
ursoN, Barrister-at-Law, F. S. A. Se- 
lected and Edited by Thomas Sadler, 
Ph.D. Boston: i>ields, Osgood A 
Co. 2 void. 12mo. 

The readers of Talfourd's loving life 
of Charles Lamb knew he had a friend 
whom he greatly liked, and who re- 
turned the kindness with interest — a 
man more knowing than known ; known 
well to the select literati of more coun- 
tries than one, but to the general world 
scarcely at all. The readers of the 
work to which we have referred will 
recollect a touching letter of Lamb to 
H. C. Robinson, on the death of "poor 
Norris," a bencher, of whom Lamb 
wrote: ''To the last he called me 
Charley. I have none to call me Char- 
ley now." He spoke of Norris with that 
tender, manly affection which came so 
naturally from Charles Lamb's heart; 
and put in the joke of how his dead 
friend used to say, after reading Chan- 
cer, "In those old books, Charley, there 
is sometimes a deal of very indifferent 


spelling I " He then asks Robinson to 
do what he can among the lawyers to 
aid the widow, who has been left not 
only desolate but poor. It is a remark- 
able coincidence that this letter — one 
of the best that even Charles Lamb 
ever wrote — was written because, on 
going to see Robinson personally about 
the matter, he was absent at the bed- 
side of a dying friend. The benevo- 
lence of the two men was much alike. 
In 1829 Robinson sent a present of a 
new kind of coal-scuttle and other do- 
mestic conveniences to Mary Lamb, in 
acknowledgment of which the brother 
sends a letter in which he says : " You 
save people's backs one way, and break 
'em again by loads of obligation." A 
friend of Charles Lamb, the literary 
disciple whom the world loves more 
tenderly than almost any other, bears a 
letter of introduction to be honored 
everywhere. But Henry Crabb Robin- 
son was not only the friend of Charles 
Lamb; he was the friend, and inti- 
mate associate at times, of more men, 
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eminent in literature, in polities, in 
Bcience, in war, than almost any man 
who ever lived. He was bom more 
than a year before the Declaration of 
Independence, and he lived nearly two 
years after the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whom he designated ''the 
noblest person in America." Daring 
this life of nearly a century, Grabb 
Robinson keenly observed the great 
events and carefully studied the great 
ideas of the times. After he grew up 
into man's estate he became personally 
acquainted with many of the remarka- 
ble literary men who were contempo- 
raneous with Scott and Byron, and ^th 
their successors — with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Rogers, 
Tom Moore, Talfourd, De Quincey, 
Groker, Macaulay, Landor, Jeremy 
Bentham, and others of less note. 
He well knew Goethe, Benecke, the 
Schlegels, Arndt, and Tieck. He 
had some acquaintance with La Fay« 
ette and Madame De StaSl. He 
often visited Lady Blessington, and 
wondered at her marvelous beauty. 
He corresponded with Robert Hall, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Lady Byron. He 
was a war correspondent of the Lon- 
don ''Times" newspaper, first from the 
Danish war, and afterwards from Spain, 
thence narrating for that great journal 
the events of the last campaign of Sir 
John Moore. He traveled over all oc- 
cidental Europe. He spent years in 
Germany. During nearly the whole of 
his life he kept a journal, or diary, 
noting down events and conversations 
as they took place. The diary alone, 
continuing from 1811 to the close of 
January, 1867, formed thirty-five closely- 
written volumes. The journals were 
about as voluminous — the reminis- 
ences, miscellaneous papers, and let- 
ters, making still more than either. 
From all this prodigious amount of 
materilil. Dr. Sadler has edited the 
work in review. 
It is the most valuable contribution 


to the department which we may call 
belles-lettres of English literature that 
has been made for many years. Mr« 
Robinson, if not himself a man of 
genius, at least had the fine faculty 
of appreciating genius. All accounts 
agree that he was a remarkable conver- 
sationalist. He is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining narrator of conversations; 
and, seeing that he had so many more 
to narrate than any man since Boswell, 
and of many more persons than he, it 
is not wonderful that the work is packed 
full of gossipy literary information of 
the greatest interest and of the highest 
value. We get the inside history, so to 
say, of a large number of the most 
illustrious men of a period remarkable 
for its illustrious men, both in thought 
and in the conduct of afiairs. Words- 
worth and Goethe are his heroes, but 
the work is in the conglomerate style 
of* literary architecture, and sparkles 
with a thousand beauties drawn from 
varied sources and put in place as pre- 
pared by the original workmen them- 
selves. One of the best of Robinson's 
qualifications for the preparation of a 
work of this nature was his kindness of 
heart This is shown all through the 
book, and he seems to have been capa- 
ble of malevolence only toward the 
iconoclasts of his own idols. He al- 
lowed no one to treat his gods with dis- 
respect. A good illustration of both 
the rule and the ezceptiotf may be 
found in the last part of the first vol- 
ume, where Robinson quotes Moofe'a 
account of a dinner party, and then 
Gharles Lamb's account of the same 
thing. 

TOM MOORE AT DIKKEB. 

"April Aih, 1823.— Dined at Mr. 
Monkhouse's on Wordsworth's invita- 
tion, who lives there whenever he 
comes to town. A singular party: — 
Goleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and 
wife, Gharles Lamb (the hero at pres- 
ent of the ' London Magazine ')| and hia 
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outer (the poor woman who went mad 
in a diligence on the way to Paris), and 
a Mr. Robinson, one of the minora 
Mera of this constellation of the 
Lakes ; the host himself a Mscenas of 
the school, contributing nothing but 
good dinners and silence; Charles 
Lamb, a clever fellow, certainly, but 
full of villainous and abortive puns, 
which he miscarries of every minute. 
Some excellent things, however, have 
come from him." 

So much for 'Mittle Tom Moore.'' 
Now let us have 

CHARLES LAMB AT THE SAME ^IKVER. 

''I wished for you yesterday. I dined 
in Parnassus with Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Rogers, and Tom Moore : half the 
poetry of England constellated in Glou- 
cester Place 1 It was a delightful eve- 
ning! Coleridge was in his finest vein 
of talk — had all the talk; and let 'em 
talk as evilly as they do of the envy of 
poets, I am sure not one there but was 
content to be nothing but a listener. 
The Muses were dumb while Apollo 
lectuied on his and their fine art. It is 
a lie that poets are envious. I have 
known the best of them, and can speak 
to it that they give each other their 
meslts, and are the kindest critics as 
well as best authors. I am scribbling 
a muddy epistle with an aching head ; 
for we did not quaff Hippocrene last 
ni^ht, ftiarryl It was hippocrass 
rather." (Vol. 1, pp. 485-6.) 

•It was our intention to make many 
quotations from the pages of this en- 
tertaining work, but we find ourself in 
all the embarras de richease^ proverb- 
ially the most embarrassing of all 
things. But we can not go amiss. 
Here is the way he tells of meeting 
with Amdt: 

R0BIV80V AND ABKDT. 

*'0n the 18th I dined with Fran von 
Helwig. She had invited to meet me a 
man whom I was happy to see, and 


whose name will survive among the 
memorable names of the last age. I 
refer to the patriotic Amdt. He had 
fled from the proscription of Buona- 
parte. His life was threatened ; for he 
was accused, whether with truth I do 
not know, of being the author of the 
book for the publication of which Salm 
had been shot. My falling in with him 
now caused me to read his works, and 
occasioned my translating entire his 
prophecy in the year 1805 of the insur- 
rection of ihe Spaniards, which actually 
took place within less than a year of 
our rencontre in Sweden. This I in- 
serted in a review of Wordsworth's 
pamphlet on the convention of Cintra. 
I was delighted by this lively little man, 
very spirited and luminous in his con- 
versation, and with none of those mysti- 
fying abstractions of which his writings 
are fulL He spoke with great admira- 
tion of our * Percy's Reliques.' " (Vol. 
1, p. 167.) 

Here is an account of a pleasant 
call: 

^^June 29<A. — Called on Lamb in the 
evening. Found him as delighted as a 
child with a garret he had appropriated 
and adorned with all the copperplate 
engravings he could collect, having 
rifled every book he possesses for the 
purpose. It was pleasant to observe 
his innocent delight Schiller says all 
great men have a childlikeness in their 
nature." (VoL 1, p. 277.) 

Here is his description of the person- 
nd of La Fayette : 

''Sqftember lOth and llth, 1814.— 
These days were distinguished by my 
being in the company of one of the 
most remarkable men of the French 
Revolution, General La Fayette. By 
no means one of the ablest or greatest, 
but I believe, in intention at least, one 
of the best; and one who has been 
placed in positions both of danger and 
of show at critical moments beyond 
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eterj other indmduaL Of all the 
reyolutionary leaders he is the one of 
whom I think most &yorablj; and my 
favorable impression was enhanced by 
what I heard from him. I was with 
Mr. Glarkson when La Fayette called 
on him, and I was greatly sorprised at 
his appearance. I expected to see an 
infirm old man, on whose countenance 
I should trace the marks of suffering 
from long imprisonment and cruel 
treatment. I saw a hale man with a 
florid complexion, and no signs of age 
about him. In fact, he is fifty-seyea 
years old, his reddish complexion clear, 
his body inclining to be stout. His 
tone of conyersation 13 staid, and he 
has not the viyaoity commonly ascribed 
to Frenchmen. There is apparently 
nothing enthusiastic about him." (YoL 
1, p. 284.) 

It is followed by an account of a long 
conyersation with La Fayette, in which 
is giyen La Fayette's ideas of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. And here we haye 

XACAULAT, ^TAT 25. 

''At a dinner party I had a most 
interesting companion in young Ma- 
caolay; one of the most promising of 
the rising generation I haye seen for a 
long time. He is the author of several 
much admired articles in the ''Edin- 
burgh Review." A review of Milton's 
lately discovered work on Christian 
Doctrine, and of his political and poet- 
ical character, is by him. I prefer the 
political to the critical remarks. * * 
He has a good face -^ not the delicate 
features of a man of genius and sensi- 
bility, but the strong lines and well-knit 
limbs of a man sturdy in body and 
mind. Very eloquent and cheerful, 
overflowing with words, and not poor 
in thought; liberal in opinion, but no 
radical. He seems a correct as well 
as a full man. He showed a minute 
knowledge of subjects not introduced 
by himself." (Vol. 2, p. 68.) 


But we are admonished that we have 
not space for the more than thousand- 
and-one good things we might cull at 
random from these volumes. The work, 
of Boswell is the best of biographiea, 
because it tells us so much of Dr. John- 
son; because we learn thence how 
he talked, and roared, and studied, and 
lolled, and counted his steps and the 
lamp-posts, and ate like a savage, and 
prepared his literary works, and drank 
tea; because, in short, we learn aU 
about him. We get the eveiy-day life 
of ^ great man. Thus we get from 
Grabb Robinson glimpses many, and 
many extended looks into the inner life 
of not a few of the most illustrious 
men of modem literature. An English 
poet once said a knowledge of Burton's 
"Anatomy of Melancholy" would make 
one a passable classical scholar. A 
knowledge of Henry Grabb Robinson's 
Diary will surely give one a clearer in- 
sight into the literary and much of the 
political history of nearly a century 
past than can be had from any other 
source of twenty times the bulk. 

Essays on Political Economy. By 
the late M. Frederic Bastiat, Member 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated from the Paris edition of 1863. 
Chicago : The Western News Com- 
pany. 1869. 1 vol. 12mo.~pp. 398. 

Mr. Horace White, of the Chicago 
" Tribune," has performed a very accept- 
able service to the public in collating the 
translation of the political essays of 
this very brilliant French writer, and 
the Western News Company have ren- 
dered a service equally acceptable in 
putting this translation on good paper 
and in clear type. We have, then, a 
small compact volume, not beyond the 
reach of the ordinary purchaser, em- 
bodying a discussion in an attractive 
style of the great principles which re- 
late to public wealth. The Western 
News Company have peculiar facilities 
for distributing this work, and we hope 
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that it will find its way not only into 
the library of every student of political 
economy, bnt to the fireside of every 
reflecting farmer. When the question 
of the reconstmction of the States shall 
be disposed of ^ and, thank Gk>d, it 
soon will be — the questions as to the 
sources of national wealth, and the best 
method of taxing that wealth to raise a 
revenue, will be the all-absorbing topics 
of discussion, and this discussion will 
lead to a reconstruction of the political 
elements. Before the Rebellion, so 
slightly oppressive was the national 
taxation that the question as to how 
revenue should be raised was rather a 
theoretical sentiment ; but pow, with a 
debt upon us ranging up into the thou- 
sands of millions, it becomes a tangible 
reality. The omnipresent tax-gatherer 
constantly reminds us of our obliga* 
tions to the ptUer-famUias — ^Unde Sam. 
We have been brought to a realising 
sense that this thing called government 
is a somewhat expensive luxury — not 
exactly a luxury, for that can be dis- 
pensed with; but that it is something 
after the horse-leech order, which con- 
stantly crieth, <<Givel give!" Our 
people, therefore, are in a position to 
investigate these questions calmly and 
intelligently, and their verdict will be 
expressed through the ballot-box. 

This work of M. Bastiat is one of 
great power. He does not believe in 
the doctrine that it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to undertake to regulate every 
branch of domestic industry — to say 
that such a branch shall be protected 
by such a per centage, and a certain 
other branch by such another per cent- 
age ; but that all these things may be 
left to individual sagacity — that capi- 
tal will instinctively seek those branches 
of business which, under favoring con- 
ditions of soil and climate, can be made 
profitable and defy all competition. He 
would not abolish all custom-houses — 
a baseless charge constantly urged by 
the Protectionists — bnt would make 


use of duties as a useful fiscal machine 
for raising revenue. He thus states his 
views: 

'' Objects of necessity should pay an 
ad valorem duty of five per cent. 

<< Objects of convenience, ten per 
cent. 

'' Objects of luxury, fifteen to twenty 
per cent" 

We are not among those who believe 
that the government is a great elee- 
mosynary institution, founded for the 
protection of disabled or unproductive 
industries. It is proper that men who 
have become maimed in the service of 
their country should receive bounties 
from that country, and it is no disgrace 
to them that their names are inscribed 
on the roll of pensioners. But this 
roll is insignificant compared with that 
which contains the names of those who, 
without having rendered specially mer- 
itorious services to the country, claim 
its bounties under the plea of protec- 
tion. They are, in fttct, pensioners, 
although they are not called by that 
specific name. 

The arguments in favor of a protec- 
tive policy are well set forth in the sup- 
posed petition of the tallow-chandlers, 
etc., to the Chamber of Deputies, 
wherein they represent that they are 
subjected to intolerable competition of 
a foreign rival, who enjoys such supe- 
rior facilities for the production of light 
that he is able to inundate their mar- 
kets at so exceedingly reduced a price 
that, the moment he makes his appear- 
ance, he draws off all their custom; 
and thus an important branch of French 
industry, with all its innumerable rami- 
fications, is suddenly reduced to a state 
of stagnation. That rival is none ot&er 
than the snnl They therefore pray 
that a law may be passed to close all 
the windows, dormers, and other open- 
ings by which sunlight is permitted to 
enter dwellings. By adopting such a 
course, they proceed to argue, a neces- 
sity for artificial light is created. It 
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more tallow is consnmedi more cattle 
and Bheep must be raised; meadow- 
lands will be in greater demand ; meat, 
leather, wool, and, above all, manure, 
the basis of agricultural riches, must 
become more abundant; the culture of 
the olive tree, which furnishes oil, will 
be extended; and their heaths, now bar- 
ren, will be covered with the pitch-bear- 
ing pine. Navigation will profit by the 
change. Thousands of vessels will en- 
gage in the whale-fishery, and a navy 
will be built up capable of sustaining 
the honor of the country. And then 
Paris itself — what words can express the 
magnificence, the gildings, the bronzes, 
the crystal chandeliers, the lamps, re- 
flectors and candelabras, which shall 
glitter in the spacious shops I 

This is a line of argument pursued, 
at this day, by such writers on political 
economy as Horace Greeley and Henry 
G. Carey ; and while such a policy would 
enrich the producers and manufacturers, 
it would impoverish the consumers. 

''The request of Industry to the Gov- 
ernment," says Bentham, '' is as modest 
as that of Diogenes to Alexander:— 
'Stand out of my sunshine.'" 

FivB Acres Too Much. By Robert B. 
Roosevelt. New York: Harper ft 
Brothers. Chicago: S. C. Griggs ft 
Co. 12mo. pp. 296. 

Here is an intended racy reply to 
"Ten Acres Enough," written with a 
bold journalistic hand, and having a 
quaint vein of humor, not to say of bur^ 
lesque, throughout It is certainly an 
explosive shell dropped into the camp 
of the "amateur farmers" who have so 
recently marshaled their forces to carry 
the question of cheap living. This book, 


though not so crisp and bewitching in 
style as Gail Hamilton's pictures of 
gardening in conjunction with her pro- 
teg^ Halicarnassus, is nevertheless well 
written, and full of possible perplexities 
involving the amateur himself and his 
dutiful servant, Patrick. Some of the 
chapters are perhaps overwrought, but 
there is much wisdom to be learned 
from the author's experience. He gives 
a fair showing of the financial result of 
farming when the amateur rushes from 
the counting-room to the country with 
a class-book of botany, a recipe from 
Professor Mapes, a few cuttings of ber- 
ries, and Bridgman's "Gardener's As- 
sistant," as his sole stock in a knowledge 
of the business. Turning his back on 
the sand-hills of New Jersey, the author 
locates " five acres " at Flushing, L. I., 
expecting in that locality to find soil 
equal to the soil of Australia, of which 
Douglas Jerrold said "you tickle it 
with a hoe and it will laugh with a 
harvest." Of course, his asparagus 
never sprouted, his flower-seeds grew 
into vile weeds, his bean-poles were 
stolen, his chickens died with the pip, 
his pig was unprofitable, his horse 
smashed up numberless wagons, and 
dogs, cats, minks, bugs, and naughty 
boys, perpetrated all manner of con- 
ceivable mischief on the premises. It 
is very certain, too, that at the end of 
the year the investment had netted him 
— $2,000, as Mr. Roosevelt would state 
it. The book is neatly printed in bold, 
clear type, and interspersed with humo^ 
ous illustrations. We believe the author 
is connected with the profession of jom^ 
nalism in New York, and at present 
edits the "Round Table." 
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IT 18 DOW the high season for game. 
The young prairie-chickens are jet 
in bevies, and have not become suffi- 
ciently wild to prevent the dogs from 
pointing. They are in that condition 
most gratefal to the appetite — tender, 
juicy and delicious. What more deli- 
cate morsel can the epicure roll under 
his tongue than the breast of a young 
bird broiled over a bed of glowing 
coals and set down before him piping 
hot! No butter, if you please, no pep- 
per, and not even jelly. We will have a 
little salt to savor the flesh, but nothing 
else to disguise the game flavor. This 
game flavor is something subtle as the 
air we breathe. It is like the aroma of 
coffee, like the bouquet of wine — deli- 
cate, evanescent, ethereal, and we may 
add, sublime. As, in the preparation 
of a fish the first thing is to catch him ; 
so in the preparation of a prairie-fowl, 
the first thing is to shoot him. Thus, 
then, in these autumnal days, when a 
fleecy haze settles down upon the land- 
scape and a slumberous silence fills the 
sky, we pitch our tent upon the prairie, 
which stretches out like a hemisphere, 
and the line where sky and earth mingle 
is but imperfectly defined. With the 
first streaks in the east of the coming 
day, accompanied by the dogs, we drive 
to a distant stubble-field. We dismount, 
sling our game-bags across our shoul- 
ders, swab and load our guns, and see 
that the caps are firmly pressed on the 
nipples. The dogs are unleashed, and 
we advance slowly into the stubble. 
Exulting in the consciousness of their 
freedom, they circle about, when the 
leader, whom we will caU Tray (dogs 
should never bear a name of more than 
one syllable, for in calling them you 


want to make a sharp, decisive sound), 
en reaumS, when the dog Tray suddenly 
pauses, sticks up his nose and snuffs 
for a moment the morning air, and then 
takes a bee-line for a certain point, at 
first rapidly, then ''with measured step 
and slow," until finally he stops, and 
then poises himself, rigid as a 
statue, with his tail standing out hori- 
zontally, and with one of his fore-paws 
bent up, staring apparently at vacuity. 
Every one who has followed dogs in 
the chase must have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there is an invisible influ- 
ence, a subtle magnetism, a charm, a 
spell, a fascination, between the pointer 
and the bird, which arrests and binds 
both in invisible bonds; and we are 
half-inclined to credit the tale of both 
having been found in a mummified 
state, transfixed as it were in death. 
But we must not indulge too far in dis- 
quisition. The younger pack, observ- 
ing the action of their leader, also come 
to a point. What a magnificent sight! 
How the warm blood goes coursing 
through our veins 1 How much of all 
that is enjoyable of life is compressed 
within the brief space of a few min- 
utes! Nerved up to the utmost tension 
of the muscles, we advance steadily to 
where old Tray has paused, when, sud- 
denly, on whirring wings, the bevy 
uprises. Bang! bang!! bang! I! go 
the guns, and bird after bird is seen to 
drop, while the remainder of the flock 
wing their way to a distant point. The 
dogs career over the fields and bring in 
and lay at our feet the fallen birds. If 
any one of the pack has used more vio- 
lence than was necessary to secure the 
prize, the lash is fireely administered. 
How intimate is the communion be- 
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tween the dog and his master I We 
know from our own observation that he 
instinctively reads onr thoughts, with- 
out, on our part, any outward manifes- 
tation. Philosophers may talk about 
instinct, and all such nonsense, but v>e 
know that the dog does reason. He 
was clearly designed by God to be the 
companion of man, and that is no false 
philosophy of Pope's, when he declares, 
in reference to the Indian, that, 

" Admitted to the •quid aky. 
His feithfU dog tliall bear him oompany." 

But we again find ourselves digres- 
sing j and, reader! we might as well 
say that ere long we hope, through 
these pages, to have a good, quiet, sensi- 
ble talk with you touching all these 
matters. We want to descant upon the 
peculiarities of each particular breed — 
to show how the pointer and setter are 
peculiarly adapted to nose game ; how 
the mastiff guards his master's prop- 
erty; how the terrier instinctively scents 
out the rat; and how the King-Charles 
spaniel instinctively worms himself 
into the affections of certain childless 
matrons. We intend, also, to make a 
savage onslaught upon a certain class 
of men known as our '' City Fathers " 
—a set of nincompoops — who periodi- 
cally think it their duty to distribute 
strychnine throughout our streets, and 
thus destroy a class of beings who, in 
the scale of creation, have ftir higher 
powers of perception and reflection 
than belong to themselves. But all 
this is in parenthesis. 

We move to another point, and again 
repeat the scene. After a beat of three 
hours we find that our party has bagged 
not less than fifty birds. And now the 
sun is high in the heavens, and pours 
down his directest rays. The birds 
have sought a cover; for it is only in 
early mom or dewy eve that they resort 
to their feeding grounds. We drive 
back to camp,' to be rejoined by other 
parties, who had taken different direc- 
tions ; and then there is a counting of the 


birds and the adjustment of certain lit- 
tle wagers in the shape of wine or 
cigars. With keen appetites we sit 
down to breakfast — steaming coffee and 
broiled prairie-chicken. The repast over, 
partly recumbent, we enjoy the firagrance 
of a good cigar. — There are times in 
one's life, when, in the flush of youth 
and with abounding health, we are little 
disposed to recognize the truth of the 
sentiment expressed by Dr. Isaac Watts, 
to the effect that 

** Thit world is all a fleetiiig thow." 

We have thought, when camped upon 
the broad prairie, and under circum- 
stances such as we have detailed, that it 
had many of the features of an earthly 
paradise, and that life itself was not a 
mere illusion. 

Calling to mind another incident: A 
few years ago we accompanied an Eng- 
lish party to the prairies, when we ex- 
pected to see some ''tall shooting." AH 
the conditions were most favorable — a 
far-reaching stubble, a pack of well- 
trained dogs under McD — ^1— d, and 
plenty of birds. The dogs behaved 
admirably. Covey after covey was 
started, and bang I bang I went the 
guns; but no birds dropped. At length 
the dogs ceased to point, and came in 
with slinking gait and depressed tails, 
as much as to say, ''We won't point for 
such a set of cockneys," and McD-l-d 
himself looked unutterable things. 

It is only a few years since, when in 
a day's drive over the prairies of Illinois, 
we would encounter the skulking wolf 
and the bounding deer; but alas! the 
tramp of civilization is upon us, and 
these scenes will soon have disappeared 
forever. 

Tbbbb are few men who are more 
entertaining in private conversation 
than H— .y W— d B— ch— r. While afl 
recognize him as the type of a great 
Christian minister— one in whom are 
combined the elements of fervid piety 
and comprehensive charity — yet he 
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locks, now frosted with age, required 
no hftir-dje to disgaise the ravages of 
time. He stood six-feet two; his pro- 
boscis was straddled by specs, and in 
his right hand he bore a cane, or grace- 
fiillj slang it nnder his arm. He moved 
the very impersonation of dignity, and 
in replying to the salutations of his 
friends, his body exhibited somewhat 
the flexibility of an automaton. He 
bad an imperturbable equanimity which 
nothing could disconcert He^mingled 
freely in political discussions, and while 
apparently expressing his sentiments 
with great candor, there were always 
certain mental reservations. It so hap- 
pened, on one occasion, that two parti- 
sans of opposite factions, inflamed by 
matual recriminations, had become 
locked in a fierce embrace, and were 
tumbling and rolling in the street, goug- 
ing, biting and hair-pulling, when our 
Virginian politician, acting the part of 
the Good Samaritan, stooped down to 
separate the combatants ; and while in 
this position, a friend of one of them 
administered to him a succession of 
vigorous kicks. Without betraying 
any agitation, our Virginian politician 
straightened himself up, and appeal- 
ing to the crowd inquired, with the 
almost dignity, ^'Will you please in- 
form me who that gentleman was that 
jost kicked me?" 

Among the relics which have de> 
scended to us from the feudal barons, 
we find the horns of the ox and ram, 
bighly polished and tipped and bot- 
tomed with silver. One of these, filled 
with liquor, was slung at the side of the 
bold rider, and when oppressed with 
thirst or overcome by fatigue, he ap- 
plied the tip to his lips and drained a 
portion of the contents. Hence the 
origin of the expression ^^to take a 
kom," thus making use of that figure 
in rhetoric known as metonymy^ where 
the containing thing is substituted for 
the thing contained. But the expres- 


sion is by no means modem, for we find 
that the mighty men of valor who, under 
Joshua, encompassed and laid waste 
Jericho, preliminary to the hard work 
before them, took not less than '' seven 
horns." 

While Boston vainly imagines that 
she is the "hub" of the 'intellectual 
universe, Virginia, before the Great 
Rebellion, imagined that she occupied 
the same position in the political firma- 
ment. Her politicians, after a twice- 
reading of Plutarch, fancied that they 
were possessed of all the wisdom of the 
ancients, superadded to the accretions 
which had been made by the modems. 
Hence it was that each year in their po- 
litical history, occurred a crisis in which 
" the eyes of the whole civilized world," , 
as expressed by a delegate, "are fixed 
upon us." "Yes I" as remarked by 
another — a plain matter-of-fact man 
— "and with their mouths gaping from 
ear to ear." 

When will the individual man realize 
how insignificant a part he plays in the 
great march of events; and how im- 
potent are his exertions to control 
them I We commend to him the read- 
ing of the fable of the fly on the coach- 
wheel. 

The following " good one " may be laid 
to " Linkenside," of the "Post" here: 

"The Hon. T— m^s W. C— g— t, of 
Iowa, is an awful swearer. The Judge 
swears in his sleep 1 He was being 
lectured one day on the subject by a 
slab-sided missionary. ' There is your 

friend, Brother , said he, * who not 

only uses no profane language, but is a 
devoted Christian man — a praying man.' 
'Well, well,' retorted the Judge, with 
even an unusual use of the energetic 
idiom, Uhere isn't so much difference 

between Brother and me afler all. 

I don't mean any thing by my swearing, 
sir, and he don't mean any thing by his 
praying I* " 
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A Friend sends us the following 
Portugnese song, with a translationi 
which he obtained from a late Ameri- 
can Minister to Bra£il| who procured it 
during his sojourn in that oountrj. 
The author was GoncaWes Dias, the 
most promising poet of Brazil, who 
composed it during a visit to Portugal, 
whither he went for the benefit of his 
health, but where his sufferings were 
greatly aggravated by his constant 
longings for his native land. These 
longings are touchinglj portrayed in 
his ''Song of the Exile," which pos- 


sesses a melancholy interest from the 
fitct that the ship in which he waa re- 
turning to Brazil struck a rock at the 
entrance to the harbor of his native 
city, and filled rapidly with water ; and 
the poet was drowned in his berth — 
being too ill to save himself — in sight 
of the palm-trees which he prayed he 
might see before he died. The transla- 
tion is a literal one, and can give but a 
poor idea of the beauties of the original, 
but will suffice to show its simple beauty 
of sentiment : 


OANOAO DO EZILIO. 

Minha tern t«m pilm«lm, 

Onde citnto o Sabii; 
As area que aqni gorgelao, 
Nao gorgetao oomo 14. 

NoMO c4o teln mail wtrellMi 
Nonas vaneas tsan mals floras^ 
Noins boaquss torn mais rlsta, 
Nowo Tista mais amores. 

Bm sotamar, sosinho, a noita^ 
Hsis praser SDContro en li; 

MIoha terra tern palmelras, 
Onde caata o BabU. 

Mlnha terra tern prlmores, 
Que taes nao enoontro en ei : 

Sm sdsinar, soalnbO) a noite^ 
Mais i«aier encontro en 14; 

Minha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabii. 

Nao pennltta Deosl que en mom, 

Bern qne en T(dte para \k\ 
8em qn» desftnote oe prlmoraai 

Que nao enoontro por e&; 
Sam qa'ioda aTlate oa palmalraa 

Onde canta o 8abi4 1 


BONO OF THE EXILE. 

My natlTe land baa palm t re ea, 

Where ainga tha BaUi;* 
The birda which hare are gorgaonai, 
Are Ihr more gorgeous there. 
Our sky has more stars, 
Our meadows have more flowan. 
Our groves hare more lilh» 
Our Ufb has more loTes. 

In dreaming, all alone^ the night, 
More pleaanre meet I there; 

My natlTe land hss palm trees, 
Where sings the Babii. 

My native land has flrBt-loTaa,f 

Such ss I meet not here; 
In dreaming, all alone, the night. 

More pleasure meet I there; 
My natlTe land haa palm treea. 

Where aings the Babii. 

Permit not, GodI that I die 

Before I return there; 
Before I hare plucked the flrst-loraa 

That I do not meet with here; 
Before I hare aeen the palm trees 

Whsre sings the 8abi4 1 


• A BraalUan bird. 

t nrst-loret— name of a flower. 
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JOHN M. PALMER. 


IT 18 a noteworthy fact that the State 
of Illinois furnished not only the 
most illnstrions of Presidents since the 
first, and the greatest of onr military 
leaders during the late war, but two 
Major-Generals of Volunteers besides, 
who were admitted, by military critics 
of authority, to be soldiers of great 
capacity; soldiers to whom even the 
graduates of West Point assigned high 
rank in point of genius. We refer 
here to John A. Logan and John M. 
Palmer. Whatever dispute there was 
about others, there was little or no dis- 
pute, in intelligent military circles, 
about Logan and Palmer. As to Gen- 
eral Butler, the most widely known of 
the generals who had not received the 
regular course of our military academy, 
it was agreed that he was very great 
in military administration; but many 
trained soldiers thought that in the field 
he was little better than a magnificent 
burlesque. General Banks, among the 
politicians who served in the army, also 
attained distinction, and undoubtedly 
deserved much praise in the earlier 
part of his military career; but he 


failed to maintain his reputation, and 
at the close of the war he had passed 
to the rear of eminent men, and had 
carried his fame with him on a stretcher. 
Surgery greatly aided the case, but 
the scars were left. There were no 
others, of the volunteer generals, so 
celebrated as these two Massachusetts 
and two Illinois officers. Three of 
them have been Representatives in 
Congress nearly all the time since the 
war, where tbeir records have gone to 
form part of our national history. The 
other belongs, for the present at least, 
more especially to the West 

John McCaulet Palmer was bom, 
September 13, 1817, in Scott county, 
Kentucky, it being about one year after 
Thomas Lincoln, with Nancy Hanks, 
his wife, and Abraham, their son, had 
emigrated from the State, and while 
they were toilfully at work trying to 
make a farm in Indiana, — ^no more con- 
scious of the future than the child just 
bom. Lincoln preceded Palmer to 
Illinois by some two years. Palmer, 
then a farmer-boy of fifteen years, came 
to the State of which he is now the chief 
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executive officer in the year 1831 ; the 
family settling in Madison county. 
There was a great deal of hard work 
being done in the then West at that 
time, and Palmer, the future Govemori 
did his fair share of it, as well as Lin- 
coln, the future President. He did hard 
work, and a variety of kinds of it. 
Schools and academies were not then 
accessible to all the lads of the State as 
now. Toung Palmer was both indus- 
trious and ambitious, however, and 
made the most of the advantages of 

•the times and the circumstances of the 
family. He spent several months at the 

.Manual Labor College at Alton. He 
both worked and studied. He was at 
that age, when he found a new home in 
Illinois, which is largely influenced by 

• surroundings. It was a time of re- 
markable political excitement. The 
political campaign which resulted in 
the second election of Andrew Jackson 
to the Presidency, was in progress. 
The excitement of '' nullification '' had 
not yet passed away. The great speech 

•of Daniel Webster, made two years be- 
fore, was on the tongues and in the 
hearts of most men of the North. The 

• questions of the day were of more in- 
terest and of more importance than the 
personal questions which had previously 

' divided the people into parties, or than 
the mere questions of policy which af- 
terwards came to divide them into par- 
ties. There was not a daily paper in 
Illinois. It was nearly a score of years 
after the lad Johk M. Palmer came to 
^he State that daily journals, telegraphs, 
and railroads, came. But he read the 
speeches that were circulated, the books 
he could get hold of, attended political 
meetings, and grew up into a large- 
brained man, and an *'Old Hickory" 
v<lemoorat. His case was a good dem- 
wonstration of the truth that the differ- 
•ence between men of brain and men of 
«tu,pidity 7ery largely consists in die 
different manner in which they spend 
time; the one class making the most of 


it, by study and reflection, the other 
throwing it away. Palmer concluded 
to be a lawyer, and not long after 
reaching legal majority he had suffi- 
ciently prepared himself to be admitted' 
to the bar. In 1840 we find him en- 
gaged in his profession at the town of 
Carlinville, Macoupin county, which is 
still his home. 

At the time Johk M. Palmes became 
a lawyer, nearly all lawyers were poli- 
ticians. If they had the gift of oratory at 
all, it had to show itself. Palmer was 
not what we call a fluent speaker. He 
did not possess, to any remarkable ex- 
tent, the graces either of oratory or of 
person. His voice was clear and strong, 
but not musical. £[is manner was 
not prepossessing. With these things 
against bim, it is clear that he was 
compelled to rely for success more upon 
what he said than the manner of saying 
it. He had to be an eloquent thinker. 
He had to charm his audiences with 
his ideas, causing them to overlook his 
manner. That he succeeded is an evi- 
dence of superior talents. He was al- 
ways logical and persuasive with juries 
and judges, and his fairness and candor 
in argument made him always weighty 
with a popular assembly. His defi- 
ciency as an orator is in his imagina- 
tion, which is not sufficient to enable 
him to reach the highest success in elo- 
quence. He has enough, however, to 
illustrate his argument, and to pleas- 
antly adorn his oratory with a flow of 
exalted sentiment which has given 
some of his public utterances a won- 
derful power. Such was the case with 
his speech at Crosby^s Opera House, 
Chicago, on the occasion of the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of 1868 
— a speech which aroused the vast 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, 
and which, on a topic of the greatest 
practical importance in the canvass, 
formed the key- note of the campaign. 
It was confessedly the greatest speech 
made in the Opera House daring the 
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sittiDgs of the Gonvention, of which 
auch noted orators as Schurtz^ Hawlej,, 
Logan, Creswell, Henry S. Lane, and 
others less or more distinguished, were 
members. But this is anticipation. 

Palmer conducted his professional 
business, and helped to conduct the 
politics of his county, with great earn- 
estness and success. We believe his 
first successful candidature was in 
1847t when he was elected a delegate 
to that Constitutional Convention whieh 
framed the organic law of the State as 
it exists to this day. The constitution 
is a sadly imperfect fiindamental law 
in many respects, chief of which may 
be considered its want of adaptability 
to the growing interests of a great 
commonwealth, mightily growing. If 
Mr. Palmer did not see the greatness 
of the State of which he was one day 
to be the first officer, he was simply in 
the same seat with his contemporaries. 

By this time Stephen A. Douglas was 
a prominent politician of the State. 
He and Palmer had first met each 
other in the year 1838, when Douglas 
was a candidate for Congress. The 
young Eentuckian, himself full of en- 
thusiasm for the democratic cause, at 
once formed a hearty liking for the 
young and plncky Vermonter, and, 
though they afterwards took different 
paths in politics, we believe their per- 
sonal kindness each for the other never 
suffered abatement. "Douglas was a 
good and faithful friend of mine/' we 
have heard Palmer say, "when a friend 
was worth a fortune ; and I have never 
forgotten it." We believe it was Doug- 
las, one of Palmer's examiners when 
he applied for admission to the bar, 
who wrote the license, couching it in 
terms of warm praise for the applicant. 
The document is said to be still pre- 
served in the great debater's hand- 
writing. Those who understand the 
general impecuoiosity of our early set- 
tlers will not be surprised to learn that 
young Palmer had to go in debt for 


the making of the suit of clothes which 
Jie wore to Springfield when he went up 
for examination, as well as for the 
money for his traveling expenses. 

The period during which Mr. Palmer 
was a rather active democratic politi- 
cian embraced about fourteen years — 
from 1840 to 1854. He participated in 
the famous campaign of 1840, noted 
for the zeal and noise with which it 
was carried on by the whigs, and 
which resulted in the defeat of Martin 
Van Buren for the Presidency by a 
large majority. Palmer was a sup- 
porter of the defeated party. From 
this time up to and including the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1852, he supported 
the democratic nominees. He held the 
office of probate judge in his county for 
several years, and was more than once 
elected to the State Senate, in which 
body he was noted for liberal views, the 
support of measures for the better de- 
velopment and progress of the State, 
and for legislative influence. While he 
was a member of the Senate, that fierce 
discussion growing out of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill arose. Mr. Palmer, in 
obedience to life-long anti-slavery sen- 
timents, at once took ground, with many 
of the best men of his former political 
associates, against the measure, and 
then and there severed his connection 
with the party by whose violation of 
pledges and of national faith, as he 
thought, the bill was passed. The 
people, by organizing themselves into 
a new party, prevented the disasters 
which, but for this, would have been 
inflicted on the country as the premedi- 
tated result of the premeditated legisla* 
tive outrage — not necessarily so pre- 
meditated by Judge Douglas himself, 
but certainly so by the astute politicians 
of the South, whose work the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill really was. Mr. Palmer 
joined the new party, and has been co*^- 
nected with it ever since. 

This brief mention of Mr. Palmer's 
political history during the era of the 
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old political parties of the country, 
shows that he had attained unusaal, 
success. He was but about thirty-six 
years of age when the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill separated him from his former asso- 
ciations, but he had attained a promi- 
nent and influential position in the poli- 
tics of his State. In that part of it in 
which he lived he was well known to 
the people generally, and was held in 
high esteem for ability and integrity. 

Mr. Palmer's first notable conduct in 
his new party affiliations, was in the mat- 
ter of the famous contest for the Senator- 
ship which resulted in the election of 
Judge Trumbull. Mr. Palmer was one 
of ^'the five'' who stood out for Mr. 
Trumbull to the last, and to whose 
pluck and endurance for their friend 
Mr. Lincoln at last yielded, with a 
graciousness which was not without 
sorrow, but contained no drop of bitter- 
ness. In the organization of the new 
party in the State of Illinois, Mr. 
Palmer took a very conspicuous part. 
He was the president of its first State 
Convention, held at the city of Bloom- 
ington in 1856, and it is not saying 
too much, we suppose, to declare that 
in organizing into one homogeneal 
whole the different elements lacking 
party coherence, few, if any, performed 
more valuable service than John M. 
Palmer. Of catholic views himself, 
of pleasing conversational address, of 
excellent organizing capacity, he was 
notably efficient in fusing the elements 
into a harmonious organization, with a 
few principal ideas as essential doc- 
trines, and with freedom of individual 
judgment in other questions, which were 
left, so far as the new party was con- 
cerned, among the non-essentials. The 
doctrine of freedom, in its widest mean- 
ing, was the basis of the organization. 
Hostility to the extension of slavery 
was the immediate application. Such 
was the mode of organizing the re- 
publican party in Illinois, as it was 
for the country at large. It had 


. itd foundation in the natural rights 
of men.« Mere measures and mere 
policies were eschewed. Temper- 
ance questions, as connected with legis- 
lation, tariff questions, finance qaes- 
tions, were left out of the fundamental 
creed. It was a philosophical plan, and 
it? success has been remarkable. Mr. 
Palmer's labors were similar, the same 
year, at the National Convention held at 
'Philadelphia, in June. He voted for 
Judge McLean for the Presidential 
nomination, but heartily acquiesced in 
the nomination of Fremont, and gave 
him a zealous and efficient support dar- 
ing the campaign. It is well knoini 
that the republicans of Illinois elected 
their candidate for Governor, the la- 
mented Bissell, but that the vote of the 
electoral college was declared in favor 
of Mr. Bachanan, who was snccessfal. 
The new party does not appear to have 
been at all discouraged by its defeat 
Its organization and its pluck remained 
untouched, and its backbone as un- 
yielding as ever. It carried on lively 
State campaigns in the succeeding 
years. In Illinois, the campaign of 
1858 will be forever memorable in the 
political history of the country. For it 
was in this year that Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas, opposing can- 
didates for the United States Senate, 
held that series of joint discussions by 
which Mr. Lincoln achieved a reputa- 
tion as wide as Christendom, and by 
which his already distinguished op- 
ponent added no little to his forensic 
fame. But it was not only on account 
of the brilliant contests of the principal 
disputants that this campaign was un- 
usually interesting. As the American 
people afterwards learned to say, ^'it 
thundered all around the sky." Mr. 
Palmer did his fair share of the cam- 
paign work. In the following year, be 
was a candidate for Congress in the 
Sixth District, a special election taking 
place to fill the vacancy caused by tbe 
death of Hon. Thomas L. Harris. Mr. 
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Palmer's competitor was John A. 
McOlernand, since the noted Major^ 
6enera1| with whom the republican 
candidate held several debates, which 
were exceedingly interesting, as showing 
the fine direct attacks of Palmer and 
the fine scatteration eloquence of 
McClernand, who was successful bj a 
large majority. In the campaign of 

1860, Mr. Palmer was a candidate 
for Elector, was elected, and cast 
his vote for Mr. Lincoln. In 1861, 
he was a delegate to the Peace Gon- 
yention which met at Washington; 
and with the object of avoiding the 
dread result of war, went down into 
the valley of humility to attain the de- 
sired result It is' well known that all 
peace efforts were unsuccessftil, as any 
woald have been. 

Upon the complete establishment of 
this now indubitable fact, Mr. Palmer 
was for war. He drew his sword and 
threw away the scabbard. Of his mili- 
itary history we have space but for the 
merest outline : On the second call of 
the general government for troops, Mr. 
Palmer volunteered in the ranks. He 
was unanimously elected Colonel of 
the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry. After 
some time spent for drill and discipline 
at Jacksonville, the regiment moved to 
Northern Missouri. The command was 
well occupied, and took part in sundry 
marches and expeditions, but had no 
actual battle during the year. Colonel 
Palmer had been much of the time in 
command of a brigade, and, exhibiting 
fine soldierly qualities, was appointed 
a Brigadier-General, December 20th, 

1861. Early in the following year, 
General Palmer, in command of a di- 
vision, took part in the laborious opera- 
tions and brilliant successes of General 
John Pope against New Madrid and 
Island No. 10. In the reduction of 
Island No. 10, General Palmer held 
the most difficult position, and per- 
formed most important and soldierly 
services throughout. Pope moved 


against Fort Pillow afler the success of 
New Madrid, but was ordered to join 
Halleck, besieging Corinth. There 
were many fine exploits by different 
parts of the army during this noted 
siege, but none was, perhaps, more bril- 
liant* than General Palmer^s affair near 
Farmington, on the 8th of May, when, 
with a brigade of troops, he fairly re- 
pulsed three divisions of rebels, inflict- 
ing upon them heavy losses, and extri- 
cating his command from a dangerous 
position with brilliant dash and con- 
summate skill. After a considerable 
illness, General Palmer was assigned 
to the command of the First Division of 
the Army of the Mississippi, aiid or- 
dered to join General Buell. His ser- 
vices in Tennessee were more valuable 
than brilliant, whether in the field or 
sustaining, with Negley, the "block- 
ade " of Nashville. In that great con- 
test known as the battle of Stone River, 
General Palmer acted a brilliant part. 
His division, during several hours of the 
thirty-first of December, held the ad- 
vance of the right wing, and stood like 
a rock, whilst other portions of that 
part of the army were swept away by 
the rebels. A highly intelligent cor- 
respondent of the Chicago " Tribune " 
newspaper, in an exhaustive narrative 
of this remarkable battle, justly at- 
tributed a high measure of praise 
to General Palmer for the bravery, 
endurance, and skill, with which he held 
his position and saved the day on his 
part of the lines. In the last pitched 
battle in which Rosecrans held the 
chief command of the Union troops, it 
is sufficient here to say that Palmer 
commanded a division under General 
George H. Thomas — "the Rock of 
Chickamauga," against which the gates 
of rebeldom did not prevail. Soon 
after this battle Rosecrans was re- 
lieved, and Grant soon fought the great 
battle of Chattanooga, which effectually 
broke the backbone of the rebellion. 
In the great operations of General 
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Sherman in 1864, General PalhsB| who 
had been made a Major-General of Yol- 
nnteers for gallantry at Stone Bivery 
had command of the Fourteenth Armj 
Corps until after the fall of Atlanta, 
when he asked to be relieved. To give 
a complete sketch of his life during 
this stirring period, would be to give a 
pretty full view of the bravest com- 
paign of the war, with which his com- 
mand was so lionorably and prominently 
connected. His subsequent military 
administration of the affairs of Ken- 
tucky was a manifestation of soldierly 
and statesmanlike qualities which have 
not often been combined in one person. 
When the Hon. Richard Yates was 
elected Senator, General Palmer had 
a number of friends who desired to sup- 
port him for that office, but he appears 
to have been committed to Mr. Wash- 
burne, and Mr. Yates was easily elected. 
He was a strong candidate at the suc- 
ceeding election, but Mr. Trumbull, 
after a stormy contest, was chosen for 
the third time by a highly compliment- 
ary majority. At the Republican State 
Convention of 1868, Mr. Palmeb was 
nominated for Governor of Illinois 
against his wishes, and in spite of a 
telegram from him that he could not 
accept. Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, 
who bad been most prominently men- 
tioned for the nomination, had wittily 
said, referring to Palmer, that ^^he 
could beat any man who was not a can- 
didate," but the convention thought it 
best to spoil the mot by making it un- 
true. Mr. Palmer accepted and made 
one of the most successful campaigns 
in the history of Illinois politics. His 
administration of the affairs of bis office 
has been characterized by ability, in- 
tegrity, and undaunted courage. His 
veto messages of many of the bills 
which he declined to approve are 
models of dignified reasoning, which 
convinced the people that he was gen- 
erally in the right, and all the time de- 


sired to be. We believe it to be the 
fact that his official conduct is quite 
generally approved by the body of the 
people, whether of his own or the op- 
posing political party. Not a few of 
his papers have received the favorable 
criticism of the press of the country at 
large. 

Governor Palmer is in a peculiar 
manner a Western man. The fine suq- 
shine and the free winds of our West- 
ern prairies have warmed and liberalized 
a character manly and large by nature. 
There has been no dwarfing process 
brought to bear upon hin»« He devel- 
ops and grows, like the Northwest, not 
knowing what it is to remain stodc 
still. He was considerable of a man 
twenty years ago; but. ten years ago he 
was a marked man among a thousand. 
Those who heard him at Crosby's Opera 
House, or on the hustings in 1868, or 
have read his messages of 1869, will 
agree that he has become a person who 
has reached the full stature of a states- 
man. His military record shows that 
he has the genius of command. 

In personal character Governor 
Palmer is without reproach, so far as 
we know, of any sort He has neither 
crime nor vice to mar his reputation 
or stain his talents. In person he is 
robust, with a large head, and a face 
not remarkable for beauty, but which 
is pleasingly expressive of decision of 
character and intellectual power. When 
animated in conversation or in debate, 
he is fine looking. He is not an habitual 
story-teller, but he can tell a pat anec- 
dote as successfully as any of his con- 
temporary Governors. Already justly 
ranked among the ablest statesmen of 
the Northwest, it is not too much to 
prophesy of him that he may not long 
hence be justly ranked among the 
ablest statesmen of our Republic. And 
with less, the State of Illinois ought not 
to be content for her Governor, 
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ON THE STAGE, AND OFF. 


BT J AXIS B. BUKNIOK. 


rBRE is no doabt that large nam- 
ben of jonng men reared in the 
citj have experienced an ardent desire 
to don the ** sock and baskin,'' at one 
time or another. It is an ambition pe- 
culiar to that term of life which has 
been so aptly denominated ^^the Yeal 
stage." It is more frequenUj bom of 
the mystery that theatrical life posses- 
ses, than incited by the plandits of an 
audience or the praises of the news- 
papers. It is a feeling that finds its 
counterpart in the envy with which the 
dramatic and musical critic of an influ- 
ential jonrnal is regarded, because he 
has free access to all places of amuse- 
ment, and, as it is generally believed, is 
intimately associated with that little 
world behind the scenes, from which the 
rest of mankind are cut off by heavy 
rep curtains and fancifnl drops. As a 
rule, the only effectual cure for this 
youthful disease is to be found in a 
trial of one or the other of these call- 
ings. As failure is the result of nine 
cases in every ten, it suffices to dispose 
of the question of vocation. But in 
the absence of all opportunity for trial, 
it wears itself away, like everything else 
that is mortal; and there remains only 
the scent of the rose that clings to it in 
a greater or less degree all through life. 
This must be the excuse for the present 
article, as for many others of a similar 
kind, which may look for no higher pur* 
pose than that of affording some amuse- 
ment, and perhaps a little information, 
for those who have not yet entirely out- 
lived the fascination of the theater. 

This very fascination, and the illusion 
which is essential to it, are happy pos- 
sessions. Who can not pity the yeteran 
newspaper critic, who had served thirty 


years or more at his calling, and who, 
being asked the question how he liked 
the play, answered, ''My dear sir, for 
the past twenty years all plays have 
been alike to me " ? It is a sad mis- 
fortune that the amusement and pleaa- 
nre of a portion of the world make up 
the work and aversion of another por- 
tion. The degree in whio|i this is true 
must be so modified as to allow some- 
thing for the gratification of those who 
attain success in the professions which 
they have adopted ; but the healthy 
recreation, the hearty enjoyment, and 
the pure fascination, of the opera and 
the drama, are reserved for those 
against whom the curtain is always 
drawn and the doors rigidly closed, ex- 
cept at the appointed time, when the 
gas is up, the stage set, the actors cos- 
tumed, the orchestra playing, and the 
mimic life as real and happy as it can 
be made. 

Tet it should not be understood from 
this that it is customary, or even usual, 
for newspaper men to explore the realm 
behind the scenes. Their satiety may 
be fully explained by the necessity of 
gormandizing in the delicacies and 
tit-bits of amusement and art, and by 
sudden changes of diet, that force them 
to accept milk-and-water, or something 
else which, if not so weak, is considera- 
bly less palatable. The public has 
many false ideas concerning the pro- 
fession of the stage, and among them 
is one which fixes the relations of the 
actors and critics as very intimate. 
The intercourse between these two 
classes, however congenial it might be, 
is necessarily limited by the constant 
clashing of opinions. There are very 
few men who hare the double faculty 
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of being friendly with actors in private 
life, and of commenting jastlj upon 
their faults and short-comings in public 
life I and even if there were more news- 
paper critics of this hind, the actors 
are, as a class, too sensitive to accept 
a friendship which is guided bj such 
strict rules of justice. In all instances 
of mutual regard and intimate associa- 
tion between critics and actors, there 
are either personal considerations or 
intellectual unions that are superior to 
the petty dislikes, the small vanities, 
and the vile scandal-monging, of both 
professions. In fact, it is worthy of 
notice that both the actor and the jour- 
nalist are rising in social distinction, 
and are at last taking positions to 
which their ability, their education, 
their experience, or their work, entitles 
them. It would not be becoming, per- 
haps, to speak here of the change in 
public sentiment as regards newspaper 
men; but it is gratifying to contem- 
plate the fact as far as actors and 
actresses are concerned. The silly 
superstition that once made them vaga- 
bonds in the eye of the law, has been 
so thoroughly overcome that they may 
attain estimable positions in their art, 
worthy places in society, and any condi- 
tion of life in politics or literature for 
which t\eiT ability may qualify them. 
A lady once said that she felt very 
differently towards the dramatic profes- 
sion after she had known, personally, of 
a touching incident, which revealed to 
her that a ballet-girl, who worked hard 
and late, could rise early and work 
again for the support of a family that 
depended upon her. How many such 
instances there are and have been, the 
public, of course, can never know ; but 
it is charitable to believe thev are not 
rare, and it is simple justice to accord to 
the actor and actress in private life the 
same credit, respect, and position, that 
society gives those who have accom- 
plished no more, often not so much, in 
other professions and callings. 


There were formerly more reasons 
for the isolation of actors from the rest 
of the world than there are now. As 
one of the minor circumstances that 
led to this result, may be mentioned the 
common practice that once prevailed, 
but which has been discontinued prettj 
generally within a few years past, of ap- 
pearing before the public under assumed 
names. But this was also common 
among authors and composers when 
impersonality was regarded as of great 
importance. It is said, though it maj 
not be generally known, that the leader 
in the Italian heroic school of music, 
whose fame is now world-wide under the 
name of Verdi, was once a very com- 
mon-place Mr. Green, which is the sim- 
ple English of this famous Italian 
cognomen. It can be readily under- 
stood, too, that Michelet would have 
encountered more difficulties in enlist- 
ing sympathy for woman, in her natu- 
ral weakness and delightful dependence 
on man, if he had been known in the 
world of letters as Mike Kelly, as he 
was once known to his family. Even 
the man who was equal to the great 
musical romance of '' Robert le Diable,*' 
and the weird fancies of " L' Africaine,'* 
yielded to a certain ridicule which was 
attached, in his country and time, to his 
own Jewish name of Meyer, and by 
adding the title of his favorite bever- 
age, he made it one of the greatest and 
best in musical composition — Meyer^ . 
beer. Family considerations, in former 
times, when the dramatic profession 
was held in certain contempt, are said 
to have induced the assumption of new 
names on the part of actors ; and Bar- 
ney Williams alleges that such an in- 
ducement prompted him to give up his 
father's name, — though if the reader 
knew what this really is, he would be 
inclined to suspect that a regard for 
euphony had something to do with the 
change. The desire for romantic names 
which will make a good line in the play- 
bill, or attract the particular attention 
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of young ladies, lifts also had an influ- 
ence in many cases, where Mortimer, or 
Hazelton, or Robertson, has become the 
substitute for Jones, or Brown, or Smith. 
Actors often disagree with Shakespeare, 
and do not always believe that 

—** that which we call ft rose 
Bj any other name would nnen aa sweet.'* 

There is often a stage necessity, too, 
for changing names. Such an emer- 
gency arises when the cast of a play 
includes a larger number of people 
than the company affords, and when 
one individual is obliged to act several 
of the smaller parts in the same piece. 
The managers have set names for such 
occasions; and there is a manager in 
the South who never prints a play-bill 
without having a ''Cadwallader" in it, 
though there is no such name in his 
company, and probably not in the en- 
tire theatrical fraternity. This practice 
of '^ doubling up" was more common 
in the earlier days of the theatrical 
business, when the expenses were often 
larger than the receipts; and a good 
story is told of Mr. John B. Rice, then 
managing the old Chicago Theater, but 
more recently mayor of our city, ac- 
cording to which he had been killed six 
different times, and under six difforent 
names, in one of the sensational plays 
of the day. 

Actors make more money nowadays 
than they did formerly; and, galling as 
this may be to men of brains and char- 
acter, money is certainly the ''open 
sesame" to the gates of society. Not 
very many years ago, when Forrest and 
Macready were in the eenith of their 
glory, they were content to make en- 
gagements at the fixed sum of fifty 
dollars a night Now the terms are 
changed; the "stars" receive either a 
share of the receipts after the expenses 
have been deducted, or a percentage of 
the gross receipts ; and men and women 
who never even dreamed of the '* divine 
spark" which Forrest and Macready had, 
earn double, often ten times, this amount 


The drama has improved quite as much 
as a business as it has in position and 
dignity professionally. Operatic mana- 
gers — instance Grau and Maretzek — 
have a peculiar faculty of losing all their 
money in the same way that they make 
it; but dramatic managers are much 
more thriving, and such men as De Bar 
of St. Louis, Wallack of New York, and 
McVicker of Chicago, have amassed 
fortunes that many of our leading busi- 
ness men might envy. The actors, too, 
like Owens, Jefferson, Booth, Barney 
Williams, and many others, count their 
moneys by hundreds of thousands. Of 
course the love of money is divided in 
this profession, as in other callings; 
but there seems to be less value put 
upon the " filthy lucre " itself, and more 
upon that which it will buy, than among 
most classes. The generosity of Jeffer- 
son — the immortal "Rip Van Winkle" 
— is universally known to the profes- 
sion, while he makes the managers 
respect his shrewd business qualities. 
An incident which happened in New 
Orleans some years ago will illustrate 
this characteristic, which to many 
minds would seem contradictory. Mr. 
Floyd, the manager, had engaged Mr. 
Jefferson for several weeks without 
making any arrangements for the mati- 
ng. In spite of this omission, Mr. 
Floyd announced the greaf actor for 
an afternoon performance, for which 
Mr. Jefferson took him to task, and 
very properly. 

" You can not afford to pay me my 
fnatin6e terms, Mr. Floyd," said Jeffer- 
son. 

"Why, I'll pay you whatever you 
ask," was the answer. 

"I always receive half the house 
[which means half the gross receipts] 
for the matirUeSj and your business and 
expenses will not admit of it." 

" I will give it very willingly if yon 
will consent to play," said the manager. 

Mr. Jefferson, having made his point 
in upbraiding the manager for an un- 
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warranted uae of his name, and having 
insisted upon his full terms, consented 
to play. But at the afiemoon perform- 
ance, and just before the raising of the 
cortain, he went to Floyd and said : 

** Look here, Floyd, you can*t afford 
io pay me what I demand, with this 
house. Yon would lose money. Now, 
take out your expenses first, and then 
we'll divide the balance." 

There is no danger of such a man 
ever becoming a worshiper of Mam- 
mon, if he should amass a dosen for- 
tunes. 

There is a firmer and better ambition 
among actors now than there was in 
the times of traveling companies, poor 
pay, and worse repute ; and this quality 
is also lending dignity to the profession- 
in spite of the efforts of certain greedy 
authors and managers to degrade it. 
This ambition is sometimes carried to 
a very ludicrous demonstration. There 
are in most theaters what are known as 
'4ines of business,'' which assign cer 
tain ladies and gentlemen to leading 
positions in the company, while others 
are graded in importance. The techni- 
cal adherence to these lines is charac- 
teristic of the whole profession, and 
often causes actors to give up pleasant 
and profitable places for several months 
of idleness, rather than sacrifice their 
professional dignity. To demand that 
the leading lady should play the part 
of a soubrette, or the leading gentleman 
to lower himself to the grimaces of the 
comedian, is simply to invite a resigna- 
tion. There is a manager in Chicago 
who takes advantage of this ambition, 
which runs through all grades of the 
profession, to rid himself of any of the 
supernumeraries who do not suit him. 
He gives a ballet-girl or the ''captain 
of the supers" a character in which 
there are certain words to be spoken on 
one evening; the next evening or the 
next week the same person is called 
upon to go on the stage without any 
words in the party as a simple peasant 


girl or a soldier, at which the individoal 
beoomes highly indignant and leaves 
the theater,-— the manager thus attain- 
ing his object without any of the dis- 
agreeable features of a formal dis- 
charge. 

The ambition of very young men to 
make an impression on the audience is 
well illustrated by an anecdote of Edwin 
Adams, now one of the most accom- 
plished and popular of our American 
actors. He entered the profession at 
the bottom round of the ladder, and the 
first words he had to speak consisted of 
the simple announcement, ''My lord, 
the carriage waits." The temptation 
was too great a one for the vaulting 
youth to resist, and having made his 
announcement, he added, with great em- 
phasis and dignity, " And, sir, the man 
who would lay his hand on a woman, 
save in kindness, is no gentleman." 
The sentiment won ihe favor of the 
" gods of the gallery," Adams received a 
hearty round of applause, acknowledged 
it by a bow, and walked off triumph- 
antly, but to the great astonishment 
and dismay of the other acton. The 
same sort of pride, at once American 
and theatrical, is aptly pictured by a 
scene that occurred between the " tiger" 
or servant of Mr. Macready, when he 
was in this country, and Mr. Samuel 
Myers, now managing Mc Vicker's Thea- 
ter in Chicago, but then a simple call- 
boy in a Southern theater. Macready 
was a very nervous man, and young 
Myers had acquired the habit of calling 
the actors very loudly and distinctly at 
the green-room door. Mr. Macready's 
dressing-room was just next the green- 
room, and this calling was a source of 
great annoyance to him through the 
entire engagement. As he was leav- 
ing, and according to his custom, Mr. 
Macready gave his man several small 
sums of money to distribute among the 
lesser people of the theater. The " tiger" 
came to Myers, and handing him a five- 
dollar gold-piece, said : '' Yonng maui 
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Mr. Macready intended to make you a 
present of doable this amount ; bat yoa 
haye so shocked his nerves with yonr 
infernal bellowing that yoa most oon: 
tent yourself with this." Myers, in- 
stead of taking the money, put his hand 
into his pocket and drew therefrom all 
it contained — probably not more than 
a week's wages at a very small salary ; 
then he struck a highly theatrical posi- 
tion, and said, in a very dignified man* 
ner: '^Yoa take that money back to 
your master, and say to him that if he ia 
in need of any funds to take him oat of 
town, he can apply to me." The Ameri- 
can call-boy then turned on his heel 
and walked away, to the utter dismay 
of the English '* tiger." 

That this ambition often leads to pro- 
fessional jealousy, there is little reason 
to doubt, but not to any such extent as 
is popularly supposed. The actors of 
opposing theaters are usually on excel- 
lent terms with each other, and even 
the managers do not allow their busi- 
ness matters to influence their personal 
relaUoos. Among musicians there is a 
more envious feeling, which is some- 
times indulged in a very degrading man- 
ner. Mr. Wehli, the pianist, attempted 
to play in Chicago one evening, when 
he found that some one had greased 
the keys of his instrameat, and the 
audience was kept waiting until they 
could be cleaned. Cauissa, a bright 
little opera-singer who was in this conn- 
try two or three years ago, very nearly 
sacrificed her complexion to the jeal- 
ousy of some one in the company, who 
had put a certain acid in her oomidtique. 
It is said that Brignoli is so choice of 
himself that he does not even wish the 
ladies with whom he sings in opera to 
touch his gloved hand, and that he 
avoids it whenever he can. It is cer- 
^ tain that Miss Alida Topp, the pianist 
who accompanied Max Strakosoh's 
concert troupe last year, spent all her 
money, and made herself very ridiou- 
loos, in order to appear in qmite as 


large and gorgeoas a panier as that 
of Miss Kellogg ; while a shrewd adver- 
tising item was circulated in the news* 
papers, stating that this young woman 
was sending all the money she earned 
to her home in (Germany, where she 
supported a large family. It is not 
probable, however, that such evidences 
of bad taste and bad heart are any 
more frequent in the profession of the 
stage than elsewhere. 

Managers' advertising is a curious 
feature of the profession, that would 
repay an investigation of which the 
scope of this article will scarcely admit. 
On the one hand, it has done more to 
make the business profitable than any- 
thing else except the public necessity 
for amusements ; on the other hand, it 
has done quite as mnch to demean the 
calling as any other agent. The story 
which Maurice Strakosch invented in 
the case of Miss Hauck, the songstress, 
just at the time of introdncing her to 
the Parisian public, was an insult to Pa- 
risian sense, and worthy only of Barnum 
or the proprietor of some patent-medi- 
cine. It concerned the rescue of some 
man from terrific war -whooping and 
scalping Indians by this young and 
heroic female — as though this would 
make her any the more accomplished 
as a vocalist! Certain managers, too, 
have learned the secret of securing 
newspaper abuse for vulgar plays, on 
the ground of immorality. Smythe, the 
preacher, and the New York ** Herald,** 
are said to have made the success of 
''The Black Crook," which was followed 
up by the success of half-a^ossen simi- 
lar pieces ; and Boucicault, who is no 
longer original in anything, has adopted 
the plan in order to bring a stupid play, 
entitled ''Formosa," into a profitable 
notoriety. It wiU be noticed, however, 
that the most sterling actors and attrac- 
tions are advertised in the most modest 
and unassuming manner, and that gran- 
diloquent announoements often do more 
injury than benefit, by fixvt arousing 
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great expectations and then snpplyiag 
great disappointments. It is simplj im- 
possible, however, to predetermine the 
snecess of any new actor or anj new 
plaj, and the most experienced man- 
agers frequently make sad mistakes in 
their predictions. The dramatic public 
is fickle and perverse ; and that which 
pleases it at one time will not please it 
at another. Even the most legitimate 
successes are fortuitous. Mr. Adams 
paid Mr. Forrest a thousand dollars for 
his play of "The Heretic," which is 
now shelved, but gave only a hundred 
dollars for " Enoch Arden," with which 
he is now coining so much money and 
laying up so much fame, as a richer and 
truer treasure. The success of "Un- 
der the Gaslight," which has not yet 
been forgotten, and which has extended 
over two continents, was attained, it is 
said, by a stage-carpenter who stumbled 
across the railroad scene, which was so 
exciting. 

The success of the actor depends 
largely upon his own feelings and 
upon extraneous circumstances. In- 
deed, the best of actors, like the best 
of writers, are uneven; and there are 
times when they have more power or 
more humor, and impress or please 
their audience more, than at other 
times. The character and spirit of the 
audience have a telling influence upon 
the efforts of the actor, who can see 
almost at a glance, and certainly after 
a scene or two, whether he has a cold 
and unfeeling or a warm and sympa- 
thetic crowd to deal with. The candid 
and respectable newspaper press exerts 
a greater influence than all else, not 
merely upon the public, but upon the 
actor himself; and even in the case of 
great merit, an occasional apt and 
friendly criticism, though somewhat un- 
grateful, has a better effect than indis- 
criminate praise. The influence of the 
audience is well illustrated by a story 
which Mr. Bayard Taylor, the author 
and lecturer, tells of himself. He was 


lecturing at Stoughton (a dull New 
England town, whence probably comes 
the slang phrase of " stupid as a Stough* 
ton-bottle"), and upon every occasion 
when he would say something in a jovial 
way, at which he was accustomed to 
hear laughter or a murmur, the audi* 
ence would sit perfectly at ease, and 
look at him inquiringly and ^provingly. 
Of course, the lecturer was so discon- 
certed and discouraged that it was with 
difficulty he could proceed at all. At 
another New England town, and during 
a school exhibition, one of Baker's ama- 
teur farces was to be given, and the 
author himself was superintending the 
production. The earlier part of the ea- 
tertainment had been as stupid as school 
exhibitions usually are, and Baker and 
his amateur actors were congratulating 
themselves that the farce would wake 
the audience up to something like life 
and enjoyment. Indeed, the first ludi- 
crous situation had the desired effect, 
and the audience burst out into an 
unrestrained roar of laughter, when an 
old gentleman rose and expressed the 
hope that "decorum should be pre- 
served befitting the occasion." It is 
needless to add that the farce was, afier 
this, a failure, and "very tragical mirth.*' 
Very small things will often serve to 
disconcert the most experienced actor. 
Mrs. Lander once interrupted the plaj 
in Chicago to request some ladies in 
the proscenium box to keep quiet; and 
during the last engagement that Charles 
Kean played in this city, the veteran 
actor was so much annoyed at a slight 
noise on the roof, which it was difficult 
for any one else to hear, that he ex- 
plained to the audience that he could 
not proceed with the play until the 
noise should be discontinued. 

The instances in which the sublime 
and ridiculous are united on the stage 
are more numerous than are dreamt 
of in the public's philosophy. The 
earlier history of the stage is particn* 
larly prolific of them. When Mayor 
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Bice was managing the first regular 
theater Chicago eyer had, and one that 
wonld compare bpt poorlj to any one 
of the half- dosen amusement places of 
which the citj now boasts, Mr. Kean 
played an engagement with him, and a 
man named McFarland was the leading 
actor of the stock company. McFar- 
land was not always reliable, and one 
night, when he was to play Othello to 
Mr. Kean's lago, he failed to make his 
appearance at the honr of beginning. 
Mr. Bice had a peculiar and happy 
faculty of playing any and every char- 
acter in case of an emergency, and so 
speedily assumed the habiliments of 
the Moor. After he had played two 
acts of the tragedy, McFarland came 
around, and Mr. Bice, not being ambi- 
tious, and probably not oyer -fond of 
work, yielded the character to the lead- 
ing man, who played the rest of the 
piece. When it is known that Mr. Bice 
is a very corpulent man, and that Mr. 
McFarland was a remarkably slender 
man, the ludicrousness of the sudden 
change can be thoroughly appreciated. 
Mr. McVicker tells an experience of 
his own, when managing a traveling 
company, at a time when the manager 
was usually ticket -seller, door-keeper, 
prompter, and leading actor. The com- 
pany was pliiying in Springfield, Illinois, 
and to audiences that did not promise 
a fortune at the end of the season. 
Under these circumstances almost any 
price was taken for admission, and a 
farmer who had come to the town to 
dispose of his corn made a trade with 
Mr. McVicker for an admission for him- 
self and ^on. He deprecated the low 
price of com and the high price of 
amusements, and finally secured admis- 
sion for two at the price of one. The 
next evening, Mr. McVicker was sur- 
prised to find the vender of produce 
again at the door, and this time de- 
manding a free admission, on the fol- 
lowing ground: "Look *yere, mister; 
I s'pect that your show is a good one. 


but that pesky fiddler o' youm scratched 
away till he put me to sleep, and I did*nt 
see a bit of it So I think you mought 
let me in to-night for nothing." Mr. 
Burton, the comedian and manager, 
used to tell of an actor he had in his 
company, named Foster, who was ad- 
dicted to drink, and whom he reengaged 
upon the express condition that he 
would never take a drink before dinner ; 
thinking that, in this way, he would 
always keep sober enough to act in the 
evening. But it was not long after that 
Foster came to early rehearsal, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, very tipsy. 
Mr. Burton was exceedingly angry, and 
was about to call Foster to task, when 
the latter interrupted him by saying, 
very impressively, " Mr. Burton, let me 
assure you that I have dined." 

Trifling errors, and introductions or 
omissions on the part of actors, are 
usually unnoticed by the audience, but 
are not the less ridiculous on this 
account. Quite recently a charming 
little actress on the Chicago stage for- 
got even her paternal parent of the 
play, and called him uncle. Adams, 
one night, in "The Marble Heart," 
enunciated very earnestly the following 
sentence : "I have no fears for the past, 
no doubts for the present, and no regrets 
for the future." Mr. Edwin Booth 
always has a peculiar and almost irre- 
sistible propensity to sneeze when, in 
" The Lady of Lyons," he is describing 
to Pauline, in Bulwer's fine writing, 
the home he would take her to^ of 
"whispering myrtles" and "softest 
skies" and "roseate shadows" — and a 
suppressed sneeze. One night when 
Carl Formes was singing in Chicago, 
and in his famous character of Plun- 
kett in " Martha," Adams, who was to 
follow at the theater, came into the 
auditorium and took a seat near the 
stage. "Da ist Ned Adams — Ned 
Adams ist ein goot fellow," sang 
Formes, in his deep double-bass, and in 
one of the most serious passages, — the 
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aadienoe none the wiser, and demanding' 
an encfyrt. It would ruin completelj 
all iiiture illnsion, if the people knew 
how a certain Hamlet coald pick up 
the skull in the graveyardy and sighing 
'^ Alas I poor Yorick I" add, sotto vooej 
'* Thej have had the old th^ng burnished 
«p for the occasion ; " or how^ in an in- 
tensely emotional play, an actor lying 
en a stage death-bed, waiting for the 
scene to be shifted which should dis- 
eover him in that condition to the 
audience, acted in such a manner as to 
make it difficult for those on the stage 
to keep from laughing, while those in 
front were all tears. Yet such inci- 
dents, and hundreds of others like them, 
might be told and are true. 

The stories which are told of Forrest 
are as countless as the sands of the 
Lake Michigan beach, and it would not 
do to enter upon this field more fully 
than to recall two or three that have 
never found their way to print Mr, 
Forrest, who was never remarkable for 
his good-nature, has grown excessively 
petulant in his old days. One would 
think that an actor such as he has been, 
who dares to outlive his day and risk 
his great fame for the money he can 
make by playing now, would care very 
little about anything that might be said 
of him. Yet, when Mr. Forrest was in 
Chicago during his last engagement, 
the attendance was small and the news- 
papers were remarkably candid in their 
treatment of his latter-day acting. 
This called from him a characteristic 
remark in regard to the critics. With 
a severe oath, he said : '^ I will live to 
eat the goose that shall feed on the grass 
that will grow on their graves;" which, 
considering Mr. Forrest's age and infirm- 
ities, is not probable, to say the least. 
Forrest is afflicted with sea-sickness to a 
frightful extent when upon the ocean, 
and his return trip came very near 
killing him. Yet he was as blasphe- 
mous as usual, and perhaps all the 
more so on this account. When he was 


swearing with fearftil fluency at the se» 
and all connected with it, a minister of 
the gospel, who was on board the 
steamer, thought it was his duty to 
speak to the actor and remind him that 
our Saviour went to sea. Forrest turned 
to him with an oath and muttered : ^So 
he did, sir ) but he got out and walked. 
There was never but one man who went 
to sea willingly, and that was Jonah when 
the whale threw him out." Forrest's 
treatment of the actors who are obliged 
to play with him is often very uncouth, 
and a leading man in, a Boston theater 
once became so exasperated that he re- 
solved to have his revenge. The play 
for the night was "Damon and Pyth- 
ias," in which the two are brought 
closely together and have to embrace 
on more than one occasion. The lead- 
ing actor, knowing this, deliberately 
went out during the day, drank a large 
amount of poor whisky and ate inordi- 
nate quantities of onions and garlic, the 
effect of which was duly felt and never 
forgotten by the relentless old actor. 
There was one occasion when Mr. For- 
rest received from one of the supernu- 
meraries of a theater an answer which 
seemed to satisfy him. It was the 
man's duty to say simply, " The enemy 
is upon us," which he uttered at re- 
hearsal in a poor, whining way. 

" Can't you say it better than that?" 
shouted Forrest. " Repeat it as I do I" 
and he gave the words vrith all the 
force and richness of his magnificent 
toice. 

"If I could say it like that," replied 
the man, "I wouldn't be working for 
three dollars a week." 

"Is that all you get?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, then, say it as you please." 

Macready, Forrest's great rival, was a 
very peculiar man. The writer is in- 
debted for the following reminiscences 
of him to Mr. John Brougham, a gen- 
tleman who is as brilliant in conversa* 
tion as he is genial in his writings and 
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faacinating in his acting. Ifacreadj 
was, in the main, a kind-hearted man 
and fall of consideration for aH asso- 
ciated with him, but subject to occa- 
sional tornadoes of passion, nsnally 
incited bj the merest trifles. An in* 
stance of this occurred in Boston, under 
Barton's management. It was this 
actor's custom invariably to be at his 
dressing-room in the theater an hour 
and a half before the raising of the 
curtain, so that he might hare time to 
dress leisurely. One bitter cold night 
be had ju&t thrown off his comfortable 
wrapper and sat down, while his indis- 
pensable attendant — a singular char- 
acter of the name of Thompson — 
busied himself in preparing the cos- 
tumes for Macbeth, in precise order and 
with cat-like tread. Thompson had 
placed the habiliments in their proper 
places, and all was ready for the " star" 
to disrobe himself for the process of 
personal transformation, when, with a 
sudden yell similar to that which used 
to startle the public in " Weiraer," he 
threw himself back in his chair, his 
face wearing an expression of utter 
despair. The frightened valet sought 
for an explanation. Macready uttered 
not a word, but sat still, stony, and re- 
signed. Thompson then looked about 
him to see what he had forgotten, when 
the irate actor at last shouted : 

" Look, you — you — [with certain 
other words peculiar to Forrest and 
Macready] you beast, can't you see ?" 

^See what?" mildly asked the other. 

"What? Oh, grant me patience! 
Confound your brutal stupidity, what 
do I play to-night ?" 

" Macbeth." 

" Yes — well. Where is it ?" 

"Where is what?" 

" My book of beards, you immaculate 
assi" 

With a scream of terror, Thompson 
dashed away, and the tragedian mut^ 
tered continuous anathemas during his 
absence. He returned with the missing 


article in a wonderf^illy short time, and 
while he was puffing and blowing from* 
the exertion, Macready thundered away 
at him in hia jerky, staccato style: 
" Ah, Thompson, Thompson 1 if ever a 
man was cursed with an inconceivably 
besotted fool, I am that pitiable wretch. 
Great — ah — heavens I For what un- 
known sin of my early life, or what un- 
repented crime of my ancestors, am I 
condemned to endure the purgatory of 
your constant irritation? I — ah— ^ 
brought you all this distance from your 
home. You know, confound your tor- 
menting soul, that I promised your fam- 
ily to see that you took proper care of 
yourself, and now, you perverse beast, 
on such a terrible night as this — you go 
out without an overcoat /" 

Macready's handwriting was curiously 
illegible, and especially when vnriting 
orders of admission to the theater. 
One day, at New Orleans, Mr. Brougham 
obtained one of these from him for a 
friend. On handing it to the gentle- 
man, the latter observed that, if he had 
not known what it purported to be, he 
would never have suspected what it 
was. " It looks more like a prescrip- 
tion than anything else," he added. 

" So it does," said Mr. Brougham ; 
"let us go and have it made up." 

Turning into the nearest drug store, 
the paper was given to the clerk, who 
gave it a careless glance and then pro- 
ceeded to get a phial ready and to puU 
out divers boxes. With another look 
at the order, down came a tincture 
bottle, and the phial was half filled. 
Then there was a pause. The gentle- 
manly attendant was evidently puzzled. 
At last he broke down completely, and 
rang for his principal, an elderly and 
8evere*looking individual, who presently 
emerged from the inner sanctum. The 
two whispered together an instant, when 
the old dispenser looked at the docu- 
ment, and with an expression of pity for 
the ignorance of his subordinate, boldly 
filled the phial with some apocryphal 
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fluid, and dulj corked and labeled it. 
Then handing it to the gentlemen who 
were waiting, he said, with a bland 
smile, " A coagh mixture, and a very 
good one. Fifty cents, if you please." 

A singular thing occurred at the St. 
Charles Theater, New Orleans, during 
Macready's engagement The play was 
'' Virginius j" and if ever the great tra- 
gedian felt himself pedestaled above all 
common humanity, it was when he was 
arrayed in a Roman toga. On this 
occasion he was just preparing himself 
at the side scene for an imposing en- 
trance, when the Dentatus of the even- 
ing, Mr. George Farren — an excellent 
actor and a genial gentleman, but much 
sought after by the jolly boys of the 
period, and hence subject to occasional 
departures from the strict line of tem- 
perance — ^stumbled up against him in a 
disagreeably familiar manner. 

''£ill,'' said he, in a suspiciously 
husky voice. 

''Sir,'' responded the great man, 
looking a million of daggers. 

''I want you to — understand, old 
boy — hie — you're not agoin* to get — 
erra — many of the syllables to-night." 

'' Why, what on earth is the matter 
with the man?" frigidly inquired 
Macready. 

"Corned — my boy — that's all." 

" What do you mean by corned?" 

" Tight." 

"Tight?" 

" Blue." 

"Blue? Heavens I Oh, yon don't 
mean that you are drunk?" 

" That's about the size of it, old fel- 
low." 

"This is dreadful— terrible 1 How 
did you get into such a beastly state, 
and how shall we go on with the play ?" 

"Don't ruffle your feathers about 
that," said Farren, "I've just swal- 
lowed a tumbler of vinegar and cay- 
enne, and in about five minutes I'll be 
as sober as a judge." 


Somewhat relieved by the assertion, 
Macready softened down sufficiently to 
give him what assistance he could, and 
the play proceeded without any partica- 
lar notice being taken of the inebriated 
centurion, until he came to the part 
where he had to be discovered lying on 
a bier — stage-dead. Macready waa 
busily attending to the arrangement of 
the body, while the front scene waa 
going on; but each time thai poor 
George — in whose system the pungent 
potion he had taken was producing a 
sort of qualmisly^ess — attempted to 
straighten himself out, he started back 
again. 

"It's no use," he cried, "if I lie 
down, I shall be as sick as a cat." 

" But, my dear fellow, you're dead — 
you must The scene won't be lon^^. 
Come, stretch yourself out." 

" Well, then, get me a pillow and I'll 
try," said George, in a tone of agony. 

The pillow was brought, and in the 
mean time Macready cautioned the 
stage-carpenters not to draw ofif the 
front scene until Dentatus waff comfort- 
ably fixed. "Now, for heaven's sake, 
be careful," he said to them, " and do 
not move until I say ' aU righiJ " The 
carpenters nodded compliance. 

During this time, Macready, the pil- 
low in his hand, was endeavoring to 
persuade Farren to lie still, which was 
almost a physical impossibility under 
the circumstances. At last, in one of 
his paroxysms, the anxious tragedian, 
wishing to console him, and leaning 
over him in a painful but ludicrous 
contortion, said inadvertently: "A 
few minutes longer, and you'll be cUl 
right:' 

The carpenters heard their cne, and 
suddenly revealed to the astonished 
spectators a tableau never thought of 
by Sheridan Knowles. Macready rushed 
off the stage with a zoological howl, and 
the act-drop descended upon a convulsed 
audience. 
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FROM THISTLE PATCH TO CINCINNATI. 


BT J. B. L. SOULS. 


^<T WILL speak to that fellow the 
X next time I meet him. There is 
something in his eye and aboat his 
face which seems to be not altogether in 
keeping with his ragged appearance. 
Who knows but a fine mind lies hidden 
nnder those habiliments of poTerty, and 
that a little rubbing may not remove the 
dirt and reveal the diamond? I will 
speak with the fellow. Perhaps I can 
be of some service to him. At any 
rate, a little cross-qnestioning will im- 
prove my skilly if it does not bring me a 
fee." 

* Such was the soliloquy of a young 
lawyer, many years ago, in a small vil- 
lage away down in the *' State of PineS|" 
as he returned from his boarding-house 
one day afler dinner, and seated himself 
in his Kttle office to resume his ordinary 
studies. He had lat'^ly arrived in town, 
aid his neat but gUtterini^ shingle, 

''tAMUBl FeSLBNDBK. AtTi.BVBT AT 

Law," wr.s yet a greet novelty in the 
eyes of the littl j boys and girls, woo 
stopped to spell it out, and wondered 
what it meant, every time they passed 
backward and forward to school. Old 
men, too, would often halt for a moment 
in their progress and scan the gilded 
words, and then pass on with a signifi- 
cant sh%ke of the head, in disapproba- 
tion, perhaps, of the fancy letters 
therein, which tbey had never seen in 
any spelling-book nor almanac, and 
which presented such a contrast to the 
great rude letters in red paint on the 
broad sign of the tavern, and on thd 
two stores that constituted the public 
buildings of New Gloucester. Or per^ 
haps they had some suspicious misgiv- 
ings as to the strict honesty of the 

20 


vocation which the little sign signified, 
and sighed at the peril of the village 
peace. But, little boys, you need not mar- 
vel with such dilated eyes ; nor you, old 
men, look solemnly askance at the little 
office, as though the transforming of 
an oU shoemaker's shop into a new law 
shop were ominous of some public ca- 
lamity ; for the youthful Squire within is 
no dark-eyed wicard nor blood-thirsty 
Jeffrey, come to jeopardize either body 
or soul of the simple villagers. 

'*! will speak to the fellow;" and 
having thus matured his resolution, the 
young lawyer took from bis clean pine 
shelves a volume of Starkie, and was 
soon abstracted in the study of the 
doubled-and-twisted Laws of Evidence. 

The personage concerning whom the 
Squiie, as he beggn to be calJad, had 
form( i this resolut .on, wa j a you ig mat , 
oerhaf s sixt ^en or sevent.^en yjars o\j^ 
whom he had oft^n noticed Jtungiri^ 
about t.ie barroon. and sireet comeis, 
the personification of idleness and pov- 
erty, and apparently without any idea 
that he was made for any useful pur- 
pose. 

An opportunity for the interview was 
not long wanting. The next day, as 
the young Squire was returning from 
breakfast, he suddenly encountered the 
ragged unknown. He was sitting on a 
log, mending one of his shoes by cut- 
ting off a loose tap with his jack-knife. 

"Good morning," said the Squire, in 
a cheerful tone. 

The youth looked up with an expres- 
sion of mingled surprise and pleasure 
at being so unexpectedly addressed by 
the lawyer, and stared at him without 
replying. 
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" Will you walk oyer to my office ? I 
haye something to say to you/' 

A relactant '^Y-e-s, sir/' from liis 
hanging head, as he was tying his shoe, 
was the answer; and after following 
the Sqaire at a respectful distance, he 
V halted near the door, and casting an 
apprehensive glance behind him, in- 
quired with a trembling voice : 

'^ Has any body taken the law on me 
-.that yon know on V^ 

^' Oh, no I" said the Squire, smiling, 
-^^ nobody is going to hurt you. I only 
• want a friendly chat this morning." 

The easy familiarity with which this 

%wa8 said, dissipated the poor boy's fears 

. and made his eyes glisten with delight. 

' He was honored for the first time in his 

experience, and he felt emotions that he 

could not comprehend. 

Being seated in the office, the Squire 
inquired his name. 

'* Robert Lane, sir." 

^ Have you any parents living ?" 

" Yes, sir ; Hiey live over the brook 
in a comer of the Thistle Patch." 

'< Whatl not in that miserable hut?" 

The boy hung has head and did not 
answer. 

^What does your father do for a 
living T" 

With, a sort of desperate mortifica- 
tion, the^ young man raised his head, 
and looking askance out of the window, 
replied, with a choking effort and an 
intense blush : 

"He doesn't do nothiqg, sir, only 
drink rum I" 

The secret was out The.*6quire saw 
at a glance the youngster's (history and 
condition. But he saw, too, idiat gave 
him a good deal of pleasure, that his 
random conjecture, about the young 
man^s having a substratum of real worth 
in hk character was likely tOt prove cor- 
rect 

By A few pointed inquiries he soon 

1 earned that the boy had been left en- 

irely to idleness and Jgnorasce from 

nfiftncy; that both his^ parents were 


inebriates; and that Bob, as he was 
called, was nothing better than a village 
vagabond. His father cared nothing 
about him, and never claimed his ser- 
vices excepting occasionally for the 
purpose of replenishing his jug. Bob 
spent his time partly at home and partly 
at the tavern, or at one ^ of the stores, 
according to his chances from time to 
time of getting a dime or two for doing 
little jobs. 

Squire Fessenden, with a native spirit 
of benevolence which has since become 
the characteristic feature of his fame, 
felt a deep sympathy for the young man, 
especially after hearing from his own 
lips that, instead of indulging in drink 
himself, he had a perfect horror for the 
vice. 

The young lawyer gave his ragged 
client a long and earnest lecture on the 
evils of idleness, and the necessity of 
tearing himself loose from his present 
habits and associations, if he ever 
hoped to become a man. He pressed 
him, above all things, to seek at once 
some honorable and steady employ- 
ment, and meanwhile, and all the time, 
to catch at every opportunity and make 
every effort to improve his mind ; and 
wound up his advice by assuring him 
that honest industry is certain of its 
reward. 

'' And now, Robert," said he, as the 
latter was leaving the door, " the next 
time I hear from you, let me hear some- 
thing good. Above all things, gei out 
of ThUtU Patch r 

The Squire heard no reply, but had 
the satisfaction of seeing the boy blush 
again, and a great tear gather in his 
eye and fall upon his red cheeks; 
good signs— for sensitive * hearts are 
never strangers to the nobler virtues. 
And he knew, too, by the elastic step of 
the retiring youth, Uiat the little flame 
of ambition he had endeavored to 
kindle in him was already warming his 
heart The Squire resumed his seat in 
the quiet office, and .was soon lost in 
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the process of disentangling a quarrel 
of those old litigants, John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

A few dajs afterwards, the long pine 
bench before the yellow grocery of 
Captain Jones, which had been hacked 
out of shape by all the jack-knives in 
the village, was filled as usual with a 
company of loungers — those royal 
body-guards of the rumseller, who never 
desert their post, because commanded 
by that stern and inexorable old drill- 
officer, General Appetite. One of these 
old campaigners, who had fallen at 
many a well-fought battle, knocking 
the ashes from his pipe, turned toward 
the open door and bawled out: 

'^I say, Cap'nl where's Bob Lane, 
eh? I haven't seen him for a good 
spell. He was always here before me, 
momin's, catching flies on this 'ere 
bench." 

"I don't know. Colonel. Bob has 
been missing some time, and old Lane 
was down here yesterday asking about 
him, and said he hadn't seen him around 
Thistle Patch for a'most a week, and 
that the old woman was afeared the 
cows had eat him up." 

This expression of maudlin wit and 
maternal affection raised a loud laugh 
among the motley group, after which 
a general speculation was indulged in 
as to Bob's probable fate, mingled with 
various moral reflections touching the 
degeneracy of the rising generation. 

But where is Bob, sure enough? Let 
ns see. The kind and earnest sympathy 
of Squire Fessenden had seized fast 
hold of the heart of our ragged hero. 
Every word became indented in his 
memory; and when he left the office 
door his breast was in a tumult of grati- 
tude, ambition, and pride. Before, he 
had always slept ; now he was awake 1 
A gleam of aspiration had shot through 
and through him, and he became a liv- 
ing soul. 

'^ The prudent man foreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself." So did Bob. 


"Break away from ThUiU Patch /" still 
rung in his ears, and he knew that this 
was his only safety. His will was aroused, 
his purpose formed ; and from the door 
of the lawyer's office he went straight 
to its execution. Little did the young 
disciple of Coke know the magnitude of 
his day's work. He that saves a man 
is greater than he that destroys em- 
pires. 

Bob paid his last visit to Thistle 
Patch ; but it was a short one. With a 
bitter emotion of mingled love, pity 
and regret, he glanced a silent adieu at 
his dozing parents, and making up a 
bundle of scanty clothing, was the 
next moment on the highway. Un- 
der the first impulse of his new and 
powerful resolution, he made rapid 
progress in his journey, and had meas- 
ured off many miles before he became 
aware that his limbs, which had kept 
pace with his busy thoughts, began to 
tire. Seating himself in the shade of 
a solitary spruce, which stood like the 
Qood Samaritan by the wayside, he 
endeavored to mature some plan for his 
future course. But ignorant of the 
world, and already far beyond the 
bounds of his former journeyings, he 
could do no more than confirm his 
resolve to do something, and bravely to 
resist all doubts and misgivings, which, 
like foot-pads, already threatened to 
assail him and rob him of his good 
intents. This was his second triumph, 
and no unimportant one. Many a man, 
well started on the high road of reform, 
has been knocked down by a doubt 
before reaching the first mile-stone. 

Resuming his walk, he Qon tinned his 
course towards Portland, which he 
knew by hearsay was a large town, and 
therefore, he reasoned, likely to afford 
him some immediate employment, suf- 
ficient to supply his imoiediate wants 
and give him time to think. 

The last rays of the setting sun were 
tinging the playful waves of Casco — 
that incomparable bay, besprinkled 
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with its Telvet isles — and were bathing 
the city spires with a gilding of fire, as 
our hero of Thistle Patch, doubling the 
eastern extremity of Back Gove, en- 
tered the suburbs and halted on Ob- 
servatory Hill, awed by his first view 
of the boundless ocean, and astonished 
at the multitude of buildings that lay 
spread out like a map beneath his eye. 
For a loQg time he was held in silent 
thought, looking back at the weary way 
behind him, and turning anon to the 
wilderness of men and expanse of 
water before him. Behind was igno- 
miny; before was mystery. Many an 
anxious eye had been strained over 
the perilous deep from that hill-top, 
but none, perhaps, had ever been so 
anxious; for poor Bob was trying to 
scan the ocean of life, and that, too, 
with the naked eye — for experience had 
supplied him with no telescope to bring 
the distant near. 

Arousing himself at length, he ran 
down the hill and made his way into 
the city ; for he had a purpose formed^ 
and his solicitude was somewhat re- 
lieved. In casting about him to ascer- 
tain what he was qualified to do, he had 
almost concluded that h3 was fit for 
nothinj, till he happened to remember 
that among ether *' chores" which he 
had occasionaMy done around the coun- 
try tavern at home, he had acquired 
some skill in the care of horses. His 
eye, therefore, was on the watch for a 
stable as he traversed the middle of the 
paved streets, and soon falling in with 
one, he at once inquired for the land- 
lord, and accosted him with the ques- 
tion, somewhat timidly put : 

'< Do you want a boy to work in your 
stable ?" 

'' No I" was the emphatic, and ready 
answer. 

Bob started on ; his heart threatened 
to sink, but he caught it and held it up, 
and began to whistle a tune to help his 
spirits ; but, with the dawning of good 
practical sense, he checked himself, for 


fear it might not be proper to whistle 
in the faces of so many grave-looking 
people as he met. 

Concluding that his repulse might 
have arisen from his timid air, he re- 
solved to assume a little more confi- 
dence in his next effort Putting on a 
boldness which he thought prodigious, 
but, in spite of himself, tempered with 
just diffidence enough to make his air 
modest and attractive to a businesa 
man, his second application, on the 
same strebt, was promptly and favorably 
answered. 

*^ I am looking for employment as a 
hostler, sir; do you want me, sir?^ 

'' Yes. Here, Rodney, set this young' 
man to work.'' 

The chief groom, in a jockey cap, 
striped neck-cloth and scarlet vest, with 
a dignity becoming his station, led Bob 
back to the yard of a large livery stable, 
and set before him the job of oiling 
harnesses, which, as it was now near 
dusk, he was to commence the next 
morning. 

After supper, and while weary and 
waiting for an invitation to bed, he was 
met by Rodney and told to ibllow hioi. 
He led hi n to a come* of tL? stable 
loft, rnd po.'nting 1) a diity pall '.t, told 
him that wai his bkl-chanber, aid the 
largest if not the finest in the city. 
Bob was glad to deposit his weary limba 
anywhere, and in five minutes was fi^t 
asleep, soothed by the monotonous lol- 
laby of fifty horses grinding at their 
oats. 

The harnesses were buckled on his 
mind, and he was awake at daylight 
and at his task before any body else 
was stirring ; an indication of " smart- 
ness " which installed him at once in 
the very upper story of Rodney'a 
esteem. But virtue must have ita 
trials, because virtue will have enemies ; 
and Bob soon found that in the little 
empire of a stable, as in most other 
commonwealths, good principles reside 
with the minority. The first day of hia 
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services was a day of intolerable vexa- 
tions. His low-minded companions, 
prompted partly by a love of mischief, 
and partly by envy at the discovery of 
certain qaalities in the novice that 
threatened to ontshine them, spared no 
ingennity in their efforts to irritate and 
annoy him. 

When Bob threw himself upon his 
hnmble pallet that night, it was with a 
heart full of disappointment and grief. 
He conld not understand why his good 
intentions and his efforts to please 
should be recompensed with nothing 
but corses and craelty. As he lay 
awake, silently bemoaning his lonely 
and seemingly hopeless condition, his 
thoughts reverted to home; and that 
''sickness" which, like the mumps and 
the measles, is fated at some time or 
other to seize on every child of Adam, 
and which, unlike all other diseases, is 
proof against the whole catalogue of 
materia mediea, now seized upon Bob 
in all its virulence, attended with its un- 
mistakable diagnostic of tears. Oor 
childbood's home I Who shall measure 
the magnitude of its influence upon the 
heart? 

Our young hero, after pouring out his 
libation of tears — that inevitable offer- 
ing of the young, demanded by for- 
saken household gods — recovered his 
calmness and put on again a manly 
heart His exodus from Thistle Patch, 
though sudden, was not rash, but was 
prompted by a firmness of purpose not 
to be overcome by the first obstacle in 
his career. So, like a true philosopher, 
he set about devising some efficient 
remedy for his troubles. His first im- 
pulse was to leave his present situation 
and seek another more congenial. But 
a moment's reflection told him that the 
experiment would be one of doubtful 
aaccessy and what he might gain from 
the change in some respects he might 
lose in others. With a wisdom, there- 
fore, the loftiness of which he did not 
then oompreheud| he formed the de- 


termination, from that time onward, to 
face trouble and not to flee from it ; to 
overcome itiirith patience and not vio- 
lence. In short, he had arrived, without 
knowing it, at the very summit of ethi- 
cal science — ^the principle of endurance. 
From one manly resolution, promptly 
carried out and adhered to, there sprung 
in the young man's mind, by a sort of 
necessary sequence, a whole code of 
life-rules; and though elaborated in a 
stable, more likely to prove effectual, 
because born of exigency, than all the 
ready-made and artificial maxims of 
the schools. Thus does one good 
thought lead to another. The virtues, 
like the graces, are always in a cluster, 
and when a man heartily shakes hands 
with one, he is smiled upon by the 
whole group. One good principle well 
planted in the heart never grows alone ; 
but, like the Banyan tree, re-shoots and 
expands and multiplies, covering the 
ground with its sweets fruits and filling 
the air with its fragrance, while a thou- 
sand joys, like a flock of singing birds, 
make their nests in the branches 
thereof. 

Before Bob fell asleep that night he 
fixed upon four rules of action, which 
he resolved should be the guiding prin- 
ciples of his life. First : He would be 
kind-hearted to everybody. Second: 
He would be strictly honest. Third: 
He would mind his own business. 
Fourth: He would work hard. Four 
solid corner-stones for a substantial 
character; for practical kindness devel- 
opes the generous affections, honesty 
promotes self-respect, toleration pre^ 
serves candor, and industry is an un- 
failing fountain of contentment. Four 
sure sources of social happiness; for 
kindness attracts friends, honesty wins 
them, forbearance secures them, and 
industry prevents dependence on them. 
Our young philosopher thought he had 
done a great day's work in renovating 
half a dozen harnesses; but he had 
done a greater night's work in laying 
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this strong underpinning of futare suc- 
cess. 

Two yean after this, three men were 
walking in company along the hand- 
some streets of a central village of 
Massachusetts. One was tall, neatly 
dressed, with a scholastic profile and 
thoughtful eye ; and being, with a hur- 
ried air, a step or two in advance of the 
others, showed that he was in haste to 
accomplish the business that evidently 
for a time occupied the attention of the 
three. The next was a large, heavy- 
molded, sedate-looking man, with the 
air of one who never starts till^ he is 
obliged to, and who never turns back 
after he starts. The third was a 
short, florid-faced individual, whose 
restless eye and active muscles would 
rank him at once among the wide- 
awakes. The trio were, respectively, 
the doctor, the minister, and the prin- 
cipal merchant of the village. 

Arriving at a large brick building on 
the corner of a business street, the 
nimble merchant led the way up an out- 
side flight of stairs, and escorted his 
colleagues into a large and pleasant 
room known as the ''Selectmen's ofSce," 
but plentifully bestrewn with dust and 
cobwebs. Those worthy Ephori of 
New England towns have seldom occa- 
sion for frequent sessions, the township 
machinery being so old and simple and 
perfect as to run most of the time by 
itself. Their office, therefore, is a kind 
of general resort for all sorts of com- 
mittee men who are in any way con- 
nected with the public business. 

The gentlemen who had just entered 
and were busy brushing the dust from 
a few chairs scattered about the room, 
were the honorable Board of School 
Examiners for the township, and were 
meeting for the first time after their 
election. Notice had been given in the 
village paper that on that day and hour 
the committee would meet any persons 
who proposed to engage in teaching for 


the ensuing winter, and make investiga- 
tion into their qualifications. About a 
dozen applicants — young men and 
women — were soon in attendance, 
seated on a long dusty bench that had 
been hauled up from the farther end of 
the room and placed at a convenient 
proximity to the honorable Board. 

It was soon arranged that, on the 
principle of adaptation, the merchant 
should conduct the examination in 
arithmetic, the minister in grammar, 
and the doctor in geography and mis- 
cellaneous matters. When all was read j, 
the little merchant, who was to cona- 
mence the attack, discovered, as usual 
in such cases, that they were unpro- 
vided with telct-books. But each ex- 
aminer, confident that he was well 
versed in his own department, decided 
that books were not necessary, much to 
the alarm of some novices on the lon^ 
bench, who expected to be examined 
by the stereotype questions at the bot- 
tom of the page, the answers to which 
they had at their tongues' ends. 

Great were their dismay and perplex- 
ity, therefore, at the odd questions in 
arithmetic popped rapidly at them bj 
the little merchant, drawn chiefly from 
his own department of trade, and such 
as neither Davies nor Colbum ever 
dreamed of. The minister, too, caused 
them embarrassment by calling the 
parts of speech by names they had 
never heard before; while the doctor, 
who seemed to have a special affection 
for mountains and islands, kept them 
climbing and swimming till they had 
circumnavigated the globe more times 
than old Captain Cook. 

The candidates had nearly all been 
overhauled, and the name of the last on 
the bench was called, when the door 
opened and turned the attention of the 
company to a young man who made his 
way rather timidly across the echoing 
room toward the comer occupied by the 
examiners. He was neatly enough 
dressed, but not in the finest doth. 
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boots were of stoat cowhide, and his 
cap of seal-skin. He approached with 
the air of one somewhat embarrassed, 
yet bent on his errand. Bringing him- 
self to a resolute stand, he asked in a 
strong voice, a good deal loader than 
necessary : 

^'Are schoolmasters examined here, 
to-day?" 

He was answered in the affirmatiye, 
and motioned to a seat on the long 
bench. The candidate in hand was 
soon dispatched, and all eyes were 
tarned with cariosity on the new-comer, 
who was basy with an old and well- 
worn book which he had drawn from 
his coat pocket. He was a stranger to 
all ; but we recognize in him oar old 
friend Bob, who in the past two years 
had managed, at early and late hoars, 
to pick ap a good deal of learning, 
aided by a few months of schooling. 

The minister tamed to him and said : 

'' Do yon propose to be examined for 
a teacher's certificate 7" 

« Yes, sir." 

'^Didyoneyer keep school?" asked 
the merchant. 

" No, sir." 

'^ Have yoa engaged one ?" asked the 
doctor. 

^ Yes, sir ; at the Oak Corners." 

The committee exchanged looks of 
sarprise, for the Oak Corners was one 
of the largest and most important 
schools in the whole town; and the 
rough specimen before them did not 
seem like sach a man as Esqaire Os- 
good, the agent, and the most intelligent 
and critical man in the district, wonld 
be likely to select. 

Howeyer, the candidate was fairly 
before them, and their dnty was plain, 
and they proceeded at once with the ex- 
amination, which, as might be expected, 
was annsually critical. Bat Bob was 
not the man to pat himself in a position 
for which he was nnprepared, and he 
snstained the test withoat any flinching 
or tripping. 


After the committee had gone throagh 
with the asaal routine of questions, the 
merchant, disposed to be a little quia- 
eical toward the candidate, asked the 
old question : 

'^ If a hundred weight of beef were 
worth ten dollars, what would a whole 
ox come to ?" 

"Come to his fodder," replied Bob, 
who, though not lacking in reverence, 
was yet sensitive to ridicule. 

The doctor, enjoying the repartee, 
ventured what he considered a witty 
question in his department, and asked : 

" How long is the North Pole ?" 

"About half as long as a doctor's 
bill," was the reply. 

The clergyman, who, strange to say, 
always relished a good joke, came in for 
his turn by inquiring : 

" If a school boy, when questioned, 
should give you impertinent answers, 
what would you think to be a proper 
punishment?" 

"Have him examined by a school 
committee, sir." 

Afler exchanging half comical 
glances at each other, as if in doubt to 
which side of the house the joke be- 
longed, the committee held a side con- 
sultation, and voted a full certificate of 
qualifications, authorizing Mr. Robert 
Lane to teach in any school-district of 
the town. 

The successful candidate, happy over 
the issue of the ordeal so much dreaded 
by young teachers, took up his march 
with an elastic step for the Oak Cor- 
ners. Who that has ever had practice 
in common school instruction will fail 
to understand the novel and odd ex- 
periences the teacher undergoes in in- 
troducing himself, a stranger, to a pro- 
miscuous crowd of strange children and 
youth, among whom the scene of his 
labors happens to be cast 

There is, perhaps, no situation in life 
where a person finds himself more com- 
pletely drawn into the very focus of 
curiosity. The frogs, sitting in a row 
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at the edge of the pond, waiting for 
their king from Jupiter, were not a 
more curious and critical folk than a 
school-house full of boys and girls im- 
patiently awaiting the arrival of a new 
master. 

With a disposition to put themselves 
in becoming order for the exciting re- 
ception, the pupils at Oak Corners, at 
their first glimpse of the teacher turn- 
ing the distant bend of the road, all ran 
to the seats they had chosen, with the 
common understanding that the master's 
first impressions of their propriety 
and good manners should be excellent. 
But it was a task beyond the powers of 
juvenile capacity. The hands wouldn't 
stay folded; the feet wouldn't keep 
still; heads would turn; smiles would 
steal out sideways ; smiles are the seed 
of laughter; laughter is cumulative and 
contagious, and at length burst ont 
from the roguish, swelling face of a 
little girl on a little seat, setting fire to 
the whole magazine of explosive spirits 
just in time to greet the teacher as he 
entered the door. In doubt as to the 
significance of this boisterous introduc- 
tion, Bob's face took the hue of a boiled 
lobster; but he walked straight to his 
appropriate place and took the chair 
waiting for him. 

The hilarity subsided as suddenly aa 
it had risen, and then began that exam- 
ination of the teacher, which is always 
more sharp and critical, and often more 
accurate, than any previous investigation 
by school boards or supervisors, even 
though they be all doctorated and spec- 
tacled gentlemen. Give me a smart 
8chool-boy for a jndge of human na- 
ture. His scale of criticism is gradu- 
ated to the thousandth part of an inch, 
and he seldom mistakes in his measure- 
ments. His conclusions are not reached 
by reasonings, but by intuition. In 
fiftct, he works the great problem by 
animal instinct, which, in its sphere, is 
far above reason. He watches little 
things ; performs analysis and synthesis 


on every motion, every look, every tone 
of the teacher. He weighs and marks 
and lays away all those undefined and 
imponderable things about the man, 
and that make the man, which older 
people entirely overlook. While thej 
are scraping the shell, he has tasted 
the nut. His is the sucking period 
of the judgment. He will absorb 
and digest all the juices of a char- 
acter, while older people are trying to 
carve and disjoint it with the knives 
and forks of technical criticism. 

An aid-de-camp of Marshal Ney once 
told the writer that Bonaparte never 
put any dependence on the first fire of 
his troops, owing to the nervousness in- 
cident to the opening of a battle. The 
first day of a school is of no use iu the 
way of book-study. It is the boys' day 
for examining the teacher ; and the in- 
vestigation is thorough, acute and final. 
The jury has no occasion for a night 
session, for every boy has his verdict 
made up before sunset, and seldom de- 
viates from the law and testimony of 
common sense. It is not a scrutiny of 
his scholarship nor attainments, but of 
that which a school committee never 
reach — his disposition, mental calibre^ 
administrative talent, and that other 
thing which no dictionary has yet been 
able to define, tact. And this first day of 
school, though he may not know it, usu- 
ally settles the question of the teaeher^s 
good or ill success. Bob, bringing to his 
aid his well-trained habits of self-com- 
mand and sound sense, soon made him- 
self at home in his new sphere, for which 
he had for two years been ambitiously 
training himself, and was now as ambi- 
tiously determined to fill with success 
and honor. By earnest work, judicious 
disciplinCi and kindly deportment, he 
was not long in getting command, 
not only of the minds, but of the hearts 
of his pupils. And when this conquest 
was made, he found little need of the 
outward machinery of government. 

The winter wore rapidly away. The 
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best of understanding existed between 
teacher and pupils ; fine progress was 
made in all the studies ; and, in short, 
Bob*s first experiment in school-keep- 
ing was a happj one. But the satisfac- 
tion of having done his work well was 
not the only satisfaction that the young 
teacher carried away with him, when he 
left the scene of his winter's labors. 

In one of the back seats of the 
school-house, close up in the comer, 
behind a little pile of neatly covered 
books, consisting of a Reader, a Spell- 
ing-Book, an Arithmetic, a Geo^n^phy, 
a Grammar, and a Primary Algebra, 
sat and studied with great diffidence, 
through the term, Bob's best scholar, a 
girl of seventeen and a half years. She 
was active, intelligent, witty, amiable, 
generous-hearted, and homely. Na- 
tnre, in embellishing her heart with the 
richest of treasures, had forgotten to 
put the finishing touches of beauty on 
her face. But a warm fire shines just 
as cheerfully from the chinks of a log 
cabin as from the gilded windows of a 
palace. 

Mary Ladd, with her noble disposi- 
tion, enjoyed that happy condition of 
heart which Plato so earnestly desired 
when he went into the temple of Jupiter 
and prayed, '^Oh, make me beautiful 
within I" The asealous young teacher, 
imperceptibly, without plan or design, 
or the calculation of possible conse- 
quences, found himself growing unusu- 
aUy interested in the young lady's pro- 
gress — so much so as to make frequent 
visits to her desk necessary, and prof- 
fers of aid more frequent perhaps than ' 
her real difficulties demanded. The 
sharp eyes of the other scholars dis- 
covered the fact before the honest heart 
of Bob itself was half conscious of it ; 
and he was not fully awakened to the 
real state of the case till he was indi- 
rectly but rudely made aware of it by a 
gpiteful speech from an ignorant, idle 
girl, with a beautiful face, who sat oppo- 
site. In short, the fiict must be ad- 


mitted and confessed that Bob had 
committed the folly of falling in love 
with one of his own pupils ; but, if folly 
it was, the event was destined to add a 
new impulse to his ambition and give a 
new spur to his energies. 

After finishing his engagement in the 
school, and receiving the small sum 
of money which was due him for 
his winter's work, he began to cast 
about him for some plan of future em- 
ployment which should have the prom- 
ise and advantages of permanency. 
Hitherto, since he had launched himself 
upon the world, he had, from time to 
time, been catching at the nearest sup- 
ports, doing whatever first came to 
hand. This habit afforded him an ex- 
cellent training in industry, but was 
leading him along in a sort of aimless 
life, without the stimulus of a grand 
and noble purpose, well defined, and to 
which he could bend all his talents and 
all his activities. This want he had 
now become sufficiently wise to see and 
feel in all its force ; he was tired of 
being, as it were, everybody's servant, 
and he felt within him those stirring 
energies which convinced him that he 
was capable of striking out a manly 
and independent course. He surveyed 
with deliberate and careful reflection 
the whole field of business enterprises, 
faithfully measuring and comparing his 
capacities with what he supposed were 
the demands of each. One after an- 
other was dismissed from his thoughts, 
as he decided them to be beyond the 
reach of his qualifications. He felt 
that his general education was too 
meagre to hope for success in any 
of the professions which are called 
'' learned," and his plan became finally 
reduced to a choice between some me- 
chanical trade and a mercantile occupa- 
tion — which, he would leave for after 
reflection and circumstances to decide. 
With this much of purpose before him, 
he left the Oak Corners at the opening 
of spring, and, traveling to the northern 
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part of New York, mode an engage- 
ment with a farmer to work for an in- 
definite period, that whenever a way 
was open for a favorable change he 
might be ready to secure it. 

Meanwhile, affairs at his childhood's 
home remained almost unchanged. 
Thistle Patch was Thistle Patch still. 
The confirmed vice of its unhappy 
tenants stood in the way of all industry 
and improvement ; and where clean and 
thrifty vegetation should have abounded, 
and esculent herbs and golden grain 
should have yielded their manifest fruit, 
and cultivated flowers given tribute of 
beauty and fragrance, the laink thistle, 
year after year, still grew and decayed 
and scattered its baneful seeds. Squire 
Fessenden, experiencing the success in 
his profession which his industry and 
faithfulness merited, was rapidly rising 
in rank and in the esteem of the widen- 
ing circle of his clients and acquaint- 
ances, fhe sign of the old tavern had 
been retouched with paint, a little red- 
der if possible than the original, and 
its outside benches were still filled with 
idle tipplers, though here and there a 
few were missing — fallen* like rotten 
apples before the harvest. 

Bob, during the many months that 
had passed since his desperate exodus 
from Thistle Patch, had held no com- 
munication with home. He was not 
ready for that. The obj ect that prompted 
his departure was not yet secured. The 
strong words of advice that fell from 
the lips of the Squire were yet ringing 
in his ears, and had lost none of their 
influence. He was determined never to 
go back, nor open communication with 
the unhappy associations of his boyhood, 
till he could do it so changed in char- 
acter and condition as to command uni- 
versal respect The ripple of excite- 
ment which followed his sudden disap- 
pearance had quickly subsided, and he 
was already nearly forgotten. There 
was one, however, who had not forgotten 
him, but who. had thoughts for him 


almost daily. This was the good Squire, 
who had correctly coupled with his de- 
parture the belief that he had gone 
forth with a purpose so good, and a will 
so firm, that he would not fail of an 
honorable success. He had full faith 
that Bob would cut a straight path 
through the wilderness ; and the young 
man's long silence, instead of discour- 
aging, confirmed his faith. 

On a still and sunny October after- 
noon, Mr. Stowe, of the firm of Stowe, 
Talbot and Co., of New Orleans, while 
sitting in his counting-room, was ac- 
costed by a young man, who inquired 
if he could give him employment of any 
kind in his establishment. The mer- 
chant, noticing the neat dress and intel- 
ligent look of the applicant, was a little 
surprised to hear him inquire for em- 
ployment of ''any kind," as young men 
usually have a choice as to their posi- 
tions, and are apt to be a little fastidious 
about them. The stranger's general 
appearance and cheerful face did not 
warrant the supposition that he was in 
a pecuniary strait, and therefore ready 
to do any thing for relief; and the mer- 
chant, a little at a loss how to answer 
him, and having a curiosity to know 
something about him, replied, more by 
way of a test than as a serious pro- 
posal : 

''We have no vacancy in our house at 
present, excepting that of porter. We 
want an additional porter; you can 
have that position." 

To the surprise of the merchant, the 
young man replied : 

"I thank you, sir. When shall I 
come ?" 

"Come at once," was the business- 
like reply, and Bob, for we have recog- 
nized him by his voice, rapidly retired, 
and in an hour reappeared and pre- 
sented himself to the merchant, dressed 
in a suit adapted to his new duties, and 
reported himself ready for work. The 
merchant, not to be outdone in prompt- 
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ness, set him at once to the task of re* 
moFing some heavy barrels and boxes, 
for what purpose he hardly knew him- 
self. 

Our hero, with his increasing intelli- 
gence and growing knowledge of men, 
had given way somewhat to an adven- 
turous spirit, and having pretty fully 
decided to devote himself to merchan- 
dise, determined to plant himself in 
some great commercial city and take 
his chances. Having a favorable op- 
portunity of conveyance to New Or- 
leans, without much expense, he fixed 
upon that point as the scene of his 
grand experiment. It required no 
small degree of pluck and self-reliance 
to fiftce the many difficulties and perils 
which he plainly saw in the path before 
him ; but he called to mind the admi- 
rable code of rules he had elaborated in 
the stable-loft so long ago, and from 
which he had never yet swerved, and 
convinced himself that principles which 
had already proved to him so valuable 
must be good in any latitude. He had 
learned, among other good things, not 
to be in a hurry. This was really one 
of the effects of his habits of industry; 
for the most industrious always have 
the most leisure, and therefore have not 
so much need of haste. In his desire 
to do every thing thoroughly, he was 
glad of an opportunity to begin in the 
lowest department of his mercantile 
career, in order that his knowledge of 
the business might be the more com- 
plete. This fact made him both con- 
tented and faithful in his duties. 

For several months he had given 
himself earnestly to his work, with an 
observant and watchful eye, learning 
many things of value in the business 
outside of his particular sphere, and 
losing no opportunity, in whatever way 
he could, of advancing the interests of 
his employers. Such a course could 
not escape the notice of their vigilant 
eye. Indeed, Mr. Stowe, the leading 
member of the firm, had been from the 


beginning much interested in the young 
man's deportment, though he had said 
nothing to others. One morning, how- 
ever, when the members of the firm 
were together, Mr. Stowe asked : 

'' Do you know that we have a young 
man among the barrels in the warehouse 
whose capacities are far above his sta- 
tion, and who deserves promotion ?" 

The others replied that his excellent 
habits had attracted their attention, 
but they inquired : 

" Is his education equal to his indus- 
try ?" 

It was agreed that Mr. Stowe should 
make investigation on this point, and 
if satisfactory, that a clerkship recently 
made vacant should be offered him. 
To the surprise and gratification of Mr. 
Stowe he found Bob amply qualified 
for the position, and much pleased at 
the prospect of promotion. 

Applying his stable principles and 
wonted industry to his new duties, he 
soon became master of them, and from 
his more favorable position was enabled 
to add much to his knowledge of busi- 
ness by an alert observation of all that 
was going on around him. With his 
growing skill, he made equal progress 
in the confidence and esteem of his 
employers. In this way he soon made 
himself a necessity to them. ''We 
couldn't do without him," was their fre: 
quent remark. And when a young man 
in any business arrives at this point, 
his success is certain; he begins to 
have an influence that is controlling, 
and becomes a leader instead of a fol- 
lower, and there will always be a place 
for him. 

The progress of Bob— or Mr. Lane, 
as we should now call him, since he has 
turned from boy to man— was rapid in 
his knowledge of business, and he was 
always promoted whenever a vacancy 
occurred above him, till the fourth year 
of his engagement, when he reached 
the highest grade, and occupied that 
important position usually denominated 
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the "confidential clerkslup." Indeed, 
for some time preyionSi no small part of 
the most important transactions of the 
house had been committed entirely tj 
his care ; and his management had 
always justified the trast. He had 
not forgotten, in his devotion to busi- 
ness, his favorite school-girl awaj off at 
the Oak Corners, for she had already 
been for two years his household com- 
panion. 

At the close of the sixth year of his 
faithful and acceptable connection with 
the firm, he communicated to them his 
intention of leaving their establishment 
and commencing business in his own 
name. The firm regretted his resigna- 
tion, but approved his course ; and, in a 
note signed by each member, testified 
their high esteem for his character 
and business talent, and cordially 
authorized him to use the credit of 
the house to aid him in his new en- 
terprise. This generous offer, together 
with the little capital he had been able 
to save from his liberal salary, and the 
large acquaintance he had acquired 
among commercial men^ gave him ex- 
cellent facilities for his undertaking. 
And Providence seemed to be in haste 
to reward him for the honorable and 
upright principles he had practiced 
while in the service of others ; for, im- 
mediately on leaving the old firm, mak- 
ing a trip up the river to Baton Rouge, 
he bought a large consignment of cot- 
ton, which, by one of those fluctuations 
frequent in trade, advanced largely on 
his hands, and returned to him a net 
profit of forty thousand dollars. A 
transaction in sugar, a few months 
afterwards, by a similar good fortune, 
added to his gains an almost equal 
amount. With the handsome capital 
now in his possession he laid the foun- 
dation of a large business, which he con- 
tinued for many years with uninter- 
rupted success. 

Wearying at last of protracted toil, 
and in possession of an ample fortune^ 


he retired from active business and 
changed his residence to Cincinnati. 
And now he was ready to revisit Thistle 
Patch ; and his parents, who, though so 
long unseen, had been often remem- 
bered and aided by him for many years 
— old, but reformed in habits, were soon 
to welcome with heartfelt greetings a 
son whose noble life and dutiful affec- 
tion had reclaimed them from a condi- 
tion worse than poverty. 

Sitting in a handsome Office on Ex- 
change street, in Portland, surrounded 
by a large library, on shelves not of un- 
painted pine, was an old gentleman, 
with portly presence and benevolent 
visage, reading his morning newspaper. 
The door opened, and a stranger, pos' 
sessed of a pleasing countenance, en- 
tered, and with the ease of a man of the 
world took a chair beside the other. A 
fbw courteous and commonplace re- 
marks were interchanged, when the 
stranger, looking around the room, 
said: 

'* Your office. Squire, has been much 
enlarged and improved since I was in it 
last" 

The old gentleman looked at him 
with surprise, not knowing what to 
reply, as he had occupied the same 
office unchanged for the last twenty 
years. The stranger, noticing his 
embarrassment, added, in a low, earnest 
tone: 

"Above aU things f break away from 
Thistle PatchI" 

There was a moment of silence, each 
looking the other in the eye, when the 
Squire jumped from his chair and caught 
the stranger's hand, exclaiming with a 
tremulous voice : 

" Oh, Bob I Bob I I knew it would be 
so I I knew you would be back in the 
evening, bringing your sheaves with 
you I" 

The meeting of the once poor boy, in 
a condition of life now so changed, as 
may well be imagined, was one of thrill 
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ing gratification to Sqaire Fessendeiii 
then better and more widely known as 
Qeoeral Fessenden. Haying ontgrown 
the contracted limits of his profession 
in the small Tillage of New Gloncester, 
he had many years before removed to 
Portland) where he soon acquired a 
standing in the first rank at the bar. 
Following the promptings of his actiyely 
beneTolent spiriti he had endeared him- 
self to the people of the whole State by 
his faithful and fearless advocacy of 
every righteous reform— a spirit which 
in a large measure seems to have been 
transmitted to his oldest son, William 
Pitt, so long a leading member of the 
National Senate, and but recently de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Lane, after a protracted and in- 
teresting visit to the scenes of his boy- 
hood home, returned to Cincinnati ; not 
to maintain a life of indolent ease^ but 
with a sincere desire, as far as his means 
and ability would admit, to do good to 
others. His own good fortune had 
been the fruit of personal benevolence, 
and he felt a conscientious obligation to 


repay the debt as many fold as possible. 
And as his wealth had been acquired 
in the exercise of the noblest principles, 
he presented the rare spectacle of a 
rich man with a heart untouched by 
avarice. 

Not wishing to squander his benevo- 
lence in trivial and injudicious ways, 
but to make it both practical and per- 
manent, and remembering the disadvan- 
tages he had suffered for want of a cor- 
rect early training, he resolved to do 
something for the education of indigent 
young men. Afler consultation with 
men of practical wisdom, he finally set 
apart a liberal fund for the establish- 
ment of an institution of learning near 
Cincinnati; which institution has now 
been for some years the pride of that 
city. 

Thus, in this interesting career of 
Robert Lane, the neglected boy of 
Thistle Patch, we find not only much 
incidental instruction, but also the ori- 
gin and name of that noble institution, 
the ''Lane Theological Seminary." 


DEZZENZANO. 


BT H. D. JIVKIV8. 


"rvEZZENZANOI" There were 
U only three of us that got off the 
cars. Cook and Dean and I; and I 
verily believe that we three were a 
matter of surprise and wonderment to 
the porter of the Hotel Eoyal Meyer. 
We shook the hands of one or two 
friendly tourists, who were going 
through the grand tour in the order 
laid down in that Practical Guide-Book, 
^hich guarantees to show one ''all the 
continent in six months, at the least 
pOBsible expense.*' Then the train dis- 
appeared, as if by magic; and we, 


passing through the large station, 
stood alone in the silence and the soft 
light of early evening. 

I think we would have been content 
to have lighted our cigars, and to have 
sat down there beneath the the feathery 
locusts that line the avenue to the de- 
pot. There lay the village and there 
the lake and there the castle, and, 
sweeping far around to the right and 
behind us, there the storied field of 
Solferino. But the porter of the Royal 
Meyer thought otherwise. When he 
had stored our small luggage safisly in 
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his omnibiis he held the door open for 
VLB. No, I thank jon. If we might 
not sit beneath the locusts we would 
have nought else between us and the 
sky ; so up on the top we went. The 
driver clambered up after us. Then the 
long lash unwound, and, flinging itself 
out to right and left, exploded in a 
series of reports as if a whole paok of 
fire-crackers had been lighted above 
tbe horses' ears. The emaciated steeds 
roused themselves for a triumphal en- 
try, and rattled the dilapidated vehicle 
over the rough cobbles in a way that made 
us bounce like so many rubber balls. As 
we clattered beneath the walls of the 
castle. Cook, who was the linguist of 
the party, sought information. ** Cd^mej 
burr-r-r-r queato casteUof" After re- 
peating this two or three times, the 
driver answered, *' CaateUo antico," 
This reply being as satisfactory as the 
information of most guide-books, we 
relapsed into silence. 

If you are going to Italy, make a 
note of this : To begin any question, 
you have simply to begin with "C<5-m€," 
and to conclude, prefix the name of the 
thing at which you point with '' questoJ^ 
Ton may fill out between the two with 
any indistinguishable rumble. In this 
way you will pass for a scholar, and 
will be sure to receive answers more or 
less to the point. 

Whack I whack I whack I went the 
whip, redoubling its fury as we entered 
the narrow streets of the town. Big 
and little hurried door-and-window-ward 
to stare at the arrivals. Later in the 
evening, when we were out walking, 
some small boys followed us about with 
almost as much interest as if we had 
been monkeys. Presently, close upon 
the lake, we pulled up at the Royal 
Meyer. 

"Be sure and go to the Hotel Ca- 
Tour, at Milan," said some one to me 
when in Naples. We went, and found 
simply another Fifth Avenue or Sher* 
man House. If you want to see an 


out-and-out Italian hotel, go to the 
Royal Meyer at Dezzenzano. We buy 
a lot and build upon it; ihof build 
around it. An arched gate-way gives 
entrance from the street. The omni- 
bus drives into this courtyard, and 
there we dismount. At the right hand 
is the porter's lodge and the kitchen; 
in front of us — that is, opposite tl^ en- 
trance from the street — is the breakfast 
room; and in close proximity to said 
room are the stables, and on. the left 
are servants' quarters. All the ground- 
floors are laid in red, coarse brick* 
The second story has an uncovered gal- 
lery running all around it, reached bjr 
uncovered stairways. Here the village 
artist had disported himself in frescoes, 
painting unnecessary doors, partly 
opened by coy maidens ; and, if I re- 
member rightly, one fair damsel lean- 
ing from a window, listening to an 
imaginary serenade. There was a bay- 
loft somewhere in this second story; 
for we saw them one day unloading a 
cart here. We did not investigate the 
third story for fear of discovering a 
chicken-roost and pig-sty. The cham- 
bers and dining-room were floored with 
tiles, or laid in shining purple-concrete 
cement. 

Our landlord told us his first lie be- 
fore we had been in the house five 
minutes. ''When could we go up the 
lake ? " " No boat would leave in three 
days." The next morning when we 
rose for breakfast we saw one just leav- 
ing the pier. 

However, we were comfortably lodged 
in airy rooms, overlooking the ever- 
glorious Garda. There could many 
worse things have happened to us. 
We had a balcony overhanging the 
water and looking way up to the north, 
where the lake hid itself among the 
mountains. It was cool here all day, 
and we needed no other amusement for 
the first half-day than to sit with 
our cigars and watch the diminutive 
white-caps mimicking the ocean's surges. 
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Then we lighted fresh cigars over spec- 
ulations as to what might he seen 
among those hlae mist-enshrouded hills, 
were we only there. Now and then a 
guUy sweeping in slow curves above the 
waves, afforded sufficient subject for 
meditative watching; now a fishing- 
boaty tossing far out from shore, was 
followed by the eye through half an 
hoar of silence. 

In the course of the afternoon we 
were somehow seized with a desire 
for fishing. We called up the bottle- 
nosed garconj who was in all things the 
landlord's lieutenant. Not having a 
fishing-line or so much as a hook to 
point at, our Italian failed to be under- 
stood. This was nothing against our 
linguistic culture ; but only another ar- 
gument for the desirability of object- 
teaching. In an agony of despair the 
gareon disappeared, and presently in 
his place stood the landlord, bearing 
his gold-embroidered velvet cap in 
hand, and wreathing his mustache in a 
winning smile. "Would Messieurs 
communicate to him in French their 
desires?" Now, had he asked us 
whether our aunt had his silver pencil- 
case, we could have answered him 
promptly and to the point, from our 
study of Fasquelle^s Complete Method ; 
but here was a contingency for which 
that admirable text-book unfortunately 
made no provision. But just at the 
crisis. Cook, looking out of the win- 
dow, discovered several small boys with 
hooks and lines on the shelving bank. 
We left the hotel, and soon effected the 
purchase of the necessary articles, at a 
somewhat exorbitant rate. In the 
course of an hour Cook caught one 
small minnow, which he laid beside his 
pearl-handled knife. An unprincipled 
cat, however, soon ran off with the 
prize, and afterward made a desperate 
attempt upon the fishy-looking knife. 
It proving less palatable, was spared. 

On the second day we expected to see 
the town. But we found nothing in it 


except a fine roomy church, with mas- 
sive granite pillars. In the course of 
an hour we came to a fac-simile of this 
church, as we supposed; but a little 
investigation convinced us that the 
crooked streets had simply brought us 
back to the same building. We blun- 
dered into a chapel, and found some- 
thing above the altar covered by a cur- 
tain. This raised our curiosity. Sup- 
posing it to be some valuable work of 
art, we searched for the string whereby 
to move the curtain. Having found it, 
one pull, to our consternation, brought 
it tumbling down. We gave a glance 
at the doll Madonna, in a blue silk 
dress and tinsel crown, that it had shel- 
tered, and then left the place precipi- 
tously, leaving the priest and peasants 
to account for the disclosure as miracu- 
lously as they might choose. 

But the old castle above the village 
well repaid a visit. It is a noble en- 
closure, with ^reat towers and battle- 
mented turrets at the angles. It has a 
double court, wherein a small army 
might maneuver. The front is thickly 
matted with ivy; the gate-way orna- 
mented with a rude painting of the 
crucifixion. One could not help spec- 
ulating as to what deeds of violence 
here done had transformed the gate- 
way into a place of prayer. Ah, that 
sweet story of the cross, what other 
refuge do the centuries afford? what 
other scene has been painted over so 
many blood-stains? 

The walls of the old castle are cracked 
through and through, but are standing 
entire. There are some wretched dwell- 
ings within the courts, where peasant- 
women were feeding silk-worms. 

We went out and sat down upon the 
broad terrace before the central tower. 
Below lay Dezzenzano, as ragged but 
as picturesque as Murrillo's " Begga^ 
Boy." There had been a shovrer rolling 
past us from the west, whose edges 
hung brokenly over the town. Now it 
had veered a little, sweeping up the 
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lake to the nortli. The sun was half- 
way down bj this time, and fell aslant 
upon wave and shore. The water be- 
yond the town flushed under it from a 
blackish blue into the deepest and rich- 
est tint of purple, fleoked with white 
when the waves broke in foam. From 
the southeastern limit, near Peschiera, 
the low close-cut meadows of the 
promontory of Sermione were thrust 
through the purple waters; and, 
touched by the sun, the rounded cape 
glowed like a huge emerald, while 
above the purple of lake and green of 
shore, a full rainbow was hung on the 
silken curtain of the receding storm, 
spanning the whole from east to west; 
the deep blue-black mountains showing 
dimly through the colors of either end, 
fading away toward the center until 
lost in the misty storm that brooded 
over the northern half of Garda. When 
the evening . had brushed the colors 
away, we walked back to the hotel rev- 
erently, as from some Horeb where God 
had been unveiling his glory before our 
eyes. 

One aflernoon our mania for fishing 
returned. I mav as well confess that I 
was always the prime mover to these 
fiascos. Somehow I have always had 
an *' itching palm'' for rods and lines 
that Lo failu/e will cure for more than 
forty-eight hours. It was not difficult 
to persuade the other two that there 
must be fish in this lake, only waiting 
for the adventurous spirit to brave 
them. We spurned the petty minnow 
hooks of the previous attempt; and, 
securing a well-equipped boat, with a 
three hundred feet trolling -line, wa 
struck boldly for the deep water. A 
quarter of a mile out, over went the 
spoon. Determined to give the fish no 
excuse, I paid the line freely. But fate 
was against us. A squall struck the 
lake and tossed our boat up and down 
like a cork. A cross-wave unshipped 
an oar, another whisked the boat round 
like a weather-cock ; and then the line. 


getting foul of the rudder, raised it 
from its socket and sent it drifting help- 
lessly away. Something like an honr 
afterward we were helped, by a peasant, 
to a landing a mile or so from town. 
There was a bill against us at the hotel 
when we got there. 

After all, we found few things more 
enjoyable than simply strolling along 
the shore. The southern part of Garday 
unlike the northern* half, is set amid 
meadows and harvest-fields that roll 
prettily down to the water-line. Some- 
times we would bathe in the lake, pre- 
ferring the western side, where the bot- 
tom was shelving and pebbly. One 
could count the pebbles at an almost 
incredible depth. One day, as we were 
standing on the shore, skipping flat 
stones over its then unruffled surface, I 
picked up a piece of exquisitely varie- 
gated marble. It was almost the color 
of the choicest porphyry. It was flat on 
the sides, showing the work of saw and 
pumice. All the edges were worn 
round by long tumbling in the water. 
It was the sole relic of the old days 
when the aristocracy of the Roman 
Empire had iheir villas hereabcuU. 
Oi all thdt magaificence, this only viaa 
left —a bit of mar jleitwo inchetf sqnar 1 1 
I gave it to Dean, who lives upon tie 
Huddon, to write t. sermon on. 

The road running along the lake 
shore eastward toward Peschiera, where 
the Peace of '69 was signed, is modem, 
smooth, and in every respect admirable. 
We used to stray down this way at 
times, picking poppies and bachelor's- 
buttons out of the nnfenced wheat- 
fields. It was getting late in the week, 
and we knew that we must soon move 
on to Milan. To save our reputation 
for sanity we felt that we must go back 
to the noise, dust, confusion, nonsense 
and humbug of the great cities. We 
laid out a long walk for the evening 
preceding our departure from Dezsen- 
ssano. We started early and followed 

this eastern road for at least four miles. 
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We passed through two or three iril- 
lagesy built in the Italian way ; that is, 
each house is covered with stuccoj 
stands dose upon the street, joined 
upon either side by its neighbor, with- 
out so much as an alley between. No 
flowers, no grass, no trees, no breathing 
space — only a long crooked street be- 
tween, as it were, a continuous house 
on either side. 

It was well into dusk when we were 
returning through the village next to 
Dezzenzano. The usual silence was 
broken by the murmur of human 
voices. We found this to proceed from 
a little chapel, scarcely different in its 
exterior from the houses on either side. 
Lifting the quilted mat that did duty 
as a door, we uncovered our heads and 
entered. Nowhere had I seen the 
Roman service so impressive. The 
gorgeous pomps of St. Peter's on 
Easter Sunday did not so touch the 
heart. The chapel walls, bare and un- 
adorned, reflected no glory of art upon 
the worship. The altar, opposite the 
entrance, was^ surmounted by two or 
three cheap prints. A half-dozen can- 
dles of smoking tallow threw light upon 
more true worshipers, perhaps, than 
the six thousand wax tapers that light 
up the Pauline Chapel of the Vatican 
on Good Friday. Iliere was a young 

21 


priest ministering at the altar, whose 
voice and mien spoke of the felt pres- 
ence of the Deity. He was dressed 
with scrupulous care, but in inexpres- 
sive robes. When he bowed before the 
crucifix, so profound was the reverential 
expression of his face that one could 
scarce forbear an involuntary following 
of his example. On the steps leading 
up to the altar were picturesque groups 
of bare-footed boys, their garrulous 
clamor hushed into unstirring silence. 
Not even our entrance, which they ob- 
served, could provoke from them a 
whisper. Behind these, and filling up 
all the space to the door, knelt the 
whole village. The women, dressed in 
cheap cottons, wore colored handker- 
chief upon their heads. The men, in 
stout jackets of blue cotton and knee- 
breeches of the same, bowed their un- 
kempt heads and shaggy beards in un- 
feigned awe. 

We withdrew as quietly as we had 
entered, and finished our walk in a 
thoughtful silence — ^not sorry to bear 
away with us, as a finale to the scenes 
about Lake Garda, this one of the little 
chapel, wherein village curate and all 
his rude unlettered flock were together 
knelt in adoration of the God that gave 
fertility to these fields, beauty to this 
lake, and sublimity to these mountains. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY. 


BT WILLIAM CORKKAV. 


REMEMBERING Mr. Thackeray 
from early boyhood| both in Paris 
and at Onslow Square, London, and 
having had, through my family, intimate 
interconrse with the great novelist, it is 
with pleasure that I recall a few remi- 
niscences of his life. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was 
born at Calcutta, in the year 1811. 
His father, an officer in the Royal 
Engineers, died young. His mother, 
celebrated for her beauty, after hav- 
ing worn the weeds of widowhood for 
a reasonable time, intermarried with 
Major Garmichael Smith, of the Royal 
Bengal Army. So enervating is the 
climate of India, that all children of 
European descent, if their parents can 
afford it, are sent to Europe. Young 
Thackeray, therefore, to use his own 
words, '' was packed, bag and baggage, 
at seven years of age, on board of an 
Indiaman bound for England." He 
had hardly entered his teens, and hiddien 
his little red legs in a pair of panta- 
loons, before the relatives to whom he 
was consigned placed him at Charter- 
. House School. 

The system of fagging was then in 
~vogue, by which a boy in a lower class 
is forced to do menial services for an- 
other boy of a higher class ; and that 
system was enforced with an oriental 
despotism. No sooner, therefore, had 
young Thackeray become established 
in this community of two thousand 
boys, than he was seized, put up at 
auction, and knocked down to the high- 
est bidder, who was a recognized 
bully.. The services exacted were of 
the most menial and even cruel nature ; 
not merely such as blacking boots, dust- 


ing books, and brushing clothes — but 
the poor boy, of a cold winter's night, 
was often aroused at midnight and re- 
quired to get into his master's bed, and 
when a sufficient amount of heat had 
been abstracted from his own body to 
make the sheets comfortable, he was 
routed out and required to stand bare- 
footed, in his scant night-gown, and 
sing some lullaby, while the brutal bully 
took possession, and tucked himself up 
preparatory to dropping off in pleasant 
dreams ; and when the measured breath- 
ing of the sleeper indicated that he had 
attained to that blissful state, the poor 
boy would steal off shivering to his own 
bed. 

In the lapse of time, as the boy grew 
older and rose to the higher forms, he 
became possessed of a fag in his own 
right. But he manifested a merciful 
disposition ; and many a man in Eng- 
land, at this day, can recall how the 
small boya gathered around our hero 
and besought that they might occupy 
that relation. 

At eighteen, Thackeray was tall, mus- 
cular, remarkably handsome, and pos- 
sessed of an exuberance of animal 
spirits; and, at the same time, within 
that magnificent corporeal frame there 
dwelt a heart gentle as the d ove. There 
was a poor sickly boy, the fag of an 
overgrown bully, who had sought refuge 
in his room. His pale face, his stream- 
ing eyes, his hectic cough betokening 
an early death, all excited Thackeray's 
compassion, and he resolved to shield 
him at every hazard. The bully in- 
sisted on his rights, and, according to 
the code of faggism, Thackeray was 
compelled tQ return the fugitive or fight 
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it out He preferred the latter; and 
twenty years afterwards I had the 
pleasure of hearing the recital of the 
combat from the lips of the principals 
themselves. 

Every Englishman is a firm devotee to 
" Fistiana." The decisions of the um- 
pire are as irrevocable as those of the 
Lord Chancellor. The attendants on 
the "roped arena" embrace every 
class of society, from the highest to 
the lowest ; and even " Old Pam," as 
the late Prime Minister was called, 
loved to lay aside the cares of state 
and steal away to witness a fistic ex- 
hibition. 

On this particular occasion, the ex- 
citement ran high. The "big boys" 
were opposed \f) Thackeray, while the 
"young 'uns" hailed him as their 
champion. His opponent was the 
"cock" of the school. Both were 
athletes, and it was considered that 
the scales of victory were evenly 
poised. 

It was arranged that after school the 
champions should meet, stripped to the 
waist, and fight it out according to the 
code. The set-to was long and bloody. 
Afler several rounds, Thackeray dealt 
a heavy blow, but not recovering in 
time, his opponent smashed his nose and 
stretched him on the ground insensible. 
Thus the beauty of his face was forever 
disfigured, and this disfigUlration is per- 
petuated in his portraits. 

There is this, however, which shows 
the nobleness of Thackeray's character., 
With the man who had thus perma- 
nently disfigured his features, he culti- 
vated kindly relations. They became 
warm personal friends, and very often 
in after life were to be seen together. 
Even the Misses Thackeray never al- 
lowed a word or look to wound the feel- 
ings of one who had thus inflicted a 
permanent injury on their father. 

After leaving Charter-House School, 
he was entered a student at Cambridge 
College. It was here that he passed 


his twenty-first year, which was signal- 
ized by his inheritance of a fortune of 
£20,000. Thus easy in his circum- 
stances, with an abounding wit, and 
with a warm heart capable of embrac- 
ing the whole human race, Thackeray 
became the most recherche of com- 
panions. He was in a position, in his 
own estimation, to pay off the national 
debt. Dog-carts, horses, champagne, 
etc., were indulged in, and he found no 
difficulty in obtaining friends to share 
with him these luxuries. One especial 
friend persuaded him to invest in a par- 
ticular speculation, in which the results 
would be all the way from a hundred to 
a thousand fold ] but after the lapse of 
a few months Thackeray found himself 
stranded high and dry. He left college 
without taking a degree, gathered up 
the disjecta membra of his fortune, 
and resolved to travel. He passed 
through Europe and penetrated to parts 
of Asia, making drawing and painting 
his speciality, in which he flattered him- 
self that he was destined to excel, little 
aware that, with him, the pen was to 
prove mightier than the brush or pencil. 

He first wrote a series of articles for 
the " Times," on high art, in which, of 
course, a young man is supposed to 
have all the wisdom of the ancients, to 
say nothing of modern accretions. He 
then became a regular contributor to 
"Fraser^s Magazine,'* and, under the 
pseudonym of "Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh" and "George Fitz-Boodles," 
produced a variety of tales, criticisms, 
verses and sketches — a very olla-po- 
drida^ showing a vast range of wit, 
humor and pathos, in fact a perfect 
abandon of intellectual wealth. Then 
came traveling sketches of men and 
manners, embodied in the "Paris 
Sketch-book," followed by the "Irish 
Sketch-book," superadded to which 
was a highly characteristic account of a 
voyage to the East, entitled, "From 
Cornhill to Cairo." 

During this period of his gradually 
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growing repatation, his hand conld be 
frequently traced in the pages of 
Fraser, where his '' Men^s Wives," his 
"Yellowplush Papers," his "Shabby- 
Genteel Story," his "Great Hoggarty 
Diamond," and his "Luck of Barry 
Lyndon," successively appeared. 

The establishment of " Punch," how- 
ever, in 1841, afforded an appropriate 
sphere for the display of his peculiar 
talents. , Here appeared his " Snob 
Papers," his "Prize Novelists," and 
his "James's Diary," together with 
many ballads, alike excellent and ludi- 
crous, illustrated by his own penciL 

It was, however, the publication ^of 
his "Vanity Fair," (1846-8)— a work 
which was declined by several publish- 
ers — that advanced him to the front 
rank among modern novelists. To this 
succeeded in rapid succession other 
works which confirmed his fame — 
" Pendennis," " The Newcombes," 
"Phillip," "Esmond," and "Virgin- 
ians." Some of his principal charac- 
ters were taken from members of his 
own family. Thus, the good old 
Colonel Newcombe, whom everybody 
loves, " and whose gruff voice was the 
sweetest m^sic to the poor and afflicted," 
is none other than his step-father's 
brother — Lieutenant-General Charles 
Carmichael, of the Royal India Artil- 
lery. This character is first introduced 
in "Vanity Fair" as "Dobbin," the 
big, heavy, soft-headed dragoon, who is 
always doing some kind act in an out- 
landish manner. He is perpetuated ^as 
an old man in Colonel Newcombe, the 
Gt>od Samaritan, who has a hearty pride 
in his family, and loves the broken lance 
on his armorial crest \ and it is amusing, 
yet touching, to see the proud old soldier 
pursuing his son, and threatening to 
cut him off without a shilling unless 
he enter the army, whilst we can but 
admire the pluck of the boy, who is 
ready to submit to all privations rather 
than abandon his heart's desire— that 
of becoming a literary man. 


Thackeray was destined to experience 
his full share of this world's misfor- 
tunes. His great generous nature was 
susceptible of the strongest attach- 
ments, and on the wife of his bosom 
was bestowed the full measure of his 
love. How terrible and crushing must 
have been the blow, when he woke one 
morning to find her a maniac 1 This 
misfortune was the result of excessive 
grief at the loss of their first-bom child, 
a lovely girl. Through life, Thackeray 
mourned that wife as one dead, or 
rather as one enduring a living death. 
He spared no pains to render her con- 
dition as comfortable as possible. He 
purchased a beautiful cottage in the 
south of England, in sight of the green 
mountains of Devonshire, and sur- 
rounded it with shrubbery and flowers, 
and to that abode Mrs. Thackeray was 
transferred, under the charge of an at- 
tendant, a woman of education and 
refinement, who receives a pension fat 
her care and devotion. It is a sad sight 
to see that poor maniac singing to her 
imaginary babe and talking to her im- 
aginary husband, little aware that both 
have gone to their long home. 

His two surviving daughters, Annie 
and Minnie, were his constant com- 
panions, and aided him in his labors. 
The elder, Annie, would commit to 
paper what he dictated, as he stood at a 
table etching on a block some quaint 
illustration. The carrying on of the two 
processes simultaneously did not appar- 
ently distract his attention or check the 
flow of his ideas. 

Miss Thackeray has inherited a pox^ 
tion of the genius of her father. She 
has already produced many sweet and 
touching stories, enlivened by the wit 
and repartee so characteristic of his 
writings. 

One of Thackeray's most endearing 
qualities was , his passionate love for 
children. To see this great stalwart 
man, whose massive head was crowned 
with silvery locks which hung down oq 
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his sbonlden in ringlets, surrounded by 
a troop of cbildren, telling ihem all 
sorts of stories which brought out 
shouts of merriment, was a pleasing 
sight; and many a fond mother in her 
heart blessed him for these kind acts. 
Thackeray evidently recognized the 
full force of the Diyine injunctioui 
"Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.'' 

At his Christmas parties, his house 
in Onslow Square was always filled with 
children. Behind the magic lantern, 
which cast grotesque figures on the 
white canvas, stood Thackeray, exercis- 
ing his almost ventriloquial powers. 
Now it is the voice of an old woman 
•colding her little girl, and then it is 
the little girl crying and begging not to 
be whipped. Then two little boys take 
their first lesson in smoking ; they begin 
to grow sick— sicker — sickest — when 
follows the catastrophe. So life-like were 
ihese representations that the whole 
audience were convulsed with laughter ; 
and as for myself, I lost all control over 
my actions — I fell upon the floor and 
rolled over and over. In vain my 
mother scolded and my father frowned. 
The fit was upon me which must grad- 
ually pass off. 

At one of his parties, Thackeray 
learned that a little girl, the playmate 
of his daughters, was sick. Ordering 
bis carriage, and selecting from the 
Christmas tree the finest fruit and the 
most beautiful flowers, he drove to the 
house of the little invalid, and there, 
for more than an hour, entertained her 
with stories; and the doctor declared 
that that visit was worth more than six 
months' nursing. He would fill his 
pocket with bright new shillings to be- 
stow on his little visitors. 

Thackeray was keenly alive to the 
misfortunes of his friends. In early life 
he formed the acquaintance of a Mr. 

C Both were pursuing the same 

course, with the same goal in view. 
Thackeray succeeded ; his friend failed. 


In their rivalry, an estrangement had 
grown up between them; and when 
Thackeray heard that his rival was 
poor and suffering, his eyes filled with 
tears. One day, at a public table, one 
of the guests made an ungenerous re- 
mark touching his misfortunes, when 
Thackeray turned upon him almost 
with fierceness, and said: ''Sir I when 

Mr. G dies, the angels will present 

arms as his soul enters heaven 1" 
Meeting the son of this gentleman, he 
took him to Paris, showed him the 
sights ; and returning home, when they 
separated, he placed in the young man's 
hand a check for a hundred pounds. 

Another incident I will give, after a 
brief introduction, in Thackeray's own 
words. There was a young man whom we 
will designate as Phil. Jones. Born of 
wealthy parents, educated at the best 
schools of England, and a Fellow of 
Cambridge, he awoke one morning and 
found himself penniless. Unlike 
Thackeray, he failed to make use of 
his talents to gain a support; and after 
a few years, each year sinking deeper 
and deeper into the slough of poverty, 
he found himself a beggar in the streets 
of London. It was under such circum- 
stances that Thackeray encountered 
him. '' I met him in the Strand," said 
he, " looking very poor and very miser- 
able ; and being equally averse to avoid 
his company or to be seen in it, I 
stepped aside with him into a chop- 
house. I was not a little moved by 
comparing what he was with what he 
had been, and 'drops of compassion 
trembled in our eyelids' as we bade 
him tell his 'pitiful story.' 'You little 
thought,' said he, ' ever to see me in my 
present sorry plight,' at the same time 
looking down upon his threadbare 
clothes, 'but the last twelve months 
have wrought quite a revolution in my 
thoughts and ideas of things in general. 
Often as I had heard the common say- 
ing of " one day coming to my senses," 
I never knew what it meant so long as 
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J had anj one to support me ; but now 
my eyes are opened. I have awakened 
as if from a dream, and feel like the 
creature of another sphere, for the 
world has changed with me altogether. 
Eyen the streets are quite different, for 
ever since mj clothes became seedy and 
clean linen scarce (you see I am forced 
to button up in the dog-days], I have 
found myself instinctively keeping to 
the lanes and alleys. I always cut Re- 
gent Street and Golden Square. Not 
that anybody is very likely to come to 
me; no I I walk the town as much 
alone as if I were dropped from a 
balloon in Eamschatka. Various things 
strike me as queer and anomalous in 
this the winter of my misfortunes. It 
was easier far, while I could hold my 
head up, to be invited to all the luxuries 
of the season, than it would be now to 
beg a loaf of bread. The same men 
who will spend pounds to be ^' genteel," 
won't share a penny to be generous. 
Very strange, isn't it ? There is nothing 
between turtle soup and starvation! 
Time hangs very heavy when a fellow 
is poor. You see I have no home — 
only a small bedroom in a poor garret; 
and a man is not expected to be there 
in the day-time, except once in a while. 
Then there are penny reading-rooms — 
one in Leicester Square — but you can't 
stay there all the morning ; they soon 
find out what you want, and one of the 
waiters said he should have thought 
that I had taken a lease of the prem- 
ises. In fine summer weather I can do 
very well, but in winter it is awful. I 
dread next winter. Last Christmas 
day, the recollections which flooded 
upon my mind almost broke my heart. 
As to the idle man's resort — lounging 
into shops and looking about me — all 
that is passed away now. The shopman 
comes up to me and asks, " What do 
you want?" Even the parks can be 
said to be only half open to me. I only 
dare go there in the mornings ; and as 
to loitering about Rotten Row, I should 


dread the very thought of the thing. 
There are glances I might enc6uater 
which would pierce me to the very souL 
And as to the Serpentine, I have not 
been near it for weeks. The last time 
I was there one of the Humane-Societj 
men dogged me and eyed me so sus- 
piciously that I really believe he thought 
I wanted to drown myself. So all I can 
do is to move about under the tree% 
passing gaunt and wretched-looking 
creatures like myself — ^men whose coats 
speak of West-End tailors and of better 
days. Some of these men look at you 
sympathetically, as if poverty itself 
were an introduction, and that we all 
belonged to the same sorry and stranded 
fraternity. One man, above fifty years 
of age, said he had been a gentleman- 
commoner of Christ Church College, 
Oxford; another, only seven years be- 
fore, had lived in Carletou Terrace — a 
dashing man in the Guards. Yon 
wonder to hear such things ; but, save 
from an occasional begging letter, you 
are never likely to hear of men like 
these, or learn what has become of 
them. If you were in such a condition, 
you would feel a natural shrinking from 
all your acquaintances ; and as to your 
relations, they will take very good care 
that no one shall hear it from them.' 

" Such was Phil. Jones's narration of 
his experiences. After finishing his 
mutton-chop, and warming into a yet 
more communicative humor over a pint 
of stout, he said he was greatly in- 
debted for my kindness, and even for 
the shilling it had saved him. Of 
course," continued Thackeray, "I could 
not leave him without a more substan- 
tial assistance, which was something to 
reflect upon and feel happy over all day, 
for a little happiness goes a long way 
in these times." 

The narration of this little incident 
was taken down on the spot by one of 
the listeners, and I, then but a boy, 
solicited and obtained a copy, which I 
have thus presented to the reader ; and 
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it may be, reader I that you express 
an interest in the subsequent fate of 
this impecunious individual. If so, it 
may be stated that he obtained a situa- 
tion as book-keeper in a large oommpr- 
cial house in London, and even now he 
may not know that Thackeray was his 
then unrecognized bene&ctor. 

''Evanses,'' a first-class restaurant 
and music-hall in Convent (harden, was 
the rendezvous of the London wits. 
Here of a night might be seen Thack- 
eray, Hood, Leech, Dickens, and others, 
and the atmosphere fairly sparkled with 
the corruscations of their wit. " Punch " 
itself is not more replete with good things 
than was one of these convivial enter- 
tainments, but with this difference : that 
while ''Punch" never verges toward 
indelicacy or double entente^ this re- 
mark would not be applicable to these 
reunions. 

I have oflen heard it charged that 
Thackeray was a deep drinker; and it 
is not to be wondered at, that a man of 
his strong constitution and eminently 
social habits should have been betrayed 
into this vice ; but this may be said of 
him — that he never lost his dignity or 
self-command. 

Smith and Elder were his publishersi 
and entertained for the author the high- 
est admiration. The senior partner, 
having accidentally learned that Miss 
Thackeray had seen, in the London Ex- 
position of 1862, a Persian candelabrum 
of the finest crystal, and of almost 
priceless value, which she greatly ad- 
mired, purchased it of the managers 
and caused it to be sent to Thackeray's 
house. Here it was hung up in the 
drawing-room, and formed, of course, a 
conspicuous object which at once ar- 
rested the gaze of the observer. Thack- 
eray often affected all the imperturba- 
bility of the North American Indian^ 
and never allowed himself to be aston- 
ished. A friend detected him while en- 
gaged in the silent contemplation of 


this gorgeous object, and asked: ''What 
are you thinking about?" "Ah I" re- 
sponded Thackeray, "I was just now 
calculating how many baskets of cham- 
pagne would be drunk under this 
lustre." 

But now, in the book of his life, we 
open to a sadder page. Little prone as 
we are at this day to superstition, and 
disposed to regard events as the result 
of the operation of fixed and uniform 
laws, it would yet seem that there are 
in life's career such things as "fatal 
days." 

On the 23d of l)ecember, 1862, Major 
Garmichael Smith, his step-father, after 
having partaken of a hearty breakfast, 
proceeded to his room to finish dressing. 
The carriage was at the door, and his 
wife was prepared to go out with him ; 
yet he came not. She then sent a ser- 
vant to ascertain the cause of the delay, 
when a loud, piercing shriek was heard, 
and a general rush was made to the 
room; and there, to the universal hor- 
ror, was seen the Major sitting in his 
chair, with his Bible opened on his 
knees (for it was his daily custom to 
read a chapter), but stark dead 1 

On the evening of the anniversary ot 
this event (December 23d, 1863,) a 
large party was assembled at Thack 
eray's house in Kensington. The host 
looked perfectly magnificent, dressed in 
full evening costume, and he received 
his guests in his usual dignified and 
courteous manner. He may be said to 
have attained to the hight of his 
worldly ambition. He had just en- 
tered upon the composition of a new 
work, which he hoped would prove the 
crowning act of his literary career. 
His two charming daughters were at 
his side, and Annie, the elder, had 
already embarked in authorship with 
bright promises of success. An agree- 
able evening was passed and the guests 
had departed. At twelve, Thackeray, 
taking a night-lamp, withdrew for the 
purpose, as he was wont to say, of 
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taking adyantage of tbe ''wee small 
hoars of the night to collect his hrain." 
Scarcely had his chamber-door closed 
before there was heard a heavy fall; 
bnt the daughters thought that their 
father was moving a trunk or a desk 
across the room. The morning dawned 
— ^ten o'clock, the breakfast honri arrived, 
and the daughters gathered in the 
dining-room awaiting the arrival of their 
father — for it was his custom never to 
breakfast except ^in their company. 
ThiS; to him, was the happiest hour of 
the whole twenty-four. Half an hour 
glides by, and yet he comes not. An 
hour succeeds, and still no movement is 
heard above. The daughters become 
alarmed at the unusual silence. Minnie 
turns pale. "Annie," she exclaims, 
"I must see him.'' Charles, the serv- 
ing-man, was ordered to follow her to 
the chamber. She knocks — ^no re- 
sponse ; still louder — all is silent. The 
door is forced, and there upon the floor 
of that richly-garnished room, with the 
solitary lamp yet burning, in full dress, 
with pen in hand, the pages of the new 
book open, and with a smile upon his 
lips, lay Thackeray. He was deadl 
Minnie, paralysed with horror, knelt 
in that awful sorrow beside the lifeless 
form of her parent, and even the relief 
of tears was denied her. We draw the 
veil over this domestic scene — too sad 
and solemn to be peered at by the pry- 
ing eyes of the world. It was the sad- 
dest sight I ever witnessed. 

The death of Thackeray created a 
profound sensation in both hemispheres. 
His multitudinous readers had come to 
love him, mindful of the many agree- 
able hours which they had passed in 
communion with him. While they 
recognized him as one who remorse- 
lessly satirized the vices and even the 
foibles of mankind, they at the same 
time recognized the great, broad, gen- 
erous nature which lay beneath. 


The doctors who held a post-mortem 
examination on his body, pronounced 
that his death resulted from an over- 
taxing of his brain, and that it must 
have been instantaneous. 

Napoleon is supposed to have had 
the largest brain ever submitted to the 
examination of modem science, bat 
that of Thackeray exceeded it in weight 
by several ounces. 

Thackeray was buried in Eensal- 
Green cemetery, in the same plain 
vault where repose the remains of his 
once-loved daughter. 

The year rolls on, and the &tal ides 
of December recur. The grandmother, 
with daughters draped in deep mourn- 
ing on either side, is at the evening 
service of Trinity Church, Brompton. 
The Litany had just been said, and 
the congregation had risen from their 
knees, but the grandmother remained 
kneeling. Annie touched her gently, 
and whispered in her ear, ''Granny, 
get up I " but she stirred not. She then 
raised the thick black veil from her 
face. It was rigid in death 1 The 
spirit, in the same manner as that of 
her husband and son, had winged its 
way to its immortal abode. 

A few words must complete this dis- 
jointed sketch. When Thackeray died 
it was supposed, from his generous 
sympathies and his free mode of living, 
that his daughters were left without a 
support, and Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
the publishers, to their honor be it said, 
sent them a check-book with every 
check signed, to be filled up as their 
wants should require; but ^fortunately 
the father had left behind a competency 
for their support. Annrc can, with the 
pen, carve out a fortune for herself, 
while Minnie has found a protection in 
one who, while capable of appreciating 
her own worth, is not indifferent to the 
noble traits of her parent. 
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HOW I GOT RICH AGAINST MY WILL. 


BT MAO AROKE. 


AFTER battling for many years with 
miafortane, misery; reTerses and 
disappointments, I have squatted in St. 
Lonis. 

I am now a rich man^— a nabob. 
The assessor has assessed me at 
$275,000. I have " Mac Arone Castle " 
nearly completed, and a crowd of up- 
holsterers and supply-merchants solicit 
my patronage. Piles of sweet-scented 
Botes daily beg the favor of my society 
to dinners, suppers and evening parties. 

And yet it wcu not always so, I can 
recollect when I was as poor as poverty 
— when I vainly solicited employment 
whereby I might live honestly and de- 
cently. Nobody would listen to me; 
nobodv cared for me. Bankers looked 
suspiciously at my appearance. Cler- 
gymen gave me a mess of " cold shoul- 
der." They could make nothing out of 
me. Grocers and saloon-keepers eyed 
me with mistrust when I asked for five 
or ten cents* worth of their wares. My 
tailor wotUd have the money in ad- 
vance for a suit of clothes I badly 
needed. 

Unable to do anything in St. Louis, 
I, with two friends — companions in 
misery — resolved that we would try 
our luck in Kansas City. Their names 
were John Sn^ith, a vender of patent 
rights, compiler of directories^ and pro- 
jector of advertisiiig dodges; and Al- 
bert Robinson, a Bohemian, who was 
for some time local reporter on one of 
the St Louis dailies, but at the time I 
speak of, out of situation, money, friends 
and hopes. Robinson had a manuscript 
of five hundred and forty pages of fools- 
cap, entitled ^'Millerism Exposed; or, 
the Perpetuity of the Earth." It was a 


well-written, logical treatise, and would 
have made him a reputation to be proud 
of. But no publisher would undertake 
to print it for the poor fellow. 

We three packed up our little valises 
and took a cheap passage on one of 
the boats for Kansas City. There we 
were more fortunate. Smith obtained 
a clerkship in a dry goods house, Rob- 
inson secured a position on one of the 
morning papers, I became salesman 
and book-keeper in a grocery house. 
We had about seventy-five dollars a 
month. It was not much; but it en- 
abled us to have a little reunion once 
in a while, talk of the past and devise 
projects for the future over a quiet 
glass" of beer, in a retired room just 
off from Main street. 

After a long chat one evening on our 
hopes and fears. Smith said: "AU 
nonsense, my dear fellows I we have 
neither of us the means of making a 
fortune. But an idea strikes me — 
could we not get the credit of being 
rich ?" 

''And to what purpose?" I sug- 
gested. 

"It gives one a position in the world. 
A large inheritance augments the con- 
sideration in which we are held. Then 
everything becomes easy." 

"I recollect," said I, ''of an uncle of 
mine, who went out to California at the 
time of the gold fever, and he has never 
returned nor been heard from since." 

"That's just it. We'll bring your 
uncle to life— or rather, we'll kill him. 
Ingots, gold-dust, shares in mines and 
crushing mills, shares in railroads, 
banks and government securities, will 
have a grand effect No doubt there 
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are many returned gold-seekers of that 
time, fortunate and otherwise, from St. 
Louis to St. Joseph along the river 
towns, that remember jour uncle or 
have met him in the gold-fields." 

*^ Let us kill him ! " continued the two 
scamps, " and leave the bulk of his for- 
tune — three millions an4 a half of dol- 
lars — to Mac Arone." 

We laughed heartily at the joke, and 
had another round of beer. I thought 
no more of the circumstance, and you 
may guess of my astonishment when I 
took up the paper, on which Robinson 
was Mocal,' and read among the city 
items: 

"-4 Lucky Fdlow, — We learned 
yesterday, from a party of gentlemen 
just returned from Montana, of the 
death of Mac Arone, Sr., one of the 
most fortunate of miners, who was at- 
tracted to the gold regions several 
years ago. He was mortally wounded 
by a party of Indians, and after being 
carried to Helena, had just time to 
make his will, and leave the bulk of 
his savings — some* $3,500,000 — to his 
nephew, Mac Arone, who now occupies 
the humble position of book-keeper at 
Brown and Go.'s grocery house on 
Main street. We wish Mac Arone, Jr., 
joy of ^his good fortune; and as 
he was always a hearty, jovial kind 
of a fellow, he has now three and a 
half million additional claims on our 
regard." 

The evening papers and the other 
morning papers rehashed the item, 
and the two fellows retailed the story 
with all the seriousness imaginable. 

The next day people came in groups 
to compliment me. My employers 
wanted me to go in partnership with 
them and extend the business. I disa- 
vowed the report, as a matter of course, 
but nobody would believe me. Many 
in Kansas City knew my uncle well — 
they had met him in different mining 
diatricts of Montana and California. 
Some had been fellow-traTelers of his 


from one place to another. All pat 
him down as a lucky, shrewd, intelli- 
gent miner. 

Among the number of these visitors 
was one not the most agreeable. With 
the whim of a young man, I had some 
time previously ordered a fashionable 
suit of clothes to go out in. It was 
nearly worn out, and I was yet owing 
about half the price of it There had 
been for some time past a coolness b^ 
tween the tailor and myself. His im- 
portunities I wished to avoid. The 
rumor of my legacy made him hasten 
to find me. Such was the penalty I 
paid for the foolish pleasantry of my 
friends. 

"Good day, Mr. Snip," said I, witli 
some embarrassment, "I suppose yon 
have come for those fifty dollars that I 
owe you ? " 

''By no means, my dear Mr. Mac 
Arone ; I never thought of it. You do 
not imagine I would think of dunning 
you for such a paltry trifle? No, sir; 
I came to solicit you for the manu&c- 
tare of your mourning suiL" 

''What mourning suit?" 

" For your uncle. No doubt yoa will 
desire two suits for a change — silk 
hat, craped, white shirt, black studs, 
etc." 

"Just now, Mr. Snip, such an order 
from me would be impossible." 

"I hope you don't think, Mr. Mac 
Arone, of withdrawing your patronage. 
You know my materials are prime, my 
workmen first-class, and my prices as 
moderate as you can find them — even 
in St. Louis." 

" I tell you again, I have not yet re- 
ceived— V 

"I beg of you, my dear Mr. Mac 
Arone, not to speak of money — I am 
not pressed — ^it will come soon enough " 
— and Mr. Snip, who had already taken 
out his scissors, passed his measure 
round my waist. I was certainly in 
want of clothes, and therefore permit 
ted him to make hia measurements. 
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No sooner was he gone than another 
individual entered. He begaoi : 

'' Mr. Mac Arone, jou must do me a 
great service. Buy my house and lot. 
You are rich — very rich; you want 
some real estate in Kansas City. Forty 
thousand dollars are nothing to you, 
and at present I am in urgent want of 
money. I expected Mr. Hardcash to 
buy it, but he does not decide, and I 
have some pressing engagements to 
settle." 

" / buy your house — what nonsense I " 

'^ It is no nonsense. It is a safe in* 
vestment « In two years it will be worth 
double the amount. I have your word," 
and he left without giving me time to 
reply. 

So well did he circulate the report of 
my purchase, that very soon Mr. Hard- 
cash, apparently in bad humor, honored 
me with a hurried visit. He at once 
remarked : 

'^ Mr. Mac Arone, I can not do without 
that house. I thought it was already 
mine. I offered thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars for it, believing 
that the owner would soon and surely 
come to terms. But there is no hope 
of starving you into an agreement; so 
without further preliminaries, I want to 
offer you an advance of fifteen thousand 
dollars on your bargain." 

Fifteen thousand dollars coming to 
me 1 I scarcely knew what to make of it. 
I, who had so much trouble to procure 
work ; I, who had to toil so incessantly 
for seventy-five dollars a month I 

Although but little acquainted with 
business, I saw in a twinkling the ad- 
vantage to be derived from my position, 
and replied : 

*' It is impossible, sir, for me to give 
you an answer just now. Return by 
five o'clock. Meantime I will consider 
the matter." 

At a quarter before the appointed 
hour Mr. Hardcash was before me. 

*^ I had no wish for that house," said 
I, ''and did not even think about it 


when the owner came and begged me 
to buy it. As it suits you, and as any 
other will do as well for me, I accept 
your offer." 

" You shall be paid in two weeks, in 
paper on St. Louis," said the purchaser, 
delighted with my promptitude in buai- 
nesB. 

Paper on St. Louis I I was so little 
accustomed to financial nomenclature 
and proceedings that I imagined I 
should send it thither for payment. 

I accordingly wrote to a banking- 
house not far from the post-offioe, 
stating that I had certain funds to 
invest, and asked advice on the safest 
mode. It appears, the phrase '' certain 
funds" has different acceptations ''on 
'Change," according to the name and 
the position of him who employs it. 

The news of my inheritance must 
have reached St. Louis. No doubt it 
found its way into the " Missouri State 
Items" of the papers. Perhaps the 
mercantile agencies became posted. 
" Certain funds," situated as I was sup* 
posed to be, was a modest manner of 
specifying a considerable amount. At 
least I supposed so, on receiving an 
answer firom the house to which I 
wrote. 

They said my letter had just arrived 
in time to take one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars' worth of Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad stock just offered on 
'Change. If I thought thai too much, 
a large profit might be immediately re» 
alized, as it had rapidly gone up. A 
postscript in the writing of the presi- 
dent, who is an oily hypocritical finan- 
cier, congratulated me on my accession 
to fortune I 

A hundred and fifty thousand dollars! 
The letter fell from my hands. The 
amount frightened me. I telegraphed 
instantly to my correspondents that so 
large a sum was beyond my means; 
that I had no remittances as yet from 
Helena, Montana, and that I was not 
then able to satisfy their claims. 
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A reply came in a couple of days, say- 
ing that in accordance with my implied 
wish, they had disposed of the stock at a 
profit of seventy-fiye thousand dollars, 
which was placed to my credit. They 
l>^gged'of me not to be uneasy, as they 
were, aware that in consequence of the 
troubles on the overland route (the 
Union Pacific Railroad was not yet in 
operation), remittances were slow from 
the West. The prospectus of a new 
German bank was inclosed, in which 
one hundred shares were secured for 
me. 

Seyenty-five thousand dollars I Did 
the clerk put in a few cyphers too 
many? My situation became embar- 
rassing. I was OTcrwhelmed with 
congratulations, particularly when I 
donned the suit of black — the black 
silk hat, with broad crape, black kids, 
black tie and studs, dainty boots, e( 
cetera. The editor of one of the news- 
papers thought himself obliged to giye 
a biographical sketch of my uncle, and 
asked me for additional particulars. I 
was besieged with annoying questions 
of every kind. In what way would I 
furnish my house? Samples of cloth, 
groceries, etc., etc., were submitted to 
me for inspection. I never knew 
of so many churches in course of erec- 
tion that were short of funds ! so many 
public institutions with depleted treasu- 
ries! so many orphans who wanted 
fathers, and widows who wanted hus- 
bands, at the impoverished asylums 
who would bless my bounty t Mission- 
aries told me harrowing tales of the 
poor children in Timbuctoo dying of 
cold in the dog-days. Pews were ten- 
dered to me in twenty-seven churches 
in St Louis and Kansas City. I would 
be a second Peabody. I would be the 
Rothschild of the West, the Astor of 
the Mississippi Valley, the Vanderbilt 
of Missouri 1 

Lucas and Shaw were nowhere, com- 
pared with what my piles of correspond- 
ence made me. But I was ruined in post- 


age stamps and stationery. In the midst 
of all my riches, whether real or imagi- 
nary, I had no money I Fortunately, 
from the moment I was held to be rich 
no one would take a cent from me. 
Every body counted upon the honor of 
my patronage. 

At last I decided on going to St 
Louis. Immediately on my arrival I 
went to my bankers, who received me 
with all the warmth due to an inheritor 
of great wealth. 

"I regret," said the president, "that 
you mistrusted that speculation; for 
railroad stock has again gone up. No 
matter, however, you have some left** 

"Will you have the goodness," said 
I, "to tell me precisely how much all 
these Ainds are worth which you have 
bought forme?" 

"The calculation is easy," and taking 
out a pencil, he ciphered on the back 
of a blank check for a few minutes, and 
then said: "Four hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars I " 

I opened both my ears and eyes. 

"You say four hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars — are you quite cer- 
tain?" 

"Perfectly." 

Kot wishing to appear too startled, I 
replied briefly : 

"That is well. Tou spoke also of a 
bank ? " 

" Yes ; the establishment of the bank 
has met with some difficulties; but the 
affair is not less good. We are on the 
eve of terminating it, and scrip is well 
up." 

" Could that scrip be also sold ? " 

"Yes; and holding as you do, one 
hundred and fifty shares— one thousand 
dollar shares — which are tolerably up, 
you can realize thereby eighty thousand 
dollars." 

"Although as yet I have paid noth- 
ing?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"All right, since you say bo. Now, 
I would like to make a good and safe 
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investment of the whole. Be so kind 
as to tell me what 70a think." 

''Yon will need a home here. Be- 
serye enough for that, and invest the 
balance in fiye-twentieS| seven-thirties 
and ten-forties, and other safe enter- 
prises that will arise, and the coupons 
and profits will insure you a nice in- 
come." 

'^ By disposing of what I have, in the 
way specifiedi" said I, "what will be 
the net annual income?" 

"About twelve thousand dollars a 
year on all your investments, which 
might be judiciously used in increasing 
it" 

"Twelve thousand doUars a year I I 
guess I can manage to live on that," 
continued L " When can I receive it?" 

" To-morrow, if you confide the trans- 
action to our house." 

"That, of course," was my rejoiner; 
"what other idea could inspird me with 
80 great a degree of confidence ? " 

The president of the bank bowed, 
and asked me to have a glass of cham. 
pagne. 

Will it be believed? in the midst of 
all these treasures I felt a certain em- 
barrassment in asking for a small 
amount, of which I stood in the great- 
est need. I had not a doUar in my 
pocket. 

With some come confhsion, I asked : 

" Can I, without indiscretion, beg yon 
to advance me, for the time being, a 
small sum, which I need in my progress 
through this city?" 

"Certainly, my very dear sir. Our 
safe is at your disposal. How much 
do you want? — three, four, or ten thou- 
sand dollars ? " 

" I do not require so much just now 
— one thousand dollars will be suffi- 
cient." 

After I. got the United States bonds, 
and other securities, and the thousand 
dollars I wanted so pressingly, I arose 
to depart. 

" May I beg you," said the president, 


leading the way as I waa going out, 
" may I beg you to continue your favors 
to our house ? " 

"Certainly, sir; you well deserve it," 
I replied, conscious of having the 
vouchers of a twelve thousand dollar 
income in my breast pocket, one thou- 
sand dollars in greenbacks in my 
podcet-book, and sufficient securities 
beside to secure a lot and build upon it 
a residence suitable to my tastes. 

"I have another favor to ask of you," 
said the president; "come to tea this 
evening, my wife will be so happy to 
meet you." 

"I regret that other engagements 
just now call my attentions for the day, 
and will deny me the pleasure." 

"To-morrow — any time; my house 
you may consider yours; you will al- 
ways be welcome." 

" Thank you. Gk)od evening." 

As I parted firom the banker I began 
to realize my wealth — my importance. 
Securities for a princely home and a 
princely income I I had no doubt that 
I^was destined to resuscitate the noble 
house of Mac Arone from the dark 
ages of oblivion. I was now posses- 
sor of an income of twelve thousand 
dollars a year. When I landed in St. 
Louis, I had not where to take my 
trunk, and not much more than its 
'bus hire in my possession. But 
now I ordered a hack from the court- 
house square, and taking my trunk 
from the Pacific railroad depot, I put 
up in a nice room at the Southern 
Hotel 

For several days I was tormented 
with importunate visits. The entire 
staflb of the four newspapers called 
about fifty times to solicit my subscrip- 
tion. Begging letters lay in piles upon 
my table. Invitations to suppers, eve- 
ning parties and soirees, rose around 
me in odoriferous pyramids. Hungry 
editors came to ask me if I didn't want 
■ to run on the independent ticket for Con- 
gress, or for mayor at the next election. 
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I could have their support. Thej could 
mold tbe American, Gkrman, and Irish 
elements in St. Louis, as the potter 
molds the plaster clay. 

About a week after my arrival at the 
Southern Hotel the waiter brought me 
up the cards of my friends Smith and 
Robinson. I ordered lliem to be shown 
up* They were astonished at my situ- 
ation. 

''It's the deril to be permitted to see 
you," said both, nearly together. 

"Yes; I am besieged by persons 
with all sorts of solicitations and pro- 
jects; but you, my dear friends, you 
will be always welcome. You are just 
in time to come with me to see a site I 
have purchased, and where I am about 
to have erected a regular mediaeval 
castle. It will cost about one hundred 
thousand dollars." 

''I suppose it must be some consid- 
erable way from here," said Smith, with 
a significant nod. 

"Not far from the Fair Grounds," 
said I. ** Let me take you there in my 
carriage." 

" Your carriage ? " 

"My carriage." 

"You have a carriage?" 

" Yes, and a spanking team I bought 
two days ago." 

My two friends retired to the window, 
where they whispered to one another^ 
looking all the time very lugubrious. 

"Mac," said they, turning to me, "do 
you know that your uncle is not dead." 

"I don't know if he be dead," said 
I ; " for I am not very certain that he 
ever lived." 

"You know that this story about 
your inheritance is all a joke ?" 

" I am also persuaded that only you 
and I believe so,'** was my answer. 

" We have done you wrong," rejoined 
the twain; "great wrong in what was 
intended only for fun. It cost us much 
sorrow." 

The friends thought I was forced to 
leave Kansas City by the pressure of 


creditors, who expected pay on the 
strength of the joke. 

"On the contrary; I thank you cor- 
dially for it," said I. 

" It is our duty to disavow it ; we are 
going in public to declare ourselves 
guilty." 

"I entreat you to leave things just 
as they are. A few days more of 
credit will prevent the necessity of dis- 
placing my funds." 

Smith and Robinson regarded me as 
completely deranged. 

" Come," I said, " let us lose no time j 
the carriage is ready. I will tell yoo 
all as I go along. Smith, I have se- 
cured you a good ' posish ; ' and, Rob- 
inson, I have made arrangements with. 
a publisher for the getting out of your 
book." 

Truth, however, always comes out. 
Some were on the watch for express 
packages'from Montana for me. Well- 
advised people shook their heads when 
speaking of me. The rumor so quickly 
raised, tumbled down with equal ra- 
pidity. 

" The best of it is," said some, " he 
has ended by falling into the snare he 
laid for others. For my part I never 
believed it." 

I comprehended the situation by find- 
ing on my table some twenty notes* 
They were all nearly of this style : 

"Mr. Snip presents his respectful 
compliments to Mr. Mac A rone, and, 
having an urgent need of money, begs 
that he will be so good as to pay, in the 
course of the day, the little account 
which he has the honor to inclose." 

My answers were all alike : 

" Mr. Mac Arone thanks Mr. Snip for 
the bill which has been so long looked 
for, and herewith sends the amount." 

Only one letter contained no request 
for money. It was from a friend whom 
I had almost forgotten. Fearing that 
I had been duped, he wrote to lend me 
five hundred dollars should I wish to 
remove from a place where so many 
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ramora were circnlated prejudicial to 
mj character. 

Mj reply gaye the necesBary explana- 
tion, which I concluded thus : 

'^ I am rich ; not by an inheritance^ 
in which I neyer believed, bnt because 
it was determined, in Bpite of my pro- 
testations, that I should be rich. I 
have, in reality been made very rich — 
I scarcely know how. This is what I 
would wish you to say to those who 
would talk of me." 

I owe more thau fortune to my singu- 
lar situation, since it has assured me 
that I have a friend on whom I may 
count in adversity, should it ever visit 
me. For another week I was a com- 
mon topic for public conversation. 


^ He has been ibrtnnate, if you will ; 
but I say he is a clever fellow, who has 
known how to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances. It is not every body who 
could maneuver in this way." 

For my part, I was for a moment 
tempted to applaud my own genius; 
but a little reflection convinced me that 
talent had nothing to do with it. I 
qnieUy took my place in society as the 
possessor of twelve thousand dollars a 
year, and still keep it. 

Moralising on my sudden change of 
position, I can only look upon it as one 
of those strange freaks of fortune 
which all the world allows to be unac- 
countable. 


DOWN EAST AND OUT WEST. 


BT CHARLES OARDKER. 


WE Speak continually, all of us, of 
the East and West of our broad 
country, but if called upon to draw the 
line of positive demarkation, we should 
DO doubt be sadly puzzled to say where 
the spirit of Eastern civilization ends 
and that of the West begins; and to 
point out exactly wherein the two types 
differ from each other would be equally 
difficult, and would certainly require a 
more subtile chemistry than we claim 
to be master of. 

It matters little to our purpose 
whether the geographical line be drawn 
through New York or Chicago j whether 
they have the same school system in 
Michigan as in Massachussetts ; or 
whether Indiana has the same nasal 
twang as Connecticut. The question 
with us is, whether there is a general 
difference marked enough to warrant 
us in speaking of an Eastern and 
Western type of civilization ; and, if 80| 


what are some of the more prominent 
features of the latter. Having lived 
both East and West, we purpose to give 
impressions which are the result of ex- 
perience and observation, and not to 
theorize. We are not satisfied to say, 
as they at the Bast are inclined to, that 
the West is made up of Eastern people, 
who have taken with them Eastern 
ideas, and that therefore its civilization 
must necessarily be of the same char^ 
acter. With as much truth might it be 
said that New Eugland, peopled as it 
was by Old England in about the same 
degree, does and must of necessity bear 
the same general type in its civilization, 
or that the Greek of Syracuse was the 
same as the Greek of Athens. We 
claim that it develops different charac- 
teristics in a man to raise wooden nut- 
megs and '* horse-tooth " corn, and that it 
makes a difference in the farmer^s men- 
tal horizon, after a little, whether he 
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looks over a grain-field of a dozen 
acres or a hundred. A man may 
possess the same indiyiduality, it is 
true, whether he live on cracked wheat 
and oaten grits or a more liberal diet ; 
but it makes a vast difference in his 
" corporosity " and "vim." In short, 
we are of those who believe that any 
attempt at a correct solution of a so- 
cial problem must not leave out of its 
calculation the climate or any of the 
material surroundings. 

The most important difference, as it 
seems to us, between the Eastern and 
Western civilizationi is breadth. And 
the expansive process, we may safely 
say, begins with the day when the out- 
look of a man's home is for the first 
time toward a prairie horizon. It is 
not sufficient, to effect this metamor- 
phosis, that a man pass over or cast a 
casual glance at the wide reaches, as 
he rides by on a " lightning express." 
He must plant himself in the new soil, 
breathe in the new atmosphere, have 
''the Western fever," let the ague get 
hold of him once and shake some of 
the wrinkled prejudices out of his skin; 
in short, he must " pip his shell," be- 
come acclimated, and identify himself 
with his new interests and new neigh- 
bors. It will not be long ere the 
broader physical outlook will beget a 
correspondingly broader mental hori- 
lon; the possibilities and probabilities 
of a life-time, in any given direction, 
will soon begin to assume larger shapes 
and grander proportions. There comes 
to be less twang in his speech as well 
as his theology. He " calculates " less 
and "speculates" more. He "whit- 
tles" his pine stick over the rise 
and fall of the grain, market^ or a 
"comer lot," instead of a "horse- 
swap." He plants a new town instead 
of an onion-patch; talks of sections 
and half-sections as he never dared to 
of acres and half-acres; locates a city 
in the same length of time he would once 
have bnilt a saw-mill ; gets into politics, 


and becomes a governor with leas fig- 
uring than would have once been requi- 
site to make him a " selectman ; " and 
if he ever lived in Boston, comes to 
learn finally that the "hub" is the 
same distance fix>m the sun as the rest 
of the world, and that all wbdom will 
not probably die with him. The West- 
em man's "speculative philosophy," 
fix>m its intimate relation to dollars and 
cents and the hardy straggles with 
pioneer life, takes a more practical turn, 
and affords no satis&ction except in 
palpable results and occular demon- 
stration. Vagaries of the brain have 
to "go on 'Change" before they paw 
current "Out West" Theories that 
don't pay in some way or other never 
attain to much popularity here. The 
imputation East is that nothing takes 
Out West that hasn't " pay " written on 
it. We accept the imputation. If it ia 
business in question, we confess to a 
weakness in desiring to have it pay. J£ 
it is information, education, art, litera- 
ture, morality, we profess to believe 
that their best recommendation will be 
that there is pay in them somewhere or 
somehow. It does not satisfy the West- 
em man that a thing has paid once ; it 
must pay now, or at least pronuse to 
pay for investment. He does not love 
conservatism for itsel£ Past experi- 
ence is valuable to him only as a "jpov 
sto" for present or future effort He 
does not propose to wear his grand- 
father's clothes because they were fash- 
ionable once and fitted him welL 
Chain-armor, he grants, was a very 
serviceable thing in its day, but he has 
a good deal more confidence in the 
negative defense of an irresistible 
"minie." Castles and doisteis may 
have served a good purpose once ; but 
they are not the things, he thinks, for 
the cause of might or right in this 
" flank movement " age of the world. 
We have said the Western man is not 
a conservative. We might have said that 
he is a radical But neither of the 
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ienns are good. Thej have a hack- 
neyed political meaning, which is eqaiv- 
alent to saying that they have no mean- 
ing at all that is worthy of considera-' 
tion. What we would say is this : that 
as one moves Westward he finds things 
in a less crystallized state, and the ten- 
dency toward crystallization less. Free- 
dom means more, assumes more of 
reality in its developments and less of 
name, has its voice in every issue, and 
moves more boldly toward its grand 
possibilities. 

The tendency of all this is to a growth 
of strength and grandeur rather than 
to one of delicacy and beauty } to Gothic 
massiveness rather than to Corinthian 
elegance ; to the working out of a ma^ 
terial philosophy rather than of an ideal 
one. 

The Western man does not believe 
in calling his child " bub " until he is 
old enough to name himself. He calls 
his city, as old Romulus did, a city from 
the time he drives the first furrow 
around it, and his seat of learning a 
university from the time the first founda- 
tion stone is laid. His hope is larger, 
and his faith takes hold of the future of 
this life with more confidence and pre- 
science. His courage is greater and 
more aggressive. He loses more of his 
inherited old-world stolidity, and be- 
comes vivified with more of a new- 
world vigor and spontaneity. His 
philosophy advocates less the putting 
of new wine into old bottles. He does 
not propose to " cooper up " an old in- 
stitution, as some have attempted and 
are even now attempting to do, to the 
extent of making every thing new ex- 
cept the bung-hole. In this sense, in- 
deed, he may be said to be radicaL If 
a Qordian knot presents itself to be un- 
tied, he unceremoniously cuts it. If a 
Sphinx propounds him a riddle, he 
slays the Sphinx first and solves the 
riddle afterwards. If there is an im- 
possibility, so called, before him, he 
delights in making it possible. In 

22 


short, we should say that the represent- 
ative Western man differs from the 
representative Eastern man, in the 
same way as the big trees and the 
big fruit of California differ from the 
stunted and gnarly specimens of New 
England. The cedar may be of the 
same species in each case, but it grows 
different under the different climatic 
influences ; and the scion that produced 
the eighteen-ounce ''Bartlett" may 
have been cut from the same stalk as 
its New England brother of four 
ounces — but we prefer the fruit of the 
new graft. 

And just here we would make another 
point The comparison made use of 
above suggests the idea. In speaking 
of the growth of a New England tree, 
we characterized it as gnarly. Now, 
there is no other term that conveys to 
our mind so strongly what we consider 
another difference between these two 
types of civilization. There is less 
symmetry of development noticeable in 
the one than the other. Like the 
Western fruit, we claim that the West- 
ern man presents a more evenly devel- 
oped character. He offers a fairer and 
more attractive exterior, and is about as 
sweet on one side as another. Puri- 
tanical East winds have not withered 
and acidified one-half of his nature, to 
set on edge the unsuspecting moral 
childhood of the world. He is more 
as he looks, all the way through. He 
uses less of the Pecksniffian phraseol- 
ogy, and is more apt to say '' damn " 
when he thinks it. As you walk 
through a Western forest you will find 
fewer fantastic and picturesque shapes 
of growth than at the East; but, on the 
other hand, you will be impressed with 
the far larger proportionate amount of 
timber that will do to take to the 
market. So, as Mrs. Stowe has very 
cleverly shown us in her ^'Old Town 
Folks," New England society is inter- 
esting to the student of human nature, 
by reason of its many singular eccen- 
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tricities of character and the knotty 
one-sided nesa ita individuals often pre- 
sent; hnt when you come to actual 
availability for the f^at mart of human 
usefulness and happiness, give us the 
straight-grained *' second growth '^ of 
the West — something that has at least 
the '^ rail-splitting ^' recommendation 
in it. The rising generation of Chris- 
tianity has a wide field before it to 
fence in, and is not going to waste 
80 much brain and brawn hereafter in 
.iswinging the unavailing beetle of dis- 
^^ate to drive argumentative wedges 
:iato tough and knotty sticks, that are 
worth little or nothing after they are 
split The day of theological ** stnmp- 
fenoes" along the highway of life is 
. about past ; in fact, the day of fenced 
religion at all, we might say, when any 
set or sect of men shall lay claim to a 

• here and hereafter right to *^ farm out " 
. any of God's rich domain of truth to 

• the exclusion of any poor gleaner after 
1 the golden grain. The "co5perative" 
. influence is at work in the world — the 

forerunner of a practical Christian 

• communism; when man's love for his 
neighbor shall -be printed in the "long 
primer" type of every-day fact and act } 
when interests shall not conflict, be- 
cause mutual ; when reason shall take 
the place of sentiment, and charity of 
dogmatism; when we «hall love the 
truth and seek it for its own sake and 
not for selfish purposes; when, as 
Christian soldiers, we shall battle, not to 
save the feudal castle of religious dis- 
franchisement in which our lot happens 

<to be cast, but shall stand forth boldly 
in the conscientious liberty wherein we 
have been called, and do valiant service 
in the common cause of one Saviour and 
one salvation. To effect th is grand 4uid 
beneficent result, a broader catholicity 
must be engendered than now exists; 
and two of the most important elements 
that enter into this <Atholicity are a 

Jjyee and utiobstructed survey of the 

nrhole mental aad morai horizon, and 


the casting off of the bigoted swaddling- 
clothes which tend to hinder a full 
and symmetrical growth of moral char- 
acter. 

These two characteristics, brettdthAud 
tymmetricdl deodopmeni, we have thus 
far dwelt upon, as already noticeable 
features of the Western type of civiliza- 
tion — ^in such a marked degree, too, 
when compared with the same features 
at the East, as to constitute a fair 
ground of difference between the one 
and the other ; and in view of the more 
beneficent results which we have hinted 
at above as likely to follow a growth of 
this kind, justifying our expressed 
preference for the former. 

We might enlarge upon another less 
important but no less marked charae- 
. teristic of the representative Western 
man, one we have already lightly 
touched in passing, viz. : Energy. We 
say less important, because we consider 
it a natural consequence of the exist- 
ence of the other two. As breadth and 
symmetry of growth imply an existing 
precedent of vigorous germ-life, so we 
may expect to find the active principle 
of energy as their natural consequence. 
The full-formed and symmetrical body 
is, as a rule, the energetic one. The 
same is true of mind and heart. 

Now, we imagine the existence of 
this last named feature, as a degree of 
difference, to be more generally ac- 
knowledged than either of the other 
two, and for this reason will not dwell 
upon the fact, but proceed to point out 
what we understand to be the relation 
of cause and effect here. We have 
said that breadth implied freedom in 
any given direction. Take growth into 
the account with these two conditions 
fulfilled, and the result we showed to be 
eymmetry, provided the preexisting 
germ-life were vigorous. These prem- 
ises granted, we claimed that marked 
^energy (we now say the greatest possible 
•energy) would characterize the growth. 
For whenevei freedom is restricted and 
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ontgrowtb is infringed upon by conserv- 
ative opposition, we have not only dis- 
tortion bat wasted energy. There has 
been more energy lost in negative op- 
position to error than wonid have con- 
verted th^ world under a positive out- 
growth towards good on the part of the 
Christian Church. Conservatism, so far 
as it gets outside of or cramps new 
issues, is simply a course of wasted 
energy and one-sided growth. Natural 
science tella us that the heart of a tree 
is always dead wood, and that its great- 
est apparent use is to give strength and 
a basis for each new ring of outward 
growth. Let it but reach the bark once, 
and you have a dead tree. So conserv- 
atism, as long as it holds lis true place 
at the center of society, and serves as a 
basis of experience for new issues to 


continually grow upon, is consistent 
with the largest freedom, the greatest 
strength, and the fullest energy, of a 
people^s growth. Thus, and thus only, 
can we philosophically account for this 
apparent and acknowledged difference 
of energy East and West. 

A better understanding of the causes 
of our prosperity, and a fostering of the 
principles which naturally spHng from 
a knowledge of them, will not only tend 
to perpetuate but to increase this pros- 
perity in a wonderful degree. If the 
West is consciously or unconsciously 
acting upon any principle or principles 
which would be of benefit to the East, 
when made known and adopted so far 
as may be, let it be the duty of every 
thinking man to promulgate them. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF WORDS. 


BT WILLIAM MATHEWS. 


TO the thoughtful man, who has re- 
flected on the common operations 
of life, which, but for their common- 
ness, would be deemed full of marvel, 
few things are more wonderful than the 
origin, structure, history and signifi- 
cance of words. The tongue is the 
glory of man; for though animals 
have memory, will and intellect, yet 
language, which gives us a duplicate 
and multipliable existence — enabling 
mind to communicate with mind — is 
the Rubicon which they never have 
dared to cross. The dog barks as it 
barked at the creation, an^the crow of 
the cock is the same to-day as when it 
startled the ear of repentant Peter. 
The song of the lark and the howl 
of the leopard have continued as un- 
changeable as the concentric circles of 
the spider and the waxen hexagon of 
the bee; and even the stoutest cham- 
pion of the orang-outang theory of 


man's origin will admit that no process 
of natural selection has yet distilled 
significant words out of the cries of 
beasts or the notes of birds. Speech is 
a divine gift. It is the last seal of dig- 
nity stamped by God upon His intelli- 
gent offspring, and proves, more con- 
clusively than his upright form, or his 
looks "commercing with the skies," 
that he was made in the image of God. 
As the discharged Irish stevedore said 
to one of the first donkey-engines — 
" Sfitf sfity kerchugy chug, and be 
hanged to ye I Ye may do the work of 
fifty of us, and take the bread out of 
ati honest man's mouth, but ye can't 
votCj onyhow / " — so we can say to Mon- 
boddo's monkeys or Du Chaillu's go- 
rillas : " However much you may look 
and act like us, you eanH speak.^* 
Without this crowning gift to man, 
even reason would have been compara- 
tively valueless ; for he would have felt 
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himself to be imprisoned even when at 
large, solitary in the midst of a crowd ] 
and the society of the wisest of his 
race would have been as uninstructive 
as that of barbarians and savages. 
The rade tongue of a Patagonian or 
Australian is full of wonders to the 
philosopher; but as we ascend in the 
scale of being from the uncouth sounds 
which express the desires of a sayage 
to the lofty periods of a Cicero or a 
Chatham, the power of words expands 
until it attains to regions far above the 
utmost range of our capacity. It des- 
ignates, as Noyalis has said, God with 
three letters, and the infinite with as 
ma&y syllables, though the ideas con- 
veyed by these words are immeasurably 
beyond the utmost grasp of man. In 
every relation of life, at every moment 
of our active being, in every thing we 
think or do, it is on the meaning and 
inflection of a word that the direction 
of our thoughts, and the expression of 
ouf will, turn. The soundness of our 
reasonings, the clearness of our belief 
and of our judgment, the influence we 
exert upon others, and the manner in 
which we are impressed by our fellow- 
men — all depend upon a knowledge of 
the value of words. 

"Words," said the fierce Mirabeau, 
in reply to an opponent in the National 
Assembly, "are things ;^^ and truly 
they were such when he thundered 
them forth from the Tribune, full of 
life, meaning and power. Words are 
always things, when coming from the 
lips of a master-spirit, and instinct with 
his own individuality. Especially is 
this true of so impassioned orators as 
Mirabeau, who have thoughts impa- 
tient for words, not words starving for 
thoughts, and who but give utterance 
to the spirit breathed by the whole 
third estate of a nation. Their words 
are not merely things, but living things, 
endowed with power not only to com' 
municate ideas, but to convey, as by 
spiritual condmctors, the shock and 


thrill which attended their birth. Look 
at the " winged words " of old Homer, 
into which he breathed the breath of 
his own spiritual life — how long have 
they kept on the wing! For twenty- 
five or thirty centuries they have main- 
tained their flight across gulfs of time 
in which empires have suffered ship- 
wreck and the languages of common 
life have sunk into oblivion ; and they 
are still full of the life-blood of immortal 
youth. 

" How forcible," says Job, " are right 
words I " "A word fitly spoken," says 
Solomon, " how good it is I like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver." Few 
persons have duly estimated the power 
of words. Language has been truly 
pronounced the armory of the human 
mind, which contains at once the tro- 
phies of its past and the weapons of 
its fiiture conquests. Look at a Cal- 
houn or a Webster, when his mighty 
enginery of thought is in full operation ; 
how his words tell upon his adversary, 
battering down the entrenchments of 
sophistry like shot from heavy ord- 
nance I Cannon-shot are very harm- 
less things when piled up for show ; so 
are words, when tiered up in the pages 
of a dictionary, with no mind to select 
and send them home to the mark. But 
let them receive the yitalizing touch of 
genius, and how they leap with lifel 
with what tremendous energy are they 
endowed! When the littie Corsican 
bombarded Cadiz at the distance of 
five miles, it was deemed the veiy 
triumph of engineering; but what was 
this paltry range to that of words, 
which bombard the ages yet to come? 
"Scholars," says Sir Thomas Browne, 
"are men of peace. They carry no 
arms, but their tongues are sharper 
than Actus his razors ; their pens cany 
further and make a louder report than 
thunder. I had rather stand the shock 
of a basalisco than the fixry of a merci- 
less pen." 
The words which a man of genius 
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■elects are as mach his own as his 
thoughts. They are not the dress, bnt 
the incarnation, of his thought, as the 
body contains the sonl. Analyze a speech 
by either of the great orators we have 
jast named, and a critical study will sat- 
isfy yon that the crashing force of his 
arguments lies not less in the nicety 
and skill- with which the words are 
chosen, than in the granite-like strength 
of thought. Attempt to substitute other 
words for those that are used, and you 
will find that the latter are part and 
parcel of the author's mind and con- 
ception ; that every word is accommo- 
dated with maryelous exactness to all 
the sinuosities of the thought } that not 
the least of them can be changed with- 
out marring the completeness and 
beauty of the author's idea. If any 
other words can be used than those 
which a writer does use, he is a bun- 
gling rhetorician and skims only the 
surface of his theme. True as this is 
of the best prose, it is doubly true of 
the best poetry; it is a linked strain 
throughout. It has been said by one 
who was himself a consummate master 
of language, that if, in the recollection 
of any passage of Shakespeare, a word 
shall escape your memory, you may 
hunt through the forty thousand words 
in the language, and not one shall fit 
the vacant place but that which the 
poet put there. Though he uses only 
the simplest and homeliest terms, yet 
''you might as well think," says Cole- 
ridgC; '' of pushing a brick out of a wall 
with your forefinger, as attempt to re- 
move a word out of any of the finished 
passages of Shakespeare." Who needs 
to be told how much the wizard sorcery 
of Milton depends on the words he uses ? 
It is not in what he directly tells us 
that his spell lies, but in the immense 
suggestiveness of his verse. His words, 
as Macaulay declares, are charmed. 
Their meaning bears no proportion to 
their effect. " No sooner are they pro- 
nounced, than the past is present and 


the distant near. New forms of beauty 
start at once into existence, and all the 
burial places of the memory give up 
their dead." It is this necromantic 
power over language — this skill in 
striking " the electric chain with which 
we are darkly bound," till its vibrations 
thrill along the chords of the heart, 
and its echoes ring in all the secret 
chambers of the soul — which blinds us 
to the absurdities of " Paradise Lost." 
While following this mighty magician 
of language through 


.^-^ •' many a winding bont 
Of Uoked Bweetnefls long drawn out," 

we overlook the incongruity with which 
he makes angels fight with " villainous 
saltpetre" and divinities talk Calvin- 
ism, puts the subtleties of Greek syntax 
into the mouth of Eve, and exhibits 
the Omnipotent Father arguing like a 
school divine. As with Milton, so with 
his great predecessor, Dante. Wondrous 
as is his power of creating pictures in a 
few lines, he owes it mainly to the di- 
rectness, simplicity, and intensity of his 
language. In him ''the invisible be- 
comes visible," as Leigh Hunt says; 
"darkness becomes palpable; silence 
describes a character; a word acts as a 
flash of lightning, which displays some 
gloomy neighborhood where a tower is 
standing, with dreadful faces at the 
window." 

Words, with such men, are " nimble 
and airy servitors," not masters; and 
from the exquisite skill with which they 
are chosen, and the firmness with which 
they are knit together, are sometimes 
" half battles, stronger than most men's 
deeds." What is the secret of the 
weird-like power of De Quincey 7 Is it 
not that, of all late English writers, he 
has the most imperial dominion over 
the resources of expression — that he 
has weighed, as in a hair-balance, the 
precise significance of every word he 
uses — that he has conquered so com- 
pletely the stubbornness of our vernac- 
ular as to render it a willing slave to 
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all the whimfi and caprices, the ever- 
shifling kaleidoscopic yariations of his 
thoaght ? Torn to whatever page you 
will of his writings, and it is not the 
thorough grasp of his subject, the 
enormous erudition, the extraordinary 
breadth and piercing acuteness of in- 
tellect which he displays, that excite 
your greatest surprise; but you feel 
that here is a man who has guaged the 
potentiality of every word he uses, who 
has analyzed the simples of his every 
compound phrase. In the hands of a 
great sculptor, marble and bronze be- 
come as soil and elastic as living flesh \ 
and not unlike this is the dominion 
which Shakespeare, Milton and Cole- 
ridge possess over language. In their 
verse our rugged but pithy and expres- 
sive English breathes all sounds, all 
melodies ; — 

*'ADd now 'til like all inBtrnmentB, 

Now like % lonely flute. 
And now it is an angel** aongi 

That makes the heayens be mute." 

Let no one, then, underrate the im- 
portance of the study of words. Dan- 
iel Webster was oflen seen absorbed 
in the study of an English dictionary. 
One of our most distinguished authors 
is in the habit of reading the dictionary 
through about once in a year. His 
choice of fresh and forceful terms has 
provoked at times the charge of ped- 
antry; but, in fact, he has but fear- 
lessly used the wealth of the language 
that lies buried in the pages of Noah 
Webster. No two things are more 
closely connected than poverty of words 
and poverty of ideas. Language is, on 
one side, as truly the limit and restraint 
of thought, as on the other that which 
feeds and sustains it. No man can 
learn from or communicate to another 
more than the words they are familiar 
with either express or can be made to 
express. Hence the knowledge of words 
is not an elegant accomplishment only, 
not a luxury, but a necessity, of the 
cultivated man. It is necessary not 
only to him who would express himself, 


but to him who would think, with pre- 
cision and effect. There is, indeed, no 
higher proof of thorough and accurate 
culture than the fact that a writer, in- 
stead of employing words loosely and 
at hap-hazard, chooses only those which 
are the exact vesture of his thoughL 
As he only can be called a well-dressed 
man whose clothes just fit him, being 
neither small and shrunken, nor loose 
and baggy — so it is the first charac- 
teristic of a good style that the words 
fit close to the ideas. They will be 
neither too big here, hanging like a 
giant's robe on the limbs of a dwarf, 
nor too small there, like a lH>y*8 gft^ 
ments into which a man has painfully 
squeezed himself; but will be the ex- 
act correspondents and perfect expo- 
nents of his thought. Between the 
most synonymous words a carefol writer 
will have a choice ; for, strictly speak- 
ing, there are no synonyms in a lan- 
guage, the most closely resembling and 
apparently equivalent terms having 
some nice shade of distinction — a fine 
illustration of which is found in Ben 
Jonson's line, ''Men may secmrdy sin, 
but safely never;" and again, in the 
reply with which Sydney Smith used to 
meet the cant about popular education 
in England: "Pooh, pooh I it is the 
worst educated country in the world, I 
grant you ; but it is the best instruded,^^ 
William Pitt was a remarkable example 
of this precision of style. Fox said of 
him : " Though I am myself never at a 
loss for a word, Pitt has not only a 
word, but the word — the very word — 
to express his meaning." It is related 
of Robert Hall, that, when he was cor 
recting the proofs of his sermon on 
<< Modem Infidelity," on coming to the 
famous passage, ''Eternal God, on 
what are thine enemies intent? What 
are those enterprises of guilt and hor 
ror, that, for the safety of their per- 
formers, require to be enveloped in a 
darkness which the eye of Heaven 
must not penetrate ?" he exclaimed to 
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his friend, Dr. Gregory: ^^ Penetrate I did 
I stkj penetraieySa^ when I preached it?'' 
" Yes." ** Do you thiDk, sir, I may yen- 
tore to alter it? for no man who consid- 
ers the force of the English language 
would use a word of three syllables there 
but from absolute necessity. Forpen^ 
traie "pxii pierce: pierce is the word, sir, 
and the only word, to be used there." 

John Foster was a yet more striking 
example of this conscientiousness and 
severity in discriminating words. Never, 
perhaps, was there a writer the electric 
action of whose mind, telegraphing with 
all nature's works, was so in contrast 
with its action in writing. Here it was 
almost painfully slow, like the expres- 
sion of some costly oil, drop by drop. 
He would spend whole days on a few 
short sentences, passing each word un- 
der his concentrated scrutiny, so that 
each, challenged and examined, took 
its place in the structure like an in- 
spected soldier in the ranks. When 
Chalmers, after a visit to London, was 
asked what Foster was about, he re- 
plied, " Hard at it, at the rate of a line 
a week." Bead a page of the essay on 
'^ Decision of Character," and you will 
feel that this was scarcely an exagger- 
ation — that he stood by the ringing 
anvil till every word was forged into a 
bolt. Few persons know how hard 
easy writing is. Who that reads the 
light, sparkling verse of Tom Moore, 
dreams of the mental pangs, the long 
and anxious thought, which a single 
word often cost himl Irving tells us 
that he was once riding with the Irish 
poet in the streets of Paris, when the 
hackney-coach went suddenly into a 
deep rut, out of which it came with 
such a jolt as to send their pates bump 
against the roof. ''By Jove, Fve got 
itP^ cried Moore, clapping his hands 
with great glee. ''Got what?" said 
Irving. " Why/' said the poet, " that 
word I've been hunting for for six 
weeks, to complete my last song. That 
rascally driver has jolted it out of me." 


It is this cunning choice, along with 
the skillful arrangement of words, that, 
even more than the thought, eternizes 
the name of an author. Style is, and 
ever has been, the most vital element 
of literary immortalities. More than 
any other quality, it is a writer's own 
property ; and no one, not time itself, 
can rob him of it, or even diminish its 
value. Facts may be forgotten — ^learn- 
ing grow commonplace — startling truths 
dwindle into mere truisms ; but a grand 
or beautiful style can never lose its fresh- 
ness or charm. For his gorgeous style, 
even more than for his colossal erudition, 
is Gibbon admired ; and it is the same 
quality which renders Hume, in spite of 
his imperfect learning, in spite of his 
willful perversions of truth, in spite of 
his infidelity and his toryism, the popu- 
lar historian of England. 

From all this it will be seen how ab- 
surd it is to suppose that one can ade- 
quately enjoy the masterpieces of liter- 
ature by means of translations. Among 
the arguments against the study of the 
dead languages, none is more pertina- 
ciously urged by the educational red- 
republicans of the day than this — that 
the study is useless, because all the 
great works, the masterpieces of an- 
tiquity, have been translated. The 
man, we are told, who can not enjoy 
Carlyle's version of Wilhelm Meister, 
Melmoth's Cicero^ Martin's Horace, or 
Carter's Epictetus, must be either a 
prodigious scholar or a prodigious 
dunce. All this seems plausible enough, 
but the Greek and Latin scholar knows 
it to be fallacious and false. He knows 
that the finest passages in an author— 
the exquisite thoughts, the curious ver- 
bal felicities — are precisely those which 
defy reproduction in another tongue. 
The most masterly translations of them 
are no more like the original than a 
walkiug-stick is like a tree in full bloom. 
Compare any two languages, and you 
will find that there are, as the mathe- 
matician would say, many incommen- 
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snrable qaantities, many words in each 
untranslatable into the other, and that 
it is often impossible, by a paraphrase, 
to supply an equivalent. Above all, 
does poetry defy translation. It is too 
subtle an essence to be poured from 
one vessel into another without loss. 
Of Cicero's elegant and copious rhet- 
oric, of the sententious wisdom of 
Tacitus, of the keen philosophic pene- 
tration and masterly narrative talent of 
Thncydides, of the thunderous eloquence 
of Demosthenes, and even of Martial's 
jokes, it may be possible to give some 
injcling through an English medium; 
but of the beauties and splendors of 
the Greek and Latin poets — never. As 
soon will another Homer appear on 
earth, as a translator echo the marvelous 
music of his lyre. Imitations of the 
Iliad, more or less accurate, may be giv- 
en, or another poem may be substituted 
in its place ; but a perfect transfusion 
into English is impossible. For, as 
Goethe somewhere says. Art depends 
on Form, and you can not preserve the 
form in altering the form. Language 
is a strangely suggestive medium, and 
it is through the reflex and vague oper- 
ation of words upon the mind that the 
translator finds himself bafBed. Words, 
especially in poetry , have a potency of 
association — a kind of necromantic 
power — aside irom their significance 
as representative signs. There is a 
mingling of sound and sense, a delicacy 
of shades of meaning, and a power of 
awakening associations, to which the 
instinct of the poet is the key, and 
which can not be passed into a foreign 
language if the fneaning be also pre- 
served. You may as easily make lace 
ruffles out of hemp. Language, it can 
not be too often repeated, is not the 
dress of thought; it is its living ex- 
pression, and controls both the physiog- 
nomy and the organization of the idea 
it utters. 

How many abortive attempts have 
been made to translate Horace into 


English and into French I It is easy 
to give the right meaning, or something 
like' the meaning, of his lyrics; but 
they are cast in a mold of such exqui- 
site delicacy that their ease and ele- 
gance defy imitation. All experience 
shows that the traduttore must neces- 
sarily be iradittore — the translator a 
traducer of the Sabine bard. As well 
might you put a violet into a crucible, 
and expect to reproduce its beauty and 
perfume, as expect to reproduce in an- 
other tongue the mysterious synthesis 
of sound and sense, of meaning and 
suggested association, which constitutes 
the vital beauty of a lyric. The special 
imagination of the poet, it has been well 
said, is an imagination inseparably 
bound up with language ; possessed by 
the infinite beauty, and the deepest^ 
subtiest meanings of words ; skilled in 
their finest sympathies; powerful to 
make them yield a meaning which an- 
other never could have extracted from 
them. It is of the very essence of the 
poet's art, so that, in the highest exer 
cise of that art, there is no such thing 
as the rendering of an idea in appro- 
priate language; but the conception, 
and the words in which it is conveyed 
are a simultaneous creation, and the 
idea springs forth full grown in its pan- 
oply of radiant utterance. 

We have spoken of the power of 
words. Great, however, as is their 
power, and though, when nicely choeen, 
they have an intrinsic force, it is, after 
all, the man who makes them potent 
As it was not the famous needle-gon, 
destructive as it is, which won the late 
Prussian victories, but the intelligence 
and discipline of the Prussian soldier, 
the man behind the gun, educated Id 
the best common schools in the world— 
so it is the latent heat of character^ 
the man behind the words, that gires 
them momentum and projectile force. 
The same words, coming from one p«^ 
son, are as the idle wind that kisses the 
cheeks ; coming from another, the/ are 
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the cannon shot that pierces the target 
in the boll's eye. The thing said is the 
same in each case; the enormous dif- 
ference lies in the man who sajs it. 
The man fills ont, crowds his words 
witli meaning, and sends them out to 
do a giant's work ; or he makes them 
void and nugatory, impotent to reach 
their destination, or to do any execution 
should they hit the mark. The weight 
and Talne of opinions and sentiments 
depend oftentimes less upon their in- 
trinsic worth than upon the degree in 
which they have been organized into 
the nature of the person who utters 
them; their force, less upon their in- 
herent power than upon the latent heat 
stored away in their formation, which 
is liberated in their publication. There 
ia in character a force which is felt as 
deeply, and which is as irresistible, as 
the mightiest physical force, and which 
makes the plainest expressions of some 
men like consuming fire. Their words, 
instead of being the barren signs of 
abstract ideas, are the media through 
which the life of one mind is radiated 
into other minds. They inspire, as well 
as inform ; electrify, as well as enlighten. 
Even truisms from their lips have the 
effect of original perceptions; and old 
saws and proverbs, worn to shreds by 
constant repetition, startle the ear like 
brilliant fancies. Some of the greatest 
effects recorded in the history of elo- 
quence have been produced by words 
which, when read, strike us as tame 
and commonplace. Whitefield could 
thrill an audience by saying, '^ Mesopo- 
tamia!" Even his interjections — his 
Ah I of pity and his Oh I of encourage- 
ment for the sinner — were words of 
tremendous power, and formed a most 
potent engine in his pulpit artillery. 
Oarrick used to say that he would give 
a hundred guineas if he could say Oh! 
as Whitefield did. 

Willis says that every word of Webster 
weighs a pound. College sophomores, 
newly-fledged lawyers, and representa- 


tives from Bunkumville, often display 
more fluency than the New Hampshire 
giant ; but his words are to theirs as the 
roll of thunder to the patter of rain. 
What makes his argument so ponderous 
and destructive to his opponents, is not 
its own weight alone, but in a great de- 
gree, as another has remarked, the 
added weight of his temper and consti- 
tution, the trip-hammer momentummih 
which he makes it fall upon the theory 
he means to crush. When the great 
champion of New England said, in the 
United States Senate, " There are Lex- 
ington and Concord and Bunker Hill, 
and there they will remain forever," it 
was the weight of character, and of all 
the associations connected with it, 
which changed that which, uttered by 
another, would have been the merest 
truism, into a lofty and memorable 
sentiment. It was this which gave 
such prodigious power to the words of 
Chatham, and made them smite his ad- 
versaries like an electric battery. It 
was the haughty assumption of supe- 
riority, the scowl of his imperial brow, 
the ominous growl of his voice, " like 
thunder heard remote," the impending 
lightnings which seemed ready to dart 
from his eyes — and, above all, the evi- 
dence which these furnished of an im- 
perious and overwhelming will — that 
abashed the proudest peers in the House 
of Lords, and made his words perform 
the office of stabs and blows. The 
same words, issuing from other lips, 
would have been as harmless as pop- 
guns. 

In reading the quotations from Chal- 
mers, which are reported to have so 
overwhelmingly oppressed those who 
heard them, almost every one is disap- 
pointed. It is the creative individuality 
projected into the words that makes 
the entire difference between Kean or 
Kemble and the poorest stroller that 
murders Shakespeare. It is said that 
Ifacready never produced a more thrill- 
ing effect than by the simple words, 
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« Who said thatr When Sir Edward 
Coke, a man essentially commonplace 
in bis intellect and prejudices, though 
of vast acquirement and giant force of 
character, calls Sir Walter Raleigh " a 
spider of hell/' the metaphor may not - 
seem remarkable } but it has a terrible 
significance when we see the whole 
roused might of Sir Edward Coke glar- 
ing through it. What can be more 
effective than the speech of Thersites 
in the first book of the Iliad ? Yet the 
only effect was to bring down upon the 
speaker's shoulders the staff of Ulysses. 
Pope well observes that, had Ulysses 
made the same speech, the troops would 
have sailed for Greece that very night 
The world considers not merely what is 
said, but who speaks, and whence he 
says it. 

** Let but a lord onc« own the happy line*, 
How the wit brightens, how the style refines I*' 

says the same poet of a servile race ; 
and Euripides expresses the same be- 
lief in the efficacy of position and char- 
acter, when he makes Hecuba entreat 
Ulysses to intercede for her ; ^* for the 
arguments," says she, ^^ which are ut- 
tered by men of repute, are very differ- 
ent in strength from those uttered by 
men unknown." As in engineering, it 


is a rule that a cannon should be at 
least one hundred times heavier than 
its shot, so a man's character should be 
a hundred times heavier than what he 
says. When a La Place or a Hum- 
boldt talks of the " universe," the word 
has quite another meaning than when 
it is used by plain John Smith, whose 
ideas have never extended beyond the 
town of Calumet. So, when a man's 
friend gives him religious advice, and 
talks of ** the solemn responsibilities of 
life," it makes a vast difference in the 
weight of the words whether they come 
from one who has been tried and proved 
in the world's fiery furnace, and whose 
whole life has been a trip-hammer to 
drive home what he says, or from a cal- 
low youth who prates of that which he 
feels not, and testifies to things which 
are not realities to his own conscioos* 
ness. ''Words," says the learned 
Selden, ''must be fitted to a man's 
mouth." 'Twas well said by the fellow 
that was to make a speech for my Lord 
Mayor, that he "desired first to take 
measure of his lordship's month." 

In this paper we have treated of bat 
one branch of our subject. Other and 
more interesting topics will be consid- 
ered hereafter. 


THE FASHIONS OF POMPEII. 


BY E. P. EVANS. 


THE Roman house (as we explained 
in a previous paper) was divided 
into two parts, one intended for public 
resort and the other for the private 
uses of the family. This arrangement 
originated not only in the difference 
between the domestic habits of ancient 
and modem times, but especially in the 
peculiar constitution of Roman society, 
which permitted every plebeian to 
choose for his patron a patrician, to 


whom he bore the relation of client, 
and to whose house he resorted freely 
and frequently for counsel or assistp 
ance, and to whom he came every 
morning to pay a ceremonious visit of 
respect At day-break the vestibule 
and ante-chamber were usually besieged 
by crowds of these dependents, who 
were ready and eager to perform any 
service which the patron might require 
of them, as well as to receive any gifts 
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of money or cold Tictuals that might 
be doled out to them. It was a point 
of honor and mark of respectability for 
every Roman of wealth and eminence 
to entertain as large a clientelage as 
possible. They snrroanded him like a 
body-gaard when he went out; they 
were his faithfiil vassals in emergen- 
cies, and cast their votes for him at 
popular elections; they attended him 
as he paraded the streets to the Forum 
— the center of trade, politics and 
pleasure in every Roman town, where 
the merchants assembled for business, 
and the money-changers sat behind 
their tables as they do to-day in the 
streets of Naples; where the lawyers 
and municipal magistrates met to de- 
liberate on political and judicial affairs, 
and where, too, the Roman fop philan- 
dered about with his toga elegantly 
adjusted in the latest style of the me- 
tropolis, exhaling, as he passed by, a 
strong odor of nard and balsam with 
which the barber had built up and 
cemented together the stately and ingen- 
ious edifice of his locks. Of course 
the patrician was obliged to have some 
convenient place to receive this rout of 
retainers; hence the construction of 
the house with its large and well-lighted 
front court [atrium)^ which, by closing 
the iahlinumf was almost wholly sepa- 
rated from the inner court, or peristyle, 
in which the family lived. The old 
Romans were bom politicians; state- 
craft was their native element, and they 
took to it very young. An inscription 
on one of the monuments in the Pom- 
peiian street of the tombs informs us 
that it was erected to the memory of a 
young man of seventeen years, who had 
already attained the dignity of decurion. 
This rank was equivalent to that of 
senator; and Cicero says that it was 
more difficult to become decurion at 
Pompeii than senator at Rome. It is 
probable, however, that this youth was 
an unusually precocious politician. But 
while the men devoted themselves thus 


early in life to politics, the women were 
equally eager in their pursuit of pleas- 
ure and fashion. 

The charming situation of Pompeii 
made it one of the favorite resorts of 
the rank and beauty of the metropolis. 
The Emperor Claudius had a summer 
residence there. It was during a so- 
journ of the imperial family in this 
country-seat that his young son Drusus 
was amusing himself one day by throw- 
ing pears into the air and catching 
them in his mouth ; one of them, in its 
descent, went too far and choked the 
illustrious gamin. The street boys in 
Naples do the same trick now; but 
they use figs, which are safer. Every- 
where were seen the magnificent villas 
of wealthy Romans, rendering still 
more attractive the beautiful landscape. 
The towers of these rural palaces lined 
the coast for many miles, and the neigh- 
boring hills were crowned by less pre- 
tentious but more substantial castles, 
erected by such solid men of Rome as 
Marius, Pompey, and Cesar ; so that the 
whole country presented the appearance 
of one vast and continuous city. On 
one of the islands (Nisida) Brutus 
spent much of his time; and Herod 
Agrippa, a nephew of the last king of 
Judea, made Pompeii his permanent 
home, and is said to have perished 
there at the time the city was destroyed. 
Indeed, throughout this entire region 
the aristocratic families of Rome owned 
immense estates, which they were in 
the habit of visiting from time to time. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Romans under the empire were, as 
a general thing, fond of rural life. On 
the contrary, they detested it. It was 
the tyranny of mode and the love of 
debauch that attracted the great ma- 
jority, far more than a passion for beau- 
tiful scenery. This aversion was par- 
ticularly strong in the fashionable 
women of the capital. Aojrwhere away 
from the metropolis they regarded as a 
place of exile. 
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This feeling is well illustrated by the 
domestic experience of the poet Statins, 
a contemporary of Domitian. Not be- 
ing a man of great fortune, the style of 
living which he was obliged to main- 
tain at court seriously embarrassed his 
finances. Besides, he had a marriage- 
able daughter, beautiful and accom- 
plished, and who played the harp and 
sang her father's verses most enchant- 
ingly. But having no dowry except 
her beauty and her genius, she had no 
suitors, only admirers, and seemed des- 
tined to a future of unbroken " maiden 
meditation." For at that time the at- 
mosphere of the Roman court was as 
mercenary as that of Wall street or 
Fifth avenue. Money was the highest 
test of social position, and the first ob- 
ject sought in matrimonial alliances. 
Maidens in whose veins flowed the 
noble blood of the Catos and Scipios, 
sold themselves to vulgar sensualists 
for diamonds and purple silks and gor- 
geous equipages. Statins resolved, 
therefore, to retire to the country, in 
the neighborhood of Naples, his native 
city, where he hoped to find cheaper 
living and possibly less mercenary sons- 
in-law. But what a scene there was 
when this plan was proposed to his 
wife Claudia I She wept all day and 
sighed all night, at the very thought of 
quitting Rome. In vain Statins pic- 
tured in his most glowing verses the 
wonders of Capreal, Puteoli and Baial, 
where, as he said, 'Hhe waves die in 
music on the shore, and all the influ- 
ence of earth and sky combine to make 
life enchanting." She neither could nor 
would be persuaded. She declared that 
she preferred the muddy Tiber, or even 
the sewers of the Suburra, to all the 
boasted glories of the Bay of Naples. 

And in this respect Claudia was not 
an exceptional but a representative 
person; she merely expressed the sen- 
timents of every fiuhionable woman in 
Borne when she averred it to be impos- 
nble for her to live away from the 


seven-hilled city. She would have feh 
like Madame De Stael, when exiled by 
Napoleon. Although surrounded at 
Coppett by a circle of congenial 
friends, and dwelling in the perpetual 
presence of the finest scenery of Switz- 
erland, the French woman of the 
eighteenth century, in spirit akin to 
that of the Roman woman of the first 
century, never ceased to pine for Paris 
and the gutters of la Rue du Bac, 
Nevertheless, if Claudia had gone to 
Naples or Pompeii she would have 
found in the provincial town a striking 
miniature of the metropolis ; she would 
have found society there ambitiously 
aping the splendors and the fashions of 
the Palatine, as society now apes the 
freaks and follies of the Tuilleries. 
Perhaps never in the world were men 
and women more wholly given up to 
excesses of the table, and the toUet, 
than at Rome during the second half 
century of the Christian Era; and in 
these vices many of the Italian munici- 
palities were rivals of the capital. 

In speaking of Pompeiian fashions 
we shall confine our remarks chiefly to 
female apparel ; not that we regard the 
passion for dress as peculiar to woman, 
for although the man of the nineteenth 
century cultivates a certain sobrietj 
and monotony in his raiment, we need 
not go very far back in the history of 
costume to find him powdering and 
rougeing and patching, tightening his 
waist, boring his ears, reveling in silk, 
fluttering in lace and brocade, and in- 
dulging in all that love of finery and 
frippery commonly though falsely sup- 
posed to be the exclusive propensity of 
the fairer sex. Still, man has always 
been very awkward and evidently at 
great disadvantage in his attempts to 
vie with woman in the niceties of dress; 
perhaps because he has in his person a 
less fit and worthy object upon which 
to bestow it, — whereas a beantifiil 
woman seems constitutionally adapted 
and foreordained to an elegant ward- 
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robe. It is to her, thereforei that we 
must look for the perfection of dreaa 
considered as a fine art. 

The first thing that strikes ns in 
stadjing the costumes of Pompeiian 
women, is the resemblance which they 
bear to those of modem times in the 
Tarioos modes of dressing the hair. 
Long hair, says Saint Paul, is a shame to 
a man, but the glory of a woman ^ and 
he might have added, the strength of 
woman, for it is certainly the most for- 
midable of all 

That make up bMoty's magaslnaa.'* 

Nature has furnished her an exhaust- 
less armory in her locks, with which 
Cupid feathers his most penetrating 
darts. She thus starts in the toilet art 
with an immense ascendancy over her 
closely-cropped brother, by having "the 
dome of thought, the palace of the 
soul" surrounded by this wavy mass, 
ready to be wrought into artistic forms 
by her skillful hand, to be piled into 
towers, or rolled on "rats," or allowed 
to float in ringlets, or flow in water- 
fiftlls; in short, to be combed, puffed, 
curled, plaited, twisted, frizzled,crimped, 
braided, and knotted, into the greatest 
variety of sensations and fascinations. 
The Pompeiian ladies were adepts in 
this art, and knew how to make the 
most of their tresses. Nor were they 
always content with the natural color ; 
but endeavored to improve it by the use 
of dyes. On the wall of a public build- 
ing, near the Forum, some idler of two 
thousand years ago has scrawled a 
stanza, praising a girl for her beautiful 
hair. Underneath is another verse, 
written by another hand, which says: 
"Lauded, indeed, by many, but there is 
a yellow dye in it." And in another 
place we read these words : " Blanche 
has taught me to hate the brunettes." 
Evidently, then, at Pompeii, as at 
Bome, blonde hair and blonde women 
were the &vorites. The ideal of beauty 
was not the majestic Juno, with raven 


locks, but the graceful Venus, with 
golden hair. To realize this ideal, all 
sorts of artifices were resorted to. They 
wore wigs and chignons made of the 
long yellow hair of the Germans, or 
gave to their natural hair a yellowish 
tinge by means of a caustic Gallic soap, 
called spuma Batava, They had also 
a &mous oriental pomade, with which 
they saturated their hair, and then sat 
for hours in the sun until it had dried 
in, and by some wonderful alchemy 
transmuted their ebony tresses into 
gold. So long and laborious was this 
process that ladies frequently retired 
into the country for a week or two, in 
order to give themselves up to it wholly. 
Ovid, in the third book of Ars Ama- 
ioria, says that even old women stain 
their gray heads yellow with German 
herbs, and those whom time has made 
bald walk along thickly covered with 
purchased hair. The modes of dress< 
ing it were various. Each successive 
day brings with it a new fashion, says 
the same poet ; and some, he adds, cul- 
tivate an extreme and elaborate n^lig4 
in their locks ; often you would suppose 
they had been neglected since yester- 
day, when in reality they have just been 
combed afresh. Sometimes the head- 
dress was raised to a great hight by 
rows of false curls. Young girls wore 
their hair in nets of gold-thread, inter- 
woven with pearls and precious stones, 
or they encircled it with a jeweled band 
across the forehead, and let it fall 
loosely over their necks and shoulders. 
Exquisites of both sexes were also fond 
of frizzing it around the temples and 
across the forehead. Another favorite 
mode of wearing the hair was to plait 
it and fasten it in a coil behind, with a 
long gold pin or dagger. This fashion 
still prevails in Italy and in some parts 
of Germany. The hair-pins discovered 
at Pompeii are exceedingly elegant. 
One, which was found at Herculaneum, 
was surmounted by a Venus in the act 
of twisting her hair ; another is oma- 
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mented with a Cupid holding a mirror. 
The beauty and fitness of such designs 
are at once apparent ; for what could 
be more appropriate than the god and 
goddess of love assisting at the loilet of 
their fair votaries! These pins are 
made of ivory, bronze or gold, and are 
frequently set with jewels. Sometimes 
the hair was comb^ up into an enor- 
mous knob on the top of the head ; but 
as this coiffure has been recently ren- 
dered painfully familiar to the eyes of 
us all, we need not describe it further. 
Roman men usually went bareheaded, 
and it was thought to be a mark of 
effeminacy to wear a hat \ as a protec- 
tion against bad weather, they covered 
themselves with the upper folds of the 
toga. But the Roman women indulged 
in very costly head-dresses, among 
which we find one that proves that there 
is nothing new under the sun, not even 
in the present style of bonnets. The 
world certainly moves in a circle, so far 
as fashions are concerned ; and in the 
little hats no bigger than a man's hand 
that have adorned the heads of ladies 
during the past few years^ we have sim- 
ply returned to a Roman fashion-plate 
of eighteen centuries ago. The same 
style of hair-dressing which we call 
chignon, the Romans called tutulus. It 
was considered a great art to construct 
this properly, and female slaves served 
a fixed time as apprentices in order to 
become expert in it. 

The other personal ornaments of a 
Pompeiian lady were very rich and man- 
ifold. Lying in a casket, on the mosaic 
pavement of one of the houses, was 
found a massive bracelet in the form of 
a serpeut. It weighed nearly two 
pounds. Its head is of molten gold 
and its body of malleated or beaten 
gold, so as to be tough and elastic ; the 
eyes are rubies ; the tongue is a narrow 
strip of tremulous gold leaf; the teeth 
and the scales of the neck and tail are 
beautifully chased. Every part is 
wrought with the greatest care and 


skill. It is surprising how fond the 
Pompeiian ladies were of imitating aer- 
pents in their rings and bracelets and 
necklaces. The serpent was a sacred 
animal, and ornaments of the serpentine 
form acted, therefore, as charms and 
amulets, thus gratifjring at once the 
twin weaknesses of vanity and supersti- 
tion. They even petted live snakes, 
and in summer wore them around their 
arms and necks for the sake of the 
coolness of the touch. Imagine a party 
of ladies at which the hostess prorides 
pet snakes for the comfort of her guests, 
as we would furnish fans I When the 
Pompeiian authorities wished to pre- 
serve any spot or building from defile- 
ment or nuisance of any kind, they 
painted a serpent there, or more com- 
monly two serpents. To commit anj 
nuisance in such a place would be 
equivalent to the commission of sacri- 
lege. The Neapolitans of to-day make 
their religion do the work of the police 
in like manner, when they protect their 
walls by painting on them, not serpents, 
but crosses. Pearl necklaces were quite 
common ; and on the neck of a young 
girl was found a finely woven chain of 
gold resembling modern Venetian work, 
from which hung medallions and star- 
shaped beads. But the most curious of 
all the necklaces, is one discovered in a 
house excavated a few years ago. It is 
made up entirely of charms and amu- 
lets, which seem to refer chiefly to the 
worship of the Egyptian goddess, Isis. 
These talismans consist of Egyptian 
vases, dogs, bees, hands, bells, ankle- 
bones, dice, clusters of grapes, pine 
cones, and other fantastic things, all 
very elegantly wrought in onyx and 
strung together on a gold wire. These 
charms were supposed to be potent in 
warding off malign influences, and 
especially the fatal fascinations of the 
evil eye and of witchcraft, and were 
worn by children as a safeguard against 
such enchantments. The most common 
and favorite form of ear-ring, judging 
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from the number of them that have 
been found, is a slender gold hook sup- 
porting a horizontal bar, to which two 
pendant pearls are attached. Some of 
them were very costly, and Seneca says 
that many ladies hung a vast inherit- 
ance in each ear. 

The cosmetics, too, of a Pompeiian 
lady were b^ no means the least import- 
ant part of her toilet paraphernalia. 
Several little round glass boxes have 
been found with red and white paint in 
them ; and there are some beautiful 
ones of ivory, with the neatly-carved 
figure of a Gapid on the side. The 
Greeks excelled in the preparation of 
cosmetics, and a Roman lady of fashion 
would have disdained to use any other ; 
just as a modern belle has a partiality 
for French labels, and will purchase no 
cologne that does DOt bear the signature 
of Farina. We need not enter iito a 
minute description of the rejuvenating 
artifices of the fair Pompeiians. The 
peep which the excavations permit us 
to take into their boudoirs, shows that 
the legerdemain of the toilet Is essen- 
tially the same among* all civilized na- 
tions, whether Christian or pagan ; and, 
indeed, when wrinkles begin to furrow 
the cheeks, and crow's-feet beleaguer 
the eyes, nothing is more natural than 
that a lady, whether of the first or the 
nineteenth century, should wish to ban- 
ish the intruders, and, by a little rouge 
and powder, seek to restore the rose 
and the lily, and cheat herself into the 
illusion that 

** 'Tlfl beaaty truly blent whose red and white 
ITatnre'i own eweet and cnnning hand laid on." 

Several pictures have been found which 
show the manner of applying the paint 
to the &ce. It was sometimes done 
with brushes, and at other times rubbed 
on with the fingers. It was customary 
also to pencil the eyebrows— or, what is 
not so poetical, though perhaps quite 
as practical, to brighten their color by 
pricking them with a needle and then 
filling the punctures with soot. 


Changes of fhshion in ancient times 
did DOt extend to the general style of 
dress as much as they do now, but 
affected principally certain accessories 
of stuff, quality, and color. This is evi- 
dent not only from a passage in one of 
the comedies of Plautus, where a list 
of articles of apparel is given, but also 
from monuments of art and from por- 
traits in which the same costume is pre- 
served from age to age^ although it 
may not be always safe to draw from 
artistic drapery any very defiuite con- 
clusions as to the attire worn in com- 
mon life. The full costume of a Roman 
matron, wrapped from head to foot in 
the falling folds of her loose and flow- 
ing robes, was doubtless much better 
suited to exhibit the dignity of repose 
than the grace of motion ; and floating, 
as it did, freely around the person, must 
have been somewhat difficult to manage 
in windy weather. But whatever may 
have been the discomforts or incon- 
veniences of these habiliments, one 
thing can be said in their favor — cor- 
sets formed no part of them. The 
Pompeiian lady never hedged herself in 
with stays, nor intrenched herself in a 
palisade of whalebones, nor ruined her 
health and comeliness compressing her 
form into an unnatural appearance of 
slimness. 

' The steely-primmed shTipe, 
So oft made taper by conatraint of tape," 

would have been an abomination in her 
eyes, and an unpardonable insult to all 
the graces. Her dress consisted usu- 
ally of a tunic of fine texture, without 
sleeves, and reaching just below the 
knees. Over this she wore a woolen 
jacket with long sleeves, and a volumi- 
nous robe called siola^ the ample drapery 
of which flowed to the feet and was often 
trailed. The lower part of the stola 
was sometimes adorned with a broad 
flounce embroidered with gold-thread. 
On the street, a white, red or green 
cloak of fine material, called paUa, was 
worn. It was thrown over the left 
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Bhotdder like a scarf and fastened with 
brooches, of which a great variety have 
been found at Pompeii; or it was 
made with a hood which conld be 
drawn over the head. The coverings 
for the feet were much the same for 
both sexes. The sandal consisted of a 
simple sole fastened to the foot bj 
thongs passing around the ankle, over 
the instep, and between the toes ; some- 
times it had an upper leather which 
covered all but the toes. Fashionable 
ladies wore, also, shoes and bootees of 
white kid ; but the common colors were 
green and yellow, with red strings to 
lace them up in front. Pompeiian 
women were as proud of their large 
symmetrically shaped feet, as Chinese 
are of their little bandaged clumpy 
ones. . They never pinched them out 
of proportion, but left them plenty of 
room to grow in, having a well- 
grounded confidence that nature would 
do the handsomest thing for them. 
They bestowed great care on trimming 
and tinting their nails. Gloves, as arti- 
cles of apparel, were unknown. The 
Latin language has no name for them, 
the word digiiale or digitabulum mean- 
ing only a sort of protection for the 
fingers in gathering olives. The same 
is true of shirts in the strict sense of 
the term. They are a modern invention. 
The Anglo-Saxon was the first man 
that ever wore one. The form and 
color of the shoes indicated the rank 
or office of the wearer. Thus, when 
Asinius assumed the senatorial dignity, 
Cicero says of him, mutavit calceos — he 
changed his shoes. Hence arose a pro- 
verbial expression about a man's no- 
bility being in his heels, especially 
when he had not much to boast of in 
his head; hence, too, our own phrase 


about stepping into a man's shoes as 
equivalent to succeeding him in his 
office. Even down to the period of the 
French Revolution, red heels, tdUnu 
rouges f were the badge of a courtier. The 
word sandal has certain poetic associa- 
tions that do not belong to shoe, and ap- 
peals strongly to the imagination ; but 
in reality it could not have been either 
neat or comfortable — although sculpton 
affirm that it is the only fit thing to 
wear, and that our modem shoes have 
spoiled the beauty and symmetry of 
the foot. As the garments, both of men 
and women, were chiefly woolen, it was 
very difficult, yet very essential, in a 
warm country, to keep them clean. This 
cleansing was not done in the house ; 
but when the dress became dirty or 
faded it was sent to the fuller or dyer 
as the case might be. This trade was, 
therefore, one of great importance 
among the ancients, as is evident from 
the laws enacted by the Censors pre- 
scribing the methods in which clothes 
were to be washed and colored, and 
making the fuller liable for their loss or 
injury while in }us possession. The 
excavations at Pompeii have disclosed 
a large establishment of this kind, with 
its apparatus of vats, etc, and an intez^ 
esting series of wall-paintings illustrat- 
ing the various processes by which gar- 
ments were cleansed and dyed. Here, 
too, were found quantities of detergent 
earths, nitre and other alkalies, which 
the ancients used instead of soap. In 
one room is a large vat of solid ma- 
sonry stuccoed on the inside, and near 
by a stone table, on which the wet 
clothes were beaten with wooden mal- 
lets — a mode of washing still common 
in Southern Italy. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Womak's Rights. — In the condact 3f 
this magazine, our readers — and they 
BOW amount to twenty thousand— » will 
atteat that we have been eminently con- 
•eirative. We have avoided treading 
on the bunions of Mr. A. or Mr. B.| — 
gouty individuals, but of high respecta- 
bility. We have handled venerable 
abases with delicate or gloved fingers, 
and fashionable follies we have glozed 
over. We don't intend to turn reform- 
ers — simply because it won't pay. 
Foorierism, Brook-Farm Associations, 
Vegetarianism, and such-like, are vine- 
yarda which the venerable editor of the 
New York *^ Tribune " has mccetnoefy 
cultivated, but not sticcessJkUfy. Ruth, 
in her gleanings, reaped a richer har- 
vest. We don't believe much in dedi- 
catiDg one's self to unpitied martyrdom. 
We don't believe that, like Father 
Joannes, we should, in articulo martUf 
have exulted in shouts of glory, tied to 
a stake, and surrounded with burning 
fagots and a yelling troop of Mohawks. 
While, from childhood, we have enter- 
tained an unbounded admiration for the 
memory of John Rogers, and have 
wept over the fatherless condition of 
his nine small children and *'one at 
the breast," and even have endeavored 
to throw light upon the obscure problem 
which has profoundly perplexed all 
modern humanitarians, whether the 
number was to be expressed in digit 
or dual, — while, we repeat, we have al- 
ways entertained a high admiration for 
this great and world-renowned martyr, 
we have never been disposed to court 
his fate. No 1 To us, this earth is too 
lovely, the charms of life too attractive, 
to consent to abridge one iota of our 
allotted span. We would not advance 

23 


the hands on the dial a single minute, 
but rather turn them back. Visions of 
terrapin, turtle soup, and Shrewsbury 
oysters, to say nothing of Spanish 
mackerel, rise up before us, and recon- 
cile us to a continued lease of life. 

A Californian traveler saw a grizaly 
bear, and reported the fact to his com- 
panions. "What did you do?" ex- 
claimed they. <'Do7" replied he, '*I 
didn't do nothing. It wasn't my grizzly ; 
I had no interest in him." — So say we 
of martyrdom. 

We throw out these hints by way of 
admonition to all reformers— to Mr. A^ 
who would constantly employ female 
sewing societies to make up red-flannel 
shirts for the Hottentots dwelling under 
a tropical sun ; to Mr. B., who would 
send fans to the Esquimaux ; to Mr. C, 
who would arouse the indignation of 
the civilized world against the Feejee 
islander, because he regards a slice of 
cold missionary as a rare tit-bit; to 
Mrs. D., who would at once divest man 
of his pantaloons ; and to Mrs. F., who 
would assert the right of woman to ride 
astraddle — to all these reformers we 
say, our pages can not be made the 
vehicle of information to the public. 

While, therefore, we are not the ad- 
vocate of specific reforms, we are free 
to confess that, in the condition of 
modem society, there are crying evils. 
We say it with all truth and soberness — 
the greatest amelioration to be achieved 
is the elevation of woman to a sphere 
of usefulness, and one in which she can 
exercise a direct influence in the admin- 
istration of the world's aflbirs. 

Manjdnd have practiced on the 
Chinese maxim : " For men to cultivate 
virtue is knowledge ; for women to re- 
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Qonnce knowledge ia virtue." In the 
whole history of societji the law of ab- 
ject submission on the part of the wife 
to the husband, has been recognized 
and acted upon. Our common mother. 
Eve, in eating that apple plucked from 
the forbidden tree, got us into rather an 
ugly scrape; but her descendants— in 
the line female — have nobly redeemed 
lier error, and by their soft and winning 
'ways have rendered the common corse 
endurable. 

We need not, with an affectation of 
x^lassical learning, treat of the condition 
>of woman nnder Grecian or Roman 
■civilization. The Helen of the Iliad 
has few of the attributes of true woman- 
hood ; and the wonder is that, for her 
vescue) not only the principalities of 
earth, but the powers of heaven, should 
have become involved in a cruel war. 
But, discarding the mythical, the true 
'•condition of woman can be inferred, 
when it is stated that Gato — the vir- 
i;uou8 — could lend his wife to a friend, 
and thus evince his sense of the deli- 
cate rights of hospitality. 

In the English code of laws is incor- 
porated the same servile principle, and 
this principle is reflected in the expres- 
sion of English poets. The very being 
and existence of the wife are merged in 
that of the husband. When she stands 
at the altar, in the administration of 
the marriage sacrament, and under the 
holy forms of religion, she is required 
to promise not only to honor but to 
oho/. In the enforcement of that 
promise, fortified by a long line of uni- 
form decisions in English courts, the 
husband has the right of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment; '^but,*' humanely 
suggests Lord Bacon, ^* not in a violent 
and cruel manner." 

' Shakespeare sings 

*<0f thfttgrMtTow, 
That doth Incorporate and make a« one," 

but the identity of the wife is lost in 
that of the husband; and Milton, in 
describing our first parents, has set 


forth the aervile relation of married 
life in a form as attractive, perhaps^ a» 
words can convey : 

''Both 
Not equal, ae their eez not eqnal, teemed ; 
For contemplation he, and ralor formed, 
Vor ioftneei the, and iweet attracdre srao*; 
He for God only, tJbe^br GMitn iWm." 

Nearly every state in the American 
Union has legislated in mitigation of 
this barbarous* code. Woman has the 
separate control of her own property. 
Her earnings can not be attached to pay 
the debts of a thriftless husband, and 
courts will interfere to protect her from 
his brutality. While we do not commit 
ourselves to the doctrine of female suf- 
frage—until, at least, a very considerable 
portion of the sex demands it^ — while 
we doubt whether the extension of this 
right would lead to harmony in the do- 
mestic circle, or its exercise at the 
polls — gentle women mingling with a 
set of rough untutored men — would 
promote refinement; still, there are 
certain reforms which might be success- 
fully inaugurated. 

We would extend to woman the ad- 
vantages of a thorough education. We 
would subject her to a training which 
should fit her, not to shine in fashion- 
able life, but to discharge its practical 
duties. Mrs. Somerville is a living ex- 
ample, that the profoundest truths of 
science are not beyond a woman^s 
grasp ; and Mrs. Beecher Stowe is an- 
other example, that woman may soar 
into the highest regions of imaginative 
thought 

The medical profession, we believe, 
would be improved, and the cause of 
humanity subserved, by embracing in 
the practice both sexes. Florence 
Nightingale has performed, and the Sis- 
ters of Charity do perform around the 
sick bed, services which the ruder man 
can not render. 

There are many avenues in trade, now 
closed against her^ which we would 
throw open, and insist, most empbat* 
ically, that the same compensation be 
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accorded to her as is given to the other 
aez. The amount of senrices rendered 
should be the measure of compensation. 
At this daji when population presses 
so closely upon the means of production, 
woman must not be treated as a mere 
doll — a frame-work for milliners and 
mantoa-makers to hang their gorgeous 
and costly finery upon, but she must 
become the helpmeet of man, and co- 
operate with him in discharging the mul- 
tifarious duties of life. To sing, to play, 
to dance, to embroider, to attend the 
opera, are not among those duties. 
Life makes sterner demands — to labor 
and thereby to live. If to elevate 
woman to her proper sphere in life the 
ballot is necessary, let it be yielded. 

Modern Pbeachiko — Modbbn 
Chukches. — At Lincoln, Illinois, during 
the past month, was celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the presiding 
eldership of Father Cartwright, of the 
Methodist Church. It was an edifying 
time to all who participated ; and to us 
it affords an opportunity of indulging 
in a few moral reflections. We enter 
upon the task with no irreverent spirit. 

Preaching in Illinois, half a century 
ago, was a very different affair from 
what it now is. Preachers did not 
claim to have had such advantages as 
are now enjoyed at Andover or Prince- 
ton. In fact, they were disposed to 
sneer at all human learning, and resort 
to the Holy Scriptures as to the fount 
of their inspiration. They made strong 
and bold appeals to the heart and con- 
science of their hearers, resorting to 
images of the exterior world. They 
painted the beatitudes of heaven* and 
the torments of hell >^ the one with its 
golden pavements and crystal battle- 
ments, and the other with its sulphurous 
lake and burning marl — the one as a 
place of sensuous delights, and the 
other of exquisite agonies ) but both to 
endure forever. They cared nothing, 
nor did their hearers, for those nice 


points of doctrine which so vex the 
theological schools, and which have led 
to such a multiplicity of sects. To 
them it was sufficient that a Saviour had 
died, and that, through his atoning 
blood, all might lay hold of the prom- 
ises; and this doctrine was enforced 
with all the earnestness of voice and 
violence of gesticulation which char- 
acterized John Knox before the Cov- 
enanters of Scotland. 

This method became the type of 
Western eloquence, and was cultivated 
even by the members of the legal pro- 
fession. It yet lingers among us ; and 
audiences could now be gathered in 
many portions of the State, who would 
remain indifferent under the cold and 
glittering eloquence of Everett, but who 
would be wrought up to ecstacy under 
the vehement appeals of Logan. 

The pioneers did not enjoy the 
'^ stated " preaching of the gospel. The 
early preachers were not 'Hen-thousand- 
dollar" men, who rode in chariots, who 
dressed in '^ purple and fine linen," and 
who occupied houses with graperies 
and conservatories attached. They 
preached salvation " without money 
and without price." They rode the 
circuit on horseback, exposed to rain 
and sleet, suffering cold and hunger, 
swimming rivers and camping at night 
on the open prairie, or seeking shelter 
beneath the roof of the humble cabin. 
When it was known that the preacher 
was to arrive on the Lord's day at an 
obscure hamlet, the people throughout 
the "settlement" gathered in — some on 
horseback, some in farm-wagons, and 
some afoot — the men dressed in linsey- 
woolsey hunting-shirts dyed with cop- 
peras, their heads covered with coon- 
skin caps with the tail dangling behind, 
and their feet encased in moccasins of 
deer-skin. The women were dressed in 
homespun cotton, striped and cross- 
barred. To them the Sabbath was a 
day of gladness — a time of reunion, 
when neighbors, so to speak, widely 
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aeparated, coald come together and ex- 
change greetings, and, dori^g the inter- 
vals of aenrice, talk over the events of 
the week. It was an era of good feeling. 

The horses are hitched beneath the 
trees to some overhanging bongh. 
The preacher moants a rade stand in a 
grove and opens the services with prayer 
— ^fervid and awakening. He reads a 
hjmn from his well-thumbed pocket 
hjmn-book — not gilt-edged — and lines 
out the words ; then, starting some sim- 
ple melody, the congregation join, and 
there rises np the sound of praise which 
breaks the solitude of the forest and 
comes back from the hills in answering 
echoes. Then follows the sermon, ex- 
temporaneous and abounding in illus- 
trations of eVery-day life; and as the 
preacher becomes warmed up, the pas- 
sions of the audience are aroused and 
startled, and respond to his every ap- 
peal. What harm if, in the ecstacy of 
spiritual delight, those untutored minds 
shout, " Glory r "Amenl^' "HaUe- 
lujah I" 

But the times have changed. Last 
Sunday night we strayed into a fashion- 
able church on Wabash avenue. A 
thousand gas-jets lighted up the in- 
terior — the groined arches and the can- 
opy of blue and gold. A large and 
fashionable congregation — the women, 
not Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
like unto these— occupied the slips. As 
we scanned their faces, we sought in 
vain for the meek and the lowly, the 
weary and heavy-laden* Before us 
stood the surpliced priest His linen 
was of snowy whiteness, and each par- 
ticular hair of his head was nicely laid. 
His discourse was eminently decorous — 
not a sentiment to shock the prejudices 
of a single individual, or to awaken a 
single unpleasant emotion. A zephyr 
playing over a summer sea is not more 
gentle } a lute not more soothing in its 
sounds. Then, high above the tones of 
the organ, are heard the notes of the 
choii^— professional singers, exorbitantly 


paid, and who, perhaps, during every 
night of the week, have performed at 
the opera, in <'Fra Diavolo'' or ''The 
Barber of Seville." 

As we issued out of the church with 
the self-satisfied throng, we thus moral- 
ized : What would be the emotions of 
one of those backwoodsmen, arrayed in 
his coon-skin cap, moccasins, and hunt- 
ing-shirt, who was wont to grow fervid 
under the rousing appeals of Father 
Cartwright, if transferred to such ' a 
scene? Did the fisherman of Galilee 
preach to such audiences^ and with such 
accessories ? Christ came to preach to 
the poor, to proclaim the common hu- 
manity of our race, and the vanity of 
temporal distinctions. We have made 
religion an expensive luxury. It is as 
expensive to the laboring man to rent 
a slip in a fashionable church, as to rent 
a cottage. We array our wives and 
daughters in purple and fine linen, so 
that the wives and daughters of the 
poor, arrayed in calico and gingham, 
feel out of place; and thus the very 
class for whom our Saviour died, are 
repelled from celebrating his resurrec- 
tion. The quality of the gospel is not 
strained. It is the same, whether in 
the cottage or in the palace. If it edify 
the rich, it will certainly fructify in the 
hearts of the poor and heavy-laden. 
" In my Father^s house," said our Sa- 
viour, ^' are many mansions ;" but be 
did not add that some were set apart 
for the rich exclusively, and some for the 
poor, — unless we suppose that the para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus, and the im- 
plied impossibility of a camel passing 
through the eye of a needle, throw 
light upon this point. When we shall 
see both classes worshiping side by side, 
both partaking of the same elements, 
and both imbued with the sentiment 
that God is no respecter of persons, 
then we may have hopes of our com- 
mon humanity— then believe that oar 
modem Ghrist'anity i& working ooft 
beneficent results. 
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The Literature of the Age of Eliz- 
abeth. By Edwin P. Whipple. Bos- 
ton : Fields, Osgood k Go. Chicago : 
S. G. Griggs k Go. 16mo. pp. 364. 

The author of this work may be 
tmthftillj called, and without question, 
we think, the most thoroughly apprecia- 
tive American critic of English litera- 
ture, as he may surely be called our 
most catholic, most broad-minded, of 
reviewers. His writings heretofore 
published — ''Essays and Reviews," in 
two volumes; " Character and Charac- 
teristic Men ;" and " liCCtures on Subjects 
Connected with Literature and Life," 
one volume each — have shown him 
thoroughly English in taste and culture. 
We mean to say, not that Mr. Whipple 
does not have culture in other litera- 
tures, and appreciation thereof, but that 
his mind delights most, evidently revels 
most joyously, among the "grand old 
masters" of our mother tongue. This 
is apparent in his frequent references 
to the great works of our language, in 
his frequent illustrations of his own 
thought therefrom. The work which 
has JDSt been published, being a review 
and criticism of the principal works of 
genius of by far the most illustrious 
era of English literature, or of any lit- 
erature, may, therefore, be well sup- 
posed to have been a labor of love. 
We make no doubt that such is the 
fact. Nor do we make any doubt that 
it has received the most conscientious 
study and reflection of which our best 
and best informed critic was capable. 
Indeed, it is ten years ago, or more, 
that Mr. Whipple delivered a series of 
lectures upon the subject which forms 
the title of this volume. They were 
the result of many years' study, and 
the volume is the aggregate result of 


all that study, and of ten years' polish- 
ing and finish. And the sum of all 
is a volume, upon a subject on which 
many distinguished writers have writ- 
ten, which is the best of all — the best 
in hearty appreciation, in critical acu- 
men, and in just and attractive delinea- 
tion of life and thought. 

The work consists of twelve subdi- 
visions, or chapters, the first being a 
philosophical review of the characteris- 
tics of the Elizabethan literature, con- 
cluding with a sketch of the life and 
writings of "Kit Marlowe," the abo- 
riginal and savage predecessor of the 
great discoverer of the new dramatic 
world. This is followed by two chap- 
ters on Shakespeare. Then we have a 
most spicy chapter of biography and 
criticism on Rare Ben Jonson, who 
"seemed built up, mentally as well as 
bodily, out of beef and sack, mutton 
and Canary ; or, to say the least, was a 
joint product of the English mind and 
the English larder, of the fat as well 
as the thought of the land, of the soil 
as well as the soul of England." 
"Jonson," says ' Whipple, not for the 
first time, "is big; Shakespeare is 
great." Next to the chapter on Rare 
Ben, we have a very pleasant chapter 
on the minor dramatists, who were the 
more immediate contemporaries of 
Shakespeare and Jonson — Hejrwood, 
Middleton, Marston, Dekkar, Webster, 
and Chapman. Next we have Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford. 
In the following chapter Mr. Whipple 
gives us, briefly, his notions of the poet- 
asters of the era, with a very favorable 
opinion of Sackville's genius, followed 
by a sketch of the life and notice of the 
genius of Edmund Spenser, author of 
" The Faery Queene," lover and exalter 
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of lovely woman, who got jilted for his 
pains. In the next chapter the author 
speaks of some ten or twelve of 
Spenser's contemporaries and succes- 
sors, who " were rated as poets in their 
own generation, however neglected they 
may be in ours." Then we have a very 
fine chapter on two great men of 
affairs as well as thought — Sidney, 
whose '^high-erected thoughts" were 
''seated in a heart of courtesy," and 
Raleigh, "a less beautiful and engag- 
ing, but far more potent and compre- 
hensive spirit." The two next chapters 
are devoted to Bacon; and the work 
concludes, in unique appropriateness, 
with an essay upon Hooker, correctly 
called the greatest thinker the Church 
of England has produced, — one of those 
rare persons through whom the only 
real spiritual communications stream, 
in the conceptions of purified, spirit- 
ualized, celestialized reason. 

Such is but a most imperfect index 
to this work of notable and varied con- 
tents. The chapters on Shakespeare 
and Bacon will doubtless be the most 
read, and those by which the book will 
be the more generally judged. We be- 
lieve the genius of Shakespeare is here 
more truthfully described than any- 
where else. His life is better written 
here than elsewhere, too; for the non- 
sense of separating the works of the 
great dramatist from his life is ex- 
ploded, and the truth made clear that 
the poet lived, and moved, and had his 
being, in the pitiless storm that pelted 
King Lear; in the sweet moonlight, 
sleeping on banks of flowers; in the 
tender heart, the heavenly soul, of Imo- 
gen; in Caesar's ambition, and lago's 
villainies; in the stately palaces of 
kings, and the hovels of beggars; in 
all the beauties of nature that he 
painted; in all the men and women, 
saints and sinners, furies and fairies, 
witches, goblins, and weird, ghostly, in- 
tellectual beings, which his imagination 
created. The life of Shakespeare is to 


be found in the works of Shakespeare. 
There it is, and there only, that we can 
discover his personality as well as his 
genius. Thus we know all about 
Shakespeare, afler all; thus have am- 
ple scope and room enough for the con- 
clusiou'that he was the myriad-minded, 
the glory of the human intellect, a man 
who in himself not only represented 
but was all men — all created intel- 
lectual beings. This idea of Shakes- 
peare's far more than Protean genius 
and life — this passing out of himself and 
becoming others, and yet not losing his 
own individuality — Mr. Whipple puts 
with great beauty and power, as he 
does also the poet's wonderful origi- 
nality and skill as an artist in the 
composition of his dramas. There are 
those who will say that Whipple, like 
all the rest, fails to give a complete 
idea of Shakespeare's mind-life. So 
let it be I It is to be found only 
in Shakespeare's autobiography — the 
works of William Shakespeare, edited 
by whomsoever you please to select. 

Mr. Whipple's judgment of Bacon's 
character is more charitable, and per- 
haps more just, than that of Macaulay. 
These chapters will probably be more 
interesting to scholars than even those 
upon Shakespeare ; but they will have 
less attraction for general readers. 

We need say Uttle here of Mr. 
Whipple's magnificent style. It is well 
known to be, in strength, clearness, vi- 
vacity; in the fine use of metaphor, 
and classical allusion, and poetical 
adaptation; in apt illustrations from 
the writings of imaginative writers ^ in 
versatile fitness to the character of the 
subject in discussion, not surpassed by 
that of any other of our writers. The 
greatest of our critic-essayists, and 
among the greatest of our lecturers (no 
regard being here had to the popular 
stump-speech standard), he has in this 
volume given us one of the pleasantesl 
and best literary feasts of this finely 
hospitable year therein. 
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Hb Ehbw Hb Was Right. By An- 

tbonj Trollope. Illustrated. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Chicago : 
The Western News Company. 1869. 

The novels which Anthony Trollope 
is now writing so fluently— ^'Phineas 
Finn," '' The Small House at Allington/' 
'<He Knew He Was Right," etc.,— are 
am^ng the most noticeable things in cur- 
rent light literature. ■ The sale of these 
works in this country is very large, and 
each one is eagerly devoured by the 
great novel-reading public ; as eagerly, 
apparently, as if they were not so abso- 
lutely similar, the one to the other, as 
they all are. They are like nothing 
else in literature, present or past Mrs. 
OliphanVs latest and best books are 
more nearly of the same style than 
anything else is; and Auerbach's fine 
portrayal of real life in Germany is 
also somewhat similar in aim and style, 
allowing for the differences of language 
and manners. They may be charac- 
terized as simple photographs of En- 
glish middle-class life and manners in 
the years from 1860 to 1869. They 
could not be true of any other time or 
place ; but of that time and that place 
they are unmistakable photographs, 
scarcely even retouched by the artist's 
hand. To lose one's self in either of 
TroUope's later novels, is like visiting 
England for so many hours, with intro- 
ductions to respectable common-place 
English men and women in their every- 
day clothes and habits, and without any 
masks and disguises, such as all na- 
tions, in every land, are accustomed to 
sport when in company with foreigners 
from any other land. 

Trollope is unlike Thackeray, though 
the latter was in a certain degree a 
realist, too. But Thackeray's story al- 
ways paused from time to time (and 
often), to give place to playful, witty, 
satirical Thackerayisms, which would 
have been very bad as interpolations in 
a romance, if they had not been so 
very good as satires and witticisms* 


Trollope is not capable of the interpo- 
lations ; and, as a work of art, his ro- 
mance is more perfect without them. 
He is also incapable of producing snch 
a wonderfully delightful character a» 
Thackeray's Colonel Newcome; at 
least, thus far in his career, he has not 
attempted any so high and daring 
flight of genius. But, alas, we none of 
ns ever expect to meet a Colonel New- 
come in real life, while each and every 
one of TroUope's creations is auch aa 
we know, or have known, or may hope 
or fear to know, whenever we go to the 
places where his scenes are laid. 

The novel before us — "He Knew He 
Was Right" — is a very perfect speci- 
men of the realist school. Of course 
it is not remarkable; for "remarkable- 
ness" would drive it out of that school. 
No miraculous travelers are miracu- 
lously cast on miraculous desert islands, 
miraculously sustained there and trans- 
ported thence, with utterly surprising 
coincidences, which establish the as- 
sumption that fiction is stranger than 
fiftct On the contrary, a lot of agreea- 
ble English folks are driven by a force 
seemingly outside of the author's inten- 
tion or control — the wise and good to 
the nsual rewards of virtue, and the 
foolish and bad to terrible, though stiU 
most natural, pains and penalties. 
There are half a dozen love-stories in 
the book. Firmness in refusing the 
temptations to marry a fortune, results 
in prosperous love and poverty. Jeal- 
ousy in a husband, causeless and un- 
reasonable, is punished with insanity 
and death; hardness and pride in the 
suspected wife, with wretched bereave- 
ment and widowhood. Every step is 
natural and inevitable. Especially the 
progress of the man's mind toward 
hopeless insanity is a wonderful piece 
of word-painting. 

The only caricature in the book is 
the picture of an American poetess, 
who is characterized as the '^ American 
Browning." She is about as much like 
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an American lady as Sothem's delinea- 
tion of an English nobleman is like the 
original, whom he claims not to copy 
bnt to caricature. On the other hand, 
a really charming Yankee girl is charm- 
ingly portrayed — her brightness^ cour- 
age, free speech and independence — 
and she is married to the most desira- 
ble Englishman in the book, much to 
the envy of his countrywomen, who had 
been setting their caps at him. Mr. 
Trollope, in this book, stands up bravely 
for his own guild — the newspaper- 
writers. The real hero of the main 
love-tale is of this profession ; has much 
to say in its defence, and says it well. 
And he starts poor and is left poor, 
though hard at work, prosperous and 
happy. 

It may illustrate the perfect natural- 
ness of this narration to say, what we 
find to be the case, that at all the nice 
tea-tables in the land the talkers are 
taking sides with the husband or the 
wife in the tragic part of this novel — 
not for or against the writer, by any 
means; but ignoring him altogether, 
and treating the man who ''knew he 
was right" on his merits, as right or 
wrong, or partly right and partly wrong ; 
sharing his errors and his punishment 
with his wife— -who, by the way, also 
knew she was right, with a self-confi- 
dence equal to his own. 

Mr. Troll ope's English is not of the 
most elegant type. His characters 
''have got" things when they simply 
have them, the "got" being superfluous ; 
aad the present subjunctive of the verb 
io he is occasionally rendered "was" 
instead of "were," which seems to us 
more in accordance with the statutes in 
that case made and provided. But 
these are small matters. The style is 
the more conversational from not being 
coldly perfect; and besides, those who 
can best criticise the manner of this 
writing are furthest from being capable 
of doing anything so admirable as it is 
in its way, and those who can write 


such fiction need have but little regard 
to captious criticisms. 

The whole tendency of the modem 
school of painting — ^that of Couture and 
Meissonnier — is toward realism. The 
real look of the things represented 
must be shown, down to the very dirt 
and stain on a soldier*s gaiters or the 
rain-streams on a beggar's rags. And 
the tendency of novel-writing seems to 
be in the same direction. Unvarnished 
and unexaggerated life-pictures are the 
only fiction worth producing in these 
days, and Anthony Trollope is a more 
advanced romance-writer than Gharies 
Beade. Perhaps when this style is in- 
troduced in portraying American com- 
mon life, and well done, the great prob- 
lem of a source and course and destiny 
for distinctively American fiction will 
be solved. 


Remikiscbnces of James A. Hakil- 
TOK ; OB, Mev and Events, at Home 
AND Abroad, during Three Quar- 
ters OF A Century. New York: 
Charles Scribner k Co. Chicago: S. 
C. Griggs k Co. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 647. 

We can not too strongly impress upon 
authors, in this age of steamboats, 
railroads, and telegraphs, the over- 
whelming necessity of consulting brev- 
ity, unless they wish their works to be 
turned over to the trunk-maker. Facts 
illustrating no great principle, however 
interesting to them individually, can 
not command the attention of the gen- 
eral reader. In the great events enact- 
ing, or which have taken place, the best 
informed men can only claim an ency- 
clopedia knowledge, and it is in this 
form that information is most available. 
This is what the author is expected to 
do for the reader. 

This book contains a vast mass of 
correspondence as to issues which it is 
not necessary to revive, and concerning 
men whose opinions have forever ceased 
to influence the world's affairs. They 
performed their parts indiflfierently well 
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on the stage of life ; and now, the play 
over, why call them before the curtain 
when they are not to be made the re- 
cipients of popular applause? 

These are the minor defects | but this 
work has substantial merits. James A. 
Hamilton is the son of Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the ablest — perhaps 
the ablest — statesmen that the Revolu- 
tion produced. While many of the 
men of that era have been overrated, 
Hamilton has been greatly underrated. 
His case is an example, that solid qual- 
ities which can originate results, are 
less attractive to the popular imagina- 
tion than those qualities which can 
seize upon such results and apply them 
to partisan purposes. Hamilton's share 
in the formation of our Constitution 
was the lion's ; and subsequent events, 
viewed in the light of the Great Re- 
bellion, have fully justified his wisdom 
and prescience. So far as our Revolu- 
tionary finances were concerned, he 
evoked order out of chaos. In the 
treasury department he organized a 
system of policy and a routine of detail 
which exist in full force at this day. 
He was the chosen disciple of Wash- 
ington, on whom that great man leant 
with confidence for advice and support ; 
and never yas that confidence betrayed. 
Hamilton mdoubtedly drafted the sub- 
stance of the Farewell Address, and, 
by his adviie, contributed to shape the 
policy of ihe first president of the 
United States. His death, brought 
about by tl]e direct agency of one of 
the worst characters that ever figured 
in Americat history, produced a pro- 
found sensaion among his contempo- 
raries; but ae left a name and fame 
which will grow brighter with the 
coming years^as the true history of our 
Constitution ii studied and understood. 
It may be saii tliat, at the instant of 
its formation, vere organized two con- 
flicting system! of interpretation, which 
found their sohtion only in the result 
of the Great Rtbellion. 


Enough of the ancestor; now of the 
descendant. In the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, James A. Hamilton, one of 
the few connecting links between our 
revolutionary and our modem history, 
undertakes the task of compiling his 
Reminiscences ; and the result is the vol- 
ume before us. He became a promi- 
nent actor in public affairs during the 
administration of General Jackson, by 
whom he was appointed district-attorney 
for the southern district of New York. 
Acquiring a competency, he retired to 
a country-seat on the Hudson, where he 
has varied the monotony of such a life 
by repeated voyages to Europe, in editing 
the works of his father, and in corres- 
pondence with public men. Perhaps 
the impression left upon the mind of 
the reader, after turning over these 
numerous letters, is that Colonel Hamil 
ton, whether in Europe or America, is 
one of those who deems it necessary 
to act as a sort of volunteer engineer 
to run the machinery of nations; 
and we fear that many of his disquisi- 
tions on government, finance, etc., will 
not prove of much interest to the 
present or future generations. 

Lbttbrs of Peregrive Pickle. By 
George P. Upton. Chicago: The 
Western News Company. 12mo. 
pp. 450. Price $2.00. 

The publication, in book form, of 
essays originally prepared for the daily 
press, seems to be in flood-tide during 
the year now approaching its end. We 
had very early in the year a notable 
book of this sort — Mr. W. P. Cong- 
don's ''Tribune Essays." This publica- 
tion embraced a large series of the most 
amusing leaders of the New York " Trib- 
une" during a period of several yean 
— those jolly leaders which made the 
country roar, as they from time to time 
appeared, and which are, in truth, as 
admirable specimens of wit and humor 
as may easily be found in our literature. 
But a few weeks ago there appeared 
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from a Chicago house a Tolume of 
sketches by "Poliato," the most of 
which had originally appeared under 
the heading of ''Walks About Chi- 
cago," in the " Times " newspaper. We 
are glad to learn that satirical ''Pol- 
iuto " is having a good run. 

We now have the ''Letters of Pere- 
grine Pickle," which are selections firom 
the author's contributions to the Chi- 
cago "Tribune." These contributions 
have been quite generally read by the 
reading public of the Northwest, which 
has, so to say, favorably judged of them 
in advance ; and we may therefore well 
regard any extended criticism on our 
part as quite unnecessary. Mr. Upton 
is a pleasing writer; an intelligent 
critic of music, the drama, of art gener- 
ally; a CQrrect observer of society. In 
his letters, as they originally appeared 
in the "Tribune," there were many 
things for the day only — many things 
entirely ephemeral in their nature. 
There were also many things of perma- 
nent value. It is these portions of the 
original "Peregrine Pickle "• letters 
which have been preserved, and now 
make up the material for this very in- 
teresting and creditable volume, the 
addition of which to our growing West- 
ern literature we welcome with unmixed 
pleasure, and beg to commend it most 
cordially to the genera} public. 

The volume is executed with fine 
taste as to its mechanical part. It is 
printed with pleasant types, on heavy 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound in 


beveled boards. It is a credit to the 
publishers. Having thus a double 
merit, we may safely predict for it a 
wide acquaintance among our reading^ 
people. 
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The waters of the Upper Mississippi 
River are as clear as those of the 
"Arrowy Rhone,'' bat, after having 
mingled with those of the Missouri, 
they become a current immense in 
volame and resistless in force, and 
charged with sedimenty as though a sub- 
stance of the consistency of tar were 
heated in a great caldron until it 
seethed and babbled in rolling, swelling 
masses. While in places the current 
moves on strong and deep, at others it 
is thrown into circling eddies. 

In former days, before the era of 
steamboats and railroads, the only 
access to the sea for the inhabitants of 
the Upper Valley was on flatboats, 
broadhorns, or arks. This kind of 
navigation is so little known to the ris- 
ing generation that it will not be out of 
place to describe it. The flatboat con- 
sisted of gunnels hewn out of a single 
trunk of sycamore or whitewood, 
planked and firmly spiked on the bot- 
tom. The sides were carried up six 
feet or more, and boards were sprung 
over the top in a crowning arch to form 
the roof. It was a parallelogram in 
form, and lacked even the sailing qual- 
ities of a Dutch tub ; but it had great 
capacity for stowing away a cargo, 
which usually consisted of flour, pork, 
beef, beans, etc. A long sapling, 
peeled of its bark, armed with a plank, 
and working on a bolt, served as a rud- 
der, and the sides were armed with two 
sets of *' sweeps " constructed in a sim- 
ilar manner. These boats were built 
during the winter on some tributary, 
launched, loaded, and moored, awaiting 
the spring-rise of the waters to move off 
on their destined voyage. The crew 
were selected from the young men of 


the village, and were under the guid- 
ance of two or three trusty pilots who 
were familiar with every twist and turn 
of the Great River all the way to " Or- 
lenes," as the city was called for short. 
They were rough and uncouth, — men 
who had shot the rifle with Mike Fink 
and drank whisky with the pirate La- 
fitte ; and whenever they condescended 
to indulge in personal reminiscences, 
they did not fail to draw a listening 
crowd. Many who have since Sgured 
as presidents, senators, and judges, by 
embarking on board a flatboat, were 
enabled to escape from their "pent-up 
Uticas," and secure an introduction to 
the " boundless continent." In fact, in 
those days, no one residing in the West 
was supposed to know anything of the 
exterior world, or had the right to ex- 
press his opinion authoritatively unless 
he had been to " Orlenes." The cook 
was of no account, for each had to 
serve in that capacity ; but the fiddler-^ 
he who could draw dulcet sounds from 
the tense attenuated catgut — was an 
important personage; for how else 
could 

" Danott, de boatmen danoe,— 
Danoa all night till broad daylight, 
As thej float down de O-hi-o." 

In writing these essays — ^wherein we 
intend to inculcate a high order of 
morality — ^we often find ourselves be- 
trayed into almost interminable di- 
gressions. For some reason or other 
we can not, like the preacher, begin 
with our *^ Firstly,'' and continue rig- 
orously through all the intermediate 
divisions to our ^' Sixteenthly," and 
finally wind up with the " Hortatory.'* 
We have to throw in our ''moral re^ 
flections " pell-mell— just as the experi- 
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enced cook adds salt and pepper to her 
•oap at anj stage daring the boiling. 

How like life is the Mississippi, with 
its flood, vast in Tolume, turbulent and 
boiling, sweeping on with resistless en- 
ergy, nntil it is absorbed in the great 
abyss of the Gnlfl And how like 
eternity is the ocean, shoreless, bound- 
less, ever restless I As the grasshopper 
or cricket, clinging to some floating 
chip, is swept along by the current 
without the power to guide his frail 
bark to a safe haven, from which to re- 
gain the land, until sooner or later he 
becomes engulfed, — so man is re- 
minded of the Stream of Destiny on 
which he is floating, and reads in this 
example his own inexorable fate. 

** Uke to the PoDtiek 8M^ 
'Whow icy emreBt Mid oompnlilTs oootm 
Ne'er knows retirlDg ebb, but keeps doe on, 
To the Proponttck." 

This is intended to be fine writing ; 
in fact, we venture to assert that there 
is nothing finer in all '' Hervey's Medi- 
Utions." 

Having now disposed of the narrative 
and reflective portions of our subject^ 
we come to the practical application. 

Seme: The Mississippi River. Time: 
Night, with a cloudless sky. DramaiU 
PersotUK: The solitary pilot at the helm 
of the flatboat, the boatmen below 
wrapped in sleep. 

It had been resolved to "float all 
night till broad daylight," rather than 
''tie up." The solemn forests line the 
banks, and in the waters, as in a mirror, 
are reflected their canopy of foliage. 
Silence reigns, unbroken even by the 
dip of the oar or the plash of the stur- 
geon; but ere long the pilot, as he 
floats along, hears the strains of music, 
soft as the breathings of an iBolian 
harp. Louder and louder they grow, 
until they are distinguishable as coming 
from a fiddle, and the tune is ^ Monnie 
Musk," commingled with sounds of 
revelry and mirth ; and then are seen, 
through the open doorway of a cabin. 


the figures of men and women flitting 
through the mazy dance. The boat 
glides on, the figures disappear, and the 
sounds of music and mirth die out. 
Meanwhile the stars climb higher and 
higher in the sky, and again succeeds 
another scene alike in details ; and so 
on throughout the live-long night. 
'< WaUr' exclaimed the pilot, "thu is 
the queerest country I ever did $ec, 
where, of every hauee, ihey have a fiddle 
and a dance V^ But when the daj 
dawned and the pilot was enabled to 
recognize landmarks, he found that all 
night his boat had been floating in a 
great circling eddy, and that he had re- 
peatedly passed the same house where 
the people were having a ''high old 
time." 

Spbakivo of the navigation of the 
Mississippi: It can not be truthfully 
affirmed that voyaging in steamboats is 
absolutely safe. Such Utile accidents as 
"blow-ups" do occur, resulting in incon- 
veniences and detention to the passenger; 
but he becomes used to them after awhile, 
and is led to regard them as a neces- 
sary annoyance. St. Lawrence, of 
blessed memory, it is proved by authen- 
tic tradition, as he lay on his gridiron, 
conscious that he was well-done on one 
side, requested his cooks to turn him^ 
over on the other. Thus we see that 
the body can be brought to endure the 
most exquisite tortures, and the Missis- 
sippi traveler can be brought calmly to 
undergo the most tremendous blow-ups ; 
and the most he can hope for, is to prefer 
to the engineer a request as to the mode 
and manner of his saltatory projection 
into mid-air — a request as modest as that 
of the blessed saint whose example we 
have quoted. An Arkansas traveler, 
while a boat was "wooding" at a dock, 
all at once found himself first hurtling 
through the air, and then he came 
crashing down through the roof of a 
cabin in which a son of St. Crispin 
was plying his trade. Neither mani- 
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fested the least sarpriae in being thos 
snddenl J brought vU-a^ris, Fits-Crispin 
continued his work, and he of the cane* 
brake pulled oat his wallet and de- 
manded to know the damage. ^ Oh," 
replied he of the waxed-ends, casting 
his eye up to the hole in the roof and 
scanning the extent of the opening, ^ I 
reckon about a dollar I" "TU be 
blamedy" cried the other, <« \f FU give 
it Its anreaeanable, Fve been blowed 
up a dozen Hmee, and never btfore had 
to pay sieh an almighty charge," Thej 
finaUj compromised on fiftj cents. 

The high-pressure engines which were 
first introduced on the Mississippi steam- 
boats would, when operating, puff and 
wheeze like an asthmatic person, and 
each emitted a peculiar sound, so that 
those residing on the river were ena- 
bled to make out what boat was ap- 
proaching, long before she reached the 
landing. Now it so happened that our 
fat friend Charlej Qratiot, of the lead 
region about Shulsburg, had come down 
to a river town and put up at a public 
house. Supper over, he retired to his 
room, and soon was lost in sleep. The 
villagers yet lingered in the bar-room, 
when there was heard apparently the 
pa£Eing of a boat making its way up 
the river. '< What boat is that?" was 
the inquiry of more than one ; and those 
who prided themselves upon their acute- 
ness of hearing and their ability to dis- 
tinguish as to what particular boat the 
puffing belonged, were evidently at 
fault. Intently they listened as the 
puffing and wheezing grew louder, and 
finally they settled down in the unani- 
mous belief that some strange boat 
was ploughing their waters; and yet, 
what was stranger, it did not appear to 
approach nearer. From the river bank 
neither the fires of her furnaces nor the 
smoke of her chimneys could be dis- 
cerned. But the mystery was at length 
solved. The sounds were found to pro- 
ceed from the snoring of our friend 


Charley in the chamber above — ^low, as 
the first gentle sleep fell upon him, and 
loud as it became more profound, until 
at length it culminated in a regular puff 
and wheeze, like that of a steamboat not 
half a mile off. 

Thi following paper is supposed to 
have been communicated, at the late 
meeting, at Salem, of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in Section Q : 

m ffBiaMtAumus: ot, thi vobaoious iax- 


AfUr 8om« obMrrattoni bj Profeawr MoOiiiM 
On the lifn of the tangent and the root of the 

■qnare^ 
Dr. Voadl ruee np and addreeeed the Oonrontlon: 
** I wieh,'* he remarked, ** to call joar attention 
To a living reptilian but lately dlocoTered, 
Am wondrons ■■ any fhim the Uaa onooTered, 
Of the typical form knuwa as FUttotawnu; 
And the modern congener 1 name Tkaeonurutt 
Derired from a Greek word algniflcant of treaeore, 
Which thla Banrian affects in nnlimlted meainre. 
ttnt the genua which the name I thue hate b^ 

■towed on, 
Is encased in an armor, not unlike the Gljptodon, 
By which be resists all punching and beating, 
Witlioat symptom of dread, wifliout sign of re- 

tteating. 
Lzamiue, ye BaTsuts, the parts on the table; 
Vrom these I demonstrate, for surely Fm able. 
That the monster before as wiis keenly Toradoos 
Of every thing earthly'— oarnlTerons, herbaceous; 
And besides, he possessed a must wonderfnl 

thorax, — 
And bene* to the species I giTe the name voram. 
In his maw you perceive a medley of notions— 
Coin, greenbacks, and stamps, stills, guages, and 

lotions, 
All of which passed his wondwftil esophagus. 
Thus entombed as it were in a living sarcophagus.*' 
Dr. V. then remarked, from this monster omnir- 

orous, 
Shonld be every one's prayer, **6ood Lord, deliver- 

usr 
A sentiment which, 'tis almost needless to mentloii, 
Was rapturously endorsed by all the Convention. 


Said we to a young man who had 
formerly worked for us : 

'' What are you doing now, Mac ?*' 

" Oh, I am winding up matters and 
things for this railroad between here 
and Lafayette." 

He was a brakeman. . 
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Judges and lawyers seem to be a 
necessary adjunct to all civilized com- 
munities. Sydney Smithy in one of the 
early numbers of the ''Edinburgh Re- 
view/' remarked : 

'' The Americans, we believe, are the 
first persons who have discarded the 
tailor in the administration of justice, 
and his auxiliary, the barber — two per- 
Bons of endless importance in the codes 
and pandects of Europe. A judge ad- 
ministers justice, without a calorific 
wig and parti-colored gown, in a coat 
and pantaloons. He is obeyed, how- 
ever, and life and property are not 
badly protected in the United States. 
We shall be denounced by the laureate 
find jacobin ; but we must say that we 
have doubts whether one atom of use* 
ful influence is added to man in impor- 
tant situations by any color, quantity, 
or configuration, of .doth and hair. 
The true progress of refinement, we 
conceive, is to discard all the mounte- 
bank drapery of barbarous ages. One 
roll of gold and fur falls off afler an- 
other from the robe of power, and is 
picked up and worn by the parish 
beadle and the exhibitor of wild beasts. 
Meantime, the affected wiseacre mourns 
over equality of garment, and wotteth 
not of two men whose doublets have 
cost alike, how one shall command and 
the other obey." 

Our IJDfited States supreme court 
judges, while discarding the wig, yet 
adhere to the gown; while our State 
judges are content to administer justice 
in coat and pantaloons. And yet in 
opening court they retain " Oyez I 
Oyez!^^ often rendered "Ohff/esl Oh, 
yes I " by the crier. 

As we write, we have before us the 
"History of Illinois," by Thomas Ford, 
now deceased, and who at one time 
occupied the gubernatorial chair. In 
the early history of this State, justice 
was administered without much pomp 
or parade, and the judges did not 
assume that ''excellent gravity" so 


much commended by Lord Coke. The 
courts were held in log-houses orba^ 
rooms. "At the first circuit court,'' 
says the bistorian, "in Washington 
county, held by Judge John Reynolds, 
the sheriff, on opening the court, went 
out into the court-yard and said to the 
people: 'Boys, come in; onr John is 
going to hold court' " 

In general, the judges were averse to 
deciding questions of law if they could 
possibly avoid it. They did not like 
the responsibility of offending one or 
the other of the parties, and preferred 
to submit everything they could, to be 
decided by the jury. 

"I knew one judge," he continues, 
"who, when asked for instructions, 
would rub his head and the side of his 
face with his hand, as if perplexed, and 
say to the lawyers : ' Why, gentlemen, 
the jury understand the case; they 
need no instructions. No doubt they 
will do justice between the parties.'" 

The same judge presided at a court 
in which a man of the name of Green 
was convicted of murder, and it became 
his unpleasant duty to pronounce sen- 
tence of death on the culprit. He 
called the prisoner before him and said 
to him : " Mr. Green, the jury, in their 
verdict, say you are guilty of murder, 
and the law says you are to be hung. 
Now I want you and all your frieuds 
down on Indian Creek to know that it 
is not I who condemns you, but it is 
the jury and the law, Mr. Green. Tke 
law allows you time for preparatioa, 
and so the court wants to know whst 
time you would like to be hung." 

To this the prisoner replied: "May 
it please the court, I am ready at any 
time. Those who kill the body have 
no power to kill the sonl. My prepara- 
tion is made, and I am ready to suffer 
at any time the court may appoint" 

The judge then said: "Mr. Green, 
you must know that it is a very serious 
matter to be hung ; it can't happen io 
a man more than once in hia life, and 
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jo« had better take all the time yon 
can get. The court will give you until 
this daj fonr weeks. Mr. Clerk, look 
at the almanac and see whether this 
day fonr weeks comes on Snndaj.'* The 
clerk looked at the almanac, as directed, 
and replied that " that day four weeks 
came on Thursday.'' The judge then 
said : ** Mr. Green, the court then gives 
yon until this day four weeks, at which 
time you are to be hung." 

The case was prosecuted by James 
Tumey, Esq., the Attorney-Qeneral of 
the State, who here interposed and 
said: ''May it please the court, on 
solemn occasions like the present, when 
the life of a human being is to be sen- 
tenced away for crime by an earthly 
tribunal, it is usual and proper for 
courts to pronounce a formal sentence, 
in which the leading features of the 
crime shall be brought to the recollec- 
tion of the prisoner, a sense of his 
guilt impressed on his conscience, and 
in which the prisoner should be duly 
exhorted to repentance, and warned 
against the judgment in the world to 
come." 

To this the judge replied : " Oh, Mr. 
Turney, Mr. Green understands the 
whole matter as well as if I had 
preached to him a month. He knows 
that he has got to be hung this day 
four weeks. You understand it in this 
way, don't you, Mr. Green?"" "Yes," 
said the prisoner, upon which the judge 
remanded him to jail, and the court 
adjourned. 

If some judges were unwilling to 
risk censure by giving instructions to 
juries, there was at least one who was 
very positive in instructing them. This 
one, being more ambitious to show his 
learning and ability, gave very pointed 
instructions on one occasion; but the 
jury could not agree on a verdict The 
judge asked as to the cause of their differ- 
ence, whereupon the foreman answered, 
with apparent simplicity : ** Why, j udge, 


this ^ere is the difficulty : the jury want to 
know whether that ar what you told us, 
when we first went out, was the law, or 
your mere opinion?" The court assured 
the jury that what he had told them 
was the law, when they again returned, 
having had no difficulty in agreeing 
upon a verdict 

Ik the early settlement of Illinois, a 
great misconception of character ex- 
isted between the people of the North, 
who were mainly Yankees^ and of the 
South, who were originally from the 
slave States. 

Lieutenant-Governor K — nn — y, who 
was originally a Baptist preacher, but 
turned politician, and who is said to 
have traversed the country electioneer- 
ing with "a New Testament in one 
handj and a bottle of whisky in the 
other,^* largely shared in this feeling, 
which close commercial intercourse has 
now nearly eradicated. He opposed 
the construction of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, on the ground that it 
would lead to a great influx of Yan- 
kees; that they would overrun the 
State, and that they were already to be 
found in every quarter of the globe. 
"One strong proof to me," he said, 
" that John Cleves Symmes is wrong in 
his theory of the earth, is that if such 
an opening at the North Pole, as that 
theory supposes, really exists, the Yan- 
kees would have had a big wagon-road 
to it long brfore its discovery by Mr* 
Symmes." 

Out in the mountains, it would seem, 
on the authority of a Colorado news- 
paper, that at their hotels they fre- 
quently have luxuries not enumerated 
on the table ^hote, 

" Waiter," said a fastidious individual 
at a Central City hotel, exhibiting a sin- 
^lar looking object on his soup-spoon, 
" waiter, do you know what that is ?" 

"That, sir, looks like a mouse, sir. 
We often see them in the soup, sir." 
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The coonty of Randolph, in Illinoisi 
which borders on the MissiBsippii was 
settled by Scotch Covenanters. The 
region is one of great natural beaatji 
diversified in snrfacei with alternate 
reaches of wood and prairie, and it is 
now dotted over with ample barns and 
farm houses. In fact, hardlj anj por- 
tion of Illinois exhibits greater evi- 
dences of substantial thrift. But this peo- 
ple have peculiar notions as to govern- 
ment. As liar back as 1818, through 
their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Wiley, thej 
forwarded a petition to the convention 
assembled to frame a new constitution, 
praying that there might be incorporated 
in that instrument a clause which should 
recognize *^ Jesus Christ as the head of 
the government, and that the Holy Scrip- 
tures be the only rule of faith and prac* 
tice." This petition was disregarded, 
and hence a portion of them have, up 
to this time, refused to recognize the 
government, or to perform those acts 
incumbent on the citizen, such as voting 
at elections, holding othce, serving on 
juries, working the roads, etc. 

In 1824, however, when the question 
was, ''Shall Illinois be made a slave 
State ?" they voted unanimously and in 
the negative, and thus aided in putting 
down that monstrous iniquity. 

Speakiko of these Covenanters : They 
have for centuries exhibited certain 
constant traits, conspicuous amongst 
which is obstinacy. They have been a 
very ditficult element for the Eoglish 
Church to deal with, always insisting on 
going to heaven in their own way. 
'* With a little oatmeal for food,'' says 
Sydney Smith, ''and a little sulphur for 
friction, allaying cutaneous irritation on 
the one hand, and holding his Calvin- 
istical creed in the other, Sawney ran 
away to his flinty hills, sung his psalm 
out of tune in hid own way, and listened 
to his sermon ot two hours long, amid 
the rough and imposing melancholy of 
the tallest thistles.*' 


QuBuro a late revival in Ksnsas, * 
notorious old sinner, Jim K 


hopefully converted, and got up in a 
class-meeting to give his experience. 
He commenced, sotto vocty and in a 
measured tone : ''I — dreamed — a 
dream. I dreamed — that I died — and 
went to helL" A brother here rose in 
the body of the house and remarked : 
'' Will the brother please speak a little 
louder? We can't hear him in thim 
quarter." Jim repeated, alio voce : '* I 
dreamed that I died," etc.; when an- 
other brother rose in another quarter 
and renewed the request. Jim re- 
sumed, altisaimo: ^1 dreamed that I 
died," etc. Hereupon a *' cuilud pusson " 
in the gallery rpse aud cried out: " Will 
de brudder speak a little louder f We 
can't hear him in de gallery." Jim re- 
sumed, vociferously/: "I dreamed — 
that I died — and went — to hell 1 There, 
can you hear that, you d^l nigger 7" 

It may be added that the faith of the 
audience in Jim's conversion was 
slightly shaken by this little episode. 

Vandalia was formerly the capital 
of Illinois. The origin of the name, 
according to Ford, was this : The com- 
missioners appointed to select a site, 
when it was resolved to remove the 
capital from Kaskaskia, were anxious 
to adopt an imposing and high sound- 
ing name. Tradition says that a wag 
suggested Vandalia, stating that the 
VanctcUs were a warlike but now ex- 
tinct tribe of Indians who once occu- 
pied the region, aud that it was desira- 
ble to perpetuate their name and mem- 
ory. The commissioners, who were 
supposed to be not particularly well- 
read in ancient history, adopted the 
Buggestion. 

Said a disconsolate widower, in the 
first flower of his grief, while speaking 
of his departed spouse: **They can't 
say but what I kep' her well 1 She 
as £Bit as a hog when she died 1" 
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WILLIAM B. ALLISON; 


THE Hon. William B. Allison, 
Representative in Congress for the 
fourth time from the Third District of 
the State of Iowa, is one of those earn- 
est radicals who do not injure their 
personal influence and popularity by 
illiberalism of sentiment or dogmatism 
in expression. Though no one is more 
outspoken than he, or goes more pluck- 
ily to the maintenance of his political 
doctrines to all their logical results, yet 
he does so with a suaviter in modo not 
personally disagreeable to political op- 
ponents. He seems to be in Congress 
what Washington Irving was in letters — 
overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, and liked by all who respect 
a genial, truthful, and brave nature; 
a nature which would conquer by kind- 
ness rather than by hate; which does 
not like a fight for fight's sake, but 
when courage and honor demand the 
strife, rushes in with the true war spirit 
and the demand — 

** Lay on, Macdaff, 
And damn'd be him that flnt criea, *Hold, 
•noughP" 

It is this good nature of Mr. Allison, 
those qualities which go to make up 


what we call a fine character, which 
have given him far more influence in 
Congress, and which have made him in 
reality far more potential in the legis- 
lation of the country, than can be 
justly claimed for not a few men who 
are much more distinguished than 
he. There are several men in Congress 
who greatly outrank Mr. Allison in 
the line of oratory, who can not com- 
pare with him in the matter of getting 
measures enacted into laws. He has, 
moreover, a natural talent for legisla- 
tive business, and having now been 
constantly in Congress since 1862, it is 
entirely within the bounds of truth to 
say that he has as much influence in 
the national legislature as any of its 
members. Persons familiar with Cqu- 
gressional modes of business will un- 
derstand that we speak here of per- 
sonal influence, and not of that power 
which comes from positions on commit- 
tees. This power belongs to a system, 
and not to individuals ; and of this Mr. 
Allison has always exerted his fair 
share, as we shall presently see. 

Like the most of our men of influence 
and position in the West, Mr. Allison 
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spent the early years of his life on a 
farm. He was bom in Wayne county, 
Ohio, March 2d, 1829. His boyhood 
was passed on his father's farm. Farm- 
ing, in those days, meant hard work 
and much of it. To this day the trav- 
eler from the Northwest, who passes 
over the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago Railway, wonders, as he goes 
whirling along in a palace car, how the 
heavy forests in 6hio can ever be made 
into farms. When he learns of the tre- 
mendous work of the early farmers, who 
cut down forests where now are the flour- 
ishing cities of Wooster, Canton, Mans- 
field, he invariably finds himself acquir- 
ing renewed respect for the men of the 
olden time. Of these was William B. 
Allisok'b farmer father — a man of 
hard work, independent spirit, and in- 
quiring mind. The boy early learned 
to labor on the farm, and there is no 
part of the business of farming that he 
does not practically understand. He 
received the rudiments of learning — 
the inevitable reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, with a few glimpses of 
geography and grammar — at the com- 
mon schools of the country, by attend- 
ing school in the winter, work on the 
farm requiring his attention during the 
summer. In his youth and early man- 
hood, however, he had the advantages of 
a liberal course of education, pursuing 
his studies at Alleghany College, Penn- 
sylvania, and at Western Reserve Col- 
lege, Hudson, Ohio. He was a dili- 
gent student, and found time to be pro- 
ficient in the regular studies of college, 
and also to read extensively in history 
and the general literature of our lan- 
guage. Upon the completion of his 
collegiate course he resolved to make 
the law his profession. He went into 
the ponderous and dry works of the 
law with great earnestness, and after a 
more thorough course than usual was 
admitted to the practice. He practiced 
with a good degree of success in Ohio 
for a few years, but in 1867 concluded 


to remove to the city of Dubuque, 
Iowa, — a determination which was at 
once carried out 

Not long after Mr. Allison made 
Dubuque his home, the State of Iowa 
received a blow which, for the time 
being, paralyzed 'business of every 
description, and put a sudden stop to 
the prosperity for which the common- 
wealth had been specially noted during 
a few preceding years. The financial 
crisis of 1867, which had such disas- 
trous effects in all portions of the coun- 
try, was peculiarly disastrous in Iowa. 
There were at that time no banks at all 
in the State. They had been prohibited 
by law, and though the new Constitu- 
tion of the State authorized banking 
corporations, the provision required ap- 
proval by the people, and this had not 
yet been given. And so the State was 
the receptacle of all the worthless bank 
notes of the country. "Wild-cats" 
flew to Iowa, as it were, on the winged 
winds. When the wild-cat institutions 
blew up with the tremendous crash of 
'67, the people of Iowa had their 
pockets and coffers full of bank notes, 
but no money. The brokers nearly all 
" broke," and so did nearly everybody 
else. There was absolute distress in 
hundreds of families passing rich but a 
short time before the crisis. The city 
of Dubuque was in full sympathy with 
the general misfortune. Mr. Allisok 
was not discouraged by the general 
dark outlook. He felt that behind the 
clouds the sun was shining. And so it 
happened. Well read and skillful in 
his profession, attentive to its duties, 
agreeable with his clients and all with 
whom he became acquainted, business 
came to him and increased so that in 
a short time he had as much to do as 
he desired. In politics he was an 
earnest, active republican, but was in 
the minority in Dubuque, and made no 
considerable reputation. In 1860, how- 
ever, he was chosen one of the dele- 
gates to attend the National Republi- 
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can Convention at Chicago, where he 
labored modestly but heartily for the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1862, Mr. Allison was nominated 
for Congress. He made a thorough 
canyass of the district, speaking in 
eyerj conntj, they numbering not less 
than twelve, and in some of them more 
than once. His majority was three 
thousand six hundred and sixty, in a 
▼ote of some twenty-one thousand. 

Up to this time Iowa had only had two 
Representatives in Congress ; now it 
had six. In its earlier political history, 
the State was not at all noted for repre- 
sentative men of great talents. During 
the era of democratic control, its Sena- 
tors had been the Hon. A. C. Dodge and 
the Hon. George W. Jones. Mr. Dodge 
was known as a gentleman of the most 
hospitable nature, and of incorruptible 
integrity. There was a little ridiculous 
pomposity in his manner, perhaps, just 
enough to give readers of Dickens a 
pleasant reminder of Mr. Turveydrop; 
but he was a conscientious Senator and 
a good man. He was not a statesman, 
only because of insufficient intellectual 
capacity. His colleague for many 
years, General Jones (every noted per- 
son ii^ Iowa in those remote times 
seems to have been a General), was an 
exceedingly agreeable personage in 
Washington society. It is a historical 
&ct that he was the best dancer ever in 
the United States Senate, and one of 
the best 'Mog-rollers." What General 
Jones did not know in these accom- 
plishments was not worth knowing. He 
had the greatest kindness for General 
Dodge, and failed to become a states- 
man out of intellectual sympathy with 
him. His subsequent imprisonment in 
Fort La Fayette was the result, let us 
hope, of a gush of good feeling for 
traitors, rather than of good feeling for 
treason. Be this as it may, neither he 
nor Dodge brought renown upon the 
State which they so long represented. 
In the House of Bepresentatives, 


Samuel R. Curtis, afterwards the dis- 
tinguished Major-General who won the 
brilliant victory of Pea Ridge, and Wil- 
liam Yandever, afterwards a General 
who deserved more &me than he has 
yet received, were men of note and iu- 
fluence after the year 1856. In 1855 
James Harlan, since Secretary of the 
Interior, and famous as a politician and 
orator, was elected to the Senate, to 
take the place of Mr. Dodge. At the 
next Senatorial election, James W. 
Grimes was elected to succeed Mr. 
Jones. In the general dearth of 
statesmanship which prevailed in the 
early era of the Rebellion, there was 
nevertheless vigorous growth in naval 
affairs, the result of Senator Grimes's 
labors in the Senate Naval Committee. 
By universal opinion, Mr. Grimes was 
placed among the truly great men of 
the Senate. 

Iowa's public men, therefore, had 
given the State a wide reputation 
when Mr. Allison, without previous 
parliamentary experience, entered the 
House as a member of the famous 
Thirty-eighth Congress. He had some 
noted men for his colleagues. Mr. 
James F. Wilson represented the First 
District of the State. He has a very 
remarkable capacity for public affairs. 
He had been a member during the pre- 
vious session, having been elected to 
fill out the unexpired term of General 
Curtis, resigned. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Thirty-eighth Congress, he 
was appointed Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee by Speaker Colfax — a 
position which he filled until the close 
of the Fortieth Congress, in such way 
aa to give his name brilliant renown. 
Mr. Hiram Price represented the Second 
District. There have been but few men 
in Congress, of late years, with sharper 
minds and tongues than the mind and 
tongue of Hiram Price. He could, 
perhaps, predict the practical effect of 
a law as well as any man in Congress. 
He had great influence in all financial 
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measures, and was nnnsnallj fine in a 
ipnning debate. Mr. J. B. Orinnell, 
representing the Fourth District, was 
an efficient member. Mr. John A, 
Easson, who had been First-Assistant 
Postmaster-General; who had so worded 
the tariff resolution of the Chicago 
platform of 1860 that Mr. Oreeley found 
in it '^ protection *' and Mr. Bryant free 
trade, entered the same Congress with 
the reputation of a man of brilliant 
talents. He was, howeyer, always more 
popular with Eastern men than with 
Western men. The other member of 
the delegation in the House, Judge 
Hubbard, was an intense radical, as 
venerable as Abraham in appearance, 
and as young as any man in feel- 
ing. He was a first-rate parliament- 
ary talker, and as brilliant a hater of 
conservatism as any parliamentary body 
ever contained. He was a fine mem- 
ber, and would unquestionably have 
made a considerable general reputation, 
but for the fact that his health became 
poor. Such were Mr. Allison's col- 
leagues in the House. Some of them 
are men of deserved national reputa- 
tion, and all are men of note in their 
State, and of much ability as politi- 
cians. Mr. Allison was the youngest 
man in the delegation, and the only one 
without previous actual experience in 
legislative bodies or public office. En- 
couraged by the hearty friendship of 
his colleagues, and by that of several dis- 
tinguished Representatives from other 
States, he entered upon his duties with 
zeal, and with studious habits which 
have never been laid aside and which 
have given him remarkable success as 
a legislator. 

The year in which Mr. Allison was 
first elected to Congress was, in several 
of the States, disastrous to the repub- 
lican party. The conduct of the war 
in the West had early in the year been 
cheering to the Union cause. Com- 
modore Foote had taken Fort Henry 
with distinguished 4clatj Grant had 


gained the splendid victory of Donel- 
son ; the surprise of Shiloh had been 
turned, by .marvelous tenacity of gener- 
alship and heroic endurance of Western 
soldiery, into triumph; New Orleans 
had succumbed to Farragut and Butler ; 
Curtis had dispersed the rebels of the 
Southwest by his magnificent battle of 
Pea Ridge. We had the Union victory 
of Roanoke also, on the Atlantic Coast. 
But the principal army of the East had 
been engaged in bepraising its General 
and in getting whipped. In general 
politics, what was called the Border 
State policy — the policy of conducting 
the war on peace principles— had much 
influence, and the earnest people of the 
country were discouraged. New En- 
gland remained generally true to the 
republican party, but its ranks were 
disastrously broken in New York, in 
Pennsylvania, in Ohio, and elsewhere. 
Benjamin and Fernando Wood, Mr. 
Brooks, and Mr. Chanler, were in the 
New York delegation j Roscoe and 
Frederick Conkling, and General Van 
Wyck, were not. Mr. Grow, Mr. Hick- 
man, and Mr. McPherson, were no 
longer in the Pennsylvania delegation. 
The eccentric John A. Bingham, Mr. 
Gurley, of Cincinnati, the eloquent 
Shellabarger, were left out of the Ohio 
republicans. Mr. Coz, whose sun it 
was supposed had set, came up as 
bright as ever in the political horizon. 
Mr. Pendleton had also triumphed, and 
had brought with him from a Cincin- 
nati district Mr. Alexander W. Long, 
an outspoken enemy of the war. There 
was much compensation for the repub- 
licans, however, in the defeat of Mr. 
Vallandigham by General Schenck. 
The democratic Representatives here 
named, and others, possessed acknowl- 
edged ability and admirable pluck. It 
was exceedingly fortunate for the coun- 
try that they met* their peers on the 
republican side of the House. There 
was Thaddeus Stevens, a fair match for 
any score of debaters ever pitted against 
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him in a parliamentary conflict. There 
was Owen Lovejoy, still in apparent 
good health, the finest orator of these 
latter times, and one of the most genial 
of men. Not far from him sat Henry 
Winter Dayis, the Cheyalier Bayard of 
the House, singularly strong in argu- 
mentation, wonderfully pleasing as an 
orator. There were Elihu B. Wash- 
hurne, George W. Julian, James F. 
Wilson, John A. J. Ores well, Francis 
Thomas, Samuel Hooper, George S. 
Boutwell, Henry L. Dawes, Reuben E. 
Fenton, Robert G. Schenck, Rufus P. 
Spaulding, James A. Garfield, William 
D. Kelly, and Mr. Speaker Colfax, 
making a ''muster-roll of names'* 
which will not soon pass from the mem- 
ory of men. 

If there were many men of this Con- 
gress, whether of one party or another, 
who were eminent for abilities, their de- 
bates and legislative labors were no 
less remarkable or important. The de- 
mands of the times made many finan- 
cial measures necessary; and it was 
this Congress which passed the National 
Currency act, establishing a bureau 
therefor of more business now than a 
department formerly had ; which author- 
ized the $200,000,000 loan, popularly 
known as the "five-forty" loan; inaugu- 
rated a heavy liquor taxation ; authorized 
the (400,000,000 ''five-thirty" loan, and 
the (600,000,000 six per cents ; which 
passed the act for direct taxation in in- 
surrectionary districts ; and amended the 
revenue laws in many particulars. It 
also materially amended the enrollment 
law, increased the pay of soldiers, and 
pensions. In general legislation, it 
amended the Homestead act, estab- 
lished the post-office money-order sys- 
tem, steamship mail service with China 
and Japan, and in other respects im- 
proved the postal laws. The act for the 
incorporation of the Union Pacific 
Railway was greatly changed, and that 
for the Northern Pacific Railway passed. 
For all these measures for the carrying 


on of the war, Mr. Allison voted, as he 
did for those for the development of the 
country, especially of the Northwest. 
He procured the land grant for a rail- 
way through Iowa, westward from 
McGregor, which is now just completed 
to the Cedar River, and moving on 
lively toward the Missouri. He also 
introduced the bill for the improvement 
of the navigation of the Mississippi 
Riv€r, and at length succeeded in hav- 
ing the measure adopted, to the great 
benefit of the " Great Valley," as will 
be hereafter more especially manifest. 
He was always present in his seat, fail- 
ing to vote less than almost any other 
member. In all the political contests 
of the period, he will be found to have 
voted for the most radical measures, 
and against every motion, or resolution, 
or what not, introduced by the opposi- 
tion, and looking to the adoption of 
rose-water warfare against the rebels. 
For those great measures of freedom 
passed by this Congress — the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the reso- 
lution for the Thirteenth Constitutional 
Amendment — he voted with unique 
energy and , satisfaction. Against ex- 
travagance in every shape, against 
every "stealing" that was attempted, 
he will be found to have voted, without 
exception. During the first session of 
this Congress he made a set speech 
upon the bill relating to homesteads on 
forfeited estates. It was at an evening 
session. He had a fine audience, and 
made an excellent impression both on 
House and galleries. He took ground 
in favor of every measure for the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion which the 
most radical republicans had believed 
essential or necessary, including the 
measure in direct discussion. " If we 
hope to attain success in this contest," 
he remarked, near the close of his 
speech, " we must guaranty to all the 
privileges of religion, of family, of 
property, and of liberty." * 

At Uie close of the Thirty-eighth 
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Gon^rress Mr. Allisok stood rather 
well as a speaker — he had freqaentlj 
made brief remarks on measures be- 
fore the House — and ranked high as a 
practical legislator. Perhaps there was 
no new member who had more sincere 
friends among the distinguished men of 
both houses than he. 

Meantime he had been re-nominated 
by his party without opposition, and 
had been reelected to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress by a majority of about three 
thousand yotes. His competitor in this 
campaign was Mr. B. B. Richards, of 
Dubuque. Mr. Richards had been in 
the State Legislature, and stood well 
with his party. He was also greatly 
respected, personally, by the republi- 
cans. At this time Mr. Allisok had 
had but a single campaign's experience 
on the hustings. His friends did not 
claim for him any special talents as 
an orator more than the capacity of 
plainly and clearly setting forth his ideas 
in speech. It was discovered, however, 
in his canvass with Mr. Richards, that 
when aroused by active and powerful 
opposition, he exhibited debating tal- 
ents of a high order. The republicans 
were not only satisfied, but greatly grat- 
ified, by the manner in which Mr. Alli- 
son conducted the canvass, whilst the 
democrats, who were led to suppose 
that Mr. Richards would "eat Allison 
up,*' to use the strong phrase of the 
times, were notably disappointed in the 
result being ''on the contrary, quite 
the reverse." The truth is, Mr. Alli- 
son's mind had grown much during his 
Congressional experience. He had 
studied politics as a science. He had 
profoundly reflected upon the problems 
of statesmanship, the solution of which 
the stirring times demanded. He had 
carefully read what great minds of 
other countries and our own had writ- 
ten on human rights and human gov- 
ernment. He had conscientiously ob- 
served the practical operations of laws 
and policies. Whilst his studies and 


experience had greatly enlarged his 
mind, they had not at all quenched his 
enthusiasm, and if a less artful speaker 
than his competitor, he was far more 
effective with an intelligent public. 
And hence he was returned by a large 
majority, and with the increased respect 
of his constituency — a people noted 
for independent spirit, intelligence, and 
irrepressible progressive impulses. 

In the Thirty-ninth Congress Mr. 
Allison was assigned a place on the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and 
has ever since been one of the most 
laborious and efficient workers on that 
committee, a membership of which 
ranks about up to the chairmanship of 
almost any other committee of the 
House. Entirely familiar with all the 
financial measures of the government, 
having a thorough knowledge of their 
practical results, and knowing well by 
attentive observation the commercial, 
material, and general business interests 
of the country, he has frequently been 
designated by the committee to take 
charge of important measures recom- 
mended for passage. It would be im- 
possible in a sketch like this to give 
even an outline of Mr. Allison's Con- 
gressional record; for his labors are 
identified with, and his influence and 
ideas impressed upon, the most noted 
measures, particularly in relation to 
finances, of the legislation of the pe- 
riod. His speech on the Loan Bill, 
and that on the trade of British Amer- 
ica, made in the first session of this 
Congress, showed a thorough knowl- 
edge of trade and finance in general, 
and particularly of the trade and 
finance of our country and its northern 
neighbor. But though it is true that 
his principal labors were on matters 
connected directly with the ways and 
means of government, his efforts were 
extended to other questions of moment. 
We find him in this Congress success- 
fully speaking in favor of the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River, for which 
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be had himself introduoed a bill ; and in 
favor of the Niagara Ship Canal. We 
find him also favoring a wiser and bet- 
ter administration of the affairs of the 
Agricultural Department, of placing ag- 
ricultural implements on the free list 
as to taxation, and in other ways mani- 
festing a special regard for that great 
industry of the country in which he 
was born and nurtured. We find him 
speaking earnestly for radical measures 
of general policy, advocating and vot- 
ing for the Fourteenth Constitutional 
Amendment, and for other measures 
sustained by the advance republican 
sentiment of the country, among which 
may be cited the Civil Rights bill ve- 
toed by President Johnson and passed 
over the veto, and the Freedmen's 
Bureau bill, having a similar history. 
It was a period of great political ex- 
citement, the conflict between the Exec- 
utive and the Legislative Departments 
of our government being carried to the 
pitch of fury on the part of the Presi- 
dent and the firmest determination on 
the part of Congress. Throughout this 
remarkable contest Mr. Allison was 
all the while undisguisedly outspoken 
in hostility to the President and his 
policy of reconstruction. 

Mr. Allison was re-nominated by 
his party for the third time in 1866. 
His competitor this time was Reuben 
Noble, of McGregor, a lawyer of great 
ability, and an eloquent orator. He 
had formerly been a republican; but 
on account of fancied or real neglect, 
had become dissatisfied with a party to 
whose general views of freedom he un- 
doubtedly assented. Of large practice 
in many counties of the district, an 
''old settler'' of a very wide acquaint- 
ance, a gentleman of fine social quali- 
ties, who could hold his own with the 
best story-teller in the State, he had 
many elements of popularity. With 
an equally good cause he can surpass 
Mr. Allison, and most men for that 
matter, on the hustings; but no man 


could have carried Mr. Johnson suc- 
cessfully with the people of any consid- 
erable portion of Iowa. After an 
unusually animated campaign Mr. Al- 
lison was reelected by a majority of 
five thousand votes. 

The measure of the Fortieth Con- 
gress which attracted the attention and 
interest of the country most, was the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, by the House 
of Representatives, and his trial by the 
Senate. The history of this public 
transaction is fresh in the ' recollection 
of the people. As we have before 
stated, Mr. Allison early feared the 
President would attempt to do his 
worst When the question of impeach- 
ment came up in the House, Mr. Alli- 
son took emphatic grounds in favor of 
the measure. His speech on the ques- 
tion, February 24th, 1868, took the po- 
sition, first, that the President had been 
guilty of positive, criminal violation of 
law, in the removal of the Secretary of 
War; and secondly, that his acts in 
many instances demonstrated that he 
was an enemy of the republic. The 
removal of Mr. Stanton and the ap- 
pointment of Oeneral Lorenzo Thomas 
were, as Mr. Allison expressed it, 
'' but one link in a long chain of usur- 
pations on the part of the President. It 
is but a chapter (I hope the last) in the 
history of a great conspiracy, begun by 
the President in December, 1865, and 
continued in perseveringly to the pres- 
ent moment, to turn over the govern- 
ment of at least ten States, if not of 
the whole country, to the enemies of 
the republic." 

By this time the opposition had be- 
gun to make war on the republicans 
for their management of the public 
finances. Issues of this kind were 
principally discussed during the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1868. It is per- 
haps true that Mr. Allison's speech 
on the finances, and the frauds and 
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pecnlations of many then holding 
office under Mr. Johnion, had as much 
circulation and influence in the cam- 
paign as any other document circu- 
lated. He also performed a valuable 
service to his partj in a letter he wrote 
to the Hon. David A. Wells, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, eliciting 
from that distinguished statistician and 
dear thinker a replj, stating in detail 
the financial operations of the govern- 
ment, which was probably read by 
every intelligent man in the country. 

Though there was animated opposi- 
tion to Mr. Allison's nomination in 
1868, he nevertheless succeeded; and 
after a very exciting canvass, in which 
he received the assaults of some repub- 
licans of the district, he was successful 
by a majority of six thousand and one 
votes over his competitor, Judge Mills. 
Mr. Thomas, a dissatisfied republican, 
who ran independently, received less 
than oue hundred and fifty votes. 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of 
Mr. Allison's life. Were it possible, 
in the limits assigned us, to give a full 
rfyum^ of his Congressional record, we 
should find that he had always spoken 
and voted with the advance guard of 
the radicals. We should find that he 
had always advocated and voted for the 
strictest economy of public expendi- 
tures ; that though he voted for those 
measures in aid of railway companies 
which were calculated to do undoubted 
good to his State and the country, he 
invariably opposed those schemes which 
were popularly denominated 'Mand 
grabs;" that he voted against the in- 
crease of Congressmen's salaries and 
the salaries of other public officers; 
that, in short, his record in this respect 
is remarkably clear of spot or blemish. 
We should find him always heartily 


devoted to those measures in which the 
Northwest had special interest, in- 
stances of which are found in his advo- 
cacy of the Niagara Ship Canal, the 
improvement of the Mississippi River, 
the distribution of the National Bank 
currency, the Pacific and other railway 
enterprises, and every measure in the 
interest of agricnlture. And we should 
learn that, if he be not as distinguished 
as others, there are very few more use- 
ful members than he, and not one more 
true to his convictions of political duty. 
Entering Congress in times of national 
peril, and remaining during the whole 
period of trial, he did not cast a vote 
on any war measure — and he missed 
as few votes as any other member — 
which has not been shown to have been 
right. He has not spoken much, but 
always in good taste and with good 
effect. He has grown to be a member 
of large influence through hard and 
constant work, and by reason of natu- 
ral good dispositions. 

In person Mr. Allison is good look- 
ing, having keen black eyes, and a 
pleasant expression. His head is lazge 
and well formed. In manners he is 
exceedingly agreeable, and this from 
genuine good feeling and not from pol- 
icy. He is always as glad to see a con- 
stituent after election as before — a 
very remarkable if not unique &ct 
There is not a particle of ''fuss and 
feathers " about him. An earnest lover 
of freedom, possessed of keen instincts 
of justice, he has known no expediency, 
and has consented to no policy against 
the equal rights of all men before the 
law. Representing the advance ideas 
of his party in public affairs, every 
part of his public history and private 
life bears testimony to the fact that if 
not a great he is an honest and true man. 
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MY TRIP TO TEXAS. 


BT UTK ADYBNTURESS. 


BOOKS of tr»yel are plenty and 
cheap. Those who seek for osefal 
knowledge, in the shape of statistics, 
can find what they desire elsewhere, 
ready to their hands. Let them steer 
clear of these rambling records of shift- 
ing scenes and chance impressions. 

During the year 185-, having joor- 
neyed from Dan to Beersheba, it was 
determined that we — that is, a certain 
company, neither menagerial, drcns- 
orial, pantomimic, Tocal^ nor melo- 
dramatic, possibly a mixture of all — 
should finish up the year's exploits by a 
trip to Texas. The newly-wed had 
pitched their tabernacle in the land of 
the Attakapas, and my own was, par 
consequents pitched alongside. More- 
over, since the " happy pair " were not 
expected to be tempted or prevailed on 
to relinquish domestic bliss for the perils 
of adventure through the space of two 
months, I, as being the readiest traveler 
at hand, was by the powers pro tern. 
specially detailed for the service de- 
manded, and held ready to march in 
twenty-four hours after issue of orders. 
I can not say that I yielded to the com- 
mand with distaste, nor yet that I en- 
tered upon the scheme with ardor. In 
cool blood, therefore, I managed the 
preliminaries-— the slightest voted proper 
— namely : an extra pair of boots (fem- 
inine), blanket-shawl, barege veil ; then 
sat down soberly to wait the appointed 
moment, rather an object of distinction, 
the center of a minute circle. It was 
night, and I had not yet joined my com- 
pany ; moreover, I was not to travel in 
a baggage-wagon nor on the hump of a 
camel; neither per antelope nor ele- 
phant. Any chance bateau navigating 
the bayous that thread these spongy 
flats could have the honor of conveying 


myself and troupe to the outer coasts, 
thence to pursue the main track of our 
journey. 

Thus first, hat in hand, the center of 
a minute circle, I cultivate my powers 
of attraction and await the prescriptive 
summons — To arms I What diabolic 
shriek shivers the night air? Pardon I 
It is but the evening song of a com- 
municative mermaid that tri-weekly 
plies yon rippling wave ] and I am ad- 
vised to hasten my steps and secure 
acquaintance with said mermaid's ac- 
commodating chances. A la bonne 
heuret tna belle I Je m'en vais! Adieu, 
dear Bride I Adieu, dear Bridegroom t 

We'll mMt again when the rojage ii o'er, 
When the sail is ftraok and the ehip'e ashore. 

An unwholesome mermaid, a slat- 
ternly mermaid, a very dirty mermaid 
it is that I have undertaken to consort 
with. She is black about the mouth 
and gills, hath sooty eyebrows, red eyes, 
violet lips perchance, though not dis- 
coursing with violet breath ; asthmatic 
are her sighs, murderous her groans. 
She indulged in a fit of the sulks for at 
least two hours. I went to sleep, and 
took no note of time, place, or circum- 
stance. When I awoke, I knew not 
whether I were upon a mermaid's or a 
dolphin's back. An air of extreme 
mistiness prevailed above, around, be- 
low; but without question I was still 
afloat. A narrow breadth of stream, 
disclosing no sign of its source, no hint 
of its final development, seemed lazily 
to be sucking along to the sea, since 
that is the way all rivers run ; and 
** verily never will the sea be full firom 
such additions as these," quoth I. Star- 
board and larboard the groveling banks 
crouched to a level with the surface of 
the intermediate current, hardly far 
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enough apart to clear the poking elbows 
of the floundering mermaid. 

The forest deepened and darkened. 
Cypress and oak gigantic — Ingnbrioas 
shades — impenetrable mass of pal- 
metto, mirk and m jth 1 Whither am I 
wending? Whither glide those veiled 
and cloudy figures? I strain my 
eyes to watch the descent of weird 
forms on this mysterious shore. I saw 
them pause and prowl. I left them 
there in the rank and reedy jungle. 
Whether the serpent stung them in his 
lair, or the sea rose up and swept them 
into maws of hungry sharks, I know 
not; but this I know — on them I neyer 
looked again. Still at the mercy of my 
treacherous mermaid. Whenever she 
turns and retraces this stygian lagoon, 
must I turn and retrace too. At length, 
rounding to, she receives on board a 
fresh accession of voracious dupes, 
among them my own bewildered crew— 
my lost companions. " Give us an arm, 
good Hugh, for I am sick. This is 
traveling. Lady Anne, and a fine begin- 
ning we have made of it." The Lady 
Anne is a kindly relative, Hugh is my 
cousin, and our party is a good-sized 
one, counting all hands. 

We glide down the sluggish stream, 
as the maiden of Acadia glided before, 
in the olden days, and knew not whom 
she was passing. There is litUe to be 
seen, except inlet and outlet, and round 
placid lakes across whose glassy depths 
we slowly steer to opposite shores. The 
face of the country never changes ; the 
shores are hopelessly gray. Compari- 
sons are odious. Contrasted with Switz- 
erland and the Alps, this scenery is 
flat and tame — the captious and evil- 
minded no doubt would say uninterest- 
ing. Not uninteresting to me, nor un- 
lovely. But I have never seen the 
Alps, and the serene lonesomeness here 
around somehow pleases me. It does 
not look like the familiar earth \ I do 
not feel like a traveler in the common 
world, but rather as if I had been 


transported to regions whereof geog- 
raphers made no chart, merchantmen 
no mention. 

There is no change till midnight; 
then we are landed, it seems to me, in 
the very midst of the forest. My senti- 
ments are suddenly changed ; there is 
reaction throughout my system. After 
all, it is the same old world, my own 
particular planet whereon I was bom, 
whereon I hope to remain yet many 
years to come ; a funny, variable. worid ; 
show me a better, still should I like the 
higgledy-piggledy old chariot best. And 
speaking of chariots, lol here we are 
pitched into the wilderness awaiting 
one— a headlong, scrambling, vociferant 
crew. The moon rides over the tops of 
trees tropical in hight and splendor. 
It is all the moment gives me space to 
observe, for I must scramble with the 
rest, since there is a stage — yes, a veri- 
table old yellow posting-coach. 

Now the jargon of voices; Creole 
mistress, Creole maid: — "Ceeiiel" 
" B-enez-garde I " " Ces chosesla!'^ 
" Apporiez • done I " " Voyez -done ! " 
^^Ma peHU sacque!" *^ Ne vois-iu 
paaV ''Ma mdUeP' ''Man ntou- 
choir J " « MUSricorde I " " Cfes ©O- 
aim chemins!" " C'esi fGtekeux!'' 
mix in tones accordant and discordant, 
loading the night air with sputter and 
confusion, while the French women 
drop into the middle of a votture, and 
the rest of us climb into the same con- 
veyance. 

The dead hours are not wholly con- 
sumed before we come to a halt at some 
junction, relay, or entrepot, where we 
must be spilled out for thirty minutes 
or so, and get a fresh start 

The moon is vanished, and I venture 
to be reminded of the dark ages as I 
seat myself on a throne constructed of 
a meal-sack and survey the vast boarded 
tenement we have invaded. Dim and 
uninmished, it may pass for the Hall 
of CathuUa. Truly, the feast was 
spread, and by the beam of flickering 
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lights I guessed the boar's head upon 
the table, " the bards resting upon their 
harps." ''The ghost of Calmar came" 
— he stalked dimly along the beam. I 
could not see the wound in his side, but 
I heard him say, ''Daughter of the 
cloudy night, why dost thou bend thine 
eyes on me ?" . "But, Calmar," I reply, 
" I shall not flee I I never feared the 
ghosts of night ; small is their knowl- 
edge, weak their hands, their dwelling 
is in the wind. Pooh! thou art not 
Calmar's ghost, and there is no wind, 
and the battles are done with, the harps 
hung up ; none have I seen this many 
a day — out of fashion, I suppose. Be- 
sides, the cloudy night is not my 
mother, and I am nobody's daughter." 
I rise to resume my modem condi- 
tions, and very much cramped do I find 
them. The first conveyance had been 
exchanged for a long-seated omnibus, 
constructed originally on principles of 
rational calculation long since exploded. 
Formerly forty square inches of space 
were intended to supply room for forty 
square inches of bulk; at least, the 
ratio of conclusion was based on some 
such dogma, and the vehicle in question 
had been in use for the transportation 
of twelve persons of ordinary size. 
But in this famous nineteenth century, 
the antiquated machine was reckoned 
to have enlarged at a moment's demand, 
under the influence of the spirit of 
growth everywhere felt, to dimensions 
capable of embracing thirty live mor- 
tals. Grand old whale I thus to have 
expanded his ancient . ribs and swal- 
lowed us all. Pitiable beasts of burden ! 
Behemoth is too much for you — if, 
indeed, we are not too much for him. 
Am I an amiable young person? I 
don't know, and, shut up in obscurity, 
bound hand and foot, how can I tell ? 
Complaints and murmurings rise to my 
lips. There is no prospect of dawn, 
and I am uncertain as to my partners in 
this concern. I only hope my wretched 
aunt is not far off. Yes, I hear a groan. 


Kith and kin, forsake me not I Behold 
the morn, and behold the mud. De- 
lectable this, dragging through a gnlley 
— and -there I I knew itl I told you 
so ! Behemoth swallowed too much for 
once. We were indigestible, and he 
cast us out. Himself lieth there agape ; 
a wing, a fin, a foot unloosed ; one por- 
tentous hip upturned, under the shadow 
of which his now emancipated victims 
may rejoice, crawling away to light and 
freedom. 

Suppose we bury several of the next 
ensuing days. Catalepsy, we will say, 
intervenes during Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, and when we resume the 
use of our senses it is morning again, 
and we are standing on the deck of a 
first-class steamer, smiling a final adieu 
to Medicus, gallantly waving his hat on 
the b^sy pier below. 

City of Delight I I love thee passing 
well. I have never yet beheld thee de- 
void of charm, and as I mark thy glitp 
tering spires this radiant morn, the rosy 
hand of day seems joyfully to caress 
them, resting with soil touch on the 
front of yon cathedral's dual towers — 
Time's old face serenely set between. 
I would caress thee, too, for thou art 
waxing old and patriarchal. Thine 
aspect bids the world go pray, with 
saint-like benediction. Lustrums and 
decades begin to gather round thy 
brows patristic, summing up from royal 
Louises and Spanish viceroys to Bona- 
partes and presidents. The saints pro- 
tect thee, ripening fane ! and thee, thou 
city of my love ! Thy blushing gardens 
and embowered balconies, thy quays 
and squares and streets, shall be forever 
bright as now, if prayers of mine avail. 

Now glides our big and boastful 
steamship down the river, alive from 
stem to stem with bustle, tread, con- 
verse, command, and curiosity. It is a 
floating city mart, a town on market 
day, a Fair putting out to sea. Decks, 
saloons, state-rooms, are all as wide 
awake as Monday morning. But it is 
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the Tariety of the mnltitude that aston- 
ishes — jet a yarietj stamped with its 
own seal and signature. You would 
take none of these for Philadelpfaians, 
Greeks, or Londoners. They are of 
the veritable Southwest; and no man 
shall ever breathe the airs of Mississip- 
pian regions without dropping forth- 
with his native investiture, and getting 
recast in the large-lunged mold of 
this free-footed Ishmael. Come with us 
to learn the trick of unconcern, the 
dash of a spur, and the merry spring to 
saddle. A stride and a grip, our hats 
on the cock, we override sobriety, jostle 
the prig, and smoke our pipes in the 
ladies' faces, although we love the last 
with hearts unfeigned. If you want to 
see us weep, show us a woman in dis- 
tress ; if you want to see us enraged, 
show us a woman ill-used ; if you want 
to see us smile, show us a woman rock- 
ing a baby. We believe in the law, 
but we are negligent We do not mean 
to blaspheme, but we will swear. We 
would keep Sunday, if we could ever 
tell when Sunday comes round ; and as 
to the parson, he resembles all the rest 
of us, and we forget the civility due to 
his cloth. We do not swallow blood 
habitually, by way of pastime and de- 
light; nevertheless, if a neighbor in- 
fringes needlessly, shows fight and is 
impudent, we can prick him over, and 
spill a drop or two without remorse. 

Ho! for the rollicking, gay South- 
west I 

'^ Did you speak to me, Madame V* 

" No, sir, not in particular ; merely an 
observation." 

<< Fine day, Madame." 

" Very." 

Referee occupies a seat on the ban- 
quette, fore-arms reposed, figure in- 
clined to the railing. Interlocutor 
bows: 

'' Prospect of a fair voyage I " 

'^ I hope so. The most tedious part, 
I take it, is this monotonous steaming 
down the river." 


''No, not unless the trip is one of 
common occurrence to you, and you do 
not happen to dread the sea." 

Stranger advances a step nearer. 

'' Well, we shall dismiss the pilot and 
get into blue water by sunset." 

'' Perhaps I am impatient," continueB 
the figure addressed. 

''What! to be tossed on the chop 
waves of the Gulf? Yon never tried 
it!" 

"Yes, I have." 

" You don't look like a sailor," quoth 
he. 

" Nor you like a member of Congress," 
quoth she. 

" You are right I am not ; only one 
of the State Legislature." 

" How is that ? You ought to be in 
session, then." 

"Off on a furlough. Miss, for New 
Year's Day, which will be to-morrow, 
and to dine in Galveston ; if you choose 
to leave the ship for that purpose, happy 
to have you." 

"What sort of people inhabit Gal- 
veston?" 

"Permit me to take a seat, and I will 
tell you." 

" Make yourself easy." 

" Precisely. Now, so far as I know, 
the inhabitants are fashionable and 
good-tempered; that is, the Christian 
portion of the community." 

" Why, what are the rest ?" 

" Oh, foreigners, of course ; a beer- 
drinking set, addicted to midnight 
chants and the dissemination of dia- 
bolic newspapers printed in some in- 
human type — which, after all, is the best 
side of the case, seeing but few can 
read, and still fewer understand it" 

"I should imagine you were describ- 
ing St Louis ; but pray tell me what 
the poison is." 

" Infidelity, spiritualism, secret a8pe^ 
sions, and tamperings with well-founded 
laws for the protection of society." 

" I suppose you are right, sir." 

" I know I am." 
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" Therefore, it is the duty of standard 
men to prime their consciences and bid 
to the polls a million of riff-raff to rote 
for the next president, may I inquire ?" 

"It is the duty of men to hang a 
man now and then." 

" No doubt, if you were sure to hang 
the right one. Do you think, sir, we 
are drifting away from the Constitu- 
tion ?" 

" Are yon a politician. Miss or Mad- 
ame, as the case may l>e?" 

" No more than my father was." 

'' Well, it is difficult saying. Henry 
Clay is dead, and Calhoun is dead, and 
there's the devil of a play going on at 
the North, which will lead to — its own 
results, I suppose. Do you know Mad- 
ame Le V ?" 

"I was never at Mobile; but I am 
aothorized to seek an introduction 
whenever I do go there." 

^' An admirable woman is she. I was 
at the theater one night, several years 
ago, ^hen she entered with Henry 
Clay— her guest at the time — and the 
house rung with acclamations, as much 
for the brilliant, accomplished lady as 
for the statesman. The next day, con- 
versing with me, she told me she was 
down on the ticket yyith. Mr. Clay, and 
laughingly entreated my support in my 
district." 

" Did you promise it ?" 

" Of course ; refuse a lady ? Is thy 
servant a dog ?" 

'' Mr. Clay would seem to have been 
a favorite everywhere, except in the 
^Democratic Review' and the assem- 
bled vote of the nation." 

"Nonsense. What book is that on 
your lap ; life of Mrs. Judson ?" 

"No; life of Mrs. Siddons; both 
good women." 

^'You are a pupil of the late Mr. 
Bitchie, I perceive — a nursling at the 
limpid fount of democracy; fed, evi- 
dently, on loco-foco pap." 

^' On the contrary, my ancestors have 
^l been whigs." 


''An apostate, then, disavowing the 
&ith of your fathers." 
" I scorn the impious charge." 
" Indeed 1 What, in that case, was 
Mr. Clay in your estimation ?" 

"A distinguished man; fallible like 
the rest of you, with a smile that was 
benevolent enough to disarm animosity, 
and a head capacious enough to non- 
plus it." 

" Hum I hum ! moderate. And what 
conclusions do you muster concerning 
Mr. Calhoun ?" 
"JohnC?" 
" Is there any other ?" 
" I am sufficiently rebuked." 
Dinner ended this important colloquy. 
There is but one spot on earth, that I 
have ever tried, where the afternoon is 
not more or less dull. I do not mean 
that, of necessity, afternoons are un- 
happily, painfully tedious; but — and I 
bid the world to a deliberate response — 
is not apathy the distinguishing trait of 
this part of the day ? Who then ever 
sings songs or merry snatches and rois- 
tering glees? Who ever sings at all in 
the afternoon, except practicing a role 
under stress of duty ? Who ever thinks 
of taking impromptu whirls, or starts in- 
advertent hornpipes, then? No, good 
people, enthusiasm naturally declines at 
this period. The morning dew has 
been absorbed, yielded grace, and dis- 
appeared, while the evening moisture 
has not yet descended; therefore the 
grasses, the leaves, the spirits, flag. 
Unimpassioned quietude is the prevail- 
ing condition; and except you be at 
home, your afternoon is sure to be well 
interspersed with irrepressible yawns. 
If you are at home — and home is 
always cJiez nouSf where our pursuit*- 
appointedly fix us — the wheels, though 
not likely to turn with the redundant 
alacrity of morn, or with the cheerful 
readiness of eve, are not so certain to 
dog. At home, your work before you — 
book, pen, needle, tool of whatsoever 
kind—- diligence at least bids to the task 
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with a gracious urging of its own, which 
seasons if it does not inspire. But on 
the wing, alight on transient roofs or 
fickle sprays, off on excursions or visits, 
then is one at a disadvantage, and 
forced to wrestle with sloth and insipid- 
ity. Why lounge I here inert, at half- 
past three in the afternoon, my senses 
stayed, my attitude enfeebled ? -Is it to 
be thus with the voyage of life, I won- 


der, when the morning is past and even 
the fervid noon gone by? When I 
shall have doubled the prominent capes 
of my existence, shall I wait thus, lan- 
guid and becalmed, for the purple 
shadows, the wafting breeze, and the 
beckoning stars? — And while I thus 
mused, the ship impetuous plunged for- 
ward into ocean. 


THE LESSON OF ANTJEUS. 


BY DAVID BWIKG. 


AU we understand the story of An- 
taeus, it teaches that a mortal is 
not of much value when he parts com- 
pany with the surface of things. He 
must keep his feet well planted on the 
common level, if he would make a good 
speech, or write a good poem, or rule 
well a good country. When men go 
up in balloons they struggle for breath, 
and a sweat of blood gathers upon 
their lips. On the great mountain-tops 
life grows burdensome, and the adven- 
turer is glad to descend to the level of 
men's villages and shops and homes. 
So when a poor miner must descend 
into a shaft to recover the dead bodies 
of his brothers, he first lets down a 
lighted candle, to learn whether any 
demons are still waiting to put out any 
more lights of life. It would seem 
that it is only on the surface that mor- 
tals live well and joyously ; that there, 
amid sunshine beating on the ground, 
amid the winds sweeping along over 
fresh water, fresh earth, fresh foliage, 
the soul becomes a giant not to be 
trifled with by this or that Hercules of 
brute force. 

It would be, no doubt, a straining of 
the text, if one should declare that in 
the fable of Antssus was foreshadowed 


a Calvin, or Gomte, or Edwards, or 
Buckle. This rendering of the fable 
may be left to those who find Napoleon 
III. to be the antichrist, and the *' next 
war" to be the battle of Gog and Ma- 
gog ) it being sufficient for us to confess 
the resemblance between the fates of 
the ancient and the modem giants. 
What is the matter of John Calvin, 
save that he got his feet off the ground 
whereon mankind stand and whereon 
are beating the warmth and light 
of life? What injured the beautiful 
Comte^ unless it was his climbing up 
into mountain -tops where human hearts 
are wont to struggle and gasp for breath, 
and where there comes no smoke of vil- 
lage or cottage and no hum of crowded 
streets? What will check the stream 
of Buckle's fame, unless it be the fact 
that he went down into a depth so deep 
as to render it impossible for society at 
large either to follow him or to see just 
where he went in the narrow, dark 
shaft? 

The naturalists find, both in the re- 
gions above and the regions beneath, 
places which they mark ** osotc." The 
lead does not sink far in the sea be- 
fore it comes to the lifeless realm — 
the realm of darkness and solitude. 
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Between this line and the surface sun* 
shine swarms the sea's myriad life. Sp 
in the upper atmosphere, there is a line 
beyond which are silence and death ^ 
but between it and the earth's covering 
of heat and light move to and fro the 
great living tides. 

In view of these well-known lines of 
material things or organic matter, why 
should not our philosophers of great 
genius suspect their domains of having 
lines beyond which faith and love may 
not be able to live? — lines over which 
not even a monad of soul could be 
wafted without fi&lling like the birds 
that once aspired to cross the Avernus 
lake. 

Calvin was a strong-minded and deep 
thinker; but we are inclined to believe 
that when in the course of his intel- 
lectual events he drew near the consid- 
eration of the eternal decrees, he should 
have drawn a line there, and, having 
written upon it the word ^^ azoic" 
should have hastened back to the glo- 
rious sunshine of the surface. As 
things were, however, his feet got 
away from the healthy mother earth, 
and this good giant was well-nigh 
slain by the Hercules of the next gen- 
eration. 

The distress of John Calvin ooght to 
have been a warning to the distin- 
guished Mr. Buckle. If the great hu- 
man family would not permit its free- 
will to be killed by the iron fate of 
Geneva, there was no good reason for 
supposing that it would consent to its 
being slain by the food and soil and 
climate of Mr. Buckle. The fatalists 
said, "It was decreed of God he should 
do such an act;" Buckle says, *'It is a 
matter of food, soil, climate, and nurse." 
In both verdicts the responsible human 
will is set aside, and both philosophies 
walk hand-in-hand down to the realms 
of no life — no soul. The philosophies 
thus descend, not the men that wrote 
them, much less the men that read 
them. 


It is enough to, make one love more 
and more the surface philosophy of 
things, to observe how glad such mortals 
as Calvin and Buckle are to come back, 
every idle hour, to the great grassy 
field in which all the world's men and 
women and children are at work and at 
play. They stay away from the world 
just long enough to write a page or 
two, and back they come for a new 
breath of fresh air. Having shown 
how all the thoughts and deeds of each 
mortal were fixed beyond change far 
back in eternity — that man is a wheel 
in a great machine, and is moved by 
the great Motive Power — Calvin puts 
aside his paper and pen, and walking 
forth into the streets of Geneva, praises 
and scolds like a good father; and 
when there is a disturbance of the 
peace he becomes a peace-maker, by 
means of a literal staff or stick. Mean- 
while his march of fate is doing well 
enough in his book. 

With Buckle, affairs are not other- 
wise. He shows plainly that the ac- 
tions of a man are not the creation of 
his will, any more than the foliage of a 
tree is a voluntary display on the part 
of the oak or ash. As a tree is clothed 
with leaves or blossoms by the outside 
influences, so each individual is clothed 
with deeds and thoughts by influences 
before him and around him. But having 
elaborated well this theory, having shut 
himself up in his room, and having re- 
viewed all nations from its holy quiet, 
he hastens out into the fresh air and 
scolds like a step-mother at Lord Bacon 
for being so foolish as to stand in the 
snow, to the peril of a valuable life. 
Instead of showing us that Lord Bacon 
was standing in the snow, in obedience 
to the influence of past generations, in 
obedience to a great tidal wave of im- 
prudence that, rolling along from an- 
tiquity, sweeps away the helpless indi- 
vidual soul, he absolutely talks to the 
prince of thinkers as men talk to men 
or child to child, assuming the presence 
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of a willy without one word about food 
or climate. Now the fact tliat the 
deep philosophers are in snoh haste 
always to get back to the common sar- 
face, is enough to confirm one in the 
conclusion that it is better to remain 
all the while on the common plain of 
life. It was a wise conclusion of a 
German general, whose army had in- 
yariablj fallen back in every battle for 
thirty years, that he would thereafter 
follow a league to the rear, that he 
might always save two leagues of 
travel when his troops met the foe. 
Led by such an example of prudent 
generalship, we would wish to lag far 
behind Buckle and Calvin, and recruit 
our health and spirits at the point to 
which they shall inevitably fall back 
after a few shots at the enemy. 

Not only is the longing to get the 
feet on the common ground betrayed 
by these giants away from their set 
tasks, but even in the midst of their 
profoundest thoughts there are beauti- 
ful glimpses stolen by them of the solid 
land outside, upon which humanity is 
living and laughing and plowing and 
reaping. The Genevan sage looks up 
from his page on fate and says: "Nev- 
ertheless, hereby is not the free-will of 
man impaired ;" and the great English- 
man, too, looks up and feels the same 
"nevertheless," though he betrays it 
only by a smile. The difference in the 
two systems is in the word " neverthe- 
less.'' England is silent; Geneva slugs 
it aloud. Now that word is the effort 
of Antaeus to touch the ground with his 
feet. 

When the marine divers put great 
weights to their bodies and silently 
drop down into the deep sea, they are 
very careful to carry a cord along that 
may keep them related definitely to the 
sunshine world, and some man sits in 
the upper sunshine to hold the line and 
read Uie wishes of the hero in the 
depths. Soon there is a very marked 


pull at the rope* The brave, good 
heart below wishes to rise. Oh, how he 
longs to be up bende the man in the 
sunshine I If it be lawful to compare 
small things to great, what shall forbid 
us from feeling that the *' nevertheless'' 
is the signal of the deep thinkers that 
they desire to come up for a good fresh 
breath, and to see whether the sun is 
still shining and the birds still singing 
in the upper air? To one reading the 
first pages of Spinoaa, the thought 
oomes that the strange being has gone 
away firom all former things of matter 
or thought, and that he wishes to be- 
guile the reader away from all old and 
dear things. The wilderness grows 
darker and more pathless before us. 
We become confused, and begin to fear 
our guide to be something apart from 
human, when lol by a secret spring, 
known only to Spinosa, he ushers us 
into the presence of our common re- 
ligion. To this presence we come, not 
by any visible steps of logic, but by 
Spinoza's own pull at the rope, by his 
own peculiar use of the intermediate 
"nevertheless." He is mortal. He 
belongs to the fiUi terrm^ and is as 
anxious as his homesick reader for fre- 
quent visits to motherland. In view of 
this well-known effort of the world's 
giants to touch at times the earth's 
green grass, it would seem the plain 
duty of the multitude to consider the 
common level of earth's thought and 
feeling a wonderfully dear spot worthy 
of a life-long sojourn. The surface of 
the earth is better than the cold air 
above or depths beneath. The smile of 
the sea is not in its deep soundings, but 
on the open face. 

** Thcr« ii tWMt mosio her* that ■aft«r fUls 
TfaAn petal! from blown roNt on the gmae. 


Here are oool moeeee deep^ 
And thro* the moee the ivlee creep. 
And In the stream the long-Ieared flowers weep, 
And from the cnggj ledge the poppy hangs in 
tlaep.'* 
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lution was reported, to transfer the Cap- 
ital to the banks of the Snsqaehanna, 
which receiTed the support of the New « 
England members, but which failed to 
satisfy the requirements of the Southern 
members. So high did the feeling run, 
that Madison, who was noted for his 
moderation and equanimity, declared 
in debate that if Virginia could have 
foreseen that day's proceedings, she 
would not have ratified the Constitu- 
tion. 

The bill, however, passed the House, 
authorizing the President to appoint 
commissioners to select a site for the 
new Capital, and purchase the requisite 
grounds for the public buildings ] and 
it also contained a provision authorizing 
them to negotiate a loan for one hundred 
thousand dollars, to enable them to carry 
out these objects. 

The Senate amended this bill, re- 
quiring the commissioners to secure 
an area of ten miles square adjoining 
Philadelphia, which amendment was 
concurred in by the House ; but a fur- 
ther amendment was made, to the effect 
that the laws of Pennsylvania prevail 
over the tract proposed to be ceded, 
until Congress should enact a code of 
its own. This amendment required 
that the bill should again go to the 
Senate, where, for some reason not now 
understood, but probably the strong 
hostility of the Southern members, it 
was allowed to sleep. 

At the next session the question of 
removal was resumed ; but new elements 
had entered into the combination to 
influence the action of Northern mem- 
bers. Robert Morris was strongly urg- 
ing the funding of the State debts and 
their assumption by the general govern- 
ment — a measure which had originated 
with Hamilton; but so evenly were 
parties divided, that a change of two or 
three votes was required to carry or de- 
feat it. In this emergency, he sug- 
gested that sufficient support might be 
obtained from the South to carry this 


scheme, if the North would consent to 
remove the Capital to the banks of the 
Potomac. Hamilton concurred with 
Morris, and took it upon himself to 
open negotiations with Jefferson. At 
the dinner-table of the latter, the two 
chiefs of their respective sections came 
to the arrangement that White and Lee, 
of Virginia, should change their votes 
in favor of the funding scheme, and 
Hamilton pledged himself to enlist suf- 
ficient Northern support to remove the 
Capital to the Potomac. 

A resolution had already passed the 
House, to the effect that the next session 
be held at Philadelphia, which, when 
brought before the Senate, was rejected ; 
whereupon the House passed another 
resolution substituting Baltimore, but 
the Senate refused to act except in 
reference to a final disposition of the 
whole matter. 

In pursuance of the arrangement 
above recited, a bill was introduced to 
fix the permanent seat of government at 
some point on the Potomac, to be desig- 
nated by the President, who was author- 
ized to appoint commissioners to lay 
out the grounds and erect buildings for 
the accommodation of the several de- 
partments. Instead of making appro- 
priations of money, which could ill be 
spared, to defray the cost of these 
works, the President was authorized to 
receive subscriptions from the States of 
Maryland and Virginia — which States, 
it was supposed, in their eagerness to 
secure the prize, would furnish all the 
funds necessary. The act further re- 
quired that the public buildings should 
be ready for occupancy by the first of 
December, 1800; but, to conciliate 
Pennsylvania as far as possible for the 
defeat she had sustained, it was further 
enacted that the temporary seat of gov- 
ernment be transferred for ten years to 
Philadelphia. It was only afler a fierce 
opposition that this act became a law. 
Hamilton admitted just enough of his 
trusted friends into the secret to secure 
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a znajoritj. The jeas and nays were 
called thirteen times in the discassion, 
and on the final passage the vote stood 
thirty-two in favor and twenty-nine 
against. 

In the ineager debates which have 
been preserved, as having taken pUce 
on this occasion, we find that the main 
reason nrged for the removal, and which 
exists in equal force at this day, was to 
secure a central position in reference to 
population. 

Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, said that 
" Upon this subject depended the exist- 
ence of the Union. The place of the 
seat of government was important in 
every point of view. It might be com- 
pared to the heart of the human body ; 
it was a center firom which the princi- 
ples of life were carried to the extremi- 
ties, and from there might return again 
with precision.'' 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, thought 
that '* The principles of the Union were 
the principles of equal justice and reci- 
procity. He conceived the question 
now before the House as grand a link 
as any in the Federal chain. The 
future tranquility of the United States 
depended as much on this as on any 
other question that ever had or could 
come before Congress. It was a justice 
due to the extremities of the country to 
adopt such a measure." 

Mr. Lee, of Virginia, remarked: ''A 
place as nearly central as a convenient 
communication with the Atlantic Ocean 
and an easy access to the Western ter- 
ritory will permit, ought to be selected 
and established as the permanent seat 
of the government of the United 
States. Will gentlemen say the center 
of government should not be the center 
of the Union ? Will they say our West- 
ern brethren are to be disregarded? 
These are momentous considerations 
which should lead the House to a con- 
clusion." 

Mr. Madison, of Virginia, used this 
language : " An equal attention to the 


rights of the community is the basis 
of republics. If we considery Sir, the 
, effects of legislative power on the aggre- 
gate community, we must feel equal 
inducements to look for the center in 
order to find the present seat of gov- 
ernment. Those who are most adjacent 
to the seat of legislation will always 
possess advantages over others. An 
earlier knowledge of the laws, a greater 
influence in enacting them, better op- 
portunities for anticipating them, and a 
thousand other circumstances, will give 
a superiority to those who are thus 
situated. If we consider the influence 
of the government in its Executive de- 
partment, there is no less reason to con- 
clude that it ought to be placed in the 
center of the Union. It ought to be in 
a situation to command information 
from every part of the Union, to watch 
every conjecture, to seize every circum- 
stance that can be improved. The Ex- 
ecutive eye ought to be placed where 
it can best see the dangenr which 
threaten, and the Executive arm whence 
it may be extended most effectoally to 
the protection of every part." 

In the spring of 1791, Washington 
proceeded to the Potomac, and passed 
several days in examining the region ; 
and finally, in pursuance of the authority 
vested in him, selected the present site 
of the Capital, and appointed a com- 
mission to carry out the provisions of 
the act. Washington called it the 
" Federal City," but the commissioners, 
with an appropriateness which posterity 
has ratified, attached to it the name of 
the Father of his Country. 

It was surveyed and plotted on a 
magnificent scale. Major L'Enfant, a 
French engineer, having been first em- 
ployed, and afterwards Mr. Ellicot. 
The plan looks beautifully — on paper; 
streets intersecting one another at right 
angles, and these again cut by broad 
avenues. The practical results of this 
plan are, that there are a great many 
triangular pieces of ground which 
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are atterlj worthless ; the most con- 
spicuous bnildingS; on corner lots, are 
thrown into irregular shapes, which 
no skill of the architect can remedj; 
the avenues are so broad that the most 
approved pavements can not be used 
except at an enormous expense, and 
macadamizing must be resorted to, — 
consequently Washington has become, 
par exceUeneej the dustiest city in the 
world. 

It would seem that, as far back as 
1663, a person of the name of Pope, 
who was then proprietor of this tract, 
here projected a magnificent citj, which 
he proposed to call Rome; and the 
miserable and dirty little stream which 
flows at the foot of Capitol Hill, he 
dignified with the name of Tibery which 
it yet bears. Tom Moore (who, it will 
be recollected, visited Washington in 
early life) thus sings of the place and 
the stream: 

" In fiuicy now, beneath the twilight gloom. 
Gome, let me lead yon o'er thla * Second Rome^' 
Where tribanee rale, where doekj DaTi bow, 
And what waa Oooee-Ohreek once U Tiber now ; 
This embryo 0^>ital, where fiuicy seee 
Bquaree In moraaaee, obelisks in trees; 
Which seoond^ghted seers, er'n now, adorn 
With slirlnea nnbnilt and heroes yet onborn,— 
Though nanght bnt woods and Jefferson they see, 
Where streets duntld run and sages ouifht to be." 

And here we can not forbear quoting 
the rhapsody of a local historian on 
the aforesaid Goose-Greek. Although 
written by one who bears the name of 
Fare^j we regard it as an admirable 
specimen of the forcibly-feeble : 

^* How singularly, then, has this loca- 
tion become the seat of a great empire I 
There is a romance around every, even 
the most common, incident of life ; and 
here we find it Here, where the name 
of Rome, the mighty mistress of a 
world, dead, bnt nnforgotten, was a fa- 
miliar word, — where even the common 
tillers of the soil recognized its sound, 
and applied it to the mighty forest 
lands that then were here, when in 
going and returning to their daily work 


they crossed the Tiber, — how strangely 
has it happened that here an empire, 
greater than the Mother of Empires 
herself, has been established; that on 
the land called Rome a Capitol is built, 
a Senate-house, and a Forum ; that here 
a bridge spans the Tiber ; that here is 
the mansion of a chief magistrate, and 
all the forms and more than the shadow 
of a vast republic." 

On the 18th of September, 1793, the 
corner-stone of the old north wing of 
the Capitol was laid with Masonic 
honors, on which occasion Washington 
delivered an impressive speech. The 
foundations of other public buildings 
were started, and private dwellings 
erected. The proprietors of the lands 
had conveyed to the commissioners the 
whole area embraced in the city limits, 
on condition that after the commis- 
sioners had appropriated so much 
thereof as would be required for streets 
and public buildings, there should be 
an equal division of the lots between 
the two parties, by which arrangement 
the government became possessed of 
not less than ten thousand lots. In ad- 
dition to this property, Maryland and 
Virginia contributed one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars to defray 
the expenses of building. The east 
front of the Capitol was originally de- 
signed to be the principal entrance, and 
it was expected that the city would ex- 
tend in that direction ; but the specula- 
tors in lots held them so exorbitantly 
high that the flow of population was di- 
verted to the opposite direction. Six 
thousand of these lots had been sold to 
a company for four hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars, with the proviso that 
before 1800 they should erect one hun- 
dred and fifty brick houses, and that 
they should not alien more than three 
lots for every brick house erected. 
Other lots sold by the commissioners 
had yielded ninety-five thousand dollars, 
and the remaining four thousand seven 
hundred were estimated at one million 
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three hundred thousand dollars. These 
funds proved inadequate, and Congress 
therefore authorized the commissioners 
to effect a loan for three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, pledging these lots as 
security; but so rife had speculation 
been, and so great was public distrust, 
that only two hundred thousand dollars 
could be raised, and that sum in Mary- 
land bonds much below par. 

The removal of the Capital to Wash- 
ington took place during the summer of 
1800, and Congress met there the ensu- 
ing DcQember. The north wing of the 
building only was completed, which was 
arranged for the accommodation of 
both branches, and the President's 
house exteriorly was finished. 

Washington at that time, if we may 
trust to contemporary notices, must 
have been a sorry-looking place. Oliver 
Wolcott, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a letter to a iriend, stated 
that ^' there was one good tavern f that 
^here were but few houses in any one 
place, and most of them small, miser- 
able huts ; that the people were poor, 
and, as far as he could judge, lived like 
fishes by eating each other ; that all the 
grounds for several miles around the 
city, being in the opinion of the people 
too valuable for cultivation, remained 
unfenced, and were rated at fourteen to 
twenty-five cents the superficial foot; 
that there appeared to be a confident 
expectation that the place would soon 
exceed any city in the world ; that Mr. 
Thornton, one of the commissioners, 
spoke of a population of one hundred 
and sixty thousand, as a matter of 
course, in a few years; and that no 
stranger could be here for a day with- 
out conceiving himself in the company 
of crazy people. 

Mrs. Adams was installed as the mis- 
tress of the Presidential mansion, and 
she describes it as being on a grand and 
superb scale, requiring about thirty ser- 
vants to keep the apartments in proper 
order; but she complains of many 


vexatious annoyances: — no bells; sur- 
rounded by woods, yet her whole stock of 
fuel consisted of only a few cords, when 
it was necessary to keep up several fires 
in this great castle to dry the walls and 
drive away agues ; no fences nor out- 
houses ; that she made use of the great 
audience room for a drying room ; that 
there were no looking-glasses but dwarfs ; 
and not a twentieth part lamps enough 
to light the house. 

On the 25th of August, 1814, Wash- 
ington, then containing only eight thou- 
sand people, was taken by the British, 
and the Capitol, the President's house, 
and the departments of the Treasuxy 
and State, were fired. Congress as- 
sembled soon after, under a special 
proclamation of the President, and 
occupied the unfinished rooms of the 
Patent Office. On the 26th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Fisk, of New York, introduced 
in the House a resolution, as follows : 
"Besolvedj That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency 
of removing the seat of government, 
during the present session of Congress, 
to a place of greater security and less 
inconvenience than the city of Wash- 
ington, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise;" which was entertained by 
a vote of 79 to 37. This resolution 
gave rise to a long and animated de- 
bate — the members in favor of the 
resolution insisting that the confidence 
and credit of the nation were identified 
with the security of the public counsels 
and the safety of the public records ; 
that the inconveniences of meeting at 
the Capital were so great that^ once 
away, the government would never con- 
sent to return ; that it was unwise to 
appropriate money to rebuild a Capitol 
where it might again be destroyed in 
twenty days ; that it was owing to the 
forbearance of the British that Congress 
had then even a roof to cover their 
heads; and that the interests of the 
inhabitants of the District could not 
for a moment be allowed to enter into 
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competition with the interests of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, thus 
replied to those who advocated the idea 
that Washington had been consecraied 
as the Capital of the Nation — as thongh 
the act of 1789, authorizing the loca- 
tion, was something higher and more 
sacred than an ordinary act of legisla- 
tion, which is repealable ; and at the 
same time, in a summary way, disposed 
of the claims of the property holders : 

" Gentlemen had only to look round 
to snrvey the District to judge correctly. 
A permanent seat of government is not 
required by the Constitution. A power 
to fix the seat of goyemment for cen- 
turies — forever, — who can believe that 
the people of the United States would 
have invested such a power in the Con- 
gress of 1789 1 A power to fix a per- 
manent seat of government, without re- 
gard to the alterations, improvements, 
rcTolutions, and changes, which would 
naturally be produced by a good gov- 
ernment, an increasing population, and 
the settlement of the vcut reffiona of 
the Western country f No, sir I 

'^ The great Washington landlord was 
not to be compensated because he had 
converted barren land into city lots and 
made a fortune out of his sales. Was 
he to be compensated because he was 
prevented from making more? The 
speculator, too, must abide by his loss. 
The government minion was not to be 
paid for being torn from his hold. The 
people of this District were entitled to 
no more than the same kind of defense 
afforded to their fellow-citizens. 

'' The removal of the Capital ought 
to be decided on principles exclusively 
public. He had made up his mind with 
reluctance that a removal was essential 
to the honor and interest of the nation. 
The dispersion and capture of the mem- 
bers of Congress would gratify the pride 
and resentment of the English nation 
more than any other operations their 
army on the coast could perform. The 


Military Committee estimated that 
twenty thonsand men, costing thirty 
thousand dollars a day, could defend 
the Capital. The people of the country 
would not stand this one month, one 
week, or one dayl" 

The result of this debate was that a 
bill for a temporary removal was or- 
dered to be brought in, by the casting 
vote of the Speaker — Langdon Cheeves, 
of South Carolina ; but, by the greatest 
exertions of the Virginian interest, and 
the urgent appeals of the property 
holders of the District, the project was 
defeated. 

In 1846 a bill was brought in for 
the retrocession of Alexandria to the 
State of Virginia. The debate assumed 
a range somewhat extended, during 
which Mr. William Allen, a Senator 
from Ohio, thus gave expression to his 
views : 

'' The location of the seat of govern- 
ment on the Eastern seaboard gave the 
commercial cities a preponderating in- 
fluence in the counsels of the United 
States five hundred-fold to one over the 
same number of people in the vast 
interior. They had no committees from 
the banks of the Missouri, the Missis- 
sippi, or even the Ohio, Mobbying' in 
these halls to regulate tariff duties. 
No! they had no association in those 
Western regions, and delegates to the 
Capital with the view of obtaining laws 
to meet the views of individual and 
sectional interests, instead of the wants 
and wishes of the great men of the 
nation. Fifteen hours after a bill was 
introduced in Congress, Wall street had 
knowledge of it, and a delegation was 
on hand to regulate the details of the, 
bill. Thus had their tariffs been formed 
—thus the commercial interest over^ 
ruled all others. The great mass of the 
people lived on the soil — four-fifths of 
them — and it was in the center that 
the seat of government should be lo- 
cated." This extract comprises the 
pith and marrow of the whole question. 
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Such ifl a brief sketch of the Con- 
gressional action which led to the 
establishment of the existing Capital, 
and of the attempts which have been 
made to remove it. In making this 
compilation, we have resorted to Hil- 
dreth's << History of the United States/' 
to Force's "Picture of Washington," 
and to a valaable letter of George 
Alfred Townsend, in the Chicago 
"Tribune" of October 19, 1869. 

The sums which have been voted, at 
various times, to defray the expenses 
of erecting public buildings, amount, 
we believe, to about forty millions of 
dollars. Some of these edifices are 
nearly architecturally faultless, such as 
the Post Office, the Patent Office, the 
Treasury, and the Capitol, except that 
the body of most of them is built of a 
perishable sandstone from Aquia Creek, 
which is protected by numerous coats 
of white lead, and therefore is in glar- 
ing contrast with the marble or granite 
which forms the wings. The Smithson- 
ian Institute is the folly of Robert Dale 
Owen, and, in the structure, every prin- 
ciple of airiness and convenience is 
sacrificed to external appearance. The 
Washington Monument, whose mana- 
;gers have resorted to every device, but 
in vain, to levy contributions on the 
people of the United States, is another 
stupendous folly. Built of "Texas" 
marble, its base will crumble before the 
cap-stone is laid. The more durable 
materials which enter into these struc* 
tures were brought from a distance of 
four or five hundred miles— from the 
hills of Berkshire and the sea-coast 
quarries of Maine and Massachusetts. 
Perhaps, in the event of the removal of 
the Capital, it would do to take apart 
the blocks and convey them to the new 
site. 

We come now to the question. Ought 
ike Capital to he removed f We answer 
emphatically, YesI 

The capital of a great empire should 
be in a central position, secure from 


attack, surrounded by a population 
which represents the loyalty, the viriae, 
and strength, of the nation. It shonld 
be, to quote the language used by Mr. 
Jackson in debate before cited, as "the 
heart in the human body — the center 
from which the principles of life are 
carried to the extremes, and from these 
again return with precision." 

The influences brought to bear upon 
those who are entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of a&irs, should emanate 
not from a particular class, or in a par- 
ticular section, but from the great body 
of the people. Paris is France, bat 
London is not England. The present 
Washington is Wall street ] but let as 
hope that in the heart of the continent 
there may arise a new Washington, 
which shall be the reflex of the sober 
virtues and the substantial industry of 
the great mass of the people. 

Let us see how far the position of'the 
present Capital fulfills these conditions. 
It is not secure against attack; for, 
once in its history, it has been sacked 
and fired by a foreign enemy, and dur- 
ing the Rebellion a large army was re- 
quired to protect it against a domestic 
foe. Instead of being in the heart of 
the Republic, it is at the extreme veige 
of a territory three thousand miles in 
breadth. Instead of being readily ac- 
cessible, it can be approached from the 
North only over a single line of railway, 
whose capacity during the war was 
taxed to the utmost, and whose line re- 
quired a large army to guard. Its 
climate is far from genial. Winter is 
the season of profuse rains, without 
sufficient cold to consolidate them into 
ice and snow, and hence the roads be- 
come almost impassable ; while the 
scorching heats of summer diy up the 
grasses of the fields. To the large 
body of officials who are compelled to 
reside there, the protracted heats are as 
depressing as those of the tropics. The 
miasms generated from the marshes 
of the Potomac, and the sewage 
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ponred into the big ditch dignified with 
the name of ''The Canal," are prolific 
in fevers and agues, and the '' White 
House," daring the warm months, is de- 
serted by the President. 

It has no resident population of men 
who have retired from the active pursuits 
of business, to live a life of generous hos- 
pitality, or of men who would pursue a 
life of learned research ; and the char- 
acter of the society, apart from such as 
is to be found among those who have 
an official residence, or are there as 
visitors, is hollow and superficial. 
While the public buildings have an im- 
pressive grandeur, the private buildings 
are contemptible — as thongh diamonds 
were set in pinchbeck; but they sub- 
serve the purposes of their erection, 
viz. : shops, restaurants, and boarding- 
houses. Perhaps there is no city where 
the contrast between opulence and pov- 
erty is so marked; where the govern- 
ment lavishes its wealth so liberally, 
and where the individual doles it out so 
niggardly. 

The surroundings are far from at- 
tractive ; — no handsome villas, with 
graveled walks, trimmed hedges, shrub- 
bery, orchards, and greensward. The 
soil, never rich, has become exhausted 
by repeated croppings, without having 
been restored by any fertilizing principle. 
There are few or no vegetable gardens 
to supply the wants of a great city ; and 
hence the Washington markets are the 
poorest in the country. The exhausted 
soil supports, in many places, a growth 
of scrubby pine, and in others stretches 
out in barren wastes. 

But there are moral and political 
considerations not to be overlooked. 
As the chameleon takes the hue of the 
object on which it rests, so they who ad- 
minister the government are instinct- 
ively influenced by local associations. 
They mistake the opinions of those 
who, by geographical position, have 
ready access to the Capital, for the 
great popular sentiment A local in- 


fluence is created which is all-powerful. 
The history of Washington City illus- 
trates the truth of this remark. When, 
in 1789, the North consented to remove 
the Capital to the banks of the Poto- 
mac, she resorted to a most effectual 
method to surrender up the government 
to the control of the slave-power. 
Hedged in between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, the Capital became essentially a 
Southern city. The tone of its society, 
the habits of the people, and their mode 
of expression, were essentially Southern. 
As, in approaching a large manufactur- 
ing city, a dense cloud of smoke is seen 
enveloping it like a pall, long before 
the towers and spires are visible, so 
over Washington, before the Rebellion, 
there hung an atmosphere which, to the 
Northern man, was noxious. Men who, 
before their constituents, exhibited a fair 
degree of manhood, when brought into 
the presence of the slave-power, stood 
quailed and dumb, or spoke of the 
" institution " with " bated breath and 
whispering humbleness." Otherwise, 
social position, which every man values, 
and political preferment, which nearki 
every man aspires to, were denied him. 
There was never, perhaps, in any com- 
munity, an ostracism so rigorous and 
inexorable as that exercised when 
Mason, Toombs, and Brooks, held sway 
in Congress.. It reached from the Pres- 
ident down through all grades of Wash- 
ington society. When Sumner was 
stricken down on the floor of the 
Senate by a dastardly blow, there was 
hardly a resident of the District who 
had the manhood to protest against the 
outrage. 

Happily, these malign influences 
have passed away forever. But there 
are other influences to which we will 
advert So long as the Capital remains 
where it is, the people of the Mississippi 
Valley will be excluded from their just 
influence in the administration of the 
government The commercial cities of 
the sea-board will dictate its policy. 
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'' Those who are always most adjacent 
to the seat of legislation/' said Mr. 
Madison, ^'will always possess advan- 
tages oyer others." The money power 
of Wall street, the commercial power 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
Tork, and the tariff interests of New 
England and Pennsylvania, are always 
represented by "lobbyists," ready to 
mold legislation to suit their views. 
" There are no committees," said Sena- 
tor Allen, " from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, or even the 
Ohio," to claim special privileges. 
"Fifteen hours" (he might have said, 
had the telegraph been in use when the 
sentiment was nttered, fifteen minutes) 
" after a bill is introduced, Wall street 
has knowledge of it," and a delegation 
is on its way to regulate its details. 
" The great mass of the people live on 
the soil — ^four-fifths of them, — and it is 
in the center that the seat of govern- 
ment should be located." 

The commercial interests of the Great 
Lakes, the agricultural interests of the 
Mississippi Valley, and the mining in- 
terests of the Pacific Slope, ar^ quite 
as worthy of recognition as the interests 
to which we have adverted. Would it 
not be quite as commendable on the 
part of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to liberate currency to aid in the move- 
ment of Western crops to the sea-board, 
as to sell gold to break the power of an 
infamous ring in Wall street? 

This gambling in public and private 
securities, by which the earnings of pa- 
tient labor are wiped out in a twinkling, 
this special legislation in aid of private 
interests, this conforming of the policy 
of the government to suit individual 
views, is the bane and curse of modem 
society ; and it is our belief that the re- 
moval of the Capital into the midst of 
an agricultural population would exert 
a wholesome influence. 

Under the next apportionment of 
representation, the political power of 
this nation, for all time, will be trans- 


ferred to the Mississippi Valley. The 
conditions of soil and climate, and the 
slight obstacles to intercommunicaUon 
over vast areas, all concur to develop 
here a homogeneous people. Their po- 
litical power will enable them to dictate 
the policy of the government, and their 
virtue and intelligence will be the stand- 
ard by which the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the nation are to be rated. As 
the first example of the exercise of that 
power, let the Capital be removed. It 
will be an act of emancipation from a 
thralldom which has too long fettered the 
West, and deprived her people of their 
due political influence. 

The bluffs of the Upper Mississippi 
afford many sites admirably fitted for a 
nation's Capital. That river is the 
great geognostic feature of the conti- 
nent — the dividing line between what 
now forms the East and the West, and 
nearly midway between the Gulf and 
the northern linut of cultivable land. 
Such a position would accommodate 
the extremes of the Republic. It 
would be the point where the trav- 
eler from the Pacific Coast would 
first be inclined to pause, and also the 
traveler from the Atlantic, before he 
took his departure Westward. The 
climate of the region is invigorating, 
and the soil productive. In a Capital 
sitaated in the heart of the Food-produc- 
ing States, the cost of living would 
never be exorbitantly high. The ma- 
terials for construction, such as stone, 
lime, brick, and lumber, and the useful 
ores and minerals, such as coal, iron, 
lead, and copper, are abundant, and 
readily accessible by land and water 
conveyance. 

The cost of building up a new Capi- 
tol is insignificant, when that cost will 
be apportioned among one hundred 
millions of people. If the States of 
Iowa and Illinois were to grant to the 
United States an area of ten miles 
square, embracing both banks of the 
Mississippi, for the purposes of found- 
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ing a Capital, the moment the act was 
consummated, the enhanced value com- 
municated to the property would more 
than pay all the costs of removal and 
reconstruction. 

When Constantino transferred from 
Borne to Constantinople the seat of 
empire, it was found that population at 
once concentrated around the new cap- 
ital, and before the lapse of a century 


it rivaled the old capital in the extent 
and grandeur of the buildings, and in 
the number and opulence of its citizens. 
So, on .the banks of the Mississippi, be- 
fore the lapse of a decade, would rise 
another Washington, preeminent over 
the old in all those accessories which 
should characterize the seat of a mag- 
nificent Republic. 


MY CONFESSION. 
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I SAT a long time on the cli£fb that 
night, looking at the sea. The sun 
set behind clouds of crimson and gold, 
the waves rolled in on the beach in 
broken sheets of flame, the sky paled 
to an amber hue, and the gray twilight 
slowly appeared ; but still I lingered. 

On the morrow I should be far away. 
Then I should be na more Muriel 
Browning, but Muriel Weir— Paul 
Weir's wife. There were no dark 
clouds in my thoughts, as I sat there 
dreaming of the future. There would 
be no loosing of dear ties, no severing 
of the links of love and tenderness. I 
was gaining all, losing nothing. The 
future lay before me as a summer sea 
— bright, beautiful, glorious; each rip- 
ple tinted in the warm yellow light; 
each drop of spray sparkling in the 
sunshine ; each wave rolling proudly to 
its sure and certain haven. Had I for- 
gotten that the twilight had gathered 
and the night would come? 

The moon rose full and clear, shed- 
ding its mellow light on the* restless 
rolling sea, and throwing dark shadows 
from the rugged rocks which surrounded 
me. I watched her as she glided on her 
way in the blue sky, dotted with soft 
fleecy clouds, which, near the horizon, 
were gathered in a gray hazy line. It 


was a quiet, peaceful hour. The moon 
smiled lovingly upon me, as I leaned 
back in my rocky seat, and, looking at 
her, thought that only the calm, deep 
happiness of my own heart surpassed 
the quiet loveliness of the scene. So 
still ! so calm I Only the far-off break- 
ing of the waves on the beach below 
came to my ear ; and the silver moon 
seemed a goddess of silence, gazing 
down through space upon a quiet world. 

It has been said that the most intense 
happiness is but a step removed from 
the deepest misery*, reach the bound- 
ary, cross the dividing line — and one 
falls as far as from heaven to hell. I 
do not say that this is true ; that in any 
earthly feeling or affection there can be 
hights as high as heaven, or depths as 
low as hell; but that it is possible to 
reach the very apex of happiness, and 
to fall, at one plunge, to the deepest 
gulf of misery, I do believe. 

I think something of this kind of 
thought passed through my mind that 
night; — a fear lest the happiness I 
possessed might be too great to last; 
lest the rose of love in my hand might 
be grasped too closely, and crush the 
bee within. It might have been, for a 
longing grew up in my heart to die 
then^ when I was so happy; to die 
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tben, with Paul, wlien our sky was so 
bright, onr love so deep ; to die before 
sorrow or change had come — together 
to cross the dark river, and reach the 
world of nnending happiness beyond. 

But a sonnd came to my ear; not 
the dashing of the waves below, but a 
voice — a voice calling my name. I 
listened; I heard it then distinctly. 

"Muriel!" How the tone thrilled 
through me! 

" Here, Paul," I answered. 

He came to me. I saw his tall form 
climbing up the rocks long before he 
reached me. 

"Here so late, little one?" he said, as 
he stooped to kiss me. "I have been 
looking everywhere for you; but I 
might have known you were here on 
yonr beloved clifib. I shall be jealous 
of them, if you like them so much bet* 
ter than my society." 

" Be quiet, please, Paul, and sit down," 
I said; "I have not done looking at the 
sea yet." 

"Yes, this is your last look at it now, 
Muriel; to-morrow night yon — we — 
shall be at home." 

Those five little words, how much 
they said to me I I thought them over 
in the few minutes in which we were 
silent. " We shall be at home." We, 
Paul and I, in our home. My first real 
home; I should never have but two. 
This was to be my first ; where would 
my second be? How happily I could 
have died at that moment; there, in 
Paul's arms, with my hand in his! 
But whether living or dying, it must 
be together; nothing should separate 
us. My fingers tightened over his in 
a convulsive clasp. He started and 
looked at me in surprise. 

"Paul," I said, drawing closer to 
him, "I wish I oould die now, when I 
am so happy ! " 

"Die, Muriel? and because you are 
happy? You must not talk so, darling. 
What could I do without you ?" 

Then, looking up into the dark eyes 


bent upon me, and reading there all his 
lova and tenderness, I could not wish 
to leave him, scarcely wish to die— 
unless 

We went home then. I had been 
there too long, Paul said, as he 
smoothed my damp hair, on which the 
dew lay thick. We were a long time 
crossing the cliffs and the meadow be- 
yond. Perhaps we lingered to enjoj 
the beauty of the moonlight, or to think 
sweet thoughts of the bright future 
which stretched before us, marred by 
no deserts, overshadowed by no cloads. 
We parted at the gate of my home. 
Paul would not go in, but left me there 
with my hand still warm from his fond 
clasp, and his whispered words, ^'It is 
the last time, darling!" still ringing in 
my ear. 

"The last"— those little words often- 
times so fraught with bitterness ! " The 
last" word of the dying; "the last" 
kiss, remembered long after the dear 
lips are cold in death ; "the last" mee^ 
ing; "the last" parting; — how they 
bring to us memories of "the days that 
are no more;" of all that is most pre- 
cious, blessed, never-to-be-forgotten; of 
wl^at has been and may not be again ! 
But that night they brought only joy to 
my heart; there seemed no undertone 
of sadness ; only, like the sweet discord 
of the seventh, they indicated an un- 
finished, imperfected joy, which would 
be fully reached, surely as the resolu- 
tion, on the morrow. — So I stood at the 
gate, and watched Paul until he was out 
of sight Then I entered the house. 

How well I remember it as it looked 
that night ! The square, stiff building, 
standing out boldly in the moonlight, 
was flanked by tall trees, while behind it 
rose a range of hills. A straight gravel 
walk led to the front door, bordered 
with prim flower-beds, edged with box. 
There was a garden-seat at the right, 
and one at the left in the same angle. 
A damask rose under the drawing-room 
window corresponded with a similar 
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rose under the correflponding parlor* 
window. Even the beds of pansies 
and yerfoenas were ranged on either 
Bide of the path in the same order. It 
was this stiff, prim, old-fashioned honse 
that I called my home ; not because it 
was the place where the heart, with all 
its best and holiest feelings, centered ; 
where those who were near and dear 
lived ; around which memories, precious 
even in their pain, clung with caressing 
tenderness; where there were rooms 
sacred to the presence of one who had 
gone, one who I hoped would still love 
me op in heaven ; where there had been 
partings and meetings, loves and losses \ 
but I called it home because I had none 
other. 

Years before, my cousin, Sarah Grant, 
had brought me there, after my mother 
died, a pale, sickly child, pining not so 
mach for the fresh country air, which 
she said I needed, as for the love and 
sympathy she could not give. I lived 
with her, not on her charity, but she 
was my only relative. My little fortune 
amply sufficed for my wants, and I was 
no expense to her, although a great 
burden. This I felt, child though I 
was; and as soon as possible I was 
sent away to school. It was at my own 
request, for I knew we should both be 
happier when separated. She did not 
like me ; I was in her way. My play- 
things annoyed her, my childish ways 
fretted her, and a certain amount of 
attention would be expected from her 
to her friendless cousin. Perhaps X 
wronged her; but childish eyes see 
clearly. 

When I returned from school there 
was the same want of love between us, 
the same lack of kind feeling and re- 
gard ; but as all cause for real dislike 
was removed, a sort of passive antag- 
onism took the place of the old active 
one. 

My life was aimless, my heart empty. 
It could not be otherwise. I had nothing 
to live for, nothing to love. The frivoli- 


ties which made my cousin's existence 
had no charms for me. Her superficial 
tastes, fashionable friends, false ideas 
of life, and narrow views, I held in con- 
tempt. Now, looking back through the 
mist of past and passing years, I feel 
only pity for the weakness I once de- 
spised* 

So I lived alone, unloved, uncared 
for; busied with my daily walks and 
reading, and striving to stifle the vague 
yearnings for something higher and 
nobler, something beyond the aimless 
life of which I was so weary. If there 
had been one helping hand, one voice 
to tell me of a worthier life, one word 
of advice and sympathy, some one to 
point to a path less centered in self — 
true and noble — I would have been a 
truer, nobler woman. Any one more 
or less gified would have been happier* 
I had not strength to mark out a life 
worth the living, nor weakness to tamely 
submit to a life which was useless. 
Had my sight been clearer, I might 
have looked through that tinsel and 
dross to the true aims and ends of ex- 
istence; had I been yet weaker, I 
should have been content \j^ be what 
those around me were— vaii^ frivolous, 
worldly. 

Then I met Paul Weir. He was a 
young physician, just entering upon his 
profession. I liked him at the first. I 
felt instinctively that he was true ; that, 
among all the false jewels glittering 
around me, he was reaL It was a 
great pleasure to meet him among 
those fashionable people — brave in all 
his sense of right and truth, strong and 
unflinching in duty, making his princi- 
ples and opinions respected even there. 
Then I believed that there were truth 
and goodness and reality in the world 
— not merely in the world of letters, 
not confined to the musty volumes of 
unread libraries, but that they were 
reality, and carried out in daily life. I 
was never weary of his conversations 
with others, although to me he said 
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nothing. Bat that was at first. Per- 
haps he noticed, after a time, how little 
interest I took in the gaj assemblies at 
mj consin's, and how wearied I was 
with it all ; for he began to talk to me 
and pay me little qoiet attentions, as he 
might to a sister. He always managed 
to bring me out, and make me talk, 
whether I would or not, and when he 
went away left me something to reason 
and ponder oyer. He taught me to 
forget myself; but with that lesson I 
learned another, which I thought he 
did not mean to teach me. I never 
hoped that he, Paul Weir, would 
love me, Muriel Browning. I knew my 
deficiencies; there was no need of the 
reminder I so often had. Ever since 
my childhood I had been painfully 
conscious of my want of beauty, and 
had suffered accordingly, — suffered as I 
think almost every woman does who 
has love and perception for the beauti* 
ful; not so much from a craving for 
admiration, as from the wish she has to 
be beautiftil because she loves beauty. 

Doctor Weir did not seem to be con- 
scious of my deficiencies, and I blessed 
him for it. Not that I did not suppose 
he saw them as plainly as others ; but I 
knew his tact and kindness, and felt 
that he respected my weakness. It was 
no wonder that I learned to love him— 
he so noble and true — without one 
thought of his returning my affection ; 
without a wish, except to be permitted 
to love him forever with that blind idol- 
atry. And it was idolatry; I loved 
him too well. Not positively, but com- 
paratively; for I loved him better than 
my Maker. 

And he returned my affection! It 
was long before I knew it; but ohl the 
joy condensed, almost tortured, into pain, 
which that knowledge gave me I Loved 
me I How my starved, craving woman's 
heart crept into life then ! How the chill 
gray of the dawn gave place to the warm, 
glad sunshine of the open day I How 
my poor, thin life rounded into health 


and strength, and the lips which had 
scarcely breathed a prayer, trembled 
out their thanksgiving and Joyt Oh, 
the joy to know that I was the one, 
above all others, whom he chose for his 
own, his wife I — I, so little worthy of 
him I I well remember how he once 
repeated those words he had read to me : 

** I am worthy of \hj loring; fat I Ioto thoo~ 
I Am WOTtliy u a king." 

I never forgot them. Worthy of him 
I could never be ; but if my love could 
lessen my unworthiness, it was vexy 
precious to me. 

So we were to be married on the 
morrow, and that was the eve before 

my bridal. 

« « « « « « 

There was a quiet wedding at St 
Peter's. I believe there were several 
persons present; but I saw only Paul. 
UnfJEilteringly the words, " for better, for 
worse; for richer, for poorer; in sick- 
ness and in health ; to love and to cher^ 
ish," were said — and we were one. 
My husband took me from congratula- 
tions, of which I was only half con- 
scions, put me in a carriage, and we 
went home. Home I Through the dust 
and confusion of our journey, through 
the n(Mse and heat of the train and the 
bustle of the stations, that little word 
kept ringing in my ears. It would be 
home anywhere with him! 

Years have passed since then ; many 
times the roses have bloomed and 
fioMled, and the yellow autumn leaves 
have fallen, and the wintry winds of 
sorrow swept chillingly across my heart; 
but they could not take frt)m me the 
memory — most precious now, when 
peace and joy are only memories — of 
the peace and happiness of my home. 

It was night when we reached it, and 
Paul sent me directly to my room. I 
was very weary, and I was to rest until 
he called me, while he went to see that 
his arrangements for my comfort had 
been carried out. It was such a rest 
to be there in the dimly-lighted room. 
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while muffled sonncb of life came up 
from below, which soothed instead of 
disturbing me. I felt like a child, who, 
starting from a fearfal dream, finds it- 
self safely cradled in its mother's arms, 
caressed and tenderlj loved,— ^everj 
fear vanished, eyerj joy come. My 
husband's love was such a tower of 
strength to me, such a rest. I was so 
, safe, so cared for, so loved. My cap of 
joy seemed fall. Another drop and it 
would have overflowed. It was with- 
held. 

I was very happy then. The days 
passed quickly while I was learning my 
new duties as housekeeper, taking long 
walks with Paul, and talking to him in 
the evening. In his absence I read his 
books, lingering longest over passages 
he had marked, and loving them better 
for the penciling on the margin. 

But a darkness — stealing slowly, si- 
lently, imperceptibly, like the first faint 
grayness of the twilight — came upon 
me. I grew moody, gloomy, and fitful. 
I could not bear that Paul should leave 
me for an instant. More than once 
that shadow, which had come and gone 
like an April cloud on the night before 
my bridal, crossed my path. The mo- 
mentary fear lest we might be sep- 
arated, the passing wish that we might 
die together, grew upon me day by day ; 
strengthened from fear to terror, from a 
wish to an intense desire. Paul was 
very anxious on my account, and very 
much perplexed. My health appeared 
good, and, when he could interest me 
in any subject, I conversed as usuaL 
I know he feared that something was 
preying on my mind ; for he asked me 
numerous questions, which, at the time, 
surprised me. 

One evening I underwent a thorough 
catechising. My husband became sud- 
denly interested in my early history, of 
which I had little or nothing to relate. 
What I knew of my parents I had be- 
fore told him. My fiEkther had been a 
lawyer in Boston, and died in my in- 


fancy ; my mother, who was herself an 
orphan, a few years later. Then I went 
to live with my father's cousin, Sarah 
Grant, who was his only relative. 

Had I heard from her lately? 

I remember how anxiously he asked 
this. He was standing by the fire, (it 
was a chilly autumn evening), leaning 
against the mantel-piece. A dark shadow 
rested on his handsome face as he fixed 
his eyes upon me and awaited my reply. 

Once; — he had read the letter; I 
received it soon afler I came home. It 
was merely a summary of the festivities 
which followed my marriage, ending 
with regrets that I had persisted in be- 
ing married in my traveling dress, when 
I might have had a grand wedding ; and 
hoping that I would not fail to profit by 
her religious and charitable example. 

He looked relieved, but continued his 
questions until I was tired. 

"Paul," I asked, impatiently, "why 
do you question me thus?" 

"Because you. are changed, Muriel; 
you are no longer the happy bride of 
three months ago. You are strangely 
altered. Something is troubling you, 
and you do not tell me and let me com- 
fort you. Is this right, little wife?" 

"No; I have no one to care for — no 
one but you," I answered, vaguely. 

"And that is not enough, little one?" 

He sat down by me and laid my head 
on his shoulder, softly stroking my hair 
the while. 

" Oh, what I mean, dear — that I have 
nothing to trouble about." 

"Not that my love is not enough, dar- 
ling ? " he interrupted. 

"No; your love makes me richer 
than a queen, Paul, and I am very 
happy." 

So I was at that moment; and yet, 
with his arm around me, my head on 
his shoulder, and his kisses on my 
cheek, — I could have strangled him I 

He was only half satisfied. Oh, if I 
could have told him all — he, my pa- 
tient, noble husband! — he would have 
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borne with me, trusted me, and believed 
that I was only mad in mj Igve for 
himl 

He said no more then ; bat was more 
watchful, loving and gentle with me 
than ever before. Sometimes when I 
entered his office without knocking — 
which I often did when I thought he 
was alone — I noticed that he would 
hastily close the book he was reading, 
and put it away. Once, when my curi- 
osity had been roused, I noted its place, 
and found it to be a '' Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Brain." It was a sub- 
ject much written and talked of at that 
time, and he was, of course, much in- 
terested in it. My curiosity was baffled, 
and all my husband's care and watch- 
fulness did not solve the mystery of my 
altered conduct. 

I did not passively yield to the infat- 
uation creeping over me. God knows 
I struggled as only those do struggle 
who feel that a power stronger than 
themselves is closing upon them, bind- 
ing them with chains, and hurrying 
them on to destruction. Struggloi- - 
aye, and prayed as I had never done 
before, that the phantom which stood 
between us and happiness, which cast 
its unearthly shadow on peace and 
love, and made joy a memory, a 
dream which had past, might be put 
away from me, and the brimming cup 
of pleasure withdrawn, if with its 
sweetness was mingled so much bitter- 
ness. I tried not to think ; I shut my 
eyes, that I might not see. I read, 
walked, studied, filled my rooms with 
the gay and worldly, and was the gay- 
est and most frivolous among them all ; 
but they did not hear, as I did — shud- 
deringly, fearfuUy — the low, chuckling 
laugh which echoed mine, the phantom 
form which was ever at my side. 

Days, iweeks, months passed, and I 
struggled on, ever growing weaker, 
more hopeless and more despairing. 
A stronger will at length conquered 
mine, and — goaded to the last stage of 


endurance, suffering more than I thought 
it possible that any human being could 
suffer — I yielded* 

* « « « « « 

When the last gray in the twilight of 
my life faded, leaving me in its darkest 
night, it was winter. The snow lay in 
unbroken sheets in the garden, the trees 
bent beneath the weight of their feathery 
burden, and the clear and bright sunny 
days were a fearful contrast to the 
gloomy state of my mind. And yet 
on the last evening that Paul and I 
were together I was very happy. The 
wearying struggle, the bitter suffering, 
the keenest pang, were over^ before the 
morning broke we should both be dead. 
I thought of it quietly, calmly, without 
fear or agitation. I gayly thanked my 
husband for a new penknife he had 
brought me, and laughingly asked if it 
were sharp. I carefully tried it with my 
finger, and a drop of blood stained its 
shining blade. So I consecrated it to 
its work. 

Paul read to me nearly all the even- 
ing. I saw that he was much pleased 
with my altered manner, and the dark 
cloud which had rested on his face so 
long seemed lifted, and his own sunny 
smile broke forth once more. When I 
stood by the fire, a few minutes before 
retiring, he gave me a kiss for being, ss 
he said, such a good child. I had not 
moped at all that evening ; and I threw 
my arms around his neck (it was the 
last time) and pressed on his lips my 
farewell kiss. 

I went to bed at my usual hour, but 
not to sleep. Medusa was never more 
wakeful. I heard the clock strike 
twelve, and every stroke beat into my 
heart. Then all was still again ; not a 
sound came to my ear; not a mouBO 
scratched in the waU. I listened. Paul 
was sleeping quietly \ his breathing even 
as a child's. I stole sofUy from my 
place, and my bare feet pressed the 
thick carpet without a sound. Slowly 
I crept to the dressing-table, deluged a 
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handkerchief with chlorofonny took the 
penknife brought for the parpose, and 
then stole softly to Paul's side. His 
&ce was in the shadow \ bnt his hand 
laj on the white bed, in the bright 
moonlight. I looked at him as he lay 
there sleeping so quietly, so utterly un- 
conscious of the evil which awaited 
him, and for an instant I wavered* 
But the moon looked with me, and she 
smiled a cold, cruel smile, and her light 
glittered like a sneer on the sparkling 
blade in my hand; and the phantom 
crept again to my side, looked over my 
shoulder, and hissed his message in my 
ear. 

Paul stirred in his sleep. I awaited 
an instant with suspended breath, threw 
the handkerchief over his face, and 
again deluged it with chloroform. Qen- 
tly I unfastened his sleeve, and bared 
the arm, which lay on the counterpane, 
to the elbow. The moon aided me. In 
the bright light I distinctly saw the vein 
stand out blue, full, and throbbing, in 
which ran the life-blood of him I loved 
better than my own soul ; — ^for at that 
moment, standing over him, the knife 
glittering in my hand, and with a cool 
determination to kill him, I — ^his wife — 
loved him better, far better, than my 
own soul. 

With a steady hand I began my work. 
Holding his arm firmly, I placed the 
blade lengthwise on the vein ; it grazed 
the skin and glided off. Again I tried, 
this time with better effect; for the 
blood started in little tremulous drops 
and rolled off the arm. I pressed it 
deeper, firmer; — but at that instant a 
spasm seemed to contract the arm, and 
it was snatched violently away; and 
looking up I met Paul Weir's %jw 
fixed on me in a wild, unearthly stare ; 
saw his horror-stricken face; heard his 
exclamation of terror and dismay, — 
and knew no more. 

When I returned to consciousness I 
was reclining in an arm-chair, and 
some one was bathing my face with sal- 

26 


volatile. On opening my eyes I saw my 
husband quickly move from me, and 
when he had put half the width of the 
room between us, stand still and look 
at me with such an expression of 
mingled contempt, disgust, and pity, 
that I could not bear it. 

"Paul," I said. 

"Yes, 'Paul,'" he answered, mock- 
ingly ; "do you wish to finish your work ?" 

He pointed to his arm as he spoke. 
It was bandaged, and the sleeve, rolled 
to the elbow, was stained with blood. 
It seemed some hideous dream, and I 
looked at him, dressed as he had been 
the night before, — to my own apparel, 
and the shawl thrown over my shoulders, 
— 'to him, and again to myself^-^before I 
remembered what had passed. Then 
all came back to me. No wonder that 
my husband regarded me with that ex- 
pression of disgust and pity; no won- 
der that he felt contempt for one whom 
he had loved and cherished, and who 
sesmed to return his affection, and had 
been a hypocrite so long; who had 
nestled in his bosom, and attempted to 
take his life ! 

I could not bear it, and I told him 
alL I went over the past year clearly 
and fully, — beginning with the evening 
when I sat alone on the cliffs, and the 
wish I then felt to die because I was 
happy, when I was happy and with 
him. I went through all its stages, 
from a passing wish to a most uncon- 
trollable desire. I kept back nothing. 
I told him of my suffering struggles 
and prayers; of the power which I 
eould not resist, and which had con- 
trolled me; of my love, dearer than 
life, stronger than death ; of the voice 
which had goaded me on to madneu; 
and then I prayed him, on my knees, 
to pity me, believe me, forgive me I 

He did not once interrupt me, but 
sat down when I began, and listened 
without a word. I watched his face as 
I weut on. I saw it change from con- 
tempt to incredulity, and when I had 
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finished, I read there only sorrow and 
Boye. 

He held ont his hand to me, saying 
an tones of sorrowfnl tendemessi "Poor 
Jfuriell poor child!" 

Bat I drew back; I dared not take 
Ihis hand; dared never take it again, 
fie forgave me, trusted me, when I had 
nearly been his murderer, and well-nigh 
broken his heart He should not tempt 
me to take his life again. I told him 
this through tears; entreated him to 
leave me, that I might not bring the 
curse of Gain upon my soul, and my- 
self enter unbidden into the presence 
of my Maker. 

All that night a man's firm, slow step 
was heard pacing up and down the room 
below, never pausing, never stopping, 
until the gray dawn appeared, and pur- 
ple and flame clouds gathered above the 
•eastern hills. All that night a woman 
.sat crouching on the floor in the room 
above; never moving, scarcely breath- 
ing ; only listening, with despair on her 
fkce and in her cold gray eyes, to the 
'firm, slow footsteps in the room below. 

So the night passed. When the day 

broke, and the dawn crept shiveringly 

.into the world, the footsteps ceased, 

and then were distinctly heard on the 

: stairs. They paused at the door of a 

<room where a woman sat listening to 

them with suspended breath and fixed, 

unseeing eyes. They passed the thresh- 

•old slowly, steadily, with a cold, hollow 

sound, like clods falling on a coffin. 

The clock struck twice ere they were 

heard again. Then a woman's bent and 

«drooping form passed the threshold— 

*never to cross it again I 

The night which followed the twi- 
<(light of that glorious summer day has 
^been dark and dreary. Six years have 
•crept with slow, uncertain footsteps to 
their graves, since I passed firom the 
room, in the cold gray of the morning, 
from which I had well-nigh been car- 
ried a murderer and a suicide. But 
through it all, through all the misery 


and anguish of this night of sorrow, 
there has been one ray of — shall I call 
it peace ? Something which is neither 
hope nor joy, neither content nor 
happiness; but something which has 
soothed all, comforted all. My hus- 
band forgave, believed, trusted every- 
thing. He told me plainly that I was 
a monomaniac; that my brain, sound, 
healthy, responsible, in all other re- 
spects, was in one hopelessly diseased. 

His plans for the future were laid in 
those terrible hours that followed my 
confession, and which he told me that 
morning. They have been fully car- 
ried out. For six years I have lived 
beneath this roof, miles and miles from 
my own home, and only twice have I 
met my husband face to face. Yet his 
care and lov^ ever surround me. All 
that taste and art can do to please the 
eye and gladden the heart has been 
done in this, my home. Only the 
echo of a maniac^s laugh ever comes 
to my distant rooms, and I have ceased 
to shudder at the knowledge that, live 
as long as I may, and die when I may, 
my life and death will be in a mad-house. 
My husband has tried to make it homtj 
and I call it so; only praying daily, al- 
most hourly, that I may go to that last, 
best home, where no shadows ever come. 
Yet always adding (and thauk Qod that 
I have learned to do so, even through so 
much misery), '^Not my will, but Thine, 
be done." 

And Paul lives in his lonely home. 
And I picture him so often, coming 
in the dull twilight, with no voice to 
welcome him, no face to brighten at 
his coming, no Muriel watching for 
him. I think of his dreary evenings 
and silent meals ; and I see him sitting 
wearily before the fire, with the shadows 
deepening on his face and the silver 
threads thickening in his hair; and I 
think that he is growing old, while I 
am youug and strong, and that God 
may take him first, and leave me with- 
out even a farewell ; and sometimes my 
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heart criea out in its anguish, that my 
burden is greater than I can bear. The 
shadow cast on mj life has darkened 
Paul's, and I know that for long years 
he has been bowed down with a heavy 
and aching heart. 

But the wild yearnings of my own 
heart — who can tell? Who knows 
how the months drag their weary 
length along ; how the cruel craving to 
see him so wrings my heart, that I 
would crawl hundreds of miles in the 
dust for one word, one look into his 
face, — one word, one look, if he hated 
and spurned me, — and then thank God 
and die 7 But my punishment is just. I 
have loved the creature more than the 
Creator, and I have been taken from 
him, through more than the gates of 
death, into another world. 


But twice I have been very ilL They 
were the happiest and brightest spots 
in my night of gloom. Paul was with 
me, watched over me, never left me. 
While my illness continued, I was free 
from my demon ; but when I grew bet- 
ter, it returned in full force, and dark- 
ness gathered anew. 

Six long years of night have passed, 
and they may be doubled. I may live 
until old age ; the rest may be far off: 
Qod only knows. Oh, Paul! Paul I my 
husband I would that I were lying at 
your feet, cold and still as the marble 
slabs in the church-yard, and this blight 
were taken from your life I 

It may be only midnight; but it may 
be that the night is far spent, and the 
day is at hand. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OP WORDS. 

II. 

BT WILLIAM MATHEWS. 


FEW persons realize the significance 
of language. The Gothic nations, 
who supposed that their mysterious al- 
phabetical characters, called "Bunes," 
possessed magical powers; that they 
could stop a sailing vessel or a flying 
arrow; that they could excite love or 
hate, or even raise the dead; did not 
exaggerate the force of words. There 
are words which are sharper than drawn 
swords, which give more pain than a 
score of blows; and again — 

** I hAT6 known a word more gentle 

Than the breath of rammer air; 
In a listening heart it neetled, 

And it lived foreTer there: 
Not the beating of its priion 

Stirred it erer, night or day; 
Only with the heart*i l|pt throbbing 

Conld it erer fhde awaj." 

A late writer has truly said that 
"there maybe phrases which shall be 
palaces to dwell in, treasure-houses to 


explore ; a single word may be a window 
from which one may perceive all the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them. Oftentimes a word shall speak 
what accumulated volumes have la- 
bored in vain to utter; there may be 
years of crowded passion in a word, 
aad half a life in a sentence." 

There is no study more fascinating, 
or which more richly repays the trouble, 
than that of the etymology or primitive 
significations of words. It is an epoch 
in one's intellectual history when he 
first learns that words are living and 
not dead things; that, like the pre- 
Adamite rock, which reveals to us the 
animal and vegetable forms of ages 
long gone by, they lock up truths once 
known but now forgotten, and tell us of 
the thoughts and feelings, the habits, 
customs, opinions, virtues, and vices, of 
men long since in their graves. To 
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eyes thus opened, dictionaries, instead 
of seeming huge masses of word-lum- 
hetf become yast storehouses of histori- 
cal memorials, than which none are 
more vital in spirit or more pregnant 
with meaning. It is not in oriental 
fkiry-tales only that persons drop pearls 
every time they open their mouths; — 
like Moli^re*s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
who had been speaking prose all his 
life without knowing it, we are drop- 
ping gems from' our lips in almost 
«very hour of the day. Not a thought 
or feeling or wish can we utter without 
recalling, by an unconscious sign or 
symbol, some historic fact, some mem- 
ory of "auld lang syne," some by-gone 
custom, some vanished superstition, 
tome exploded prejudice, or some 
ethical divination that has lost its 
charm. Even the homeliest and most 
familiar words, the most hackneyed 
phrases, are connected by impercepti- 
ble ties with the hopes and fears, the 
reasonings and reflections, of by-gone 
men and times. Emerson beautifully 
calls language fossil poetry; but it is 
not less truly fossil philosophy, art, and 
history; and many a single word, as 
Archbishop Trench has remarked, is 
itself "a concentrated poem, having 
stores of poetical thought and imagery 
laid up in it." And the older the word, 
the profounder and more beautiful the 
meanings it will often be found to en- 
close; for words of late growth speak 
to the head, not to the heart; thoughts 
and feelings are too subtle for new 
words. Bichter has finely said that 
"every language is a dictionary of 
ftided metaphors;" and it is but too 
true that languages, in their present 
state, in which the words have lost their 
original concrete sense, and, have become 
a mass of mere conve^itional signs, are 
but herbariums in which lie pressed 
and preserved, but unappreciated, the 
dry forms of words that once were 
green with life and beauty, but are 
&0W only the relics of their former 


selves. It is the nse of words when 
new and fresh from the lips of their 
inventors, before their vivid and pic- 
turesque meanings have faded out or 
been obscured by their many secondary 
significations, that gives such pictorial 
beauty, pith, and raciness, to the early 
writers ; and hence to recall language, 
to restore its early meanings, to re-mint 
it in novel forms, is the secret of all 
effective writing and speaking — of all 
verbal expression which is to leave, as 
was said of the eloquence of Pericles, 
stings in the minds and memories of 
the hearers. 

How pregnant often with instruction 
is the history of a word! Coleridge 
somewhere says that there are cases 
where more knowledge of more value 
may be conveyed by the history of a 
word than by the history of a cam- 
paign. Were all the histories of En- 
gland swept from existence, the study of 
its language — developing the fact that 
the basis of the language is Saxon, that 
the names of the prominent objects of 
nature are Celtic, the terms of war and 
government Norman-French, the ecde^^ 
siastical terms Latin — would enable us 
to reconstruct a large part of the story 
of the past, as it even now enables us 
to verify many of the statements of the 
chroniclers. Humboldt, in his "Cos- 
mos," eulogizes the study of words as 
one of the richest sources of historical 
knowledge ; and it is probable that what 
comparative philology, yet in its infancy, 
has already discovered, will compel a 
rewriting of the history of the world. 
Even now it has thrown light on many of 
the most perplexing problems of religion, 
history, and ethnography; and it seems 
destined to triumphs of which we can 
but dimly apprehend the consequences. 
On the stone tablets of the universe 
God's own finger has written the 
changes which 'millions of years have 
wrought on the mountain and the 
plain; and in the fluid air, which he 
coins into spoken words, man has 
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preseired forever the grand facts of his 
past history and the grand processes 
of his inmost soul. ''Nations and 
langftages against dynasties and trea- 
ties," is the cry which is remodeling 
the map of Europe ; and in oar conn- 
try, comparatiye philologists — to their 
shame be it said — have labored with 
Satanic zeal to prove the impossibility 
of a common origin of languages and 
races, in order to justify, by scientific 
arguments, the theory of slavery. It 
has been said that the interpretation 
of one word in the Yedas fifty years 
earlier would have saved many Hindoo 
widows from being burned alive; and 
the philologists of England and Ger» 
many yet expect to prove to the Brah- 
mins that C€ute is not a religious insti- 
tution, and has no authority in their 
sacred writings, — the effect of which 
will be to enable the British govern- 
ment to inflict penalties for the observ- 
ance of the rules of cctatej without 
violating its promise to respect the re- 
ligion of the natives, and thus to relieve 
India from the greatest incubus and 
clog on its progress. 

Few persons are aware how much 
knowledge is sometimes necessary to 
give the etymology and definition of a 
word. It is easy to define words, as 
certain persons satirized by Pascal 
have defined light : " A luminary move- 
ment of luminous bodies;" or as a 
Western judge once defined murder to 
a jury: ''Murder, gentlemen, is when a 
man is murderously killed. It is the 
murdering that constitutes murder in 
tiie eye of the law. Murder, in short, 
is — murder." We have all smiled at 
Johnson's definition of network: "Net- 
work — anything reticulated or decussed 
at equal distances, with interstices be- 
tween the intersections." Many of the 
definitions in our dictionaries remind 
one of Bardolph's attempt to analyze 
the term accommodation : "Accommo- 
dation — that is, when a man is, as they 
say, accommodated ; or when a man is 


being whereby he may be thought to be 
accommodated, which is an excellent 
thing." Brimstone, for example, the 
lexicographer defines by telling us that 
it is sulphur; and then rewards us for 
the trouble we have had in turning to 
sulphur, by telling us that it is brim- 
stone. The eccentric Davy Crockett, 
whose exterior roughness veiled a great 
deal, of mother wit, happily character- 
ized this whole tribe of lexicographers 
by a remark he once made to a Western 
member of Congress. When the latterj 
in a speech on a bill for increasing the 
number of hospitals, wearied his hear- 
ers by incessant repetition — "Sit down," 
whispered Crockett, "you are coming 
out of the same hole you went in at." 
It is said that the forty members of the 
French Academy once undertook to 
define the word crcUf, and hit upon this, 
which they deemed quite satisfactory: 
"Crab — a small red fish, which walks 
backward." " Perfect, gentlemen," said 
Cuvier, when interrogated touching the 
correctness of the definition; "perfect 
— only I will make one small observa- 
tion in natural history. The crab is 
not a fish, it is not red, and it does not 
walk backward. With these exceptions, ' 
your definition is admirable." Too 
many easily-made definitions are liable 
to similar damaging exceptions. The 
truth is, no word can be truly defined 
until the exact idea is understood, in all 
its relations, which the word is designed 
to represent. Let a man undertake to 
define the word " alkali " or " acid," for 
instance, and he will have to encounter 
some pretty hard problems in chemistry. 
Lavoisier, the author of the terminology 
of modem chemistry, tells us that when 
he undertook to form a nomenclature of 
that science, and while he proposed to 
himself nothing, more than to improve 
the chemical language, his work trans- 
formed itself by degrees, and without 
his being able to prevent it, into a 
treatise upon the elements of chemistry. 
A similar experience was that of Samuel 
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Bailey, who held a deriTatiye opinion 
in favor of Berkeley's " Theory of Vis- 
ion f ' but having, in the course of a phil- 
osophical discussion, occasion to ex- 
plain it, found, on attempting to state 
in his own language the grounds on 
which it rested, that they no longer 
appeared to him to be so clear and con- 
clusive as he had fancied them to be. 
He determined, therefore, to make them 
the subject of a patient and dispassion- 
ate examination ; and the result was a 
clear conviction of the erroneousness 
of Berkeley's theory, the philosophical 
grounds for which conviction he has so 
ably and luminously set forth in his 
book on the subject. The truth is, ac- 
curate definitions of the terms of any 
science can only follow accurate and 
sharply-defined notions of the science 
itself. Try to define the words matter, 
substance, idea, toiU, cause, conscience, 
virtue, right, and you will soon ascer- 
tain whether you have grappled with 
the grand problems or only skimmed 
the superficies of metaphysics and 
ethics. 

There is no way in which men so 
often become the victims of error as 
by an imperfect understanding of cer- 
tain words which are artfully used by 
their superiors. Cynicism is seldom 
shallower than when it sneers at what 
it contemptuously calls the power of 
words over the popular imagination. 
If men are agreed about things, what, 
it is asked, can be more foolish than to 
dispute about names ? But while it is 
true that in the physical world things 
dominate over names, and are not at 
the mercy of a shifting vocabulary, yet 
in the world of ideas — of history, phi- 
losophy, ethics, and poetry — words tri- 
umph over things, are even equivalent 
to things, and are as truly the living 
organism of thought as the eyes, lips, 
and entire physiognomy of a man, are 
the media of the souVs expression. A 
volume might be written on the mutual 
influence of language and opinion, 


showing that the opinion we entertain 
of an object does not more powerfully 
influence the mind in applying to it a 
name or epithet, than the epithet or 
name influences the opinion. As the 
forms in which we clothe the outward 
expression of our feelings react with 
mighty force upon the heart, so our 
speculative opinions are greatly con- 
firmed or invalidated by the technical 
terms we employ. Fiery words, it has 
been truly remarked, are the hot blast 
that inflames the fuel of our passionate 
nature, and formulated doctrine a hedge 
that confines the discursive wanderings 
of the thoughts. The words that have 
helped us to conquer the truth, often 
become the very tyrants of our con- 
victions; and phrases once big with 
meaning are repeated till they '' ossify 
the very organs of intelligence." False 
or partial definitions often lead into 
dangerous errors; an impassioned po- 
lemic falls a victim to his own logic, 
and a wily advocate becomes the dupe 
of his own rhetoric. 

Words, in short, are excellent ser- 
vants, but the most tyrannical of mas- 
ters. Some men can command them, 
but a vast majority are commanded by 
them. As Hobbes, himself a great 
master of words, once said: ''They 
are the money of wise men, the coun- 
ters of fools." There are words which 
have exercised a more iron rule, swayed 
with a more despotic power, than Ctesar 
or the Russian Czar. Often an idle word 
has conquered a host of facts; and a 
mistaken theory, embalmed in a widely- 
received word, has retarded for centu- 
ries the progress of knowledge. Thus 
the protracted opposition in France 
to the Newtonian theory arose chiefly 
from the influence of the word "attrac- 
tion;" the contemptuous misnomer, 
" Gothic," applied to northern mediaeval 
architecture, perpetuated the dislike 
with which it was regarded; and the 
introduction of the term ''landed pro- 
prietor" into Bengal, caused a di80^ 
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ganizaiion of lociety wliicli had never 
been caused bj its most barbarous in- 
Taders. ''Men believe," says Bacon, 
''that their reason is lord over their 
words ; but it happens, too, that words 
exercise a reciprocal and reactionary 
power over the intellect. * * * 
Words, as a Tartar's bow, do shoot 
back upon the understanding of the 
wisest, and mightily entangle and per- 
vert the judgment." Not only every 
language, but every age, has its 
charmed words, its necromantic terms, 
which give to the cunning speaker who 
knows how to ring the changes upon 
them, instant access to the hearts of 
men, — as at "Open Sesame!" the 
doors of the cave flung themselves 
open to the thieves in the Arabian tale. 
At the utterance of the magic names 
of Austerlitz and Marengo, thousands 
have rushed to a forlorn hope, and met 
death at the cannon's mouth. When 
Cssar's army mutinied, no argument 
from interest or reason could move or 
persuade them; but upon his address- 
ing them as QuiriUa, the tumult was 
instantly hushed, and they took that 
word in payment of all. Party and 
sectarian leaders know that the great 
secret of the art of swajring the people 
is to invent a good shibboleth or battle- 
cry to be shouted continually in their 
ears. " Free Trade and Sailors' Rights," 
" No More Compromise," " The Higher 
Law," " The Irrepressible Conflict," and 
other similar phrases, have roused and 
moved the public mind as much as the 
pulpit and the press. 

Govemeur Morris, in his Parisian 
journal of 1789, tells an anecdote which 
strikingly illustrates this influence of 
catch-words upon the popular mind. 
A gentleman, in walking, came near to 
a knot of people whom a street orator 
was haranguing on the power of a 
qualified veto (veto nupenH/) which the 
constituent assembly had just granted to 
the king. " Messieurs," said the orator, 
" we have not a supply of bread. Let 


me tell you the reason. It has been 
but three days since the king ob- 
tained this qualified veto, and during 
that time the aristocrats have bought 
up some of these sutpen^iona, and car- 
ried the grain out of the kingdom." 
To this profound discourse the people 
assented by loud cheers. Not only 
shibboleths, but epithets, are often 
more convincing than syllogisms. The 
term Utopian or Quizotie^ associated in 
the minds of the people with any meas- 
ure, even the wisest and most practica- 
ble, is as fatal to it as what some one 
calls the poisonous sting of the Ameri- 
can hum-bug. 

Even great authors, who are sup- 
posed to have "sovereign sway and 
masterdom" over words, are often be- 
witched and led captive by them. 
Thus Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, were bent on establishing their 
Pantesocracy on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, not because they knew any- 
thing of the locality, but because Sus- 
quehanna was "such a pretty name," 
Again, to point an epigram, or give 
edge to a sarcasm, a writer will stab a 
rising reputation as with a poniard; 
and even when convicted of misrepre* 
sentation, will sooner stick to the lie 
than part with a jeu cPeiprit, or forego 
a verbal felicity. Thus Byron, alluding 
to Eeats's death, which was supposed to 
have been caused by Oifibrd's savage 
criticism in the " Quarterly," said : 

•* 8tmif» tkat tb« ■oal, that vtry flay p»rtiele» 
Should lot Itaelf be mdM oat by an Mild* 1 " 

Though he was afterwards informed 
of the untruth of these lines, Byron^. 
plethoric as he was with poetic wealth 
and wit, could not willingly let them 
die ; and so the witticism yet remains, 
to mislead and to provoke the laughtea 
of his readers. 

Again, there are authors who, to meet 
the necessities of rhyme, or to give 
music to a period, will pad out their 
sentences with meaningless expletives. 
They employ words as carpenters put 
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&l8e windows into houses ; not to let in 
light upon their meaning, but for sym- 
metry. Or, perhaps they imagine that 
a certain degree of distension of the 
intelleotnal stomach is required, to ena- 
ble it to act with its fnU powers — just 
as some of the Russian peasantry mix 
sawdust with the train-oil they drink, 
or as hay and straw are given to hones 
ar well as com to supply the necessary 
bulk. Thus Dr. Johnson, imitating Ju- 
venal, says: 

** L*t obMTtatloii, with •ztoulT* tI««, 
Surrtgr oiMklnd ftom Chlmm to Pnn." 

This, a lynx-eyed critic contended, was 
equivalent to saying : " Let observation, 
with exteaaiTe observation, observe 
mankind extensively.'' If the Spar- 
tans, as we are told, fined a citizen be- 
cause he used three words where two 
would have done as well, how would 
they have punished such prodigality of 
language? 

Of all the forms of cozenage, there 
is none more effectual than that of 
speech. It is true that 'Mying words" 
are not always responsible for the mis- 
chief they do; that they often rebel 
and growl audibly against the service 
into which they are pressed, and testify 
against their task-masters. The latent 
nature of a man struggles often through 
his words, so that even truth itself comes 
blasted from his lips, and vulgarity, ma- 
lignity, and littleness of soul, however 
anxiously cloaked, are betrayed by the 
very phrases and images of their oppo- 
sites. " A Satanic drop in the blood," it 
has been said, ''makes a clergyman 
preach diabolism irom scriptural texts, 
and a philanthropist thunder hate from 
the rostrum of reform." But though 
the truth often leaks out through the 
most hjrpocritical words, it is yet true 
that they are employed as decoy-ducks 
to deceive, and the dupes who are 
cheated by them are legion. There are 
men fond of abstractions, whom words 
seem to enter and take possession of, 
as their lords and owners. Blind to 


every shape but a shadow, deaf to every 
sound but an echo, they invert the legit- 
imate order, and regard things as the 
symbols of words, not words as the 
symbols of things. Again, who is igno- 
rant of the sway of words in the worid 
of politics ? Is not fluency of speech, 
in many communities, more than states- 
manship ? Are not brains, with a Utile 
tongue, far less potent than ''tongue, 
with a garnish of brains?" Need any 
one be told that a talent for speech- 
making has stood in place of all other 
acquirements ; that it is this which has 
made judges without law, and diplo- 
matists without French ; which has sent 
to the army brigadiers who knew not a 
cannon from a mortar^ and to the legis- 
lature men who could not tell a bank- 
note from a bill of exchange; which, 
according to Macaulay, made a Foreign 
Minister of Mr. Pitt, who never opened 
Yattel, and which was near making a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. 
Sheridan, who could not work a sum in 
long division ? 

All who are fkmiliar with Dickens 
will recollect the reply of the shrewd 
Samuel Weller, when asked the mean- 
ing of monomania : " When a poor fel- 
low takes a piece of goods from a shop, 
it is called theft ; but if a wealthy lady 
does the same thing, it is called moiMh 
ffumta." There is biting satire as well 
as nc^vetS and dry humor in the reply, 
and it strikingly shows the moral power 
of langnage ; how the same act may be 
made to appear in wholly different 
lights, according to the phraseology 
used to describe it. The same char- 
acter may be made to look as spotless 
as an angel, or as black as " the sooty 
spirits that troop nnder Acheron's flag," 
through the lubricity of language. " Tim- 
iduif^^ says Seneca, "<« eauium voecU; 
sordiduSf parcum," Thousands who 
would shrink back with disgust or hor- 
ror from a vice which has an ugly name, 
are led to " first endure, then pity, then 
embrace," when men have thrown over 
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it ihe mantle of an bonorable appella- 
tion. A singular bnt most instinctive 
dictionary might be compiled by taking 
one after another the honorable and the 
sacred words of a language, and showing 
for what infamies, basenesses, crimes, 
or follies, each has been made a pre- 
text. Is there no meaning in the fact 
that, among the ancient Romans, the 
same word was employed to designate 
a crime and a great action ? Does it 
make no difference in onr estimate of 
the gambler and his profession, whether 
we call him by the plain unvarnished 
Saxon " blackleg," or by the French epi- 
thet, '' industrious chevalier ?" Can any 
one doubt that in Italy, when poisoning 
was rifest, the crime was fearfully in- 
creased by the fact that, in place of this 
term, not to be breathed in ears polite, 
the death of some one was said to be 
'* assisted?'' Is there no significance 
in the fact that the French have no 
such word as bribe — glossing over and 
half commending, by their jocular pot 
de otn, that which they should stigma- 
tize as a sin; that they, too, have no 
such words as ''home,'' ''comfort," 
"spiritual," and but one word for 
" love " and " like," compelling them to 
put heaven's last best gift to man on a 
par with an article of diet, — as "I love 
Julia," and "I love a leg of mutton"? 
Is it not an alarming sign of the times 
in our own country, when in the legis- 
lature of one of our largest Eastern 
States a member declares that he has 
been asked by another member fbr his 
vote, and toM that he would get " five 
hundred reasons fbr giving it," thus 
making the highest word in our lan- 
guage, that which signifies divinely 
given power of discrimination and 
choice, the synonym of bribery? 

The Romans, after the expulsion of 
Tarquin, could not brook the idea of 
being governed by a king; yet they 
submitted to the most abject slavery 
under an emperor. Cromwell was too 
sagacious to disgust the republicans 


by calling himself King, though he 
doubtlessly laughed grimly in his sleeve 
as, under the title of Protector, he exer- 
cised all the regal functions. There 
are sects of Christians that prot38t ve- 
hemently against a hired ministry; yet 
their preachers must be warmed, fed, 
and clothed, by "donation parties," — 
like the snob gentleman in Moli^re, 
whose father was no shop-keeper, but 
kindly chose goods for his friends, which 
he let them have for — money. Many a 
man has blown out another's brains in 
"an affi&ir of honor," who, if accused 
of m order, would have started back 
with horror. Many a person stakes his 
all on a public stock, or sells shares 
which he does not possess, in the ex- 
pectation of a speedy fall, who would 
be thunderstruck if told that, while 
considering himself only a shrewd spec- 
ulator, he was, in everything save de- 
cency of appearance, on a par with the 
haunter of a "hell," and as much a 
gambler as if he were staking his 
money on "rouge-et-noir" or "roulette." 
Hundreds of officials have been tempted 
to defraud the government by the fact 
that the harshest term applied to the 
offense is the rose-water one, "default- 
ing;" and men have plotted without 
compunction the downfall of the gov- 
ernment, and plundered its treasury, as 
"secessionists," who would have ex- 
pected to dangle at the rope's end, or 
to be shot down like dogs, had they re- 
garded themselves as traitors or nulH- 
fiers. So Pistol objected to the odious 
word steal -^^^ convey f the wise it call." 
There are multitudes of persons who 
can sit for hours at a festive table, 
gorging themselves, Gargantua-like, 
" with links and chitterlings," and guz* 
zling whole bottles of champagne, un- 
der the itaipression that they are "jolly 
fellows," "true epicureans," and "con- 
noisseurs in good living," whose cheeks 
would tingle with indignation and 
shame if they were accused, in points 
blank terms, of vices so disgusting as 
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intemperance or gluttony. ** I am not 
a slnt/' boasts Andrey, in 'As Yon 
Like It,* " though I thank the gods I am 
foul." 

Of all classes of men whose callings 
tempt them to jnggle with words, none 
better than auctioneers understand how 
much significance lies in certain shades 
of expression. It is told of Bobins, 
the famous London auctioneer, who in 
selling his wares reveled in an oriental 
luxury of expression, that in puffing an 
estate he described a certain ancient 
gallows as ''a hanging wood." At an- 
other time, having made the beauties of 
the earthly paradise which he was com- 
missioned to sell too gorgeously en- 
chanting, and finding it necessaiy to 
blur it by a fault or two, lest it should 
prove ''too good for human nature's 
daily food," the Hafiz of the mart 
paused a moment, and reluctantly 
added: ''But candor compels me to 
add, gentlemen, that there are two 
drawbacks to this splendid property — 
the litter of the rose-leaveSf and the 
noiee of the nightingaUa.*^ 

Words are an index to character. 
There is a physiognomy in the speech 
as well as in the face. As physicians 
judge of the state of the body, so may 
we judge of the mind, by the tongue. 
Except under peculiar circumstances, 
where prudence, shame, or delicacy, 
seals the mouth, the objects dearest to 
the heart — the pet words, phrases, or 
shibboleths, the terms expressing our 
strongest appetencies and antipathies 
— will rise most frequently to the lips; 
and Ben Jonson, therefore, did not ex- 
aggerate in saying that " no glass ren- 
ders a man's form and likeness so true 
as his speech." How often does the 
use of a single word flash more light 
upon a man's motives and principles of 
actions, give a deeper insight of his 
habits of thought and feeling, than an 
entire biography! How often when a 
secret sorrow preys on the heart, which 
we would fain hide from the world by a 


smiling &ce, do we betray it uncon- 
sciously by a trivial or parenthetical 
word I Fast locked da we deem our 
Bluebeard chamber to be, the key and 
the secret of which we have in our own 
possession ; yet all the time a criinson 
stream is flowing across the door^ill, 
telling of murdered hopes within. Out 
of the immense magazine of words fur- 
nished by our English vocabulary — 
embracing over a hundred thousand 
distinct terms — each man selects his 
own favorite expressions, his own forma 
of syntax, by a peculiar law which ia 
part of the essential difference between 
him and all other men; and in the 
verbal stock-in-trade of each individnal 
we should find, could it once be laid 
open to us, a key that would unlock 
many of the deepest mysteries of hit 
humanity — many of the profoundesi 
secrets of his private history. The &ci 
that the word "glory" predominates in 
all of Bonaparte's dispatches, while in 
those of his great adversary, Wellington, 
which fill twelve enormous volumes, it 
never once occurs ^ — not even after the 
hardest won victory — but "duty," "duty," 
is invariably named as the motive for 
every action, speaks volumes touching 
their respective characters. It was to 
work out the problem of self-aggran- 
dizement that Napoleon devoted all hia 
colossal powers; and conscienee, re- 
aponeibilityf and kindred terms, aeem 
never to have found their way into his 
vocabulary. Men, with their physical 
and moral force, their bodily energies, 
and their passions, prejudices, delu- 
sions, and enthusiasms, were to him 
but as fuel to swell the blaze on the 
altar of that ambition of which he was 
at once the priest and deity. Of duties 
to them he never for a moment 
dreamed ; for, from the hot May-day of 
Lodi to the autumnal night of Moscow, 
when he fled the flaming Kremlin, he 
seemed unconscious that he was him- 
self a created and responsible being. 
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THEODORE TILTON AS A POET. 


BT M08B8 COIT TTLEB. 


IN tbe early autamn of 1867} a small 
Yolume of verses glided quietly from 
the press of a noted New York pablishing 
hoQse, rode the usual circuit of news- 
paper praise and censure, dropped mod- 
estly upon a parlor table here and a 
library shelf there, and has not been 
heard from since. The book evidently 
did not make a hit. It caused no talk. 
It evoked no authoritative and zealous 
championship. It was not even honored 
by a single round of good hearty curs- 
ing; for the little hostile criticism that 
it did receive died early of its own im- 
potence and amiability. 

In many aspects of the case, the ex- 
treme tranquility of this reception of 
Mr. Tilton*8 first book of poetry is sur- 
prising. Literary history, indeed, is full 
of examples of authors, whose writings 
aflerwards became popular, being met 
on their first appearance by a similar 
insensibility. Of the first edition of 
'* Lyrical Ballads," by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, we are told by Cottle that 
^' the sale was so slow that its progress 
to oblivion seemed to be certain ;" and 
when, subsequently, Cottle retired from 
business and transferred his copyrights 
to the Longmans, the copyright of this 
book was put down in the estimates as 
nil, Alfred Tennyson, in 1830, sent 
into the world the first fruits of his 
great genius, in a volume entitled 
" Poems, Chiefly Lyrical ;" but the 
poems might have been altogether 
lyrical, so far as the world seemed to 
care for at least a dozen years there- 
after. When Thoreau found that his 
publishers had scarcely parted, after the 
lapse of a year or two, with half a hun- 
dred copies of the first edition of his 


first book, for very rage and pride he 
made a bundle of the whole lot and car- 
ried them home on his shoulder. In 
his preface to the '' Snow-Image," Haw- 
thorne makes merry upon his own long- 
deferred recognition as a writer. '' Ever 
since my youth," he says, " I have been 
addressing a very limited circle of 
friendly readers, without much danger 
of being overheard by the public at 
large." 

But in these and many other instances 
of similar neglect on the part of the 
public, the public might have extenu- 
ated its own guilt by saying: ''These 
were all fine lads, doubtless, but I 
never heard of them before; and I 
make a point of never listening to a 
candidate for my notice the first time 
he shouts." But the public can not get 
off, in re Theodore Tilton, by any such 
plea. The public and Theodore Tilton 
were &miliar friends — old cronies and 
confederates, in fact, in many a festive 
and in many a stormy bout ; and this 
cavalier way in which the public treated 
its chum, on so delicate an emergency 
of his career, wears an uncommonly 
shabby look. 

The obscurity of the author, then, 
can not be offered as an explanation for 
the mildly tepid welcome which has 
been extended to the book. There are, 
however, other modes of accounting for 
it which are more valid. 

In the first place, the world is always 
slow to recognize versatility, and to 
stamp it with the seal of its royal favor. 
Society has a sort of repugnance to ad- 
mitting that any man can do more than 
one thing. And here was a person who, 
before the age of thirty, had made a 
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joornalistic reputation as wide as the 
continent ; nay, who had won a place, 
before the whole American people, 
among the half-dozen ablest and most 
potent editors in the United States. Is 
not one reputation enough for one man? 
It seems not; for suddenly, upon the 
top of this high renown as one of the 
six best editors in the country, he piles 
the added renown of being one of the 
six best platform orators in the coun- 
try! Great journalist I Great orator! 
Surely the man has a huge appetite if 
he calls for more — and he does. He 
boldly challenges for himself what Mat- 
thew Arnold calls "the most sacred 
title among men" — the title of poet 
And it is with him, as it is with George 
Eliot, the greatest obstacle to his recog- 
nition as a poet is the emphasis and 
the splendor of his previous recognition 
as something else. Had Theodore Til- 
ton never been heard of at all until 
this volume appeared, we are inclined 
to think that the freshness of his poetry, 
its originality of tone, its freedom from 
the poetical mannerism of the present 
reigning '.school, its delicacy, its sweet- 
ness, its joyous purity and beauty, 
would have struck upon the ear of the 
world with more distinctness, and would 
have won from the eye of the world a 
more attentive regard, than it has yet 
done. The tones of this third rich bell 
are drowned in the chime of the two 
which were already striking in the same 
high tower. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that the zest with which the people 
would have opened a volume of poems 
by so distinguished a man as Theodore 
Tilton, had lost its edge from the cir- 
cumstance that just enough of these 
poems had already appeared in the 
newspapers to satisfy curiosity, while 
not enough to conquer for him a dis- 
tinct poetical reputation. 

But undoubtedly the great and the 
conclusive account of the matter re- 
mains to be given; and in giving it, 


we thereby open a broad shaft of criti- 
cism into the very soul and essence of 
Mr. Tilton*s poetry. That poetry, con- 
trary to what its author's reputation as 
an editor and an orator would lead 
many to predict, is in no particular sen- 
sational ; it has not the qualities which 
are fitted to take the world by storm, to 
compel notice, to enchain and fascinate 
the instant attention of mankind. We all 
know that when Mr. Tilton writes leaders 
for his great newspaper, and when he 
mounts the platform carrying some stir^ 
ring theme hot in his heart, he is not 
apt, if we may use a phrase made im- 
mortal by the Ingoldsby Legends, " to 
draw it mild !" Indeed, this is the head 
and front of his offending, according to 
his ungenial critics, that he is intem- 
perate and headstrong; that he cuts 
and slashes with a fierce intellectual 
recklessness ; that he storms and foams 
and spouts ; that his ideas are hasty 
and his words yeasty ; and that, both in 
his spoken and in his written style, he 
is to the last degree a sensationalist 
With this estimate of Mr. Tilton, pom- 
mon as it is, we do not happen exactly to 
agree ; but we cite it here in order to 
bring out the extraordinary fact that 
the man who in prose is certainly so 
startling, so vehement, and so luxuri- 
ant, should be in verse capable of a 
simplicity and purity of touch, a tem- 
perateness of phrase, a poise and scru- 
pulousness of intellectual movement, 
as well as a rigorous obedience to 
artistic unity of conception, such as 
may deserve to be caUed classic. 

To account for this discrepancy be- 
tween his prose and his verse is a diffi- 
culty, more especially for those who 
think that Mr. Tilton dabbles in verse- 
making merely as an elegant recreation 
from weightier toils, and that, conse- 
quently, the writing of poetry is but an 
episode in his life. On the contrary, we 
hold the opinion that the writing of 
poetry is the principal business of Mr. 
Tilton's life — if you call that a man's 
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principal business to which he dedicates 
his whole heart, his most affluent moods, 
his most sacred feelings — and that he 
merely edits the "Independent/' and 
merely delivers his one hundred and 
fifty lectures a year, as an episode and 
by-play to the main action of his mind. 
We imagine that Mr. Tilton's real life is 
in his Yocation as a poet ; that to this 
he has giyen his heart ; that the execu- 
tion of this is, with him, so dear and 
hallowed a thing that he would offer to 
it no rash or frivolous thought, nothing 
irreverent, nothing that is not chaste, 
serene and beautifbl. When he makes 
a speech or writes an editorial article, 
he does it at a dash, gayly, with a boy- 
ish and rollicking glee, and he flings 
into the cauldron whatever comes to 
hand \ and though whatever comes to his 
hand is usually fine, manly, witty, earnest, 
and imaginative, he does not object much 
if there comes also that which is coarse, 
jocular, irrelevant, impious. All goes 
in \ and he stirs it up and he stirs it to- 
gether, and it is great fun unto him, 
and he laughs the huge Homeric laugh 
of the gods and heroes. But when the 
frolic is over and his love of ftin satis- 
fied, and he pulls from bis pocket a bit 
of crumpled paper which bears the first 
draf\ of a poem, then he is like a true 
priest ministering at the altar; he is 
serious, sad, devout ; he exacts of him- 
self the most severe justness of thought, 
perfect purity of expression, absolute 
symmetry of form. Now, at last, he 
feels that he is about the real business 
of his life. His idealism, hb poetic 
delicacy, his taste, his conscience, his 
affections, — all are aroused, all are en- 
gaged; and in thus elaborating, with 
tender and loving care, a sonnet or a 
song, he has a mightier joy and a more 
genuine interest than in all his public 
and noisy activities put together. 
"^ ^ence it is accountable how he would 
admit into a speech or an article what 
he never would into a poem \ and hence, 
also, the rush and storminess, and per- 


haps the sensationalism, of the former, 
and the delicate, stealthy, meditative 
grace and sweetness of the latter. 

As we turn over, now for the third or 
fourth time, the pages of "iDhe Sexton's 
Tale and Other Poems,'* and try to ana- 
lyze and state to ourselves the impression 
we have of the defects of this collection 
of Mr. Tilton's verses, perhaps the first 
thing we say is that the author has not 
yet done justice to his own endowments ; 
that he has squandered himself upon 
too great a variety of pursuits \ that he 
has not subjected his nature to the 
ordeal of long and patient discipline \ 
that he has not rallied all his forces and 
concentrated them, with full exertion, 
with unbroken persistence, upon any 
one protracted, arduous, and worthy 
poetical task. An air of reserved force 
is well ; but there is such a thing as 
having too much of one's force reserved. 
Above all things, the reserve of force 
is creditable only when a man grapples 
with great undertakings \ it is no com- 
pliment to him to say that in small un- 
dertakings he has force to spare. The 
sort of life which Mr. Tilton leads is 
too dissipating to his powers. In such 
an existence he will be able to catch 
the time to do bright little poems ; but 
to achieve a great poem, to spend his 
faculties upon a work suitable to his 
faculties, is impossible, without the 
''antique discipline of retirement and 
silence." The contents of this volume 
will be an honor to Mr. Tilton, if he 
does something greater \ if he does not, 
they will be a reproach. 

Moreover, in the longest of these 
poems, in '' The Sexton's Tale," for ex- 
ample, in '' The True Chhrch," and in 
'' Maltby Chapel," as well as in the 
majority of the smaller pieces, there is 
a want of American flavor; there is 
even a use of European ; phraseology 
and imagery, which impart an exotic, 
feeble, and imitative quality, to the 
whole. On general principles we should 
not expect this in Mr. Tilton's poetry. 
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He has never been in Enrope ; and if 
he had been, he is this last man to ape 
anything he might find there. He is, 
besides, an American of the most pro- 
nonnoed type. His manners, his senti* 
ments, his living words, are intensely 
national. It startles one, therefore, 
with a suspicion either of weakness or 
of insincerity, to find that his poetry 
has depended so little upon native 
themes for its inspiration, and that its 
native coloring is so slight and thin. 
Had he been a lonely poet, dwelling 
apart from the great currents of Amer- 
ican feeling, hearing only the still voices 
of books, it would be easy to account 
for a choice of subjects and a treatment 
of them so remote from the homespun 
realities of to-day, so slightly tinged 
likewise with direct and local idealiza- 
tions. How comes it that a New York 
editor, touching our continental life at 
all points, responding with instant and 
powerful emotion to all the action and 
the passion of our unique civilization, 
should, in his most elaborate poetical 
utterances, have so few ideas or illus- 
trations that belong to us, and so many 
that relate to knights, dukes, my lady, 
tournaments, henchmen, castle-halls, 
abbey-walls, trains of camels, gems 
from Samarcand, Brahmins, lotus-pods, 
troubadours of France, and Paduan 
Minorites? The true poet must not 
dawdle with these imported goods. 
These are not the stuff of which our 
poetry is to be made. Henceforth, let 
Mr. Tilton get his materials from the 
soul within him, and from the soil 
beneath him, and from the air close 
around him ; and leave to more needy 
poets these pretty European and Asiatic 
trinkets which have regularly paid duty 
at the literary custom-house. 

While still engaged in finding fault 
with Mr. Tilton, we will speak of one 
slight technical blemish in the first and 
longest poem of his book — a blemish 
which, so far as we know, has escaped 
the notice of all his critics. That he 


has never yet permitted himself to go 
to Europe, is doubtless an exertion of 
self-restraint amounting to a virtue ; at 
any rate, it is one which, in this genera- 
tion, entitles him to considerable dis- 
tinction. However, had he happened 
to visit England before he wrote "The 
Sexton's Tale," we venture to think 
that he would not have committed the 
social solecism of burying his mighty 
'<Duke" and <' My Lady*' in the open 
church-yard, where the sexton would be 
able to complain — 

** How thick th« iMTea ar» whan w« tread P* 

and to say to his visitors — 

** Btond hare — th« winter wind la ehUL** 

A very little study of Mr. Tilton's 
poetry will suffice to detect traces of 
the great masters of expression who 
have done most to mold his mind and 
style. A more curious combination of 
influences, perhaps, poet never experi- 
enced. We think that, in his way of 
putting thought and sentiment in hia 
verses, Mr. Tilton reveals the impress 
upon his culture of Henry Ward 
Beecher, of Wendell Phillips, of Mrs. 
Browning, and of the Elizabethan 
poets I The form into which hia ideas 
leap is concrete and picturesque, and 
their movement is oratorical and dra- 
matic. 

It seems to be a favorite habit with 
Mr. Tilton to express his best things in 
swift, brief, condensed statements, and 
to manage the evolution of his verses 
in such a way as to prepare for these 
pregnant sentences ; thus using in 
poetry a method which Wendell Phillips 
makes so effective in speech-making, 
and putting into admirable practice, 
also, Herbert Spenser's rhetorical law 
of economy. In this way, too, a not 
uncommon thought is made startling 
by the unexpected angle of view from 
which it is presented ; and this surprise 
continually reminds one of the sensa- 
tions he has in reading the literature of 
the age of Elizabeth, suggesting, not 
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ease and simplicity of mental work, 
but mind on the stretch, together with 
results that are somewhat fanciful and 
artificial. Thus, in that famous ode 
entitled ''The Great Bell Boland," 
which gave such delight early in the 
war, are these two lines, in which we 
feel the quality which we have just tried 
to describe: 

" What tean can widow* weep 
LfOM bitter than when brave men flUIf** 

Again, in that admirable summary of 
theology and ethics, " A Layman's Con- 
fession of Faith," the same quality 
reappears: 

** I owe no man a debt I can not paj— 
Bxoept the Ioto that men ihonld alwaji owe." 

And just before these lines, also, in this 
exquisite couplet; 

**! etamd with wondering awe before my babes, 
Till thej rebuke me to a nobler Ulb." 

We see it, again, in these lines of ''A 
Woman's Letter": 

** A heart can nerer trnet until it knowi ; 
A heart can ncTcr Imow until It troete." 

Perhaps no more certain proof could 
be given of the spirit of self-discipline 
in which Mr. Tilton's poetry is written, 
than the evidence that appears in this 
book of the firm hand with which he 
has held in his love of fun. In spite of 
his best resolutions, however, and to the 
increased enjoyment of his readers, the 
vein of delicate and satiric humor is to 
be occasionally seen cropping out from 
the midst of serious surroundings. 
Thus, in "The Preacher of Padua": 

** All Padua, when it heard the tale, stood dnmb. 
No man bnt vowed to Utc a whiter Ufel 
fickle hnman heart I Thy brittle vows 
Are dashed to pieces on tbj stony self! 
The sinners sinned afresh 1 The DeTil went 
Not back to St. Antonio's chnroh 1 No need I 
for Bt. Antonio's charch went back to him!" 

Again, in " The True Church": 

** We entered at the open door, 
And saw men kneeling on the fioor; 
Faint candles, by the daylight dimmed. 
As If by Ibolish Tbrgins trimmed.'* 


The question, by the way, might be 
raised over these lines, whether this 
playful allusion to the defective art of 
the foolish virgins has not betrayed Mr. 
Tilton into a false figure. Lamps are 
trimmed ; but are candles 7 The most 
that even wise virgins could have done 
for the foregoing candles would be to 
have snuffed them ; yet that operation, 
however cheering to the candles, would 
have had a baleful effect on the rhyme. 

In the charming verses, " The Flight 
from the Convent," is this suggestive 
passage, where the young fellow says 
to her: 

** Now why thy long delaying f 

Alack I thy beads and praying] 

If thon, a saint, dost hope 

To kneel and kiM the Pope, 
Then I, a sinner, know 
Where sweeter kisses grow— 

Nay, now. Just once before we go I" 

Dr. Johnson, in his usual sturdy 
fashion, has declared that poetry and 
hymns are incompatible terms. Had 
we in English literature no other evi- 
dence to disprove this statement than 
the single noble hymn of Mr. Tilton*s, 
"The Prayer of the Nations," that 
alone would be quite sufficient. It is, 
indeed, a sweet lyric of faith and phil- 
anthropy, at once lofty, tender, devout^ 
and imaginative. What beauty, what 
glowing and unhackneyed imagery, 
upon an ancient subject, in these open- 
ing lines : 

" Thou by whom the lost are Ibnnd, 
Whose cross upon the mountain stands. 
Let now its shadow' on the ground 

Spread east and west through all the lands, 
Until it wrAp the esrth around I" 

I have already mentioned that in the 
process of Mr. Tilton's thought in poetry 
there is a constant dramatic movement. 
He shuns what we may call the logical 
action of ideas, for that which I have 
described as dramatic. For example, 
in " The True Church," passing from 
one form of faith to another, the poet 
says to the Pilgrim — 

" Had Augustine a ihultr 
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Now, the logical answer would be to 
saj ^implj yes or no, and if yes, to say 
what it was. The dramatic mode of 
replying is different : 

" The Pilgrim gttMd at Rmfw*§ high Tanlt, 

** And aaiweredf * Oux » mortal dj^ 
OoDtain the sphere of all the skj^ 

« I aaid, * Tha drele if too wide.' 
'God'e tratb ia wider/ he repUed." 

So, likewise, in " The Lotus Planter" 
and in "The Sailor's Wedding," and 
indeed in nearly eyery other poem in 
the book, the action advances in a sim- 
ilar dramatic mode. In all this we dis- 
cern the stamp of Beecher, Browning, 
Phillips, and the Elizabethan drama- 
tists ; and we may be sure that if there 
were in English a living dramatic liter- 
ature to tempt the ambition of Mr. 
Tilton, he would find in that department 
of poetry his true field. It may possi- 
bly be worth his while to inquire whether 
he has not even yet in that direction 
some work to do. 

But we still play about the subject: — 
Is Theodore Tilton a poet? These 
verses which he has given to us show 
a love of the beautiful ; a power of 
musical expression in words ; grace, 
delicacy, airiness of touch ; the gift of 
seeing pictures in thought, in sentiment, 


and in life ; vivacity and dramatic move- 
ment ; yet still we return to ask, is there 
here that alchemy of a creative imagi- 
nation which gives life even to what was 
dead, and fuses all the elements of a 
scene into unity? "Images,'' says 
Coleridge, "however beautiful, though 
faithfully copied from nature, and as 
accurately represented in words, do not 
of themselves characterise the poeU 
They become proofs of original genius 
only as they are modified by a predomi- 
nant passion, or by associated thoughts 
or images awakened by that passion; 
or when they have the effect of reducing 
multitude to unity, or succession to an 
instant ; or, lastly, when a hmnan and 
intellectual life is transferred to them 
from the poet's own spirit — 


*Whloh shoots its being throfogh earth, 
alr.»" 


aad 


If any reader will keep in mind this 
profound definition of poetry, and will 
carefully read over a single piece in Mr. 
Tilton's book, the one entitled "The 
Broken Vow" — on the whole, in our 
opinion, the most imaginative and 
artistic piece which the author has yet 
written — it seems to us that he will be 
compelled to say, as he finishes it — this 
indeed is Poetry. 
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AMONG THE SABLE SINGERS. 


BT B. L. QUIAL. 


MY business having called me to one 
of the large cities on the Ohio 
BiveTy I became the guest of the widow 
of mj old college classmate and dear 
friend, who, poor fellow, fell at the head 
of a rebel regiment on that great day 
when Hood suddenly shot oat from At- 
lanta, pouncing upon our unprepared 
'Uefl" between LeggeVs Bald Knob 
and Decatur, and whose fiery impetuos- 
ity cost the country the noble, generous, 
and tender-hearted McPherson, and 
thousands more of brave men. Unlike 
many that served the Lost Cause, my 
friend had considerately placed his fam- 
ily in a Border-State city, and in secure 
and independent circumstances; so, 
when word came that poor Bob was 
gone, the once *' Little Sue," mother of 
another little Sue, though now made a 
widow, was not disposed to wear the 
weeds longer than a decent respect for 
the memory of her husband required. 
And I — who had loved her in the 
creamy college days as truly as had 
Bob — was yet a handsome bachelor, 
and not absolutely averse to mating. 
And as a breath blown from the ripe 
fields will remind you of the summers 
that were, whispering of the summers 
yet to be, so widow Sue's kind looks and 
little Sue's sweet face revived a hun- 
dred dreams that had vanished, and 
suggested possibilities yet to be realized. 
Every means was used to protract my 
visit, and I was quite willing to remain, 
although business demanded my imme- 
diate return. 

On the eve of my contemplated de- 
parture, it suddenly occurred to ail that 
I had not attended the ''colored re- 
vival " then in full blast— 4t8 was pain- 

27 


fully apparent by a certain looseness in 
the domestic management, especially 
the culinary department, of my friend's 
otherwise well-regulated house. I 
agreed to remain, claiming the com- 
pany of the ladies to the scene, which 
was readily accorded. The next even- 
ing being the close of the week, when 
a large gathering might be anticipated, 
we repaired to the ''color'd chu'ch," 
under the guidance of '' Old Joe," the 
cook, with a masculine name but of 
feminine gender, who, like many white 
people, conscientiously believed in 
''trowin' away all to foUer de Lo'd," 
at least once a year, — to the great con- 
sternation, as I have intimated, of all 
those dependent on her ministrations. 

The church occupied the upper loft 
of an abandoned tobacco-house, whose 
several parts apparently were held 
together by the simple power of ad- 
hesion. We ascended by a rickety pair 
of stairs, and were ushered into the 
presence of the congregation. The 
room was lighted by a few candles 
which burned with a sickly flame, as if 
in mephetic vapors, and above the 
pulpit hung a solitary lamp which 
cast an uncertain light upon the head 
of the preacher. As '' Old Joe " con- 
voyed us to seats, the gaze of the 
dusky congregation was momentarily 
withdrawn from the preacher — the 
congregation doubtless being flattered, 
and the preacher embarrassed, at the 
presence of a party of '' grand folks." 
However, the interraption was moment- 
ary, when the exercises were resumed. 

The preacher was a powerfully-built 
man, and from his apparent physical 
strength alone no doubt commanded 
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the respectful attention of hia listen- 
ers. In color, if it were possible, he 
was a shade darker than any of the 
weird company. His countenance in 
repose indicated decisions built upon 
no bad premises; and his hair, white 
with age, gave him a truly venerable ap- 
pearance. He was listened to with great 
interest; and his earnest and impetu- 
ous exhortations were effective in plung- 
ing these susceptible people alternately 
into anguish or joy, as sinners were 
convicted or souls were ransomed. 

Descending from the little pulpit, and 
extending the worn open Bible in his 
left hand and gesticulating with his 
right, he hurled terrible invectives upon 
the transgressor; then lowering his 
voice until it was as soft as a babe's, in 
tender accents he besought them to lay 
hold of the promises ; and as his rude 
eloquence became more fervid and im- 
passioned, the congregation became 
erased with delight and filled with rap- 
turous visions. Their excitement knew 
no bounds. It came like a summer 
storm — the sky is overcast, there is an 
unnatural calmness in the air, and a 
tremulous shivering of the leaves ; then 
succeed a few drops of rain, and then 
•comes down the torrent, mid the crash 
of lightning and the roll of thunder. 
The scene became terrific to the weak 
nerves of the ladies, who besought me 
to take them out. With much difficulty 
we made our way through the mass of 
tossing arms and writhing bodies to the 
•door. Verily, this was the season of 
Pentecost to these poor downtrodden 
souls. 

Safe in the open air, we silently re- 
1 turned home ; and few were the remarks 
•made as to the strange scepe just pre- 
;sented, except that my hostess, shrug- 
^ng her pretty shoulders, said some- 
thing that sounded much like ''worse 
than Hades I" whereupon they both 
laughed;— and I remember to have 
thought that the *' Little Sue " of other 
days would not have spoken so unkindly 


of the least of Gk>d's creatures, and 
that the beautiftil girl at my side was 
most unlike the picture which I had car^ 
ried so long and uselessly in my heart. 

After retiring, this strange scene 
danced before my excited imagination, 
and the whole night was passed in fitful 
dreams. Something more than my 
curiosity was awakened; and notwith- 
standing the sallies of the ladies, I re- 
solved to know more of these simple- 
minded people. The Sabbath mom 
broke clear and beautiftd, and when 
urged by my hostess to accompany her 
and her daughter to the most fiuhion- 
able church in the city, I pleaded indis- 
position, and I saw by the intelligible 
glances which passed between them 
that they did not accept in good faith 
my excuse. But I was firm in my pur- 
pose ; and when I saw them fairly off 
toward their place of worship, I hastily 
sought the tumble-down rookery where 
these late bond-men and bond-women 
had congregated, groping for light. 

I arrived late, and only procured a 
seat by the conrtesy of an old negro 
who vacated a seat on a small shelf 
near the door, upon which a dilapidated 
water-pail generally stood— except when 
inverted, as it now was, to be used in 
sustaining a sister with an individuality 
whose avoirdupois reached into the hun- 
dreds. No consideration would induce 
him to return to his seat; and after 
slipping some loose currency into his 
homy hand, I took formal possession of 
the perch, my legs dangling in air. 
The congregation were about conclud- 
ing a kind of " voluntary." The lines 
appeared to be improvised by the 
leader, and had but little connection or 
meaning, but were admirably adapted 
to the medley-like musical tastes of the 
congregation. 

The singing singularly impressed 
me. The voices were at times low, soft, 
and tremulous, and again rose into a 
strange wild harmony. No other people 
invest their melodies with such a weird 
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interest; so pathetically attune their 
thoughts to cheerfnl strains, and hlend 
the ridicnlons with snch delicate touches 
of tenderness. 

My judgment may be at fault, but in 
the following chant, with its homely 
images, there is a vein of Christian 
poetry which, when sung with earnest* 
ness, takes hold of him who would be* 
come as a ^'little child." It may be 
called 

THS FAB OITT. 

D*r k ft dty ftu* ftwaj, ftr Kwmj, 

Built up by our Gtid; 
Am w Joamej, el'ar d« w«j, ol'ar d* jnj. 
Let VLB hab de road. 

Glory, glary, halM^Jah, 
Olory, glorj, lialtoliijali, 
Glorj, slory, halMi^aliy 
Let iu hab de road. 

Dat great dtf* ZIon called, Zion ealled, 

Whar we hopes to dwell ; 
Dat great cAtfu iron-walled, Iroii-walled, 

'Oalnit de gates of hell. 

Gloiy, glorj, eto. 

Satao, like a roailn' Uon, roarin' lion, 

Try, bnt CfA't get In; 
Try, hot caa*t get into Zion, into ZIon,— 

Dat ole make of iln. 

Glory, glory, eto. 

On de walle we ralee de banner, ralee de banner 

Of debleeeedLord; 
Dar we ehont de load hoeannah, lond hoiannah— 

Listen to de Word. 

Glory, glory, ete. 

We'll set down in shady places, shady plaoee, 

Wid de dear Redeemer; 
Wash our hands and wash onr Ihoss, wash oar Ihoss, 

In old Jording's stream, ah I 

Glory, glory, etc. 

Poor ole darkey, let de spirit, let de spirit 

In yer bnxsom dwell; 
For de blesdn' ye inherit, ye Inhsrit, 

Spite of earth and heU. 

Glory, gloiy, etc. 

I knew that the sacrament of our 
Lord's supper was to be administered 
after the morning sermon, and I curi- 
ously awaited the beginning of service, 
anxious to hear a sermon from a regu- 
lar presiding elder of the colored 
church. As. soon as the singing ceased, 
a fine-looking young fellow who had 
escaped my former observation, led in 
prayer. It was full of fervor, heart- 


felt •« even eloquent He proved to be 
one of the teachers in the colored 
schools of the city. Their own pastor 
now read the morning hymn twice ; so 
that, in the absence of books, many 
voices might join in the song of praise. 
Tremulously, and with many dubious 
intimations of failure, did the leader— 
a humpbacked veteran who always sat 
with his back resting against the little 
pulpit— begin in quavering accents, 
when the sisters caught up the melody, 
and the whole congregation joined in 
the sentiment of Watts : 

^'O God, onr help in ages paat, 
Oar hope in yean to come.** 

Here, although having attained a 
strange climax of sound, the voices 
suddenly died away, and all eyes, or 
rather ears, were directed to the 
preacher. In his left hand he grasped 
the book of hymns, and extending his 
right, as a leader when using his baton, 
in a voice that would have rivaled 
David Gamut's he intoned the succeed- 
ing couplet, which was instantly caught 
up and rendered as before. In this 
manner were the couplets of the hymn 
alternately intoned and sung, each re- 
taining with admirable accuracy the 
lines of the stanaas, by pronouncing 
almost audibly the principal words, 
accompanying them with quick nods of 
the head as clinchers. 

The presiding elder, whom I had 
previously been unable to recognise on 
account of the great number of appar- 
ently distinguished brethren who oc- 
cupied the pulpit and vicinity, now 
emerged from the sable mystery which 
had surrounded him. I think these 
poor people shrank a little from the 
keen searching eye of this man, as he 
slowly wiped and solemnly adjusted his 
glasses. His appearance was neither 
prepossessing nor amiable. His fea- 
tures wore an expression of pity for his 
race, and at the same time he looked 
as if conscious of bis own utter inabil- 
ity to better their sad condition. The 
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ezpresBion would not haye sat amiss on 
the countenance of one innocently con- 
victed of crime, — wholly incapable of 
defence, yet fearless of punishment. I 
had thought his remarks would bear 
some relevancj to the sacred renewal 
of the Christian's vows in commemora- 
tion of the Lord's supper ; but in this 
I was disappointed. He pronounced 
•lowlji but with good articulation, the 
following text : *' This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners; of whom I am chief." 
He told them something about Paul 
who wrote these words ; of their being 
sinners on general principles ; of the 
manner in which God hardens the 
hearts of those who persist in sin, until 
calamity and just punishment overtake 
them ; — all of whieh were received with 
no marked expressions. At the conclu- 
sion he seated himself with a pained, 
hurt look, that told less of vexation 
than of real pity for himself and his 
ignorant hearers. A prayer was offered 
by a brother, when an invitation was 
extended to all who felt that they were 
qualified by Christian experience to 
come forward and partake of the sac- 
rament, and there Hocked to the altar 
a heterogeneous crowd. Old broken 
down men, who had given their whole 
lives to unrequited toil, with full 
hearts, and happy tears gliding down 
their faces ; toothless women, knowing 
no other expression of joy, who mum- 
bled and chattered the remnants of 
almost forgotten plantation ditties that 
brought to their remembrance all the 
sunshine which had ever come to the 
dreary past; strong men and strong 
women, and girls and boys just entering 
upon life — all reverently gathered near 
that sacred place, and partook of the 
emblems symbolical of the body and 
blood of that Christ in whose efficacy 
they asserted a common claim with all 
mankind. 
After these ceremonies were com- 


pleted, their own pastor arose and an- 
nounced that the good brethren and 
sisters of a neighboring church would 
hold a ''festival" the following week, 
and he hoped that all who could spend 
a dime with them, would do so; for he 
thought that if God cared anything for 
the "col'd people" He would make 
them feel like helping themselves, as it 
was useless to expect assistance from 
any other source. Considering that the 
neighboring church was of a different 
denomination, and that their own sanc- 
tuary was in need of a few slight re- 
pairs, I was obliged to confess that 
herein he exhibited a kindly spirit 
which is seldom seen in the policy of 
more opulent and aristocratic churches. 
He counseled them to be true to the 
'* revival work," adding that the evening 
service would consist of ''short words 
of eheer, and hymns." " Well," said 
he, "to tell you plain out, we will have 
a love-feast I" Here fervent exclama- 
tions of delight burst upon the speaker. 
Ailer they had in a manner subsided, 
he looked upon the now attentive faces 
set with glistening eyes, and said — I 
give the words literally as spoken — 
"The door will be closed at half-past 
seven, and I don't want none of you 
coming and knocking like the Fool- 
ish Virgins, while we are in at the 
feast. We ain't got time to regenerate 
scoffers and laggards, who ain't good 
for nothing, no how ; and we want only 
earnest, weil-dispoaed people in here at 
these good times, as sometimes we git 
a little noisy ; and when people hasn't 
got the love of God warm in their 
hearts fur a fact, they misunderstand 
us when we git to shouting. I hope 
the doorkeeper will let none of these 
miBchievous, criticising, ill-disposed per- 
sons disturb us. We ain't holden fur 
as much as though we was brighter, 
and that's some comtbrt; yet it hurts 
us to be all the time beat up and criti- 
cised so. I know we're lame in lan- 
guage; we stumble and make mistakes | 
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we say (uDiiy things and please smart 
folks mightily." Then, as if feeling 
their indignities and persecutions as a 
man might feel them, he continued: 
'*If (Jod had been like our white 
brethren, we would have been kicked 
away from worshiping him long agol 
But, thank God, the Roek of our sal- 
vation and deliverance I He holds the 
groans of we poor colM people higher 
than pretty faces and good grammar." 
If this statement were true, they were 
immediately blessed ] for on every side, 
''Bress de LordI" <'So, fur a facti" 
^ Amen I" and a perfect storm of simi- 
lar expressions, broke forth. I felt sure 
that this speech was aimed at me and 
the class of people I represented, and I 
quailed beneath the half-triumphant and 
half-serious gaze of a few that had in- 
terpreted my thoughts. From a state 
of extreme criminal consciousness my 
feelings assumed a sympathetic attitude, 
and I suddenly found myself shouting 
''Amen I" as lustily as any, to the senti- 
ments just uttered. The benediction 
was pronounced, and the congregation 
dispersed. 

Seven o'clock again found me in the 
place where G od is worshiped. The con- 
gregation assembled, and a good time was 
generally expected. Their black faces 
gleamed in the hesitating light of the 
room, and all looked happy. These 
love-feasts of our colored brethren are 
the only ecstacies which their barren 
lives afford. They are the special sea- 
sons in their existence, and are instinct 
with all that has been privileged or 
happy in the past; and it is not strange 
that they should look to their recur- 
rence with unmixed delight. It is good 
for them thus to assemble, and in 
these assemblies they catch those 
glimpses of glory which shall shine 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. 

After the crowd had fairly gathered, 
a sister commenced singing one of 
their most popular melodies, called the 


'' Bridegroom ;" half song, half chant, 
referring to the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins, and having a refrain of — 

'*OZIoii,0 ZIon, 
ZIoB, wfaoft th« Bridagroom oomesP 

Then followed a narration of '"spe- 
rences," by several of the brethren. ne 
old negro said: "Ise bin prayin* and 
lookin' fur things all my stormy life; 
but it 'pears like nuffin was comin' no 
how. But I thank de Lo'd fur what I 
hasnH had, just de same, fur it's made 
me humble and lowly like — bress de 
Lo'd!" 

Most of the songs spoke of trust and 
assurance, such as^ 

" WlMn roekf aad moantalni all ftd« awaj, 
We'll h«T« a Udln' place tkat day I" 

** Whan I get in tnrable I know who to go to— 
The Lordof ItraelP 

*' Ton and I will go to heaVn, 
Singln' brother, slngin* lister; 
Toa and I will go to heaT'n, 
Slngin* aU the dajr 

and many more containing similar sen- 
timents. With this wild singing, and 
these vehemently told experiences, in- 
termingled with responses and ejacula- 
tions, there was a gradual approach to 
the grand climax. The singing was half- 
drowned by those anxious to say some- 
thing about their ecstatic feelings ; and 
they were in turn spiritually choked off by 
the irrepressible musical element. Each 
succeeding burst of unrestrained song or 
experience was greeted with responses 
such as ''Bress de Lo'dl" ''Yes, yes, 
dat'ssol" "Amen!" "So, fur a fact!" 
"Hallelujah!" free and wild as March 
winds; and, like them, bringing the 
tears and the storms. Some were pray- 
ing, others clapping their hands, and 
others using their voices to the utmost 
capacity, while others found appropri- 
ate vent to their feelings in tears and 
shouts. Still others walked about shak- 
ing hands; or, with tears streaming 
down their animated faces, tried, but 
fiiiled, to articulate their joy. The scene 
was like a tumultuous sea, of which 
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DO adequate description can be giren. 
All animosities and pettj differences 
were put aside, and the most insignifi- 
cant became as happj as a king— ought 
to be. The recollections of the hand- 
shakings, the praying, the singing, the 
exhortations, the yociferous responses, 
the choked utterances, the sobs, and, 
above all, the kind of worship and the 
character of the worshipers, flit through 
my mind as I write, like the fitful 
changes of some painful dream. The 


loTe-feast continued until late in the 
night, and quarterly-meeting closed. 
Under the patronage of ''Ole Joe," 
who from over-exertion was now sullen 
and reticent, I returned to the house of 
my friend, took a Northern-bound train 
in the morning, and now possess one of 
'those strange experiences that leave 
their weird impression like the haunting 
lines of some wild gipsy-face, or the 
vexed, importunate ringing of prophetic 
words. 


SIGN-BOARDS. 


BT ■. P. BVAVB. 


IN these latter days of universal edu- 
cation, sign-boards have become of 
far less importance in the machinery 
of commercial life than they were in 
the ''good old times" when but few 
persons in the lower and middle classes 
could either read or write. So long as 
these mystic arts (if we may use this 
term in opposition to such an authority 
as Dogberry, who affirms that "reading 
and writing come by nature,") were 
unknown to the multitude, or at best 
only very scarce acquirements, it would 
have been of little use for a tradesman 
or a shop-keeper to print his name over 
his door; he was obliged, therefore, to 
adopt the representation of some object 
typical of his occupation, or to trans- 
form his name into a painted pun or 
rebus. Thus, a knife would indicate a 
cutler's establishment, a shoe a shoe- 
maker's, a glove a glover's, a pair of 
scissors a tailor's ; or a hare and a bottle 
would stand for Harebottle, two cocks 
for Cox, a man with a crook for Shep- 
herd, a man working among flowers 
and vegetables for Gardner, etc. The 
principle of the rebus, however, seems 
to have been less convenient, and there- 


fore less frequently adopted, than that 
of the symbol. 

This was the case with the Roman 
signs, the oldest that have been pre- 
served or of which we have any histori- 
cal record — if we except a few alln- 
sions to Greek signs in the writings of 
Aristotle, Aristophanes, Luoian, Athe- 
nsQus, and others. In Pompeii the char- 
acter of the shops is usually indicated 
by appropriate frescoes or relieft in 
terra-cotta near the entrance. Thus, 
the rough sketch of a goat signified a 
milkman's establishment or dairy; two 
slaves canying an amphora slung on a 
pole, rery similar to the old English 
sign of the two jolly brewers with a 
tun of ale, meant a wine-shop. The 
same thing is also denoted more poet- 
ically by the picture of Bacchus press- 
ing a cluster of grapes. Another sign 
of a wine-ehop was a bush; hence the 
old Latin proverb^ ^ Vino vendihUi mu- 
penta kedera nan optM etf," which has 
passed into all the languages of Europe, 
and in English has taken the conciBer 
fonui ''Good wine needs no bush." 
This simple sign came down through 
the Middle Ages, was adopted by the 
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taveniB of France, is ftequentlj alluded 
to by the English poets, and was seen 
on nearly all public-houses as late as 
the reign of James L; and the traveler 
who now visits Birmingham, in En- 
gland, may stop at the Ivy Bush or the 
Ivy Green, whichever of the two inns 
he may prefer. In many of our West- 
em frontier States, also, a grocery where 
liquors are sold often hangs out a green 
bough or a wisp of hay until such time 
as the more elaborate decoration of a 
painted board can be procured. We 
find at Pompeii, likewise, a tavern with 
the sign of an elephant enveloped by 
a large serpent or dragon. Between 
these animals a deadly animosity was 
supposed to exist; and Pliny and other 
ancient naturalists have described their 
battles. The fight, it seems, always 
ended in the death of both ; the dragon 
coiling about and strangling the ele- 
phant, and the elephant crushing the 
dragon in his fall. There is no doubt 
that the whimsical and unmeaning sign 
of the elephant and fish in Newcastle 
is a relic and corruption of the old 
Roman sign of the elephant and the 
dragon; just as the absurd combination 
of the elephant and friar seen in Bristol 
originated in the representation of an 
elephant accompanied by a man in. 
oriental costume, — the long flowing 
garb being easily mistaken for the gown 
of a friar. Beneath the sign jubt re- 
ferred to at Pompeii is an inscription 
informing the public that Sittius has 
renovated the elephant, and that the 
house contains a dining-room, three 
beds, and other conveniences (tncLi' 
nium eum tribua lecHs et eommodis). 
In the same street is another inn (eau- 
pond) with chequers painted on the 
door-posts, and two serpents depicted 
on the wall for the purpose of render- 
ing the place sacred against the com- 
mission of any nuisance. Above the 
serpents are inscribed these words, in 
large white letters: '' OHosis locut hU 
non attf dUeede maratar" (this is no 


place for idlers ; loafers, depart) a rather 
strange and peremptory injunction to 
be written in front of a common tav- 
ern, where loafers are usually supposed 
to be privileged characters. This sign 
of the chequers was also a favorite one 
with English publicans. Of Chaucer's 
Pilgrims it is said, in the '< Canterbury 
Tales": 

*'Th«7 took their in and lontt them at myd- 

morowe I trowe, 
Atto ehekff of th« Hop* tlwt niAiijr ft man do«h 

kaowe." 

This inn at Canterbury still exists, and 
stands near the cathedral. There are 
several such taverns at Pompeii. The 
little Hotel Hercules, at the corner of 
the Fuller's street, is decorated with 
loaenge-shaped chequers, red, white, 
and yellow. Originally inn-keepers 
were also money-changers — a union of 
pursuits still quite common in the sea- 
port towns of Southern Europe. The 
table on which the money was counted 
out was divided into squares or cheq- 
uers for the coins of different values ; 
hence the term exchequer. The me- 
chanical trades, also, at Pompeii had 
each its peculiar sign. A bakery was 
denoted by the terra-cotta figure of 
a mule turning a mill for grinding 
com; a school for the training of 
gladiators situated at the west end 
of the Forum was represented by two 
swordsmen fighting, while the master 
stands by holding a laurel crown for 
the victor. Horace, in one of his Sat- 
ires, alludes to such a sign, and tells 
how he admired the position of the 
men painted in red or in black,, as if 
they were fighting in earnest, striking 
and avoiding each other's weapons a8> 
if they were actually in motion. Cicero 
also refers, in his work ^ De Oratore," 
to ''the cock painted on the sign-board 
of Marius, the Cimberian distorted with 
projecting tongue and hanging cheeks ;" 
and Pliny relates how a German legate, 
when asked how he liked the sign of an 
old shepherd with a staff which was on 
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the Forum, replied that he would not 
take Buch a man as a gift, even if he 
were real and alive. In Hercalaneam 
the verj graceful figure of a Cupid fly- 
ing through the air with two ladj'e 
shoes, one in his hand and the other 
resting on his head, marked the shop 
of a sentimental shoemaker. A boy 
mounted on another boy's back and 
receiving a good birching indicated the 
abode of an unsentimental school- 
master, who evidently indorsed the old 
maxim (better honored, we think, in 
the breach than in the observance) that 
to spare the rod is to spoil the child. 
To those of our readers who are yet 
sufficiently juvenile to be within possi- 
ble peril of similar experiences, it may 
afford some consolation thus to learn 
that this process of "hoisting" (as the 
English call it) is of a very high an- 
tiquity, and that the Roman youth 
more than twenty centuries ago shared 
its benefits and suffered its inconven- 
iences. A serpent with a pine-apple 
in its month was the sign of an apoth- 
ecary*s shop, inasmuch as that reptile 
was sacred to .^culapius. Two estab- 
lishments of this kind have been un- 
earthed at Pompeii. They contained 
pills, drugs, and a great variety of sedi- 
ments in curiously-shaped phials, and 
among them a two-gallon vase nearly 
full of a reddish liquid balsam ; also a 
bronze box, with partitions, and a 
drawer containing a spatula and a tab- 
let of porphyry, nsed for preparing 
salves. 

And speaking of an apothecary sug- 
gests, by a very natural association of 
ideas, an undertaker, whose establish- 
ment is distinguished by a picture of 
several persons engaged in washing 
and perfuming a corpse. The Romans, 
like the Greeks, attached great impor- 
tance to the rites of burial; for they 
believed that if the body remained un- 
sepulchred the soul would be doomed to 
wander a hundred years along the 
winding shores of the gloomy river 


Styx before gaining admission into 
^ades. The dead were either burned 
or buried, according to their own de- 
sires, or as best suited the taste of their 
family and friends. Infants, however, 
were never burned; nor were persons 
who had been killed by lightning, since 
common flames would have been re- 
garded as a contamination to bodies 
which had already been touched by 
celestial fire. The influence of Chris- 
tianity, afler it had become a power in 
the Roman Empire, gradually abolished 
the custom of ii^cremation, and made in- 
terment the universal practice. When 
a Roman lay at the point of death, his 
nearest relative present hung over him 
for the purpose of inhaling his last 
breath, with which the anima or vital 
principle was supposed to take its 
flight Hence the expression which 
we still use when we speak of receiving 
a person's last breath, although with us 
the phrase has lost its original and lit- 
eral signification. The same kinsman 
then closed the eyes of the deceased, 
after which the body was washed and 
anointed by professional undertakers 
(as depicted on the Pompeiian sign 
already alluded to), wrapped in white 
linen and placed on a bier decked with 
leaves and flowers; a small coin was 
also put under his tongue, wherewith 
to pay the grim ferryman of the Styx. 
Thus dressed, and turned with his feet 
toward the door to typify his departure, 
and surrounded with smoking incense 
and lighted candles, he lay in state 
sometimes for seven days, being pre- 
served by powerful unguents. He was 
then borne to the place of burning 
(called restrinwk), preceded by musi- 
cians and mourning women hired to 
lament and panegyrize him. They 
wailed and tore their hair, and often 
grew very noisy in their counterfeit of 
grier. Then followed, in strange con- 
trast to this pageantry of woe, a com- 
pany of buffoons and comic actors, one 
of whom, known as the chief mime 
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(oTchiwiinwui), personated the deceased 
in voice and gestures. Then came, im- 
mediately in advance of the corpse, 
people in waxen masks, who repre- 
sented the long line of his ancestors. 
Behind the bier was a procession of 
his heirs and kinsmen ; also the slaves 
whom he had emancipated by his will, 
and who wore white woolen caps as a 
sign that they were freemen. This is 
the origin of the liberty-cap. Some- 
times the procession stopped at the 
Forumi where a ealogy was delivered. 
On arriving at the reafrinum the body 
was placed on the pyre, which was often 
of great size and magnificently adorned. 
The same kinsman who had closed the 
eyes of the departed now opened them 
again, and, standing with averted face, 
applied a torch to the funeral pile. As 
it burned, various articles were cast into 
the flames — aromatic oils and gums, 
costly garments, and even live animals. 
Frequently, too, gladiatorial combats 
took place in honor of the occasion. 
After the pile was consumed, the glow- 
ing ashes and bones of the deceased 
were quenched with wine and perfbmed 
oils, and gathered into an urn and de- 
posited in the tomb. It is from this 
usage that our own cemeteries have 
derived one of their most common and 
yet most beautiful ornaments, namely, 
a simple urn surmounting a shafl. It 
is also a remarkable example of the 
persistency of forms of speech, that we 
still talk of man's remains as his ashes, 
although the general custom of re- 
ducing them to ashes ceased more than 
fourteen centuries ago. The ceremony 
being thus finished, a priest dipped a 
branch of olive or laurel in pure water 
and sprinkled the multitude, who went 
away, saying as they departed, vaU 
(farewell), each person repeating this 
word three times. Banquets, too, formed 
a part not only of funeral rites but also 
of the ceremonies attending the anni- 
versaries of a person's decease ; for it 
was the custom of the ancients to 


celebrate not so much the birthday 
as the death-day of a friend. The 
latter day was called dies natalUf as 
well as the former. And there is a 
deep spiritual meaning in this usage. 
It signifies that dying is in fact being 
bom into a higher and freer life. A 
people who could regard death as a 
nativity must have had, in spite of 
gross superstition on the one hand and 
grosser materialism on the other, a 
strong and abiding conviction of the 
personal, progressive, and eternal ex- 
istence of the human soul. In ancient 
times, as well as during the Middle 
Ages, artificers were accustomed to 
have sculptured on their tombs the 
same symbols of their occupations 
which adorned their shops during life. 
Thus, in the catacombs, the tomb of 
Diogenes the grave-digger is indicated 
by a pickaxe and a lamp; that of a 
carpenter, by a saw and a chisel ; that 
of a physician, by a cupping-glass; 
that of a surveyor, by a measuring-rule; 
and others by appropriate implements. 
Mediaeval inns were wont to adopt 
various devices by which to attract dif- 
ferent classes of wayfarers, such as the 
cross for the Christian, the crescent for 
the Mohammedan, the sun or the moon 
for the Pagan, etc. Seieeral centuries 
ago, when taverns were less frequent 
than they are at the present time, the 
houses of the nobility, during the tem- 
porary absence of the family, were 
used as hostelries for wayfarers, each 
house being known by the coat of arms 
that always hung in front of it. Thus, 
the lion gules or azure of heraldry be- 
came in common parlance the Red or 
Blue Lion, and in this vernacular form 
the term was used by inn-keepers to 
denote that here could be found 

" Oood •BtortainiBttiit ftir all that paiwi, 
HonM, mum, men, MkL ^"^ ** 


To such base uses were many of the 
noblest escutcheons finally reduced. 
The Three Pelicans which adorn a pub- 
lic house in the town of Lewes were 
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borrowed from the arms of Felham, and 
another inn, called "The Cats/' took 
its sign from the " two leopards argent, 
spotted sable," which constitute a por- 
tion of the arms of the Dorset family ; 
in like manner the Bear and Bagged 
Staff belongs to a branch of the War- 
wick Family. 

Some of the incongruities of sign- 
boards are very whimsical. Such com- 
binations as the Frying-pan and Drum, 
the Razor and Hen, the Leg and Seven 
Stars, the Whale and Grow, the Hog in 
Armour, the Dog and Gridiron, the 
Lamb and Dolphin, the Three Nuns 
and a Hare, would puzzle any one who 
should try to explain them by what is 
called association of ideas. No doubt 
this union of heterogeneous objects was 
frequently the caprice of whimsical 
shop-keepers, who aimed at the most 
glaring absurdities for the purpose of 
attracting attention. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it arose from the fact that a young 
tradesman, at his first setting up in 
business, added to his father's sign that 
of the master whose apprentice he had 
been, just as a husband adds his wife's 
coat of arms to his own. But in very 
many cases these odd combinations re- 
sulted from a corruption of foreign 
words, or a faulty pronunciation of fa- 
miliar terms. Thus, the Shovel and 
Boot was originally the Shovel and 
Boat, a very common and suggestive 
sign in places where grain is carried by 
canal boats ; the Axe and Bottle is evi- 
dently a corruption of the Battle-axe ; 
the Bull and Mouth is the popular ren- 
dering of the Boulogne Mouth, (i. e. 
the mouth of Boulogne harbor); the 
Pig and Carrot, at Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, sprung by phonetic decay 
from the Pique and Carreau, a sign 
which in other towns of England de- 
generated by a similar process of de- 
composition into the Pig and Checkers; 
George Canning was metamorphoied 
into the George and Cannon by a gen- 
eration of ale-house tipplexs who knew 


nothing of the once popular premier. 
A still greater and more absurd incon- 
gruity is observable in the inscriptions 
in doggerel verse with which the Dntch 
used to announce their wares. Thus, a 
tool-grinder brings himself before the 
religious public under the patronage of 
some biblical personage, as follows: 

" JMob WM DftTid'i nephttw, but not hii brofhcr- 
in-law. 
H#re Are gronnd all lortt of barber*! tooU, alio 
knives tar llshwiTei and tmtchen." 

A dentist, with a more accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but an 
equally incongruous application of 
them, says: 

** Mooei wai flehed out of the nnhes; 
Indeon and grlnden are drawn here." 

A baker of Amsterdam also put Moses 

on his sign, with this inscription : 

'* Moees wai fbnnd in the water; 
Whoerer porchaaee toead here ehall have yeeat 

Beddei a loaf at Xaeter {BauuMrood) and a 
■pioe-oake at Ohiiitniai." 

Scarcely more appropriate was the 
following distich, which a Dutch wood- 
merchant put upon his sign : 

** The wood la ent In order to be bnmed, 
Therelbre la it in Abraham'e eac ri itoe.* 

As regards the artistic excellence of 
their sign-boards, as well as the delicate 
wit displayed on them, the French un- 
questionably surpass all other nations. 
A writer who made the tour of France 
nearly half a century ago, alludes to the 
extravagance of Parisian shop-keepers 
in respect to their signs, which often 
exhibited figures as large as life and 
painted in fine style ; the subjects were 
taken from sacred and secular history, 
the drama, the opera, etc. Some of 
them were of a satirical or humorous 
character ; as, for example, the panning 
sign of an eating-house, representing an 
ox dressed up with bonnet, lace veil, 
shawl, and other female paraphernalia, 
signifying BcBuf d-la^mode. Especially 
attractive were the fmit and flower 
ineces and the pictures of still-life 
which adorned the doors of fruit and 
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flower-dealers, wine-merchantSi batchers, 
and sellers of poultrj.and game. The 
Bceuf d'la-mode was once a very com- 
mon sign for taverns and restaurants, 
and a cheap boarding-honae in Brussels 
attempted to anglicize it for the benefit 
of EInglish tourists, as follows: 
** The Boftrd Houm of fh« iMbloiMbltt BetC" 

Many of the London signs were also 
fine works of art "The SpecUtor" 
(No. 744) speaks of " a verj splendid 
sign of Queen Elizabeth," in Ludgate 
street, which "looked rather like a cap- 
ital picture in a gallerj than a sign in a 
street." A beautiful sign of Shakes- 
peare, which hung in Little Russell 
street, Drury Lane, cost more than two 
thousand dollars. 

The best artists frequently turned 
their hands to this lucrative employ- 
ment, among them Hogarth, whose 
famous Man loaded with Mischief may 
be seen still in an ale-house at 414 Ox- 
ford street, London. Richard Wilson, 
of the Royal Academy, George Mor- 
land, David Cox, the elder Grome, Mil- 
lais. Herring, Harlow, and Sir Charles 
Ross, are all known to have painted 
signs. Ibbetson also painted one for 
a village ale-house near Ambleside. It 
represented two faces, the one thin and 
pale, the other round and rubicund, and 
underneath the following rhymes : 

** TImni Mortal niMi that Ut*!! by bread, 
What Buule tbj fbe« to look to rod? 
Thou tllly ibp, that look'tt to palo^ 
TIf rod with Tommj Bnrketf ■ alo." 


The great masters of former centuries 
condescended to sign-painting. The 
museum at Basle, in Switzerland, 
contains two pictures which Holbem 
painted, when only fourteen years old, 
for a village schoolmaster's- sign ; Cor- 
reggio painted for a sign-board the mule 
and muleteer now in the Sutherland 
collection ; the fine stone bass-relief of 
the Chaste Susannah, which used to be 
in the Rue aux Fdves, Paris, was the 
work of the Huguenot Jean Gk>ujon, 
the same sculptor who made the Carya- 
tides in the Louvre, and was shot while 
engaged in this work on the morning of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew ; Wat- 
teau made a sign for a milliner on the 
Pont Ndtre Dame ; the sign of the 
White Horse in the vicinity of Paris is 
declared to be the production of Gu6ri- 
cault, and the celebrated battle-painter, 
Horace Yemet, is said to have left sev- 
eral monuments of his genius in the 
same humble branch of art ; and if we 
are to believe tradition, the Toung Bull 
of Paul Potter, now the choicest gem 
in the gallery of the Hague, was 
painted originally fbr a butcher's sign- 
board. 

These examples suffice to show that 
the History of Sign-boards is not unin- 
teresting nor uninstructive, even firom 
an artistic point of view. In a second 
article we shall consider the subject in 
its other numerous phases, historical, 
satirical| social, religious, and oomic 
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Book-Makiko. — ''A big book is a 
big evil'* — a Greek proverb more than 
two thousand years old. If the an- 
cients, in the days of manuscripts 
transcribed on parchments, were justi- 
fied in uttering this execration, how 
much more appropriately can we mod- 
erns indorse it, in these days of the 
telegraph and printing-press. 

Book-makers should bear in mind that . 

" Life k thort, and ttme if erer on the wing." 

Readers at this day can not afford to 
occupy themselves with mere common- 
place details which have happened to an 
indiyidual, and which might have hap- 
pened to every ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred individuals under like cir- 
cumstances. We commend to authors 
the excellent advice of Sydney Smith: 
''There is an event recorded in the 
Bible which men who write books 
should keep constantly in their remem- 
brance. It is there set forth that, many 
centuries ago, the earth was covered 
with a great flood, by which the whole 
of the human race, with the excep- 
tion of one family, were destroyed. It 
appears also that from thence a great 
alteration was made in the longevity of 
mankind, who, from a range of seven 
or eight hundred years which they en- 
joyed before the flood, were confined to 
the period of seventy or eighty years. 
This epoch in the history of man gave 
birth to the two-fold division of the 
ante-diluvian and post-diluvian style of 
writing, the latter of which naturally 
contracted itself into those inferior lim- 
its which were better accommodated to 
the abridged duration of human life 
and literary labor. Now, to forget this 
event — to write without the fear of the 


Deluge before his eyes, and to handle 
a subject as if mankind could lounge 
over a pamphlet for ten years, as before 
their submersion — is to be gnilty of the 
most grievous error into which a writer 
can possibly &11. The author should 
call in the aid of some brilliant pencil, 
and cause the distressing scenes of the 
Deluge to be portrayed in the most 
lively colors for his use. He should 
gaze at Noah, and be brief. The ark 
should constantly remind him of the 
little time there is left for reading ; and 
he should learn, as they did in the ark, 
to crowd a great deal of matter into a 
very little compaesJ^ 

Applying these remarks to our own 
country, it may be said that the discov- 
ery of America was a great event; its 
colonization was a great event; and 
the American Revolution was a great 
event, which was perhaps precipitated, 
or which might have been deferred; 
but still, in the progress of the world^s 
a£fairs, it was sure to happen. The 
subsequent development of the United 
States in wealth and population was a 
prodigious event And yet historians 
who treat of these things ought to do so 
within reasonable limits. They ought 
to bear in mind that their readers are 
not endowed with Methuselahian lon- 
gevity. Our lease of life terminates 
after the lapse of sixty or seventy years, 
and, unlike most leases, it is not renew- 
able. And yet most of our authors 
ignore this solemn fact. Bancroft de- 
votes seven octavo volumes to our ante- 
Revolutionary history. Sparks records 
the deeds of Washington, the central 
figure in the group of Revolutionary 
characters, in twelve equally ponder 
ous volumes; and of the subordinate 
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heroes, John Adams occupies ten toI* 
nmeSy to say nothing of Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison, Otis, Jay, etc. 
In fact, almost eyerj man who shoul- 
dered a musket in that contest, or 
who presided at a town-meeting, is 
deemed worthy of a separate biogra- 
phy. Each descendant of a Revolu- 
tionary hero feels particularly called 
upon to vindicate the memory of his 
ancestor touching charges which, but 
for their revival in this form, would 
have slept a sleep which knows no 
waking. Now, when we are ready to 
admit, with an unquestioning faith, that 
their ancestors were the wisest, the 
most virtuous, and most patriotic of 
mankind,— surpassing Cato, Horatius, 
Scipio, and all other names in Roman 
history, — ^why ding-dong the proof into 
our ears upon an admitted proposition 7 
Letters relating to the most trivial 
events are reproduced with verbatim 
accuracy, written by men who had no 
great range of ' information, and who 
failed to comprehend any great politi- 
cal principle. How do all these things 
pale in the light of modem events which 
it has been vouchsafed to this genera- 
tion to witness ? The casualties at the 
single battle of Gettysburg exceeded 
those of the whole Revolutionary War, 
and those of the Wilderness campaign 
exceeded them ten-fold ! 

We are sometimes inclined to think 
that the virtues of our Revolutionary 
heroes have been unduly extolled ; — that 
they were, after all, men of like passions 
and frailties with ourselves. But then it 
seems to be necessary that every nation 
should have its demi-gods; and as 
this material is abundant, we might 
as well employ it for that purpose. 
Even Olympian Jove, according to the 
Cretans, was earth-born, and ruled over 
them before his Apotheosis. 

Then, too, we have our State histori- 
cal societies, whose members think that 
they are performing a pious work when 
they gather up every memorial relating 


to the first settlement of the several 
States. John Mclntyre and Noah Zane 
cut out a bridle-path from Wheeling to 
Chillicothe, for which services they re- 
ceived a grant of three sections of land. 
Thus a route for emigration was opened 
through the great Ohio forest; — but 
what care we about the lives and pedi- 
grees of these hardy frontiersmen? 
Daniel Boone, a hunter, residing on the 
banks of the Yadkin, North Carolina, 
in company with other hunters, pene- 
trated to Kentucky, where the abund- 
ance of game and the generous soil 
so fascinated him that he resolved to 
make this' region his future abode. 
Boone was rough and hardy, and 
skilled in all wood-craft; but is not 
Bancroft's rhetoric misplaced when he 
says: 

** He b«ld nneoiiMloQi intoroonne 
Wlfh beraty old m creatlfln. 

* * For him the rocks and the 
fountains, the leaf and the blade of 
grass, had life; the cooling air, laden 
with wild perfume, came to him as a 
friend ; the dewy morning wrapped him 
in its embrace ; the trees stood up glo- 
riously round about him, as so many 
myriads of companions.'' 

Now, we don't believe that the sturdy 
old hunter had any such ideas. To him 
the hight of earthly felicity was to stoop 
down and apply his lips, when thirsty, 
to a bubbling spring; and to feast, 
when hungry, on the haunch of a good 
fat buck; and a soft bearskin inter- 
posed between him and the damp 
ground, we are inclined to think, he pre- 
ferred to the embrace of '^ dewy morn- 
ing." This communing with nature is 
the result of culture. Such men as 
Bryant and Wordsworth indulge in it, 
not the hardy trapper and hunter. 

It is well that archives be established 
to which the historian can resort to ex- 
tract the spirit of history; but we be- 
seech him not to adopt the Hahnemann 
principle of infinitesimal dilution. Give 
it to us strong and concentrated, as the 
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Kentacky gentleman takes his whisky 
— without water. 

Do onr authors realize what a fund 
of materials they are accumulating in 
this generation to be consumed by the 
trunk-makers in the next. Let them 
reflect that we belong to the post- 
diluTian age. EyentSy with a steady 
tramp, and like John Brown's soul, ''are 
marching on/' There is a law of pro* 
gross. "A point which yesterday was 
invisible, is its goal to-day, and will be 
its starting-post to-morrow." Bear in 
mind the fate of Carl Bitter, an emi- 
nent German physicist. In early life 
he commenced to describe the physical 
geography of the various countries of 
the world alphabetically. Death over^ 
took him, a septuagenarian, ere he had 
reached the middle of the alphabet; and 
meanwhile the articles under the head of 
Alpha and Beta had become obsolete. 
His lot, as well as that of his readers, 
ought to have been cast in the antedilu- 
vian age. 

And now, book-makers! as our 
parting advice, we recapitulate in brief 
what we have set forth above in detail. 
Bear in mind the brevity of human life. 
The days of Methuselah have gone by, 
never to return. In the great march of 
events which is ever sweeping on, a 
single life is nothing. The fortunes of 
a single individual can but for a moment 
arrest public attention. Call to mind 
the Deluge; remember Noah; and in 
your writings adopt his plan in freight- 
ing the ark — muitum in parvo — many 
things in a brief space. 

A LiTEBABT Outlook. — It is not 
the fashion in Chicago to admit that 
Chicago is inferior to any other city on 
the globe, in any mentionable particular. 
At the risk, however, of being extremely 
odd, it may be as well to admit that, as 
a literary center, Chicago has not hith- 
erto enjoyed so high a rank as has been 
universally conceded to her in respect 
to general commerce. We put this ad- 


mission on record while it is yet true, for 
if indications are of any value, the same 
can not be said a twelvemonth henoe« 
The truth is, Chicago is striding forward 
with strong and rapid tread toward her 
proper rank as a literary metropolis. 

We judge of a man's future achieve- 
ments, not by what he says he can do, 
but by what he has done, and by the 
elements of doing which he evidently 
has within him. So let Chicago be 
judged. What has she accomplished 
in a literary way? What elements has 
she which promise well for the future? 

It would be impossible, in the brief 
space left us, to catalogue the books— 
and good books— which Chicago has 
published and found remunerative during 
the past year. Among the most im- 
portant which recur to mind at this 
instant, and which have obtained a na- 
tional reputation and sale, are Colonel 
Foster's " Mississippi Valley," published 
by S. C. Griggs and Co., — a scientific 
work which has commanded the eulo- 
gies of the reviewers in America and 
Europe, and been accepted by the sa- 
vants as an authority and a text-book; 
the valuable History of the Northwe8^ 
em Branch of the Sanitary Commission, 
by Mrs. Henshaw, published by A. L. 
Sewell and Co., — a fine specimen of the 
book-making art, and a work which was 
eagerly bought throughout the country, 
no more nor less readily because it came 
from Chicago instead of an ancient sea- 
board city; and more recently the vol- 
umes of newspaper essays by Messrs. 
Upton and Wilkie, two of our gifted 
journalists, and the translation of Bas- 
tiat's ''Sophisms," published by The 
Western News Company, and destined 
to be bought and read the country 
over. To these individual instances 
are to be added the fine series of juve- 
nile books published by Clark and Co. 
and A. L. Sewell and Co., comparing 
favorably in every respect with the neat- 
est juveniles of Boston; the musical 
publications of Boot and Cady, the mere 
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catalogue of which, condensed to the 
utmost, fills a book of five hundred 
pages, — one work, the '' Triumph,*'' a 
book of church music, having reached 
an edition of one hundred aud twenty- 
five thousand copies within a jear; the 
school-books published by several of our 
dealers in that staple line; and the 
scores of volumes and hundreds of pam- 
phlets which have found their way 
through our book mills hrfort Chicago 
had seareefy begun to dream that she 
v>(u a literary city I It is the produc- 
tion of so much and so creditable litera- 
ture, while yet the cry was ringing in 
our ears, " The West may produce grain 
and cattle — not books; Chicago is a 
commercial, not a literary, capital;" — 
it was the achievement of so much, 
while even many of our booksellers 
themselves were droning this song, that 
set thinking men to inquiring, ''If Chi- 
cago does these things in spite of her- 
self, what might she not do if she once 
tried?" And they asked themselves, 
''Is this success in book-making the 
result of accidental, temporary causes, 
or of facts inherent in our situation and 
permanent in their character?" — And 
this brings us to the second of the two 
inquiries with which we set out 

What has Chicago to make her a lit- 
erary center? First, a field broader 
and richer than that of any other city 
in the world. The country between us 
and the Pacific is peopled by communi- 
ties as intelligent and learning-loving 
as those of New England, with greater 
means to gratify their desire for books. 
Whither shall they go fi>r them? Whither 
more naturally than to their commercial 
metropolis? The richness and vastness 
of the field has brought hither or devel- 
oped among us enterprising and wealthy 
book-firms, several of which stand in 
the very first class, and some of which 
receive in a single invoice more books 
than some of your old and highly- 
respectable Eastern publishing houses 
sell in a whole year. Go to Booksellers* 


Row, on State street,— the finest row of 
stores devoted to the book trade to be 
found in the world, — if you think Chicago 
is green in the book trade ! There is no 
gainsaying the fact that Chicago selU 
books; nor ^he other fact that the best 
place to make books, provided the raw 
material is to be had, is where the book 
market is. Who make books and mag- 
azines? Literary men. More specific- 
ally, scholars and journalists. See how 
these classes have gathered and are 
gathering in Chicago. As to scholars, 
we are founding institutions of learning 
here every day. Here are our Univer- 
sities of Chicago and Evanston (and 
Ann Arbor and Beloit are just as much 
tributary as if they were within the city's 
corporate limits) ; our four theological 
seminaries; our four medical colleges, 
which have as many technical maga- 
zines successfully running already. 
Here, too, are daily journals, numerous 
and powerful, employing at least two 
writers to classic Boston's one; these 
are the trained men who are in sympa- 
thy with the popular heart, and know 
how to reach it in books. 

Here is, in short, every element of 
literary greatness, swelling and bursting 
into bloom. Our booksellers have at 
length fairly perceived the harvest that 
awaits them if they will but sharpen 
their sickles and reap. They have 
gathered a few sheaves, and the yield 
has been bountiful. To drop figures, 
which were not in the intent of this 
article, and resume facts, which were,— 
the literary ventures which have al- 
ready been put forth in Chicago have 
been, for the most part, signally suc- 
cessful, and have not generally owed 
their success to a spirit' of local pride, 
but to the logic of the facts which have 
been already cited. The books pro- 
duced in Chicago have been, for the 
most part, kindly received by the critics 
of the East, and still more so by the 
public of that section. The same may 
be said of this magazine, the first year 
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of whose existence, dosing with the 
present namber, will long be referred 
to u marking an epoch in the history 
of Western Uteratnre, but whose re- 
markably successfal career has not 
been dilated upon here for an obvioos 
reason. We caa, however, bnt point 
to it, along with the rest, as an exempli- 
fication of the yigoroas life that is in 
Western literature, and as an encour- 
agement to the literary purveyor of the 
future who shall offer to the Western 
public any wares up to a good standard, 
and stand by them through thick and 
thin as they stood by who watched The 
Western Monthly through its infant 
struggles for recognition. 

In Chicago, as in every city, particu- 
larly new ones, all phases of business 
seem to have their separate seasons of 
development. The greatest profits on 
real estate will be made in one decade, or 
a less term, and the greatest progress in 
building in another ; manufactures will 
be built up during one period, and rail- 
roads in another; and so the metrop- 
olis grows, developing function after 
function, part after part. Chicago 
gives unmistakable evidence of having 
reached and fairly entered upon the pe- 
riod of greatest activity in developing 
her literary character, which may be 
considered to be as sure of attaining 
greatness as that lots on Wabash avenue 
are worth more now than they were 
five years ago. Ten years ago the 
head of one of our largest book-selling 
and publishing houses was a private 
news company — a ''corporation sole" 
-~ office on the sidewalk; stock in 
trade, half a dozen morning papers. 
Ten years hence, with like progress, or 
with a progress proportional to that of 
the last year, what will not Chicago 
have attained in letters? New York 
and Boston are sending money and 
brains to Chicago, to embark in litera- 
ture. 

The outlook is most cheering. The 
WiSTEBN; with crew and vessel tried 


by service, has cut moorings and set 
sail for deeper waters and choicer 
cargoes. It takes the tide at its 
flood 1 

The Westebk Monthly and its Aims. 

"Th^ Wnmur Mobthlt do« not altog»th«r d» 
endlt to the Wwtorn taito, If ft ..doqnatoly rapro- 
Miiti its rappoMd ooBititiiaDcj. It if qriey, b«t 
•anrabttMitial; and oontiibotoi \mX\y nothiDs Im 
tho onrroot nnmbor to oar •took of kaowlodgo^ 
ozoopt it bo in ft short uHelo on *Tho yaohio m of 
Pompflii.' Bpiey, howoTor, it oortainly is, both ta 
aitiolo ond stoiy. 'Ontho ^t•g«UMlOff* gfTooos 
a glimpio in anoodotos, both now and old, boidnd 
thoeortain; and'PorBonalBocolloctionaofTback- 
orsy ' wlU bo woloomed Tory oordiallj bj tho wbmsj 
frionds of tho English hnmorist. Bnt whj should 
we havs a WuUm monthly? Tho onrront mm- 
bor adTis s ns that it is dovotod to tho intsrosts 
of tho Wait, that each nnmber will contain a Uo' 
graphical sketch of snno WuUm man, that it has 
for its oontribntors ' tho best writers and thinkecs 
of tho Wui,* and it inTites artloles only fkom 
Wedem ooDtribntors. Bnch a narrow-minded oiM>> 
tionalism is alike dishonoring to the periodical 
and to the great, liberal, broad heart of the people 
whom it misrepresents. Chicago should publish 
not a local and proTindal monthly, but a national 
magaiine. The days of narrow gangs in American 
Uteratnre are nnmbered." 

We have thus far in our course de- 
clined to refer to the numerous notices 
of commendation from the Press which 
have been bestowed on our enterprise^ 
but we extract the above adverse criti- 
cism from the New York "Independent,'' 
since it affords a fitting text to the dis- 
course which we now propose to indite. 

The WEBTBRir Mokthlt with this 
number closes the first year of its ex- 
istence. It has so far commended itself 
to the public that its future is secure 
beyond any contingency. It has an 
ample capital, furnished by men who 
are determined that here shall be main- 
tained a first-class magazine, in whose 
columns the sentiments of our people 
shall find full and firee expression, not 
only in literary matters, but upon the 
great questions of national policy— such 
as the abolition of the restrictions on 
trade, the equal distribution of the bank- 
ing capital, the removal of the seat of 
government to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, etc. 
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The necesBitj for such an organ is 
apparent. The East — ^we saj it more in 
sorrow than in anger — the East regards 
the West as the great consumer of her 
wares, mechanical and intellectual, while 
she declines eTerything looking to reci- 
procity ; and every attempt on our part 
to awaken our people to a sense of inde- 
pendence is met with flippant criticism, 
of which the above extract is a £air 
sample. Our efforts in science, litera- 
ture, and the practical arts, are ignored. 
While our principal towns each winter 
are visited by Eastern lecturers, what 
Western man is invited to occupy an 
Eastern platform? What Western citi- 
zen has ever sat as a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution ? When has a West- 
ern man been placed on a dcientific 
commission? What Western book has 
received a generous commendation from 
an Eastern magazine? We pick up a 
school-book — Hillard's Sixth Reader. 
Of the forty-six extracts from American 
authors, thirty-six are from New En- 
gland authors, seven from New York 
authors, two from Southern authors, and 
one from a Western author 1 Now, if it 
be said that the West has no men capa- 
ble of enlisting the attention of an East- 
ern audience; of sitting at the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
of discharging the duties of a scientific 
commission; of producing works that 
are worthy of criticism — we reply that 
these humiliating facts prove the over- 
whelming necessity of rousing our peo- 
ple from their intellectual torpor; of 
stimulating them to found institutions 
for the cultivation of the liberal arts; 
and of maintaining organs in which 
their views shall find appropriate ex- 
pression. Such a course the editor of 
the ** Independent" regards as "narrow- 
minded sectionalism." He probably 
regarded the establishment of ''The 
Advance" as the organ of a liberal and 
enlightened Christianity at the West, 
a "sectional" movement; for could not 
the '' Independent " supply the demand ? 

28 


But it is said that our title is provin- 
cial. Is not that of '^The Atlantic" 
and ''The Overland" liable to the same 
charge? In our modesty we did not 
wish to arrogate an all-comprehensive 
title like ''The Universe," "The Na- 
tion," or the "Journal of Civilization;" 
but in a quiet way to rally about us the 
literary and scientific men of the West, 
and offer them a medium of communi- 
cation with the world. While we have 
not solicited Eastern writers to con- 
tribute to our columns, for the reason 
that we firmly believed the time was 
coming when they would desire to hold 
intercourse with Western readers, and 
would therefore solicit us, we have not 
hesitated to give appreciative notices of 
Eastern men; and this very number of 
our magazine contains a kindly notice 
of the author of this flippant criticism. 
We are not disposed to continue a 
relation as humiliating as that which 
existed between the versatile Greek and 
the staid Roman, as described by Ju- 
venal, the former monopolizing all lit- 
erary and scientific positions, acting as 

(•Onunmatleaf, rhalor, geoB«tr«a, pictor, allptM, 
^ogur, teboBnobtttei, medicni 'magnns, omn<a 
fwcit," 

But enough of this. We have said 
elsewhere that the bulk of population 
is now established west of the Alle- 
ghanies; and under the next appor- 
tionment of representation the political 
power of the nation will be wielded for 
all time by the inhabitants of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. With this assumption 
of political power, we would at the 
same time proclaim an intellectual 
emancipation. We would here raise 
up a body of men who should be capa- 
ble of instructing not only the people of 
the West, but of the nation, on the 
platform, in the pulpit, and through the 
press. We would insist upon a Western 
representation on every scientific com- 
mission. We would engage in a gener- 
ous rivalry with the East in the cultiva- 
tion of those arts which dignify and 
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adorn life ; ahd we would make the in- 
tercourse between the two regions one 
of reciprocity, instead of assumption 
on the one part and of submission on 
the other, as at present constituted ; and 
by these means we would destroy the 
'* narrow guage in American literature." 
We rejoice at the progress whi^ has 
been made in the Sea-board States in 
all -the liberal arts and in educational 
institutions; but this does not imply 
that we must educate our young men at 
Cambridge or Yale, or that our people 
should read only such magazines as 
"Harper's" and "The Atlantic." Our 
religious faith will fructify, we trust, 
even if we fail to read **The Inde- 
pendent." Our derelopment in mate- 
rial wealth has been unprecedented, 
and we now appeal ta our people to 
establish among themselves those arts 
which appertain to a high ciyilization. 

Geobgb Sand. — "The greatest prose 
poet, not only of French but of Euro- 
pean literature, in my opinion, is George 
Sand, the anthor of Lelia," wrote Henri 
Heine, nearly thirty years ago. At that 
time the genius of G^oige Sand had re- 
Tealed itself only in a few magnificent 
outpourings of her heart, full of elo- 
quence, pathos, and passion, falling like 
thunderbolts on bewildered society, 
which instinctively recoiled before the 
terrible lamentations and raticinations 
of this inspired Pythoness. Admirii^ 
and wondering at every new work, at 
every new masterpiece, which followed 
in rapid succession, the eminent critics 
of all nations hailed her coming with 
■ an enthusiasm not free from stupor, 
and proclaimed her the master-mind of 
contemporary literatore.. Even the brill- 
iant star of Victor Hugo— who had but 
a short time before published his great 
novel, "Notre Dame de Paris," and had 
reached already the zenith of his fame — 
grew pale before the meteoric splendor 
which the dazzling genius of George 
J3and shed over the literary firmament 


of France. Bat this transcendent glory, 
this immense reputation of the author, 
was counterbalanced by the infuriated 
outcries against the woman. Society, 
which had been attacked and was pow- 
erless under the heavy blows of this 
athlete of mind ; society, whose rotten- 
ness had been laid open by the keen 
dissecting-knife of the great anatomist 
of the human heart; society, whose 
wrongs and crimes had been exposed 
in undying no^rels, which Europe de- 
voured; society, whose time-honored 
institutions had been shaken by the in- 
spired eloquence of the great novelist — 
society 4ook its revenge on the woman. 
Her life was scrutinized, her most pri- 
vate affiiirs were dragged before the 
public, her conduct was held up to 
public contempt, her character slan- 
dered, her morality more than ques- 
tioned, her innocent eccentricities con- 
verted into crimes. With such charges 
against her, her antagonists attempted 
to stifle her eloquent voice and to de- 
grade her in the eyes of the public 
which had learned to admire her. Bat 
all these efforts were futile and vain! 
Both in France and Germany a power- 
ful band of novelists, moralists, and 
philosophers, gathered under the ban- 
ner which George Sand triumphantly 
held high, and fought manfully the un- 
equal contest against the abuses and 
crimes of perverse society. 

Works of immortal merit, works 
equally distinguished by the power, 
originality, and inspiration, of thought 
and sentiment, and by the marvelous 
eloquence and classic beauty of lan- 
guage, characterize the first phase of 
George Sand's literary genius. 

But there came a day when her 
genius, exhausted by the powerful ef- 
forts of her imagination, felt the neces- 
sity to rest and gather new strength in 
meditative silence, interrupted by idyllic 
composition. It was during this period 
that George Sund wrote those village 
stories which are to this day the ' 
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brigbtest jewel in the diadem of pas- 
toral poetry, those '' Letters of a Trar- 
eler/* which were the fitting accompani- 
ment to Alfred de Musset's "Voices 
from the Brenta/' and that autohiogro- 
ph J which teaches as to love her whom 
we had but admired until then. All of 
these books were written in a matchless 
stjle, and with a true poetical inspira- 
tion. They mark the second epoch of 
George Sand's genius. The fiery must 
bad finished fermenting, antf a pure 
rich wine had taken its place. 

But like all minds of the highest 
order — like Mozart in music, like Ra- 
phael in painting — George Sand's 
genius had to pass through three 
phases before it could bestow its most 
precious gifts and its choicest fruits 
on mankind. Like a generous wine, 
which grows richer and more fiery 
with increasing age, the genius of 
George Sand had gathered new strength 
and fresh vigor in the years which she 
had devoted to meditative silence and 
idyllic composition. All of a sudden 
her genius, like a phoenix, arose from 
its own ashes, and in rapid succession 


produced a new series of im mortal 
works, in which the fiery pathos and 
the impassioned eloquence of her ear- 
lier works were happily blended with 
the reflective thoughtfulness which she 
had acquired during the second epoch 
of her literary life. "Le Marquis de 
Yillemer," ''Jean de la Roche,'' ''Mad- 
emoiselle Merquem," "Un Dernier 
Amour," and last, though not least, 
^* Pierre qui RouU;' {The Boiling 
Stone) — which hcts just appeared in 
France^ and a translation of which 
wiU he commenced in the January num- 
ber of The Western Monthly — are 
the imperishable monuments which dis- 
tinguish this third and greatest phase 
of George Sand's genius. 

Madame Sand is sixty-five years of 
age, and during her literary life of thir- 
ty-seven or thirty-eight years she has 
produced as many, or more, literary 
masterpieces. Together with her great 
literary twin-brother, Honor6 de Balzac, 
she will go down to remotest posterity ; — 
magnificent dioseurif great enough to 
shed luster on any age and literary re- 
nown on any nation. 
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The Discovert of th^ Great West. 
By Francis Parkman. Boston : Little, 
Brown A Go. Chicago: S.G. Griggs 
& Co., and The Western News Com- 
pany. 8vo. pp. 425. 

This is the last of a series of works 
by Mr. Parkman, comprehended under 
the title of '^ France and England in 
North America," the two preceding 
volumes being ''The Pioneers of France 
in the New World," and "The Jesuits 
in North America." 

We have read this work with much 
care, and we may add with unalloyed 


satisfaction. Mr. Parkman's previous 
researches had qualified him to enter 
upon this train of investigation with 
every prospect of success, and we cheer- 
fully award to him the credit of having 
brought forth a mass of facts which 
had not only escaped the notice of Ban- 
croft and other historians, but which 
throw light upon many obscure points 
in our early history. Mr. Parkman was 
so fortunate as to become possessed of 
many original French MSS., or copies 
thereof, and of maps and charts 
sketched by the original explorers or at 
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their dictation; and besideSi that he 
might identify the points designated, and 
judge of the accuracy of descriptions 
of natural scenery, he took the pains to 
pass over portions of the routes pursued 
by Marquette and La Salle. His work 
is not only a valuable contribution to 
the historical literature of our country, 
but it is the best account extant of the 
early discovery and colonization of the 
Great West. With a felicity of style 
rarely attained, and a graphic power of 
description by which scenes and inci- 
dents are brought vividly before the 
eye, the author has invested his narra- 
tive with all the interest of a novel— K)r 
we ought rather to say of a tragedy, for 
the life of La Salle is a tragedy. In 
him we find a man highly educated, and 
particularly excellent in the exact 
sciences; of good connections, among 
whom he might have lived a life of 
learned ease ; of restless energy, and a 
will that no misfortunes could break or 
divert from its purpose ; of lofty stature, 
and trained to great endurance; and 
with a mind capable of evolving vast 
schemes looking to the aggrandizement 
of his country rather than of self; 
leading a checkered life, — at one time 
at the court of Louis the Magnificent, 
and at another addressing the assem- 
bled chiefs in the Western wilds ; pur- 
suing his way in a canoe along the 
Great Lakes or the affluents by which 
they are fed; traversing trackless for- 
ests, and for years making use of the 
ground for his bed ; often subjected to 
the pains of cold and hunger; sur- 
rounded by secret or open foes ; twice 
poisoned; almost constantly amid 
scenes of peril which called for the 
exercise of sleepless vigilance, and yet 
never surprised and never thrown off 
his guard; repeatedly a witness of 
the destruction of his long-cherished 
hopes, at a time when he had a right 
to expect their fruition, and yet 
never yielding to despair; prosecu- 
ting a vast scheme which would have 


led to the conquest of a continent and 
a revolution in the trade of the world — 
he fell a victim to the assassin's bullet 
In many respects he was the grandest 
character that appears in our history. 
His life was the most varied, and had it 
been protracted to the usual span it 
would perhaps have been the most 
eventful. By the people of Illinois the 
memory of La Salle ought ever to be 
cherished, for he was the first to form a 
permanent settlement in the State. 
Nearly two hundred years ago, while 
the Puritans were clustering about 
Boston, La Salle was traversing our 
beautiful valley, mapping its principal 
features, establishing posts, and revolv- 
ing schemes for humanizing and Chris- 
tianizing the Indians. 

Another and an earlier historical char- 
acter figures in this work; a character 
less imposing, but perhaps quite as 
worthy of admiration, — that is Mar- 
quette. He was born in France, of 
high connections, and was educated by 
the Jesuits for the priesthood. He 
took the vows of the order, and dis- 
charged their obligation with an un- 
questioning faith. Frail in body and 
of a gentle nature, he was inspired 
with almost superhuman energy, and 
toil and privation in his Master's cause 
he esteemed as naught. He chose Can- 
ada as the field of his labors, and was 
early transferred to the remotest of the 
missionary outposts on Lake Superior. 
Here, in his intercourse with the Illinois, 
who resided thirty days' journey to the 
west, he learned of a great river which 
they were compelled to pass, flowing 
through grassy plains on which grazed 
countless herds of buffalo. Under the 
sanction of the Intendant of Canada, he 
was authorized to start on a voyage of 
discovery. Accompanied by Joliet and 
five voyageurs in two canoes, he skirted 
the lake (Michigan] from St. Ignace to 
Green Bay, ascended the Fox River, 
passed through Lake Winnebago, and 
threaded the sluggish and serpentine 
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stream beyond to the portage; then 
crossing the water-shed, the canoes 
were reembarked, and they floated down 
the Wisconsin to its month. The clear 
placid current of the Great River rolled 
before ^em, and we can well imagine 
the wonder and delight which this 
scene awakened. They again launch 
their canoes, and day after day and 
week after week float npon the mighty 
tide. They note the turbulent flood 
poured in by the Missourii and the dis- 
coloration of the water extending to 
the whole volume; and after several 
days' voyaging, they again note the 
clear water discharged by the Ohio. 
Finally they reached the month of the 
Arkansas,, when, learning that the In- 
dians were hostile and were armed with 
guns procured from the Spaniards — 
for Spain was then at war with France 
— they resolved to retrace their course. 
Arrived on their return voyage at the 
mouth of the Illinois, they ascended 
that stream to the great Indian town 
near where Utica now stands, where 
they were hospitably received by the 
Indians, who guided them across the 
portage of the Des Plaines to the Chi- 
cago River. Thus, then, Marquette 
and his followers were the first white 
men to view the site on which the city 
of Chicago has been erected! This 
was in September, 1673. From this 
point they proceeded to Green Bay, 
having, in the course of four months, 
paddled their canoes more than two 
thousand five hundred miles. 

Marquette had a longing desire to 
plant the standard of the Cross among 
the Indians of the Illinois Valley. 
Accordingly, the next year, late in 
October, with two voyageurs, he left 
Green Bay for Chicago. Arrived 
there he ascended the river for about 
two leagues and built a hut in which 
to pass the winter. Game was abun- 
dant — buffalo, deer, and turkeys, were 
shot in sight of their habitation. 
Marquette was aware that the seal 


of death was upon him, and so ex- 
pressed himself to his voyageurs ; and 
the exposures incident to his voyage so 
late in the season had aggravated his 
disease. His hemorrhage returned, but 
with the return of spring the disease 
relented. He then proceeded to the 
Indian town, where he gathered about 
him the chiefs and their followers and 
proclaimed the mysteries of the faith. 
Returning to Chicago, he embarked 
for Mackinac, circling the head of the 
lake, and then coasting along its eastern 
shore to where a small stream dis- 
charges itself into the great reservoir, 
south of the conspicuous promontory 
known as the '' Sleeping Bear." His 
disease had returned and he lay prostrate 
in the canoe. The warm breath of 
spring revived him not, and the burst- 
ing buds &iled to attract his dimmed eye. 
He was aware that his hour had come, 
and requested his voyageurs to land. 
Tenderly they bore him to the bank of 
the stream and built for his shelter a 
bark hut. Calmly he gave directions 
as to the mode of his burial, craved the 
forgiveness of his companions if in 
aught he had offended, administered to 
them the sacrament, and thanked God 
that it had been vouchsafed to him to 
'die in the wilderness. As the night 
stole on he insisted that they rest, say- 
ing that he would call them as- the final 
hour approached. Two hourtf after 
they heard his feeble cry, and as they 
reached his side they found him in the 
last agony. This was on the 18th of 
May, 1675. 

Upon the bank of the stream which 
bears his name they dug his grave 
and buried him as directed; but this 
was not destined to be his final resting- 
place. A party of Ottawas a year or 
two afterwards, being in the vicinity, 
opened the grave and placed the relics 
in a birchen box. They then conveyed 
them in a canoe, escorted by many 
others, to St. Ignace; and as the In- 
dians approached the shore, wailing 
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their rude funeral songs, priests, neo- 
phytesi and traders, all gathered to re« 
ceive the sacred trust, which was de- 
posited with solemn ceremonies beneath 
the floor of the chapel in which the 
good missionary had so oflen admin- 
istered the rites of his religion. 

Such is a brief abstract of the career 
of two remakable men, as recorded in 
the Toluipe under review. 

The Woman Who Dared. By Epes 
Sargent. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
Chicago: W. B. Keen & Cooke. 12mo. 
pp. 270. 

We might with great justice quote 
the language of a once famous reviewer, 
and say that this poem belongs to the 
class "which neither gods nor men are 
said to permit." While there are many 
passages which evince high art, we do 
not know when we have seen such a 
quantity of matter which is nothing but 
measured prose — and not always accu- 
rately measured at that. While it is 
pretty difficult to define what poetry 
really is, yet there is supposed to be 
required a certain elevation of thought, 
and a certain play of the &ncy irradi- 
ating the whole, as the sunlight at eve 
changes the murky vapors into hues of 
gold and crimson. We are at a loss to 
conceive how the most commonplace 
sentiments, such as we hear in the 
shops, on the farm, at the bench, and in 
the factory, arranged in metrical form, 
and without any marked recurring ca- 
dence, should be dignified with the 
name of poetry. We insert a few ex- 
tracts which, using a printer's phrase, 
we will "run on," and we think it will 
puzzle the reader to scan the lines and 
fix the capitals. 

We are of the opinion that the age of 
really great poets has passed away for- 
ever, — that science and the practical 
arts of life are fatal to the cultivation 
of the imagination ; and yet those who 
cultivate this faculty should ever bear 
in mind that their only hope of being re- 


membered by posterity, is to invest great 
thoughts in concise graphic phrases. 
They should not indulge in mere wordi- 
ness, but should give us the essence, 
aye, the quintessence of things. But to 
the extracts, taken almost at random: 

«* Well corner the * old man/ and bii bald b«d 
•han't aare him. By the way, if 700 want oMwey 
let me be your banker; Fm weU content to rtek a 
tbonaand d<41ars on the reenlt of my experiment.'* 

'*Now the dleooone slid off to women'e right*; 
fbr Lothian held a newspaper which told of acme 
conTcntlon, the report of which might ntae a 
amile. One of the lady apeakera, it aanma. would 
glre her aez the pririlege of taking the initiative 
in wooing, if ao diapoaed." 

This we regard as prose, and veiy 
bald prose at that. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we have a brilliant passage: 

** The ocean billowa melted into one, 
And that stretched lerel aa a marble floor. 
AH wlnda were bnabed, and only aonaefe tinta 
Vrom pniple dondleta, edged with ftery gold. 
And a bright crimaon fleece the ann had lefl^ 
Fell on the liquid plain ioeamadined. 
The Tery pnlae of ocean now waa mute; 
From the fiu>off prdbnnd, no throb, no awalll 
Motlonleaa on the ooaatwlae abipa, the aaOa 
Hnng limp and wliite, their Tery ahadowa whltCL 
The lightbonae wlndowa drank the kindling red. 
And flaahed and gleamed aa if tiie lampa were lit" 

The Polar World. By Dr. G. Hert- 
wig. Author of '' The Sea and its Liv- 
ing Wonders," ''The Harmonies of 
Nature," and "The Tropical World." 
With additional chapters and 163 
Illustrations. New lork: Harper 
& Brothers. Chicago: S. C. Grij^ 
& Co. Crown 8vo. pp. 486. 

This is a reprint of an English work, 
with many illustrations substituted 
which from time to time have appeared 
in " Harper's Magazine." It is not a 
work of original research, but a very well- 
executed compendium of the researches 
of others in the circumpolar regions. It 
is an encyclopedia of the existing knowl- 
edge, useful to those who would gain a 
general idea of the physical geography 
of those regions, but not specific enough 
to satisfy the student in any department 
of natural history. We have graphic 
descriptions of the Barren Grounds (mt 
Tundri ; of the quadrupeds and birds } 
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of ise-action as seen in tbe glacier, the 
bergy and the hammock ; of marine ani- 
mals like the whale^ grampus, walmS; 
seal, polar bear, etc; while, too, the 
inhabitants of the high latitudes are 
described. We have a succinct account 
of nearly all those navigators who at 
Tarious times have traversed those mys- 
terious seas. Dr. Hertwig has per- 
formed his task with great judgment, 
and the result is a book which ought to 
be in every popular library. 
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Theodore Parker was a man in 
whom were combined many command- 
ing as well as enviable traits. He had 
the heroism of a martyr, and woald 
have cheerfiilly gone to the stake to vin- 
dicate a principle. He had all the stem 
resolution of the Paritan, without his 
bigotry; all his self-sacrificing devo^ 
tion, without his fanaticism. 

While we do not sympathize with his 
religions views, yet we can not impugn 
the sincerity of his convictions, nor 
deny that his course was such as was 
necessary to vindicate religious free- 
dom. We believe that it was Jeffsrson 
who said that error is harmless where 
truth is left free to combat it Nothing 
is to be feared from full and free dis- 
cussion. 

The men who on each Lord's day 
filled Music Hall in Boston — ^the largest 
audience-room in the city — were not in- 
fidels, but earnest reformers connected 
with the great movements of the day. 
When Parker fell, the Music Hall or- 
ganization fell with it. The concession 
of a principle had destroyed its vitality. 

In those days we would occasionally 
drop in upon that assembly. In look- 
ing over the large crowd, there were 
not there the gay and frivolous, but the 
venerable and reflective ; and one could 
pick out very many who were eminent 
in the various walks of life. No 
preacher in America addressed a more 
intellectual congregation. 

The pulpit consisted simply of a 
table, on which were placed, even in 
midwinter, a bouquet of flowers. At 
the appointed hour would step forward 
a man not above the medium hight, 
spectacled, bald-headed, the apex of 
his head shining like an iceberg in the 


sun. After a brief prayer he would 
give out, perhaps, Longfellow's "Psalm 
of Life;" 

"Tell me not Id moamftil nvmben 
Iift> If but aa empty dream." 

Then would follow the sermon. There 
was nothing sensational; in fact there 
was a paucity of gesture and intona- 
tion on the part of the speaker. It 
was a purely intellectual feast that was 
presented to the guests. As he as- 
sailed some crying wrong or exposed 
some miserable sophism, a smile might 
be seen to spread over the counten- 
ances of the audience, and even reach 
an audible laugh. It was a smile of 
admiration — such a one as a medical 
student may be disposed to give when 
he sees a skillful anatomist perform a 
delicate operation, the patient stretched 
upon the dissecting-table before him ; 
the keen blade, the incision, laying 
bare the flesh and integuments, the ex- 
traction of the tumor, and the operator 
cool and indifferent to the writhings of 
the patient The Music Hall audiences 
enjoyed a satisfaction akin to this as 
Parker dissected the vices of modem 
society. If any one doubt his power 
as a moral anatomist, let him read his 
discourse on Daniel Webster. Never was 
there such a cutting-up and taking to 
pieces of the reputation of a great man. 
It was a most merciless excoriation. 
At that day the gravity and respecta- 
bility of Boston were enlisted, if not in 
upholding, at least in palliating, the 
enormity of slavery; and it required 
some audacious hand, in imitation of 
the Roundheads of old, to enter the 
temples and mutilate and overthrow 
the idols of popular worship. That 
office Parker performed. 
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There were many who would haye 
been glad, to use a somewhat, express- 
ive phrase, to '' squelch" him out. 
The orthodox church, and even that 
church from whose portals he had gone 
forth, frowned upon him. Beacon street 
recognized him not; the '^ eminent! j re- 
spectable" would have placed a ban 
upon him; and finally the power of 
the judiciary of the United States was 
invoked to suppress a pestilent agitator. 
A Curtis was on the bench — one of a 
race never remarkably notable for de- 
votion to popular rights — and Ben Hal-' 
lett, an unscrupulous servant of the 
slave-power, was district-attorney. We 
are not quite sure that we can recall 
all the attendant circumstances, and it 
would be a cheerless task to go back 
and hunt up musty documents to show 
what steps were taken by the dominant 
politicians, aided by the federal judi- 
ciary, to compel the people of Massa- 
chusetts "to conquer their prejudices." 
The Fugitive Slave law had been 
enacted, and its vigorous enforcement 
was demanded by the politicians of the 
South as a condition precedent to their 
remaining in the Union. An attempt 
to rescue Anthony Burns, a slave and a 
fugitive, had been made under the very 
shadow of the Boston court-house. 
Southern politicians heard the news 
with sneering indignation; northern 
politicians with undisguised dismay. 
In the very first attempt to enforce that 
nicely-adjusted scheme of despotism for 
which Clay had labored and Webster 
had sacrificed his manhood, and which 
was deemed essential to the perpetua^ 
tion of the Union, "the powers that 
be" had nearly met with a signal over- 
throw. A manacled slave, convicted of 
no crime other than a desire to assert 
his personal liberty, sent from Boston, 
the hot-bed of ismsj to the South — 
would be regarded as a most gratefiil 
propitiation, a sweet savor in the nos- 
trils of her politicians. 

In some way Theodore Parker became 


mixed up with the attempted rescue, 
and a jury, under the manipulations of 
Hallett, was found pliant enough to 
bring in an indictment against him for 
high treason I Think of this, pos- 
terity! in the light of subsequent 
events, when such arch-traitors as Jeff. 
Davis, Breckenridge, and Toombs, who 
involved the country in a war which 
cost millions of lives and billions of 
treasure, go "unwhipped of justice," 
while a comparatively quiet parson up 
in Massachusetts was indicted for the 
highest crime known to the law, in that 
he had aided and abetted in the escape 
of a fugitive slave I The indictment, 
we believe, fell through upon some 
mere technical defect. 

While these proceedings were pend- 
ing, one morning strolling through 
Boston Common in company with An- 
son Burlingame — who now occupies 
the most distinguished diplomatic posi- 
tion in the world, and who, as a Massa^ 
chusetts politician, was a most ardent 
anti-slavery man — ^we met Theodore Par- 
ker. Interchanging' the ordinary salu- 
tations, we deprecated not only the 
present annoyances to which he was 
subjected, but adverted to the really 
serious consequences which might 
ensue. 

" Give yourselves no uneasiness, gen- 
tlemen," responded Parker. " When this 
thing first flashed upon me I thought 
as you do. The idea of being forcibly 
torn away from my home, my books, 
my friends, my morning walks, and im- 
mured within the four walls of a dun- 
geon, was terrible ; but then I consoled 
myself with the thought that it was all 
for the best. In prison I shall have 
ample time for meditation. I can 
surround myself with books. I shall 
be excluded from the exterior world, 
and thus have time and opportunity to 
meditate my defense, which will consist 
of an octavo volume of about three hun- 
dred and seventy pages " 

We believe that among his collected 
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works is included his meditated de- 
fense, but whether it consists of the 
specified number of pages, in octavo 
form, we know not. 

Years have passed since these events. 
Times have changed, and we have also 
changed. We will not repeat the Latin 
quotation, tempora muianterf etc. So- 
ciety has been upheaved and a new 
order of things established. The South- 
em politicians— pajraphrasing a simile 
of Sydney Smith's — are now on the 
tread-mill, and the well-paid Union pol- 
iticians are riding in chariots, looking 
out of the windows, smiling compla- 
cently, and exhibiting faces which we do 
not remember to have recognized in 
those trying hours when we were com- 
pelled to trudge afoot. Anti-slavery is 
now a lucrative business, and it is won- 
derful at this day, in looking over the 
antecedents of our politicians, to see 
how faithful has been their record — as 
interpreted by themselves — for free- 
dom ! Not a living man of them that 
ever swerved one jot or iota from his 
course to conciliate the slave-power. 
Wonderful country I wonderful people! 
How can you fail to prosper under such 
leaders I— We took up our pen to indite 
,a paragraph; we close with a homily. 

In a cemetery near Florence, Italy, 
reposes all that is mortal of Theodore 
Parker. While thus his body lies 
moldering in a foreign grave, here his 
spirit, like that of John Brown, is 
still ''marching on;" and in the 
deeds he performed, and in the sayings 
to which he gave utterance, we may de- 
rive lessons for our own guidance and 
instruction. 

Speaking of Theodore Parker: He 
delivered a lecture before the Fraternity 
in Boston, on Washington, wherein he 
adverted to that trait in his character 
noted by his biographers, that he was 
never known to swear except on one oc- 
casion, and that was at Monmouth. The 
lecturer then detailed the circumstances 


attending that battle ; how Washington's 
well-devised plans were disconcerted by 
the conduct of Lee, who fell back before 
an inferior force without a struggle. 
Washington, who had been standing 
with his arm thrown over his horse's 
neck, when he saw the heads of the 
columns in full retreat, was thunder- 
struck, and learning that the move- 
ment was by Lee's orders he threw 
himself on his horse and spurred for- 
ward until he met that officer with the 
residue of the command in full retreat. 
Washington's aspect, according to La 
Fayette, was terrible, and then ^ were 
launched, according to well-authenti- 
cated traditions, upon the offending 
officer a series of tremendous oaths ; but 
most of Washington's biographers have 
toned down his expressions into Chester- 
fieldian platitudes. It was a great disap- 
pointment to Washington. The oppor- 
tunity had arrived, so long desired, of 
striking a most effective blow on the 
enemy ; but his plans were thwarted by 
the wrong-headedness of Lee. The 
lecturer after dwelling upon these cir- 
cumstances paused for a moment, and 
then resumed: ^^R U refreshingy m^ 
frimdSf in iheae degenerate timesj io 
find a proper oceaHon wJiereon taU 
swearing is justifiable," 

Theodorb Parkib believed in "raua- 
cular Christianity." His ''gran'ther" 
was one who not only fought but fell at 
Concord; and the musket used on that 
memorable occasion descended as an 
heir-loom to the grandson. This he be- 
queathed to the State of Massachusetts, 
with the proviso that it should occupy a 
conspicuous place in the Capitol; and 
the loiterer at this day, if he stray into 
the Senate Chamber, will see the iden- 
tical old "Queen's arm" which a 
country parson discharged against a 
British foe before Independence was 
declared. Precious old musket I When 
Massachusetts ceases to cherish this 
gift we shall believe in her degeneracy. 
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In the conduct of this magazine we 
have been compelled to reject very 
many articles of that commodity known 
as poetry, mannfactnred (for it has be- 
come machine work) by those who 
stand high in the world's estimation. 
Our course has been dictated, some- 
times by a lack of merit in the articles 
themselves, and sometimes from the 
nature of the sentiments inculcated. 
That the readers may appreciate the 
righteousness of our decisions, we sub- 
mit a few specimens of the articles re- 
jected. The first is by H-n-y W. L-^- 
f-U-w, entitled : 

A P8ALM or LI7B. 

WHAT VBI BAJmm SAD TO TSB APPUOAm WmOIlk 

ABiQUAn sBCuanus. 

Tell me not the note 70a hand me 
If to rank— crenM, a la crtmt. 
"Dlicoant F" Whew I It aoon woald ttraad me, 
For things art not what they seem. 

Ouh la realf credit eameet, 
In each aet where bosineM *% meant; 

What thoa borrowest, lee thoa retnrneal, 
With the added ten per cent. 

Not to suffer one to borrow 

On mere oredlt, is my way ; 
And to act that each to-morrow 

VInd me richer tttan toHlay. 

Tmat is frail and Time is fleeting, 
Though my heart be stout and brare ; 

While that heart with life is beating, 
Be it mine to make and sare I 

In the world's great field of battle, 

Where as fbes meet sire and son, 
Mid the clamor and the rattle, 

Each look out for number one I 

On the Future do not anchor I 

Watch the Present, be not rash 1 
Sight most grateftd to the banksr 

Is the hard and ready oash. 

Ures of rich men all remind us 

We can render oureelres rioh, 
And departing, leare behind us 

Greenbaoks, ^^gorernments," and **sioh''^- 

TownOots which perhaps another 

Bailing o'er life's solemn sea, 
VUled their ralue to dlscorer, 

fhiled to acquire by deed in fee; 

Which, acquired, no doubt had added 

Tastly to his worldly store. 
Now to him, discouraged, madded, 

Gone the chance foreTermore. 

Let us then be up and doing, 

On our worldly gains intent, 
8tlll disoounUDg, still renewing, 

WUhthtaddeAtmptrctiU, 


We would inform the poet that, hav- 
ing frequeaU occasion to apply for a 
discount, it would be rash, nay, suicidal, 
for us to inculcate such rigorous notions 
upon this most useful body of men in a 
community, and therefore we must 
consign his otherwise meritorious poem 
to the waste-basket. He may be in a 
condition not to need pecuniary favors — 
but we are not. 

Next we present an extract from a 
poem by the veteran poet, W-11~m 
C-ll-n B-ya-t. We are loth to accuse 
hitn of senility, but it must share the 
fate of its predecessor : 

THBSAUBOOPSIS-A TI8I0N Of WNAI^H. 

[To employ the instructions given in 
the school-books : — the air of subdued 
satisfaction which pervades this piece 
requires that the inflection be slight, 
and the tone throughout be one of great 
tenderness.] 

To him who, dwelling in a cream*tlnt house, 
Held by the tenure of a deed fte-simple 
(Which is Ikr different fh>m a simple fee), 
Itet by the borders of the dark-blue lain. 
And who, fh>m his oriel rich ourtained. 
Looks out oomplaoent on the snowy fleet — 
Some with spread cauTas starting on their Toyage, 
And some, sails flirled, returning to their docks 
Bloh-lMghted, wherein he hath a large adreik- 

ture— 
Nature appears alMorely ; earth and her waters^ 
And the depths of air. 

Turning indoors, there comes a Tdee of gladness. 
And a smile of eloquenoe and beauty. 
Tinging the inner musings of his heart; 
for there is, firm-built in his olBoe-walls, 
A Salamander safe and burglar-proof 
In whose Tault are stored the risible ferns 
Of this world's blessedness— the ^'goremments," 
With delicate coupons thereanto attaehed, 
CUling Ibr interest at seren percent., 
Gold4)earIng, and payable half-yearly. 
Without abatement of the thing oalled tazes^— 
"QoTemments"— cream skimmed from a nation's 
milk. 
Oh, how his son! exults and glows wHh mfld 
And healing sympathy 1 No bitter thoughts 
Of the stem world without, come Mke a blight 
Orer his spirit to mar its happiness; 
And the sad images of poTsrty 
And unrequited toll, whose earnings go 
To swell the substance of his gidns, do not 
Make him to shudder and grow sick at hsart 


But enough. Does Mr. 


know 
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that by pablisbing this we woald 
throw a bomb-shell into the midst of 
onr best patrons? He is a poor pyro- 
technist who would fire his own maga- 
zine. We have no taste for such exhi- 
bitions. 

The following sonnets we have reason 
to believe were not written by L— 4 
B — r — n, nor were they communicated 
to Mrs. B — he — r St— we, during her 
last visit to England, by Lady No— 1 
herself. The pool of the noble lord's 
impurities has been so far stirred up as 
to become offensive in the nostrils of 
all decent persons. Let the sediment 
subside. We must therefore decline 
the publication of these sonnets. We 
find the same tone of thought and often 
the same forms of expression that occur 
in "The Dream" and in "Manfred," 
which give them an air of authenticity. 

En peasant. It must not be inferred 
that Lord Byron was all devilish and 
Lady Byron all angelic. Leigh Hunt 
said of her: "She had more of the 
pallid meekness of malice than the 
snowy hue of the angel;" and to ac- 
count for their separation, it is not 
necessary to suppose that he was guilty 
of the most revolting of all crimes. 
There was an incompatibility of tem- 
per no doubt; and if the parties could 
have been brought into a Chicago court, 
the bonds would have been loosed in a 
twinkling, and the case would have 
formed only a nine days' wonder. — But 

to the sonnets : 

I. 
I had a dream whieh was not all a dream : 

Hj Blamben — if I iliimbarad— ware not sleep, 
But a train of endulDg thooght did seem; 

A aplrit o'er me did its vigU keep. 
I law one in the hnea of yonih, who stood 

Before the marriage altar, and at his side 
One fldr, and on the verge of womanhood : 

The rltei perftnrmed, he claimed her as his brida. 
He had loved another, at whose touch his blood 

Would oome and go like ebbings of the tide ; 
But she in these ibnd feelings had no shave. 

Like marble oold and dumb her features ware. 
There was a sickness in her soul, and sighs 

GaTa no reliat The shadow on her life 
Grew deeper, and the drooping of her eyes 

Proolaimed the agony of the inward sMft. 


II. » 

The vision changed. Upon a distant strand. 

Battling Ibr an old heroic raoe. 
He drooped and died. Around his Uer did stand 

Strange and dusky Ibrmstiiatlored him. HlsflMa 
Lay as in marble beauty, without one traoa 

Of the strong passions that once heaTed that 
breast. 
His form, oofflned, was to his natfre land 

Oonslgned, there by his mother's side to rsst. 
Peace to his asbesi But that is not his fhta. 

She, Joined at the altar, shuns the tomb ; 
And sha, sole daughter of his heart, is dumb, 

Or crushed beneath the unlbrglTing hata. 
Tears interrene, when ilofreign aid is giren 

To drag his fkmllties to the Ught of day; 
By ibreign hands the rusted bolts are riren. 

And foreign hands disturb his moldering day. 

Here is another candidate for the 
^aste-basket— a young gentleman who 
seems to think that the stringing to- 
gether of rhymes constitutes poetry : 

VRI »— IM— *. 

How does the water come down at Lodoref 

** Did you ever sit down to dine at B— ke*s f " 
My special fdend asked me thus, onoe on a tlnw; 
And moreorer he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyma. 
** Oh, year I replied, 
To the friend at my side, 
*'Fnll many a time; 
And I'll tell you in rhyma 
How I dined and wined at Dike's." 

** I pray yon recount, so Ihr as you are able. 
The principal riands brought upon the taUe." 

** There was a very great number of dishes: 
There was soup TermicelU, 
And raspberry Jelly, 
And a plenty of nice little fishsi 
In cracker-crumb batter. 
All ranged on a platter. 
And little-neck clams. 
And sngar«ured hama. 
And potatoes, tomatoea. 
And mnlleta and pulleta. 
And wheat bread and sweet bread. 
And sauce of stewed pippin. 
And roast-beef ardrlpping. 
Steaks a^isslng and UssiDg, 
And reed-birds and seed-birds, 
And pigeons and wigeona, 
And quails and rails. 
And rices, spices, ices. 
And roses and posies. 
All sweet to onr noses ; 
Water such as Moses 
Oaoaed to flow at the blow 
And the shock, on the rock. 
From out the fbnntain 
On Horeb^s mountain; 
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And ob«m|Migno iiwrkliiig, 
And daret darkling, 
And oorkg ai>opping, 
And oonsUnt dropping. 
Platea irclAtterlng, knires »4mttlingi 
Like the din of armiM bnttliDg. 
Walton CTTlng, Hying 
Hither, thither, 
Hnrly-borly, 
Helter-akelter, 
Hurry-flknrry, 
Higgledy-piggledy, 
Kow departing, now Jut starting) 
Qneats are eating, glaring^ starlng» 
Children prattling, ladies tettUog, 
Yonng girls giggling, dd men higgling. 
And so, amid the hiaslDg and the sisslng, 
And the hopping and the popping withont stop- 

And the olattering and the rattling and the bat- 
tling. 
And the hurry and the skorry and the flurry. 
And the darting and the starting and departing, 
And the rattling and the prattling and the tat- 

tUng, 
And the higgling and the giggUag and the wlg- 

I sat me down to wine and dine at I>— ke's." 

We would simply remark that we 
hare sat '^ under the mahoganj" of 
the individual referred to, and have 
never found the surroundings disagree- 
able. In ^cty some of those sounds 
are ** music to our ears.'' Let the fas- 
tidious writer above adopt for a month 
an editor's fore, and his maladj will be 
cured. 

We must defer further "notices to 
correspondents " until next month. 

ToKTT, the faithful lieutenant of La 
Salle in his exploration of the West, 
according to Parkman, had but one 
handy and to remedy the defect, instead 
of using a hook like Captain Ed'ard 
Guttle, he wore an artificial hand of 
iron, or some other metal, which he 
covered with a glove, so that the defect 
was not apparent. On one or two^occa- 
sions, when the Indians became disor- 
derly, he used it most effectually in 
breaking the heads of the most contu- 
macious or knocking out their teeth. 
Not .knowing the secret of the unusual 
efficacy of his blows, they regarded him 
as " medicine " of the first order. 


The oldest inhabitants of Chicago 
must recollect, as connected with our 
lake navigation, Captain B e, 

•• As he saUed, as he sailed." 

He was a favorite with all travelers,' at 
a time when the steamboat formed the 
easiest and most expeditious mode of 
communication with Buffalo. Bough- 
hewn and herculean in proportions, in 
a calm he had the meekness of a lamb, 
but in a storm the fierceness of a lion. 
In one of his voyages, darkness set- 
tled down on the lake, accompanied by 
fierce wind and rain. The waters were 
lashed into angry waves. His vessel 
reeled and plunged like a drunken man, 
and occasionally would receive a shock 
which caused her timbers to tremble 
even to the keelson. The cordage 
creaked and groaned, and the furniture 
of the cabin was hurled from side to 
side. The greatest consternation pre- 
vailed among the passengers, — some 
were wailing, some hurrying to and fro, 
and others were deathly sick. In the 
midst of this wild scene. Captain B— e 
was on deck giving his orders in tones 
which rose high above the roar of the 
tempest, and intently watching to be 
ready to act in any emergency. Under 
such circumstances, he was approached 
by a clergyman who asked him if there 
were any danger of his vessel founder- 
ing. '* Yes," roared the Captain, " and 
I advise you to go down into the cabin, 
get on your knees and pray, for in less 

than ten minutes you will be in 1" 

a place which is supposed to be the an- 
tipodes of heaven. 

Apropos of Clergymen : An Illinoisan 
presents us the following, which may 
serve to show how even clergymen meet 
with disappointment like other men, and 
how meager sometimes are the perqui- 
sites of their profession. 

A silver-haired divine of wide experi- 
ence and acknowledged ability, having 
occasion some years since to present the 
Bible cause in a certain town, stopped 
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over Sabbath with a clerical brother, 
and arranged to speak in the different 
churches. In the morning he cond acted 
the service in the Methodist Church. 
On returning to the house of the Pres- 
byterian minister he found him absent, 
and learned he was attending a funeral 
in the neighborhood. 

Soon after there was a call at the door. 
A roughish-looking individual entered, 
and nervously asked : 

" Are you Uie Presbyterian minister ?" 

** Yes, I am a Presbyterian minister. 
But I don't live here. Can I do anything 
for you?" 

" Wa-al, I thinks likely. Yon see, it 
being Sunday, me and Ma-ri thought we 
would come over here and get married. 
I reck'n you can do it up for us as well 
as anybody — cah't you?" 

*' Oh, yes I I can do that very easily. 
I marry a great many people. Where 
is your lady?" 

*' She's j ust outside, sir. Let me bring 
her in " — and he started for the wagon, 
where he had left her sitting. 

While he was lifting her out and help- 
ing her to the door, the clergyman was 
thinking what a pleasant joke he would 
have on his clerical brother by per- 
forming the ceremony and pocketing 
the fee. 

Soon the awkward couple entered the 
room, and after a few preliminaries they 
were at once joined in holy matrimony. 
The man sidled up and handed the 
clergyman a bank note, and the twain 
departed. 

Hearing that the funeral procession 
had arrived at the church, the clergyman 
thought he would walk over and attend 
service. The untwisted bill in his vest- 
pocket was ten dollars! and he felt 
pleased at what he had done. He ob- 
tained a prominent seat in the crowded 
church, near the main aisle. 

Presently, just before the service com- 
menced, whom should he see rushing up 
the main aisle, to the very pulpit, but 
the man he had married 1 The minister 


was there, and he heard them whisper — 

"You married mel" 

"No, I didn't." 

"Yes, you did I You are the Presby- 
terian minister I" 

" It must have been some other man." 

" No, he was a Presbyterian. He 
told me so I " 

" Oh I well. It inight have been Mr. 

^," and he pointed down the aisle, 

where sat the gray-haired clergyman. 

Conscious that the man was aft«r him, 
and fearing a discussion in that solemn 
place, he took his hat and quietly moved 
out to the porch, followed by the excited 
bridegroom. 

"My dear friend, what's the matter? 
What can be the trouble?" 

"You see, sir, I made a mistake." 

"A mistake?" 

"Yes — you're the man I It was a 
mistake. I gin you ten dollars, and I 
didn't mean to give you but one/" 

Captaik a , of Missouri, is known 

all the way on the Mississippi from New 
Orleans to Dubuque, as a J>ig-hearted, 
jovial fellow, who does not stand on the 
ceremony of an introduction before com- 
mencing an acquaintance. The Cap- 
tain is fond of a drink, and moreover 
he does not like to drink alone. It so 
happened that business called him to 
Washington, and he had as a compagnon 
de voyage, a stout, thick-set man, well 
up in years, who wore a wig, and who 
presented a striking resemblance to the 
late Lewis Cass. To beguile the tedium 
of the voyage, they chatted together and 
they drank together 

Captain A , one evening after his 

arrival, thought he spied his companion 
in the densely-crowded office of Brown's 
Hotel, and stepping up to him, he briskly 
slapped him on the back, and remarked, 
" Come, old fellow, let's take a drink." 

" You mistake your man," replied the 
other with great gravity. " My name U 
Cass, Senator Cass, trom Michigan.'* 

The Captain, it is hardly necessary to 
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My, waa greatly disconcerted^ and slunk 
away. 

In the course of the erening, however, 
he was certain that he spied his man, 
and rushing up to him, broke out with 
great glee, "Well, I*ve found you at 
last. He I het het Capital joke to 
tell you. He! he! he! Don't you 
think, met old Cass, and took him for 
you. He ! he ! he I Clapped the old 
fellow on the back, he I he ! he I and, 
says I, come, let's take a drink, he I he I 
he ! and when he told me I mistook my 
man, thuhder and lightning! didn't I 
slope, he I he ! he I" The Captain ob- 
served, however, that his companion did 
not appear to appreciate the joke, but 
for a time preserved a rigid counte- 
nance, and then broke in upon him, '* I, 
sir, am Lewis Cass, as I told you before, 
and I can not allow you to indulge fur- 
ther in these familiarities." 

The Captain made no further attempts 
to hunt up his former companion. He 
is yet hale and jovial, but he is not fond 
of boasting how he made the acquaint- 
ance of the late distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

General Scott prided himself on 
his ability to recall the name of any 
one to whom he might have been 
casually introduced. It so happened 
that on one occasion he made the 
acquaintance of a young lady who, by 
her fascinating manners, engrossed a 
large share of the OeneraPs attention. 

Meeting this young lady a few even- 
ings afterwards, while he recognized 
her features, he was unable to recall 
her name ; so, in an apologetic way, he 
remarked: "Ordinarily I am able to 
retain the name of any individual to 
whom I am introduced, but in year 
case the name is so extraordinary that 
I have been unable to retain it in my 
memory ; will you, therefore, favor me 
by repeating it?" " Oh, yes," she re- 
plied, " my name is an uncommon one — 
it is SmUh:' 


Tov EwiNO, of Ohio, is a man of 
great gravity, and under all ordinary 
circumstances maintains that charac- 
ter. Tom Corwin, of Ohio, was a man 
who, under the gravest circumstances, 
did not hesitate to perpetrate a joke. 
It so happened that, on one occasion, as 
they were stumping the State together, 
they arrived at a village and became 
the guests of a private family. Tea 
came on, and the lady, who thought 
that she must address big words to big 
men, asked Ewing if he would take con- 
diments in his tea. Mr. E. gravely 
answered, "Yes," and the sugar and 
milk were added. When the question 
was propounded to Corwin he responded, 
" Pepper and salt, if you please, but no 
mustard." Hereat Ewing's great sides 
shook for an instant like a convulsed 
volcano, and then followed an explosion 
of uproarious laughter. 

Corwin was as swarthy almost as an 
Indian, and in reference to this pecu- 
liarity, was fond of telling this anecdote 
of himself: 

* Arriving in New Orleans on one oc- 
casion, he heard that there was to be a 
very select ball on the part of the colored 
people, from which the "coal-blacks" 
were to be excluded, and only the "yaller 
gals " and boys admitted. Corwin pro- 
cured a ticket and presented himself for 
admission, but the janitor, eyeing him 
for a moment, remarked, "One shade too 
dark I yon can't go in." 

As an orator before a Western audi- 
ence, Tom Corwin, in wit, humor, and 
even pathos, was unapproachable. He 
thoroughly read the temper of his audi- 
ence. Whatever chord in the popular 
heart he struck, would vibrate respon- 
sive to his touch. We first heard him 
in the Harrison and Van Bnren, or the 
"Hard Cider" campaign. He was de- 
claiming upon the zeal of office-holders, 
and proceeded to show why it was that 
they contributed money, organized clnbs, 
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and were ever ready to perpetuate abiiaes. 
He then spoke of their personal devotion 
to the " Little Dutchman," aa Van Buren 
was called, which could be accounted 
for only on the ground that their bread 
and butter was at stake. ^^The ax" 
said he, " knotoeth hia owner^ and the 
ass his master's crib" 

Old Captain Hardcastle, who had re- 
peatedly crossed the Spanish main, was 
very fond of telling '^ tough yarns," and 
he exacted from his listeners the most 
implicit belief. Among others, he 
averred that once "as he sailed" he 
saw over the starboard bow an island, 
which he thought very strange, when 
he sent below and had the chart 
brought up. There stood the island, 
but on the chart was nothing but vacant 
space. Determined to explore it, the 
ship's course was altered, and after a 
run of an hour or so, she was hove 
to, a boat launched, and the Captain, 
with a crew, went ashore. *'And 
what)" said he, *'do you think that 
island was composed of?" One of his 
listeners quietly suggested rock, an- 
other soil, etc. "No," said the Cap- 
tain, "(j/* soapf perfectly hard saapf 
and we cut out enough to load the boat, 
which lasted the ship's crew for six 
months." At this recital, one listener 
was observed to smile incredulously, 
when the Captain turned i\pon him 
fiercely and demanded: "Do you in- 
tend to doubt my word?" "Oh, nol" 
responded the listener, " I toas simply 
q%ierying as to how much lis it took to 
make thai island af soap" 

When the city of Lawrence, Kansas, 
was first laid out, the sidewalks were 
quite narrow, and the citizens, with 
their New England taste, and for the 
sake of the shade, planted trees along 
the borders. In process of time, con- 
vinced of the inconvenience of this 
arrangement, the authorities widened 
the walks but did not remove the trees. 


so that they occupied a row in the 
middle. 

Now it so happened that an indi- 
vidual who had remained out until a 
late hour, and had imbibed so freely 
that in attempting to return home he 
lurched to and fro like a ship in a gale, 
was brought up standing by one of the 
trees, which he mistook for a wayfarer, 
when he thus expressed himself: " [Hie Ij 
Beg pardon, sir; [hie] assure you, sir, 
uninten[hic]tional." But soon he ran 
against another supposed individual, 
when the same apology was repeated, 
and ere long another. He then betook 
himself to the fence, and supported 
himself by holding on to the top rail. 
In this position he was overtaken by an 
acquaintance, who inquired what he 
was standing there for at such a time 
of night. "[Hie] / was waiting" 
said he, ^^for that d — d procession to 
pass" 

Thbbb is this to be observed with re- 
spect to the use of correct orthography : 
If a man in a humble position fail to spell 
according to some recognized standard 
ol orthography, he is lit once set down as 
an ignoramus ] if, on the other hand, he 
occupy a distinguished position, it is to 
be presumed that he knows what the 
approved method is, but that, for cer- 
tain well-considered reasons, he does 
not adopt it. Of the latter class is, un- 
doubtedly, our newly-appointed minister 
to Guatamala, who practices the pho- 
netic method, for in writing to a friend 
he informed him that he was suffering 
from " rumoHsm and nuralgy I" 

Ethan Allev, the Vermont hero, 
who demanded the surrender of Ticon- 
deroga in the name of Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress, was rather loose 
in his religious notiona, and was dis- 
posed to turn propagandist. This 
offended die good old Dti Hopkins, 
who thus describes him: 


** One hAod wm oltnohad to Utitar dowi, 
Whito f othw •crawled 'gilnii Pftol and Uoeee.*' 


